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which is tke\J£leventh Volume of the Political ' Register, con¬ 
tains, Trke^ .those immediately* preceding it,. Thivty-tknSe Sheets — 
the Sheets, when sold separately, are retailed at Tan-pence each; 
taiKf, when collected in a volume, the thirty-three sell for jCl.ls.6d. 
making the annual cost # of yhe wo^k JC2. 15.r. O d.—. —There arc, 
during‘each ha^ year, seven double numbers published: because, 
without oomining this roorp^l&mehow or other, it woukj'be i,u- 
possible to include all tlifi*bffickd political documents -'which anpear 
^ithin the six months, and without Which the work, as a Regis'er, 
Vould be greatly incomplete, in presenting this volume to the public, 
I cannot ye fra in frbm suggesting to myTeafaers the - necessity of using 
great tarn itt the preservation of their single numbers; because, when 
‘Jnce a chasm is ma<3s», "t is very difficult to be filled up, without break¬ 
ing into a comple*w volume, which no one can reasonably expect rj- 
a -do.. 

Wm. Co LBKTTc 

* +‘ 


Jtotley, 25th July, 1 iD7.-‘ 
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. , LONDON, SATURDAY,-JANUARY 3, 1B07. [rates JOn. 


‘‘ Opon tbe*»rt^fthe continent of Eliropr, except as far ns rcgsiVds 1 *1 innover, f\\ c shall nor, in tfte ap- 
proac'-'irig negotiations, be allowed, m rnv opinion, to s^y a single vaunt ; end’ll we arc allowed to have a 
“ footinq^here, it w^l be, because the French are corivineed, that bv leavmgj. 1 ! lanove? in .tile hands, t/f oik 
“ Sovereign, thev s.'iall always have a bridle in our mouths.”———P? ica.: ’IttrusVLU, Vd. X. p. 

«"” c June, 2§rh, lSol). . 

";f] __-. . .2 -- -~r-- —Jp* **-- 

SUillftARY OF POLITICS. „>St3te.i must feel, with re'peei, ,o e:K h other, 

rA.MRKi 0 A.Nr Status. (Continued-from as riv^Js for gam general IjWpcI., And, to 

Vol. X. p. ()8;j.)-What had been report- check the effects of this feeling, then,* »■> 

e-^to have been «.aid in parliament, upon our wanting in A^nerica that ai'lmJimnil to 
dispute with .the American Statos, u waS no- countiy, which sometimes operates so pbw 
tied in the preceding Number, Vol. X page erfully hi other parts ftfthe world, and which 
I lx v. SmcQthat, some remarks, upot^ the , f> has its foundation in circumstances of which 
subject, hpve speared in the newi’Aj .!$,,■ a native Ametican hashao practical iejea.—.— 

particularly in the paper called the Cornu iiu. Mr. Purr may fail; but, lam not t'Be man 

■-Hut, before I speak pariiculariy upon to say that ho will fiiil; and, if ho dors, 

the subjeft of these remarks, it seems ntces- some other man will not: at any rate, the 

airy to notice an occurrence of considerable ' separation must tal e place, and when it does 
importance, which has recently tafu-n pkice takd place, it will astonish me if that which 

in tlf enuntnto whic,i these remarks,re- is now called.,tlieFederal Go', eminent should 

late . winch of convive is no less than an t;.- - tong remain in mustenoi).-The remarks, 

eusaiimiol tn a.son, j>ietnT< d, by one vd the .above alluded to,.jirf&f OVirjaei',*areas fcl- 
Artomiesi (Iciui.il rnf the United* StoUf, lows: that new, 1. ivuim»J?een received'from 
against Mi. Aanm lAKlrr, who. as tli^t public, Chaiki-town, that sonic Kti'Thh goods had 
Vcdl recollect, was lately Vice President of been sci... h in viilue of th§ won-iiuporju- 

that cuun<vp»>* \Froo.j /accounts which lion :u t, a d.p it it.on of American merchant , 

have reached tlWrfitefi'ry, it would appe.r wail-dj tAe oilier d.ay, upon Lord Gicmhic 

that Mr Jhnr, wlio'ishP'lW.m of great am! ;i- to hnV.'w now they should r't, who told 

tiori and »f talents and courage eepud thereto, tin m, t.'n.i t!:e K trinsis, v. h,never they 

had formi-Au scheme, which achpuie lie vi.p m' jht he, ic-ajd not be <J iotr:; daratra ; 

, actually prcp.r.ing to put in pnetice, fur sc- whutcc tin.' Counet cceirIndus, that our rni- 

par.iting the Western fiovn the F.nsli-rn pmt lusters h.no vjvi-ti / /» the r u:nt. Whcue- 

: of that •immense country called ilie limited upon, jwUas i! the f.),ct a^vs notorious, the 

1 States, atnj m erect a kiflgly gov,'ji’.nent in s rj.iciops ' editor * thus gundy .proceeds'."’ 
» the. \Ves>frn part" ot winch he lurfm^Ain- ! ‘‘ Wir ((or they i.lwaa-s s|t>. ib in j^ic I 
tended to be king.— : —In tliis nro;oct°\ hy.v- ! r s.h “ th> ’y.i i!,v:muii With Ariwrie:,. 

iug it with a mere plui'osnphie.f. 1 l ‘.'e |' “ h i v. > yr- Idle desire to see tint system 

nothing more objectionable, th-iv'm” if.’ cl ( “ o, c. in'e-s:o:i ?-> America Cute ir.uet!, 

circumstance of tin i« h* of*‘he'' ?■ u Yu h lias in^ti uFc/A J .mv x th>‘ .s-.c mi- 

jMy’jpof ftaron ; for, it ;> impossible fir air, ‘■'V.^ih.v c-i/hd/inlc fairer. AV'iut r*g!u has 
•man to malic me bel'n u% that the Vve'tctu *1 '* Wmeriei \w expect concessions fmui u.t J 
■ yt.lie., will remain, or co.,i t inam- j'n tin, I "H i.'v.i; 5e r e^t v l h'*liy peculiar fnonr .i. 
.r.ears, at theutmo-t, uioiubei. o! the Coi.de- | “'diA !i .nd> ? C..iv.^ss»on9 must be as '.nj". • 
deration. Separate,, fro n file i.fK.bitud p.u t ! ‘y ikns b our t VsT.’iygc a?, o our n ,tio u! 
('of the -W'.Mern States '(or, .sp.Mkmg nunc ' ih *n. mi. Hut, \v<‘ ronf-pt?, we arc i"-i 
properly, periiap., l!v Atlantic bta'esyby without ourajipi'di.-usions ; tliommisttts 

Mill nlmniilft im.v iwv/aMm (A mmo J ,r , lvi' iidn 11 \i• myi»U ^2 ’Aithimii.I/mvI 


* ^ v A tno Atriiitic Slates; i thi** last j^rark, t from ;! 

* Jrrih.r rjy/soituf I'lafhc as the At- parti/.a 1 1 ol tic Pitts, umsfbfvihr c\vfy one ! 

Antic St.e, untiltfivnig a titldft to the same What oppaitunnies h,oc tire ^nui.steis liarl 

s'/.rir's-s-r', nj"’, r Uiese ciMii.vi,stances, the , to cany mi w.ir with viKi-uraiul decisicn ; 

c ..pi n Sirti - uubst ticce-mri!" beriv.ds of* The Puts carried il um with vigor? apd </e. 

+ !... _1 . ~‘c .. i vi , i.„ ..iu 


r.r ,-it:.nn,e 


and the two 


sum, indued, me /car before! .Who could 

y. 





u*e mimrteifgjMat to snake wsf.nppq, ex* 
eptthe TkMMjht in Jreiind, upo^whom, 
i tdeed, the Pitts would navo* nude vigorotl* 
war long enough ago? Tie novelty of 
wfitefs remarks, with regjrcj to cpndessi&xs, 
ttm*t amnse eve$y cpe whomead tljfe Regis¬ 
ter ofl the 20 th of lrejcemier; but, to the 
tmfh* which he r}'id me the htfnour to ber- 
iW from na&, he has acr-d ip^er of his 
of a directly contrary tiwcriptiun. The 
prevent ministers h^ye ipadehif v'ncessions to 


bp obeyed, js, I <again asscatL iwj^oswi/c.NIt 
was a hasty effusion of uaH|rwid'ignptwnce. 
A sort <4 trick to try os. And, imthe n!inda 
of some few persons, amoqjpMwhotn #e 
may number tue,President, perhaps, it pro-* 
celled from philpsophicalmotions, vary good 
in themselves, but for the acting upon which*, 
the Atqfricans are much too far gfine in sfc 
die American Stateij^hnd none,!* they If contempt for every thing not tending to the 


will make. The concessions were all fcnadtf 
by the Pitts and'the Addingtons, wljih* those 
latter were under the absolute conlroul of 
the former. It was they wl«j gave up, in 
the meanest* npanuer, the point so solemnly 
settled by the treaty of 1794. That eonees* 
won not only drew froijt us about three mil-** 
lions ivJLtxes, as will appear from the ac¬ 
counts laid befoie»parliament, but it encou¬ 
raged the Americans to demand further and 
-.till morq dangerous concessions now.. Had 
it not been for those concessions, the con¬ 
cessions now dreaded*by the enlightened and 
public-spirited editor of the Oourier neve% 
would havabeen dt'anted of on either side 
of the Atlantiff.-A^iTiftf-wi se man talks 
about injury to our*tt&fT;;?cm' from the con¬ 
cessions, vvhi<^ % in the tone of the ignorant 
speech attributed to Mr. Perceval, he affects 
to dread; but, supposing the concessions to 
take place, they would not at all h.J ”-e our 
commerce, which consists of buying and sel¬ 
ling goods. It is our fleets that they would 
injure;, our naval powjr; our means of In¬ 
juring our enemy; and, of course, our 
means of defending ourselves; all, which 

I myght be reducedfe> js:thmg, and our com¬ 
merce be still as flourishing as ever.-y—As 
'to the practicability, however, of itouring 
even this commerce by the means of a non¬ 
importation act in America, the irtelligence 
which I have Received, and which comes, 
down so latpas the 2 d of December, tally*, 
warrants all that 1 before mid uponM/'u. 
•ubject, and the sum total of which tljfis, 
that, to carry such an actHlto execution^Hpd 
to adhere to it for anyh-Jigth of time, whs 
oitpos.fi/lc. It is said; that some English 


months, is possible; but,* that it should be 
continued in forc^, or that it ihould.be af i 
all, in any po*t, obeyed„as a /au’Aught to 

__i r_ Li— _•___/ . w Ti 


-cumulation of riches.——Ittwas upon the 
ground of opinions like these, I hope, tW* 
Lord Grenville gave the answer ascribed to 
him; that he told the American merchants, 
that the restraints could not be ,af long du¬ 
ration ; and not upon the ground of conces- 
.sion % that he-had made, or was about to 
liiB^jf'ior, if he make such concessions as 
are affefcted to be apprehended by the speech 
ascribed to Mr. Perceval, then, indeed, # will 
he be*worthy of every epithet descriptive of 
baseness tyid apostacy in their most odious 

chafccter and degree*-f do not, however, 

believe, that he will so act.. To concede a 
trifling point as to a particular "vessel or two, 
seized under peculiar prcumstauces, ahd 
wherfe the seizures may even appear *to mili¬ 
tate against the noiuediQ* regulations of die 
Pitts and'^Tdilingtons, ll for my part, should 
hafe no objection^ Ipit* to give, up bur right, 
or, in the least, to rela^ in tne assertion and 
exercise of our sight, to*' search neutral ves¬ 
sels, and therey/to sieze tbe»propei*ry of ottr 
enemies, however coveted, and* wherever 
coining from, Would sink my Lord Grenville 
ten million of tmlnftns below even Pitt him¬ 
self.- Jjci the possession of this right; uot 

in thojTuyjb*fonual claim gftd recognition of 
it"' 


sjpd recognition 

uHtilhe substantial possessiona5f it; in 
thejintblaxed exercise of it towards all na- 
ticftfiywMioat exception; it is-In this that' 
tcomjfcts ovifvrvaritime superiority. “Without 
.bmfr right that superiority could not exist for 
“JJ; “trs; and this is a <fact Well Iftioc^ ‘-v 
♦our implacable and..well-counselled eiltmy. 
ConeessitJh to the 'American States must, 
and would, be followed by similar couees- 
\ | sinus to other powers; 'and, I must confess.^ 
jTtxxl-i have, in virtue of the act, been sieved*! thaf if such concessions were made,-~f*should 
a- Charlestown, .But, at Philadelphia and ^regafel the compl,ete^yvmhrow of the pr«- 
drlf, if mV intelligence be correct, |f sent government*^ litis country !Ss certain. I 


Ijj^e y®is no interruption at all to importa- 

- mu 4 ajid, so lfltle di’d any one rxpeCt that 
'hc i^WOuldJac «pt/orilli» that' very few ifn- 
oo’-te^had tfeoiight it prudent to older any 
4 *kUliuH^l RstAfly tn consequence of it. That 

'^-.partially cxecuied ; that a 

- a^xj^EteteTtf,,resolution may be 
‘^fthstedWeeks,' or for tome 


‘W 


country \ 

tt. I feel as anx. 



And little elsr.poan a love of place and of 
polfatthe bottom of it;* bui, 1 camjgt say, 
that I partsilic much in hjs\* 6 pr;*/tvnrio«s, ^ 






*3 

I 'flod them . 

•what the ministers have , dyne ratlieway of 
cctnced^nfc to America* alludkg to what was 
no-tfeacessitwjt*ttU, bat a measure of great 
advantage to *6e<to<!otiatfie*, without cre*i*< 
ting the ^ostib^ity of .producing istAtme an 
injury to qj^yr, tbongh the contrary was as¬ 
serted in a speech of the Master of the Rolls 
which, t4nd«r the guise of legal gravity, eat- 
wlsibited more ignorance in. statement end 
more sophistry in reasoning that* anji speech 

• that I r#d4en^hever to liave*re«l. ( 

Messrs. Paul!. ahd Eu.xot.-i-— It 
„. >§ars, from the-public papers* that the chair: 
lehge, which has taken place between these 
gentlemen, hits had a curious enough termi¬ 
nation, §o«le friend,, having veosived' the 
hint, no doubt, gave information to the po¬ 
lice magistrates, who bound the parries^over 
to keep the pease, in a bond of l,500bo®H«*‘' 
from each and his sureties.*. Where¬ 
upon, it seems, Mr. Paulf proposed a trip to 
the nearest port upon the Continent, With a 
view of avoiding the effects of a forfeiture of 
the recognizance. v ‘ No,” says the Colonel 

* and Brewer, “ that does not suit me; but, I 
am ready to set the bonds at defiance.” - To 
which Mr. Pauli is said to have replic^ that 
he had no objection 1 to do the same, provided 
the, Brewer would pay the forfeiture on bothu 
rides, which, ap^ttynly, the latter refused 
to do $ *nd thus have they both -established 
their reputations , as men of valour, and gen¬ 
tlemen, and men of hogoiir! But, to us, 
who are* ^spectators of all thjs, it taay be al¬ 
lowed to make’s remark or tvvoyespecially as 
this cuse-seems to elucidate a little the nature 
of the principles of dueliih^.—---Why. should 
the parties feel any rettrautfrin consequence 
of the bonds to keep die pe;«,W . Yohave 
fought ta-’chiel lefate would have\fcv«m to 
commit a breach of the peace ; -andrto l#ve J 
killed his atttagouist would, in dithfer ofefihe 
parties, liave been a capitalatfen«ifWfejfic«jJ 
then, proceeds their respects tSieir great,Ve¬ 


nn toJwive slacfepSd ids hand; 

to iMwe )4 halted a Ji^mandpiK^ye listened 

«d dtmp*} ■ for "ftfe 

Brewir’^aftai rs willmijJft permit hinqt to fake 
t&tnp tcritjhe Cowtitfeut; ao<4 Jp. Pauli does 
1 hot.cKoo^ bisf^cugidzancesj-ti-** 

Fielding says, that jjwien people are, oifboth 
sides, hearfelf disced gif her to fighter to 
marry* they will gome way'or other’ of 
getting at it insjttte bt'ail the world; and, j,t 
may be adfe# with equaljtruth, that, when 
they,j»foAde bottom of their hearts, wish to 
“dvefid either fightmgor marrying, in spite of 
ail, the wbttd, avoid it they will.--—It is 
someth mg truly curious, that .each of these 
gentlemen shmdd have fallen upon an expe- 
dfe8t;..t©d, upon ,y% expedient, po t which 
he was* pretty certain s tfili th&otber would 
jVejectBut, totalk o Xaffairs not permitting 
thern to fulfilthwr purposes ; to taik about 
interest, after yah have goite so far as to, sat 
your'life at bastard for the sake of your ho¬ 
nour ; .to talk about, obstacles in bonds to 
keep the peace; to talk this way will, be you 
assured, gentlemen, deceive nobody. Sup¬ 
posing, for instance, that one, or' both cf 
yap£ are without the^cans cfepaying the 
forfeited recognizances^ ttubh a supposition 
serves to show, in anrfttfer light, the absur¬ 
dity of the principles of duelihtjig; hut, sup- 
pose it to be the case; and then, I.ask. why 
that should prevent you from, fighting ? 1 )q 
you asswe*, that the debt would throw you 
into feil? What! Your honour and valour 
can calculate, then! Y'our honour has ij/ 
price; its; pecuniary ..considerations; it cL. 
make compromises with your interest! lo- 
hhoit, it is,- used in this way, a word that 
means snip thing, J ri^nbfotog. You never j 
Wished to fight, unless yop could %ve fioge 
it without bodily risk. J This ,js Evident 
enough; but, you were desirous of acquiring 
the rejnndtion of being eager to fight, and 
this t blameyou ■ i — To suppose, tiiuC- 

— „---- .. y .^achallengmeindaccepting of a challenge;' 

;Jllicfe'tor the law, alter themUeritegigu Vsgj thlfothe talk ifeaouitbocotifincnt on onesitfe, 
recognizances ? H;is it been'excited in their# anchsbootn fesdiifesa to forfeit tltcrccognizan- 
bosoms by the presence%ud the adttS»ait»on3 -' ** . a... ujl ,• i . .. 

of Messrs. Graham; Gifford, and Bond ? I 


ort the officr. 4 }ide; to.-euppose that all 
this will produce apy-efFeet in favour of the 
urfi-es, it* the estiiuaticia of the public, is to 


Yhink not ; for though k is, douWess f .-'9eitt 

*«2brjpiposstble to listen fo thbifftproof fe^tlte^, discover f % most egregious. It I accuse # 
• grave and velterablo^^ceiriijmages wifopyt ji t»an v .pf btunga liar or a thief, is (jje acettsa- 
beiog theleby deeply ye*ji -feha®-/; ti0tt4bpraved4>yfeiscbali&ngingtofi^>«ffoe? 

dened do we find Hull at^EHioftM ; lf' ; tbe Shbridans, lit tfeJ fulness of tfedr ipstw 

’ or; properly sf.takSiig* »o powerfuUyl leflee fed tiom the..pubHc purse, f«present 
urged on iW thSfr yal,r»urotoi i^piriW and thegtr;, Mtv CS|oU as a tailor; and exhitft iifo} wield* 
delicate s«*IWQf^wy'iour, ib at onfi of foenf, ^ tug his ^haers, his yard, and hiA goose, will 
still proposes to flee to disputt* lauds to de-| his fighting a duel remove ar»yjpgft %f..the 
cide the point, and the mbet&rqposes to for-J ‘ foapressiou they may, by such desices, have 
feit his recoc;\izaftces.——At this point, I produced? Wii! iuiot i^thcr total.tocofifirra 


hawevfif, voider*, winch bad pricked tltetn 


it: > For, look at P# duellisf^^ 


wt 
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find, that nine out of tdh fall up6t» tkitway 
of giving tjipraselvcfc consequent - *, in The 
eyes of the w/rld. *[t"is nno\ay jP lisiuj 4 

' . *’• ‘ e is mml# a_ Jofc 

a hira^r feeder 


fs 


nt 
t'V, 

inti, ^genteej life. Til 
scoundrel \vjjo,«k>s be' 


unoii.tlie I «il»ri«;’iu fii’tV&of- ft 1 ;, lining been 
in agent in some pripn'-rtSlel-dticliing affair. 
r J!;eSr!i«t notorious cof^Ms wfAfinve ween 
iigtiling duef-.; seen thru: flic put nun at 
duelling. This is the waj'tyakiug care to 
provide against Elions rduse^H’iiees) that 
they recover their reputation I AtYi^.fJfst all 


censure consists of a wearisome series, of 
slack-twi<ted and •pointless sarcasm, disc©-< 
' ering at oncctfiotb impotence and n ijliqe.-^- 
Prom tliis general de-eripfrtup of the publi¬ 
cation (for it is as a pnWtKiati'o^ in the ifows- 
papers thnt I comment upon it), and wlfich’ 
demription, T am -:a i-tied, Uu*—rerder wall, 
npotr a reference to the ptqier itself, find to' 
bn just, I will proceed to tf.der n fewivniai ! » 
upon a pai'.ii'c.ulnr clause or two of it, tlub'i 
clauses having been numbered by me for the; 
put pose of sir-ing room in' Vpiutatiwii.C 


the effects qf duelling this is the worst, thnt'pknthe loth elan-.*, fhu autbor expresses the , 

readiness of him-olf and his friends to shar^/t 
not in making sacrifices themselves, but in 
imposing fre.-ii burthens upon the peopled 
This is a V.nuk of generosity and 1 public-spirit 
well worthy of the author of such a paper; 
bp T tIs greatly mistaken, vrfen he sl..icn, 
'‘tlmf’alitanks of the commnfiity arp convin¬ 
ced of the Tiedsiity of such sanifices. On 
the tfcnlrary, nil ranks of the community, 
that of placemen, peti'-ionon, and t:vxer<t'e\- 
cepfe.l, use thoroughly convinced, that any 


it gj,vcs the reputation of him cry to tk^most 
flagrant (/•cowauls. Find me a man, if he 
be a soldier liy ptofe^./ien, whb»seems to have 
been a cfkvard from <his mother’s womb; 
who, in wk'te fighting was out*of the 
question^ lus given constant piouf of liifl*! 
cowardice in practising the sister vice of 
cruelty; who, in all [ho transactions of his 
life has been the supple slave of those who 
had power to cope with him, and thesnerri- 
lms oppre.-.sar ot tho^e who had the misfor¬ 
tune to fall under his clutches, and yet who 
were not mean enough to'lick tfis feet; who, 
'Du ard »(As,ranVJ"/k/’4ickl as locomtmmi 


a c 


new 


burdens upon® the people would be 


a. t u tv iii u t Ujfj 41 1 u' v wujuiujji- 

cate his timidity anekpeness toothers; who 
never faced any m ttPin Ins life; who basiled 
from the cut my with an uniformity, an ala-, 
crity,a velocity and a degree of address, that 
bespeak instinctive cowardice: find me such 
a man, though, for the honour of’UfTrfran na¬ 
ture, (and for the sake of the liberty «f the 
press) let us hope tlieie is not such a man 
upon the Lice of thcearth; but, If you can find 
•hie such a man, I will engage, that he shall 
not only have fought duels himself, but that 
he shall be ,a big taiifcr'Anditt the vfece.s-ity of 
dk'dlincLamongsJ.others; and that, in short, 
he shall not be more distinguished for the 
rankness of his cowardice than for having re* 

{ onrse to these jneans ofynidvnvounng to dis¬ 
guise it from the world. 

i’sorcRoivc.s is V \ r^i.T \p tjNT.--T ! 1l\ 

1 mend meat, as itiscaikd/nf^ph isstat vj^iu 
the public ptints,'to have been read, itf’the j 
I b,use of Commons by Iy c r Canning; wH^-h j 
has since been publislfe^t under his n:nn> ; J 
and wltich, in a subsequent page of this shcifi j 
the leader will find copied from the Connote*-* 
newspaptt?; rif the 22.1 ultimo, has cumin!) u 
the'ir^t of imvellu-iw to fbrin and style; 
kinf, that that isjts sole merit will, I think, 
be readily jtMovvcd 1 by every man, who ij at 
all a jud;. p ek lluMnatter. There is in it. no¬ 
thing digu/wd, nothing solid, nothing im¬ 
pressive, iiolliin" cither eloquent or elegant, 
ft brodics in idler eoyieMiws-s nor sincerity, 1 
ncitkr loyalty nor patticiam Its panegy¬ 
rise), niay we*' nn.'-ikcfi to: irony ; and its 

■“t ’ ' 1 ' t 


rendered unnecessary, if sib li person At; for 
instance, as Mr. Uose, Mr. Jluskisson, tlie 
Shertdans/Mr. Perceval (vv ho has a placc u of 
profit yet), Mr. Long, Mrs. Long, the rcla- 
’ tious of M*. Ciriming, and, I believe, Mr. 
Canning himself, were, to receive, not hi no; 
from the public purse-. 'Of no proposition 
for economy of this sort do we hear ;u the 
avtnuhuerit before us ; and, the author of it 
m iy he assured, that all his genet**} expres¬ 
sions of cotopassiuif for t he 'people ; alibis 
affected regtef and p.iin at (icing compdled 
to add to thei.-disa'ess, will pass for just what 
they ar-U' wortli'/* and no more/— j—I n the 
■itid verbose aftieinLr ^eomplnn; 

ofTtha time and the manner, in'winch the 


J latL pattVipinent wa- put an end to, and talks 
| of ’*-(•;<} kn-fvisv and rleeeplion attending the 
j'(?\ei\:i.sc odtko Ling’s pietogative in that iu- 
; st.ftii e V. hi) were the parties surprised and 
j* k.-CCed one may guess; but, as to 
j as to the elertuis, Jjow could they he 
j'snrpri-ikf or deceived? Thu slimn-pali iots, 

J the -ham-lqvalists, the bribers, the corruptors 
! miglit behaken bv surprise, indeed; but. the 
electors are (ihvt/yr ready. Their funcynma.' 
are very simple;. uiubthe advantage of a vli-s-• 
solute n go tlieneCs^.-ot at all lessened IVy the 
ttfu-uinuance at" ig-ni* ig place from the de¬ 
sire, of one party life: Ah another n.rtvtf *bc- 
caruc, even supptiS!cgtbDt,h^parV(a|’ to be bad, 
there ere degrees in badviH's ®-vnmbe pergde 
ii.ive, an opportunity of choosing the best, or 
more propcr’yApenking, the least l ad. It is 
tile manner of siu h meukts this author to re¬ 
present the nation a, being.o*f Ids siue. IS ot 
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one honest man !s there, I will venture to it wiJjkprgctocc innuirv and (^fAissloi).? \ve 
• say, o» his side upon t|iis occasion ; and, sbifl], vvjten this petition cusmjs, see who has 
talk; (\j long ■ as he will about the “ ihr/i l( iTuerferud n/irt, L«ru|LcmpJo dr Mr. Hose; 
sc'ttment” v>fu*5> people; rtring together, ji' UiAf bA.tire prepiMidmance which way. it 
he \\1W. millions of-auch unmeaning phra^s, wifl, w£ sjwll, broth from t ha tutor. 

‘ not 01 # man of sense will he pet*natls to niation,^ bicli *onj/)t^ b<^ <amt which, I 
rUfpet the death, timely or untimely, of tiie hope, xvifl^he, dyvlyand nirtply enmhnuii* 

’ Pitt-debt and'^Sii^-momuneut parlum.ent,— rated to jfv'ery lllihuider. hi the county. 

In tiu,*2.3d and^Ntb clauses he inveighs What I ani*S»ost^jBVaid of Is,. that the pint • 
w^igainst ministerial interference in elections, lion will neve/retjeb St. Stephen's ; that, 
•and expresses his fpars£ that they 3secaleu-» ing talte^fllnUt ty cotjj, the parties wfll 
' latodt» litvoyrthe erroneous belief, that the brother, brother! ye are both 

House of Coni molts, as at present returry^" to the wrong;’’ and that, thus, the county 
an inn dry note representative of the profit. will Uo deprived of the advantages of sy in|e- 

-Now, kit possible, for any one to look resting a development. Yet, thgre are slBme 

ffpon this as ha\iug been uttered otherwise men amongst uhe petitioners, atrd particularly 
than in jest i And, as (he Morning Citron i- bir Henry Wi'dmay, wh‘**fc conduct upon 
do has well observed, it does require no this occasion, lias beefl highly piaiw-worthy, 

!* common powers of face for Mr. Rose ap'd Jiis .iwho will not, one \ynil.t think, be induced 
Inends to stand up in Sr. St opiumto eat their words, meiely because it would 
and there, in a voice loud enough tube hoard, be cent emeut for" a feu* party inti iguers, 

complain of miii’stcriaf influence itt elec- who lunching madifuse of them, and who 
fiofts ! it is true, that, in Hampshire* (here are, I. fear, even now making use of them to * 
was ;Tu interference, winch, ns legating to a further the.tr own ambitious and speedy pur- • 

>\v,vas ot a new ifirt. A membei^was poses. Nothing so offends my senses j no- « 

pro.stndied for having voted against the mi* jbmg is so shocking, ;.s to m.-c a man like 

nistois; but, iu supporting thU jiiemb'*r Sir Henry Mddniay man ot largo fur- 
ifyon the ground of Ins having been so pro- tune, of ancientgreat jriu-.ty 
•■cribed, and also upon tin* giouiid oj' hi* kmi* connection!,, an iii^ra!c?ieiit in Hie h uid- ef 

.verved in pm lunmnt *itieo^ytnn < irit/i* svicTh persons as a dami.pg Sheridan or 

•nuf ever having tn.nhed the pul lit: money, nr a Rose or a Hushisson. To see an upstaiR 
mked a favour if am/ minuter ei!her*fer^ a ukIv mi.ni’ii of an overhearing and insolent 
himself or /lit udations.} in thus acting, does miniver; a mere thing of Iris creation; as 

AV. Canning think, thejf the independent it were the spittle bum his lips; to s- e such 

pan of 4he freeholders regarded themselves a thing scut to take'the command of a uni- , 

as snppo; ting*Mr Host* and evtpiessing their ty* to dictate to inngistiales, siniiii’-, and 

approbation of the undue influence, -which Herds Lieutenant; and to-ce prop, i ty and 
lie and the J'itt iuinistry|thnd«''xcit<;d (ot so bmh and rank all bowing do\. ii hi tore him; 
many, many years’ 1 How'Jie tqally tlunk what eayfec so^jj^i«wi* | W^'.uul so loathsome ' 
that we were sudi dupV&T \\ e sto id fcirvv.it d Hut. if they are pi one to bernl thus, 1 t * 
for ind*p! ndenee ; termini unbiassed exeflciw them bend; let them g f> dowmAnds, “tel 
of the elective iVatirln.se and el ti mduties of them u-ecive the reward ef tlvir h.i-etiess; 
member?"of parliament;-for Iwffnmlrtm* and lei flhetc, for toad's sake, be, at last, no- 

v inptiivimird it in cseniativi”;, v b';\'ieo' we^t* hand to save, them.-I,of the peiilion of 

e.nr pvinnples, not oply nnderjtnod, but d'iam]w!.uv # e’^S as it may, Jioueur, the 
elftlrlylaid fully expressed. It was Wt ptfir-* e^'*!ion has ^loye good ; g "great deal of 
.s ills voting upon thc-e pritr ipks tint so*d; and r. Canning wid do good twi 

l Lnry Mildtnay'aiicl Air Chute niofe clery time: he skd,! agitate the subject; for. 
than one lijjlf of their support ^tmd, ithough winugh his eottstiirfe-uts, iho five and ind<- 
Air. Rose was ionnd nipon the*sam« >iile, .bradent electors^,! the houiugh ofA’./o- 
' v ill Air. Canning jn^Uud to believp, that p tuir/i in ike t.de <>f Jhighl. may, and, 1 dare 
•that sqjjjjprt wai»^ivot, lo Air. Rose, and wa4' say, do, considtr the i r cn,i c ot" Commons, 
expressive of an appr^ufen«>of is eon due? as at jiresont „ returned, *a nerteetly -aj^ qn.no 
dnripir the 4'tv's ot i*j/r,»w1ven hjfexorcPtvd representation ot the ^oople, the trtn*hold<ns 
in Yiantysbire a sway'as complete, n, to o^.itV ojt Hampshire may a; nit l it*, development * f 
ces aiui^wif^k, it* ever petty despot in' minister,al inflneiiee to good account, let 
♦tcrmiinjY^'cixciJAvier his.di^ninions?——■ us have ilu* tints. It is thetpets : a good . 

There is a petition to be p*esenlexl to parija* exposure of facts, winch, at \feii.s i#omt nr, 
tnent, from the county ot 4 hulls, complain 1 is of much more importance to fb<* country, 
ing of the iu/jirleVetiee of government iu *the than is the chojpe of a member or two to 

receift elections d ins is a very proper step.,, servo in parliament, where tie: greatest 
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possible any fnember ran % ofif/o 
<S4hyohthi^p»e %£jrpf ^*pw«re.-^— 
Mr.. Canning's am«idfhent£ p^ojlwstSj m 
conclusion to askn* jne/Cing, thut-^lKrt§v£r 


. may Sure been the 
listers, he »Wr hiC . 
sfeontl then! in whaleve; 
adopt; /or drawing jrnon 
and; of cofrrse, for tw 
etjrf 6 f power/of the ‘eier> 


ndduct of/his tni- 
pfette^ ar&'Veady to 
asofls they nflay 
frdm Re people, 
inifig this same 
of which he 


«<? 


|bt of that, 
tJNfa^gine 


Complains! These is 

Nobody was foolish < M w 

that 1 he, or bis associates, roenflt (o do an/^HiiUee. Hftaceordingly made^a moiion to 


thing (hostile" to the system ; and* unless that 
be mine, there is no man of sense that ex¬ 
pects the least goo,d from their hostility.—- 
We will now fkswp Air, Canning and his 
amendment, and prbcfed to other trtatters. 
—^—On the 22d of December, Mr. Vahsit- • 
tart, a ,’Secretary of the Treasury, rose, in 
the House of Commons, andmoved, iUrahout 
six words, that a Supply be granted to His 
* Majesty, t and that the whole House should, 
the next day, be formed into a committed to 
take the motion-into consideration.- Not a. 
word, by way of preface, appears to h«ve» 
been thought neo^^rv for this. If any 
member wants ^o^iafeTllocuraeni relative 
to the expenditure dnfic public money, jije 
must give a ueftee, several days before hand, 
that he intends to make a motion ; but, here, 
where millions are going to be granted^ no 
notice at all is thought necessary ;«and, 
upon such occasions the game debaters 4b 
npt attend, it bring certain that no one will 
presume to make any objection HviAnd yet 
We are told about guardians of the people’s 
treasure ; and those romance writers, De 
J/homme, and otiSfftf/^iKlje us-Vith-tales 
” aUouttbty holding the purse, strings/—■— 
OiT the^hext day the House went into a 
Committee (Lord HenryTelly in die Chair) 
to consider of the mot put for *gfanting a 
supply to hvs Majesty. As wun as the-tof- , 
nudity of takyig live chap: *Wa\ ovCr, Me.* 
Vansittuit moved, that a sttpfnM be gratUfd 
to his Majesty, which was instantly agrt-ed 
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t&lnessas it to grant money had been th e 
habit and the delight- of theiT lives.— On 1 
the 24th of December, Lordj’olkestoqop.whb 
had, on a formdf day, preffented a petition 
fofim certain Electors of*Westiiltaster.against 
the retain of Mr. &hertd&0, stated, tVit,*gn 
account of the great tnass^of evidence, 
that was to be brought befel^tbe committed" 
appointed to tty the rndrifs of this (fetition, 
i# would be necessary !o name a more distanf 1 
■day tharl the i3.th *of Jahuary, (the dayf 
before named) for tire meeting of«tbe com- 

^ tr»- i % , i , * 


put it oft’until the 24lh of February- 
Mr, Sheridan, in assenting to^this motion, 
took- occasion to notice whirl Mr. Percev'ai 
had. in the debale upon the address, said 
about tile horses of government being yoked 
jo j uk'Mr. Sheridan’s car. This sarcastic 
V?h#^rvaft£Hj of *Mr, Perceval Was noticed in 
arty lust Number. Some reply was to be 
.expected. Things would have been in a bad 
way indeed, if the royal blood of ttfe house 
of Sheridan (see his speech at the Play Ad 
tors'dinner) had no! shewn a little warmth 
upon such an occasion. The cause nf royalty, 
“ regular government, social order, morality, 
And religion/' as his friend John Bowles has 
it; would have been indeed a falling cause, 
If this champion of them all could have 
hammered out of his head nothing to say, by*- 
[«tw!8y. Of' answer to Mr. Perceval. What lias 
been, In ihe news-papers, reported as his 
answer, the resdet shall noW t see; and, tfie 
friends Of “ loyalty, regular government, 
“ social'ordfer, morality, ancf our holy re- 
fl ligUmi" which vvprds, according to their 
use of them, iti^an*such a state ot things, no 
matter what k to;,, as wilL*enable f them to 


live in idleness upm/^the fAiit of the people’ 
labdurj truly, I am^of opinion that tliii 
jloyal and description of persons will 

fcxp&kende no small pain at perceiving that 
ffc'O personS^Swvhose sentiments, as to all the 
main points, that is to say, the poiigts rela¬ 
ting tiTplaccs and pensions are precisely i4ie k ‘ 
•lltme; yeg, l oatm^t but think, 

*' our holy 


yej, l oatm^t but UutiK, that the 
to Without a word by waft of Speech updb ifiends m *' our holy religion,” as John 
the subject j and the repoy of t&e coMmittA Bowlfcf says,, will be grieved to the very soul 
was ordered to be received the next dayA at witnessing the marks of a mi»Under»t:iqd- 
On the next day it was accordingly brought Ving bulWec'n Messrs, ^heridan and Perceval/ 

billions JlBut, Wbaiever jgfief itfmiy occasion, J. pmst 


up. And. tins is ^he way in winch mililotis _ 

upons®*l[ions are gransed. Not an uccojjfjf; |%iere'giv«^»n 
not a single estimate; .not a Voucher of efiy 
kind, whethei as to receipt or. expenditure, 
was yet belike the House How were the 
members to *mow whtft money ought to be 
grauteif? Mow were tlrey to possess any 
liaformsfitm-npoti the'sybjecti They were 
l-n ; Ur, a 1 new- Hmise at least j but, 

Inetif tftey aft met, fhey fall to grant- 
5 uey witJj as much alacrity and cheer- 


tan debate, as it is 

[fled, h^inning Av\h the painted, syeceli 
€sCribed to thk royal-fSvioded IVc^urer of 

the Navy,--“ He w<Nld tikttknr occasion 

*' to advert tf^soinefRingsyif haVfiillen frortf 
'! a learned gentleman opposite (Mr. Peree- 
V val) on a fornscT day, in hjs absence — 
“ fHeart hear ! from Afr. Plfceval^ Ho 
' wits happy t o hear this challenge from th$ 
’ “ * ' gent., particularly aa it was a 
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“ proof that lie continued in the same mind 
• '‘ on this subject, wbieh # wa$ not In* geaeral 
practice. (4 hutgh.) —The learned gent. 
** had talked a' great de# of hii want pf 
•’ Bjpularityf and .had observed, with a Wit 


€< 

> 


fcbrAsps^dent With his candcm*, that it 
wa^syrt till t& govern went horses bed 
“ been yoked^wma car • that lie had been 
“ brought in. §3W though His Majesty 
had thought him Worthy to hold office ,j 
of trust and etnokmfetJt, he,, wit, bold t» 


•CC 


think# u^jatever the learned gent. And 
“ some few other clamorous persons fpay 


<< 


think, that his claim to public support 
was not thereby., lessened, There was a 
m sort uf repoft that be was to lake another 
“ office# the Chiltern* Hundred*, tor the 
“ purpose of vacating his seat* (A laughJ 
‘ ‘ He had flo objection tftJake that flfcpe, 
“ if the learned gent also would tape il-aftd 
“ bring his popularity to tbetestbymcing 
“ him on the hustings ih Covem-Gatden.— 
“ X'A laugh.)" r- — A laugh! What af ? “Do 
you fee any thing to laugh at he^, reader? 
Heie are three laugh# put down s, and, if 
one^rould belieVe that they really tpok place, 
no better criterion would he avatued-where- 
tfy to judge of the audience. l>oes. the rea¬ 
der see any wit? Any point? Anything 
calculated to throw ridicule upon the oppo¬ 
nent ? A shake of the head, accompanied 
with a smile of contempt, this pubhc.1ti©t^ 
may occasion in a company ot sensible men; 
Bht, as to laughter at suejt blunt and hong- 
ling attempts at sarcastic/t^it, it never can 
rind place, except ambngst such oafs as are 
seen shaking their sides at" the grimaces of 
the Drury-Lane pantoSpsimes.——iBut, be¬ 
fore weprqpeed any further inonr comments, 
let us see the sprcch attributed to Mr Per¬ 
ceval, os'it was published in the news-papers 

-“ I^e said, that instead of fencing this 

*' matter forward ( a former mght, die han 
“ expressly abstained from agitating it, jfe 
the*g round of the absence of the rightSon, 
“^c-nt. The noble lord (H- Petty! ktid, 
“ however, ingeniously put into it is raduth 
“ the expressions «w brought ^forward by 
“ the learned gent.,- but he nttd disdaimed 
'* them. Hehad, liwwever, »o hesitation 
’ ** now, nor atany tibc, fe answer l^r vvhat 
“ f|ew did say. *Th€ Expression, the who} 
“ which tile right hotJ.^nat. ^escribed ro 
“ be equfiljto its candour, atc&e ftorri^the 
* ’accident of hi* having *f»e» fee right Jm u% 
■** gent. ^paniSing the Streets in a trkrnipihff 
•*' oar, ‘dmirnted- with lauyels. (A Untd 
laugh.) The right hot), gent, liad «&il 
(r that it was contrary tu^ii# practice to 
(c here to his opinions. That was an ttcon- 
« safion that* same rather oddly from tfeg 
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r^kt bt»i. gent, those whou art with 
f'Tffin/flp tp $4»'4if fei^uuse. 1 , .With 
fehawefrhe was not aware of 
deficinac^ jn adhering to Jhi> 
a*$hejfrigff hero gent, jnspufM 
f- *0 nu|s. CrttajMlyJLts fcgiuiotw cm the 
u wubjectMWw flm house had nndoi- 

•?*gpne tua chang*j and he.saw.no reason 10 
change theta ^witb # w*pect to the rigie 
hon. gem's, chaiirege to meet him on the 
■" Hasting* a/ Covent-CJftrden, he bad *t«> 
*' excuse himself, on the ground- that he hal 
" constituents who had shewn him uniform 
“ favour, since they had returned him 10 
" the first Parlkunent he had sat in. Uhese 
“ con&tkuents he was attachedtd, and w.s 
** unwilling to deam theTryfor the ambition 
“ sej^eaeating my ^tester place. The 
p right hon. g« 3 »t,.had at times spoken of a 
# * similar attachmem, though he had after 
“ wards fotuid k sp eiisy to get rid of it. At 
** least such was the amount of what va-. 
“ represented,in the uews-jiapers, in th.*« 
“ right h<m. gent s*, name. But* perhaps, 
“ “what^was thus stated on the subject, wa- 
" not anUwntic, It was easy to credit ;m 
** excuse of that kind from fee extravagau- 
“ pies eontavned-iifthe speeclfcs imputed to 

** the right hon. gdutieman.”-Tne only 

I'dkgh given to tins spe^j was natural 
enough. Not that there is any thing ven 
original or witty in Mr. Perceval’s account 
of llip triumphal car 5 but, it was impossible 
tb be put in mind of that car; it was impos¬ 
sible for any one to mention it with apparer.-. 
seriousness, without burstingout into laugh¬ 
ter. The thing was so ridiculous j it was 
such a studied attempt to disguise a defeat; 

between this pro 
cession and mat of Blue-Beard; there wt* c 
so many of the persons affd of thutseteriais 1,1 
the Theatre Royal actually employed about it ; 
the pieAMxns so jvcll known to have been 
- got ,n» by Johnshn, the Pltoerty-Mau of 
that play-house; and the trick so complett- 
lydailed, file lui}*rds were so thickly covered 
with mnd. %» the verv nmMM. whom tlii» 


wkh toad, the very persous whom the 

device was infeitded to blind and mislead: 
ia short, the dung had been a subject t f 
j such universal fiaietde, thar, to excite a 
burst of laughter in the House, Mr P. rcey; 1 
had only to allude to it.--—The tenant <t! 
;'.the car, theffiero of fhe panto niftu^sctmd 
;ta feel this, as appeared from his ffplv. Jle 
* f denied that he .had debited tfae ; Electors 
*‘ of Stafford. He had fc olfcr|d himself for 
■,* t Westminster by thvir*e.tpnss ptrwisiivn 
:t 1 Tim triumphal car, wiiic|| had fexcitod'’ 
'**, the learned gentleman’s spleei^, was 
** So very IrilUypt, tluit it might mot lia'e 
“ escajied his* ^sarcasm, ^hcaA hear !) 
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" ed of, butlfce 
M dated to ’cast oii 


learned gfetit’s remarks that He, complain* 
"* *y wqire e&eu- 
Eiegtion, t> n t 
m*y Be 
-fo; the' 

. unless • 
? and mid make a 
as feceb dem#d* by 
_ prints, that nrud 
,’s^ated in this car;' 
thfese heroes, these 



which the'Ieafyi 
" called upon to 
C ir was not Hp-irt 
a 'mature of lauref-I 
brillraht appearance, 
suane of five *u Wheel 
was thrown sit the h 
Rut, in their zegl for 
same prints, not aware of the consequences, 
told their readers, of the contemptuous atM* 
insolent (asMhey had the assurance to call it) 
behavour pf the populaca, one of whom 
was actually* taken up, and* carried before 
the magistrates,*at the. police-office, for 
throwing mud atiibe tenants of the* trium¬ 
phal car. Oh, what jvould the piincely fav 
mily of Sheridan now give, if the great, 
head of it had never mounted that car ! I 
have heard that the gentleman is fond of 
funic and that he Iras now taken tlyi right 
road to ft no one can doubt.'-—p-Tls® speech 
ascribed to Mr. Sheridan taunts h|r. Perce - 
val with a changeable disposition. i hav| 
never perceived such a disposition in that 
gentleman. * I* lias rfoFT as tar as I have ob¬ 
served, been visible** if his actions. He has 
■uniformly aM stead*ly stuck to Pitt ancfliis 
system ; and, my objection to him is, that 
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Spartan General, abandoned the cause of ■ 
Colonel Johnstot^, - And, is it -this man 0 , * 
whom we now hear reproaching^ others 
with a dispositidh to change! Talk of tjbe 
fact of George Rose, indeed I, haws-Rioted ) 

down fve and I'lhmly public _|»k dyes \hafc' 
Mr- Sheridan has abandoned. Thcyfshall ail 

be detailed one of these d f*- -The part 

of the reported spdem* of Mr, Sheridan 
which relates to- iiie*p/nre bestowed upofi-—- 
him byphls Majesty,* and the doctrine, that 
he was not, on that account4h§ lew •entitlfm4 n *" 
-to.public support, are passed over in silehce 
in the speech attributed to Mr. Perceval. 
They were here “ brothers^" and they 
might be " both in the wrofig.” But, diks 
Mr, Sheridan think, that we are so ignorant 
as not to understand enough of such concerns 
able to perceive how it Was that “ h’s 
A , Majesty had thought him worthy to hold 
" an office of trust and- emolument” ? Does 
h«! think, that we do not understand all this ; 
This Is not the first time by thousmds-’that 
wc have heard men urge, as a proof of their 
worthiness, the possession of.that of which 
we .contend they are unworthy. This w-Bs the ‘ 
standing argument of Pitt and all his minions. 

It -was the argument of Cavendish Bi ifcl- 
shaW at Honiton ; where he, too, told the. 
people, th;j£ “ kis Majesty h.ul thought lym 
worthy of a place of trust and emolument, ik 


he dings to the sys'-nn even now-. Bat, as . InPshort it is the argument of every one who 

1 “ ___ 1 1 . _ t_J —__— * 1 .!. F 1 .L.JL _ .. 1 . . V /" ,1 _ .. 1*1 


he is jeported to have observed-upyn this 
occasion, such a charge sounds rather oddly 
from Mr. Sheddnn, who has, both in ge¬ 
nerals and particular*, abandoned, siqce*lre 
and his son came, into the receipt of the 
public money, every great principle that he 
over before jn-ofes.s*4^Mr»i^ ; pygyifj)lcdge lie 
ever gave. I will mentioulwoinstances by 
i?ftyofo»$iecimen* He has been always a' 
loud dee!aimer for the liberty of the press 


and for publicity upon at) subjeattt During Lmeakof M?. Perceval’s constituents to him. 
the last ses»tib*ofl>arlilment he attended-in «They have^ always returned him, he says, 

_ __j: __•/! t t j.,.. .. j t. . _ . t . __ .. _ 


upon the taxes, from the very highest 
to the very lowe^f of the innumerable hlfet. * 
-- - -As to thg electors of*Staiford giving 
Mr.j Sberidtin theii * express 'permission to 
stand for Westminster. I have no doubt of 
the fact, wbiph,^ think, is pretty fully 
]*oved, ■ in their giving bk soy y^rmisdon 
also to stand for Westminster, or any other 
place that he, or his^father, nfightochoose. 
Nor d® lat all doubt of the unshaken attach- 


the House fo taken part iff*hscussi'dn only 
five times; .Ind, one of tpose dimes was for 
the express purpose of preventing: the dlrst 
and most important' charge against I.qrd 
Wellesley from being pwhled ; in which un¬ 
dertaking he succeeded. *Tbe oilier instant^ 
that I shall now mention is, that, When 
Mr. Nicholi had undertaken the affair df the 
Cary^tic) seeing* that Mr. Sheridan was 
jjackwafd about it, the latter resumed the 
undertaking, pledged‘himself most solenm? 
ly to bring iu forward, called for papers, the 
printing Pfr which cost the nation many 
hundreds yfr pounds, and then he, ip the 
last sig^ons’ of parliament, isbaudoned it, 
from tie same motive, ’and with full as little 

as his worthy associate, the J ever dare meet 
• f 1 1 r 0 


afid, I dare say they always will* remain 
art-firmly attached to him as tke^free 
•and independent electors of Gatton are to 
Colonel* Wood. Mr*. Perceval is a prudent 
man, and he does very right Jo decline a 
meeting with Mr. Sheridan upon the hustings 
in Cyvent Cardeti; nbt that I think he would 


^ be defeated; ftp, xffllty, the clecjor^ would ° 
pbe fairly p< sed,^B me old wonlen say * bu», 

{ Mr. Perceval sawphe. says, thedriumphal ca.i , . 
gPwhence Ire would not fail to talent he hiiftl 
Jt was bravery truly wtorthy %f tlw royal fa¬ 
mily of Sheridan to throw dowVtlte gauntlet 
to Mr. Perceval. As if* he had said. I’ll 
‘ % face you at any {ate ! I am not so unpopular 
awyou. Will he mpet Mr. Paull P Will he 
him, or any man lho 



# >17J • JAi\UAiu it, im?^-rfocepamgmn rymamqyt. : • ' 'tifl 

■ ‘ It was net, howeVer, the severity of the-J “ opifeLm.la paklforJ.iie duty in*the„House 
spirit and the same principles ? He lias . **. of, l5ommou|i w#h tho exception only of 
affected edn tempt for Mr. I’ayllj 'but, at " the person jwho fijftd, the chair, whose 
the bottom of 1 ms heart, he dreads li*m, | ’sabry ^a^ mean tx to siyapoft the dignity 
t mofe. arfuin }i® docs .all the other met? '‘^ofMie. flXse, its yell,,as to rewardjii* 

'Ip' toe Jkorld., His.lift "will now. be a " LdxHir.^TLere’weh tuw ufotfts in which. 

liFU^of dHjjtiisual anxiety and alarm. The “ tlw dutft*, of \h'7 office might be dis- 

* jTetiiian may, '^mbly, fail of success. ‘‘ charged. j Tho.jnitembe^ aright divide 

lie ma^iere be srtw^by some difficulty in “ the tn>t)blexnio 4 \ t!'^ et ^ e ^‘ !< v , »* and'ftkp 

. hanging horae the acts to inmsclf or has * f it by, turns j or tW>»e who were, already 
b agents. But, he is never? for one moment, . “ paid by Government for jery trifling ser--> 

* Secure aggjns^aijothec dissolution of parlia- “ vices might well dischaige this doty in 
mentj which’may. happen apy mousing or ‘‘-■nddmon. lie would ask, were the jo* 

^aflgrnoon that hfe fives. He nitty awake any “ nior Lords of the Treasury,- who had ' 

d.iy, and findJiiinsclf no longer a law-giver. “ only a,.few papers to sign, so exhaust-id’ 

» - iimd then comes on his shaking fit. Give • u in mind and body as to be unable to come 

us, oh, gqpdministers ! jpve us but»auother tr down to tlie Houmj.Io perfotta the duties 
dissolution! Give us but one mijre..oppoftu* “ of‘their offioet? ‘He,>lhougbt this re- 
nilv to demol^h him ! Toss him down yely V trenchment would be a pioof to the 
once mote be fuse us! And if wt* sufler.ltfpi “ public that his Majesty’s Ministers meant 
to return to you a member for Westioinsi^r, «f to , fulfil the pledge yf economy, in 
t lien despise us as touch ajS he haste* and ftars " which he believed them sincere, k 

us miw.»-Enough, for the present, ef die " was. thought, by .rriatiy person* ot deep > 

contest for popularity bcl ween Messrs Per- " redeVion, that sohte great ebartgo was 
ceval and bher.idau.* A* subject ot a more “ lA-cessury to save the country. A r't- 

• • serious nature calls for your attention j. I “ gorous 'efiortomy had not yet been 

mean the motion made ou the 24th of I>e- " tried, and he recommended it as the 
cefnber, in the Iluu»e of Commons, by " .first and easiest expedient, Tie moved, . 
Mr. Bionuu’tt, for discontinuing the salary 1 “ a resolution: Thai the praclue of qiv- 
or^pHowdiiCe to the Chrth man of the Com-' " 7«f a salary to the Chub man of ike Com-% 
4 /uttw of IVays raid Means, , The reasons, ,r r of Uaysand Means u as unnecessary, 
upon which tills motion was founded, cxti- f‘ and, in the present circumstances of the 
not be better stated than in the reputed ]' “ country inexpedient ,"——Let us hear the 

" opted i of Mr. Biddnlph ljimself.-•“ He. answer of 1 -orti Howick before we proceed 

“ adverted to*ilie economy which the tomake our remarks; though one would 
“ Speech deKvered in u his iSlajcsty’s ua»ie» . naturally have wondered what other answer ’ 
<s on opening the Session, •.recommended, titan that of immediate 1 assent should given 
x< in the great exertionfL that-would be m- fo a proposition so reasonable as that express- 
“ cessavy, ip addition to thoie already .borne ed in viiis .ivhoi u i u' , ^ • •■•■h at then must have 
<c by lus Ahijest)^ people! It was essent al been the sorfBwofevery nun, who wishes , 
“ to the public, that his Majbdy's paternal well to the country, at being informed-by 
“ recommendation a* jQQt a mere dead let- the reports of the debates, that it urns same 
“ lor in the mouths of his MrijijUrrs tninis4fj time kfcfjuiy ‘members could be found to 

“ ters. In the great difficulties and gre:w seconf the •, motiorl! -w His 1 /irdship 

“ deu^nrk of the present exigency, it wis ''k tlianked, ,thei)HonuM-able GctuUmir.n for 
‘ f ?s-ential to shew the public, tl^it the. f* Sie favoitrable.Sentiments Id' eutcitainod 
“ smallest practical savings would be attr *' «f, his,M^esty's Ministers, who.he.assu- 
N “ tended to. He thought it rigfe-ito lirir.g l *. tfu, hlfii were determined to practise the 
“ forward this rootioti thus early, before “ ectffidmy* mtotoXte^edin hi* Majesty's 
,c nuy individual shoukl unttertShe the d«|jes Sjwech- , ‘He’rHd not, however, think that 
“ .of die otfice on tht^faithi ’of a salary,- |le .*f[ ffie,mrancbpoeni -xecqnunetttftd bv tho 

• “ w^ surtithe hou, gbnt.-yyho wa^Sajd 'to? . I3dn. Gent, coffid come.within the desire 
,f l?e named to the y^igaVjldr. Hobbrnise) •} of his Majesty or ffie expectation gf jho 

, f< would oik suppose h-e wexfib any tUog . ^'’Iptiblic, , The Hpu. Gept. wasjiBistaken 
"'persona] him, knowing, $> he toiistL T i« thinking that aify ooc>had beepappoitu- 
" that &onj) dtis earliest; years he liatlkbi) * ed,.to the office. , Tlie office was still vs- 
6* highest esteem for hi*Character and ^hi- .•* canttijj it shotfld be thfe pleasure of the 
" lities. He thought t%t this \v»s an jin- ” House to rail somebody to tho Chair, 

“ sUinee .in which the ec<^iomy recomnoem f* when tlws House should resolve itself into 
“ ded in his*Meje*ty’» Speech mgy l»o wetl f the -Committee? The Hon. G1 , nt, was 
*' pflt iufirachce. No uaim.shouidi ia h'w^ ff also mistakenfm thinking tjiere ^tvs a w- 


i 
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" law annexed tothe situatidfi, 1’Acre had | performed within the walls of that House, 

“ been a salary from tile Qtofil Lyt m?m the and which it is ^he' duty of every member if 
Revolution, till. iWthin* tltese afew y£ay, that house «to understand^nd to 'ppr&rm, if 
?* wbenltM«mpdto/ieHoi»;Jjconsisfent , requited. N<f matter* therefore, my Lord 
“ that any Officers «f itjs bod$slouid have rHowick, whether it tte calitcU a teHtarbr a \ 

** a salary freJn t^e Obwfi. Anjonnual vote renfiuseration.-^—Nor # is there, imy Jrhrff, 

** of remuneration wn then 'Substituted, to any force in your argument boytrdn pnGce- 
"* which the j ajj b ettr oil the office was* well dent. Many <bad thirms^tvere done about' 

* entitled.. 1% cayman of the commit- the time of the bkjsfirRevohitidty*; and if 
w tee of ways andmjftans had to perform in the House of Commons thought it in comm- * ’ 

* *• the chair of |hat commute* the same du- tent tRat the Chairman should stand upon Hie. 

“ ties as the speaker in the chahvof the Revolution footing, it provqf that the esta- 
** House. He had to attend to afi public bhshmeut was not so deeply Covered with the . 
r ‘ bills that came before the House, towatch hoar of antiquity but that it might be touch*? 

** their yarious stages. Mid to'be present ed. It is only, therefore, torching it a little 

“ every*day in the House, diom its meeting harder, and down it goes. * In the act ofTfet- • 

w fo Us .rising, "for tlje pur pose of deling his dement, though Mr. Whitbread seems to 

?* duty with respect to them. Was this a have forgotten it; in the act of the people 
tSsk undeserving remuneration ? As to t^ingjhind which settled the brown upon his 
** th^ idea of Its bang distributed between "Majesty’s family, it was mtJst carefully pro- 
“ the membew, it would in that casebe vided, tbit no placeman or pensioner should 
** every body’s business, and that would be sit m the House of Commons Look round 

** nobody’s business. # With respect; (6 the von* my, Lord, and you- will see Sbrnd him- • 

“ duty being performed by any other ser- clreds of proofs that tjiis provision fias been 
vant of government, if the Bon. gent. annulled. Why, then, refen to the period of 
“ thought there were an^servants of gp- the Revolution for precedents whicMare to 
** vermneut who .had no business-attached silence every dbjeoter ? From precedents 
** to their BflfvrPs, let hipa move for the abo- from which there lies no appeal either to’the 
** litTon of those ornees. The business of reason of the case or to the necessities of the 

% u this office was certainly enough to de- 'times? Unless, indeed, your Lordship be 

" roand the whole attention of an able and prepared to maintain, that acts and customs 
“ attentive person, and ought not to he ex- * flavouring the liberty and the property of the 
“ <enrpt from remuneration, such a# ilk the subject are, and ought to be, mutable; while 
opinion of the House it should appean to every act and ev§ry custom making against - '"' 
“ merit at the close of the session, when that liberty aryl property, arc, an8 ought to 
" the vote was brought forward, that, be, unchangeable in their nafure and eternal 
“ would be the proper time for the Iba?. in fheit duration. This was not the sort of 
“ gentleman’s motion, on which he should doctrine, whtch yeur lordship used to delight 
” move the order "Ht —Which in, when, under $rour fosnier, and,'with me, 

lie did; and thus this first proposition, made better name of Mr.-they/you described, and 
ftrtbcv&w parliament, forsaving the public inveighed against, thf waste of’tbfe public 
money, was got rid of ! A truly auspicious money.am! the numerous corruptions, which 

commencement!—It is*no miiKST, whether Vyou expressed so anxious, and; as I thought, 
the 1,2001. if year, Ijivim an this ws% *#o sincere,,a desire to see reformed-Beg¬ 

in a member of the HotjwPbf Commons By gingyour pardon for having thus cjjgrtgsed, 
the members of the House of Cotnnrons; and especially to remind yon of your lan- ,, 
taken out of the public pursctryMfhc j^jar- *guage and opinions .when out of office, I now 
” diansof the public puoMS*" and given to, proceed to observe, that the printer has made r. 
teve of themselves; the purse your lorddjip say, yhat the duties mf the 

by hneof rite holders ;# the purse-strings’” Chairman* were likt those of the 'Speaker; 
and given/by . themselves to ofte of them- wbe*s an inference^ was left to be drawn, * 
inkes ; i part of .the supplies of which he that, as one had a saaafy. so ou«ht,tiw pther. * 
him»Jfii to attend to the grafting of; it is But, my, lord* Mr.Biddulphlrad made the 
po tnatw, whether this sum be paid Under .dlstincticw between the Spmker and the . 
the name of salSty, or allowance, or ren^j- ?Chairmai% and, the fact is, the Chair- % 
deration : itps ip), which the Hohse of ’ man of the Committee of Ways Slid Means, 

. Commons 'takes’from the people annually 4 s such, has no more to dp thau every cliah- * 
and gives one of themselves, and it is at- man of every committee of the whole House 
tended^pth this peculiay circumstance, that Vhas ; tbit is to «ay, to read the motions, to 
itik-gireQ W him for services which he per«> ptft the^iquestions, to call to order, and to 
forms m a meojiber of p'.iyhunent, whidi arp tpztke the rei>ort. You tell rfs, that| it is tb® 

.ft > ’ « • 
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dufybf theCbairtnan of the Committee of ^ might 1 ! 
tVays and Means. “ •<« artery/ to all public 
“ bills ttyat coma&efere the Home, to watch 
" tfajhf various &kges, andSt* be presort, 

' y mrt&e Mouse, from, its meeting’ 
sing, for jjfce purpose of doing ms 
ty uMhJtrrpeet to them." Your lord- 
"sTiijj knows very vteK, that bo does not so ah 
tend ; nEft, sttpposifcgsjjedoes j what have 

S * described here mote than it is incurn- 
t upon every membe# to do ? jffi.it not 
the duty/ the bounded duty, of every mem- 
ber “ to attend (« all pubic bill*?' Ayq, 

■ancWto all private bills too. And what sort 
of a servant of^he people most he be; if fee 
'Ixfiujt in the Hotfce every, day that hishealth 
wili permifcbim? My Lord, my Lord! the 
sorrowful truth is, according to this the 


'm 

riavelbeen addpd, “ let him fat at 


speech publtshTfd under 
of 6.58 merfibers»of the House of Ooi 
not one is to be found willing constantly* to 
attend to his duty there, Without a iargean- 
nual "teutuneratian ! And this truth,* ray 
lofd, is'proditiaied to the people, at^the mo¬ 
ment when this same House of Commons 
are ddlly calling upon them for new- sacri¬ 
fices, and expressing their regret that Such 
sacrifices are indiscernible to the safety of 

the country !-The proposition for calling 

thesmembers alternately to the Chair, in the 
Committees of Ways and Means, your lord- 


common observiion, that, “ what is every 
"""Body's busir&S& is nobody's business.” 
And, ia*thts really tlie case, rqy Lord, in the 
House of Commons ? ft a saying which has 
grown out of a general observation of the 
conduct of menial servants and others the 
lowest aAd kast trust-worthy of mankind ; 
is this saying, my rord, applicable to the re¬ 
presentatives of the people ; each of whoriV, 
be it recollected, makes hisconstittrants a so- 


nrajorityf' Ah, my Lord ! This it 
t way of remaning. It was with 
r$e this «at tljeltfises and the 
gave aVlmnpthg and trium¬ 
phant answer to the,4 
ceased fr-kas’l anti -truly' 
you following, in this instance at least, so 
directly their steps.? .^!t vfo# fine; enconra^ 
meat, too, for Mr. Buidalph to make a mo- 
•tion of this sort, when you bad quashed bis* 
present motion (exactly of tlie same ten- 
defley )\yan order of tie day . f —-My lord, 

I hope to see the day, when atdcmf the day 
will not be t^.powerful a gentleman as beds’ 
now* and, having no room tomtomment 
further upon the subject A present, I will 
conclude with saying, •ttet, until that day 
comes, I, for my part, care very little, as to 

S MiC matters, what days may come; % bdng 
ly convinced, that no good to this country 
can possibly arise, while propositions like 
those qf Mr. Biddulph are stifled by an 4 
order of the day. I wtll just add an 'expres¬ 
sion *of *ny earnest bopfe, that that gentle¬ 
man will proceed as he has begun; He 
will have both INS and OUTS against 
him; but, he will have the pe*pk with him. 

,! pixovEK.-WHen 1 tGok my motto, it 

waslny intention to have showij, by the aid 
of a valuable correspondent, how injurioua 


ship is represented to have answered by the k the interests of this Electorate had been to 


England* and to have pointed out the in¬ 
fluence of it during the late negotiation. 
Want of room compels me to defer the in- 
fended remarks upoa # this subject. lu the 
meanwhile, I beg leave to refer the reader to 
the article whence ray motto is taken, and 
also to an s >£mr*k !~> s*^ele upon the same 
subject, whicliKe will find in the Courier 
newspaper of Tuesday last? the 3Qth ukinwt 
The last seoteuoe of that article is the very 


lemn promise to serve them with.Jtdeft(y, andJf best 1 eveNRSad in a newspaper. I honour 
whom, collectively, the king calls his faith -*j ^he wuiier of it,^pdt beg UMf publisher of it 

fill CommonR > What mvlrtr/S nnlvwiv's I t 


fal (^propjons ? What, my lord, it it nobody’s 
business to attend to the passing of bill*, un¬ 
less (hey are paid for ig ? Is this really so y 
or have (lie printers misrepres$8ted tin? 
speech of yourlordsMte —Bqt, if the ar¬ 
guments of your lordstfip, which! have Al¬ 
ready noticed, are caldniated to excite my 


Surprise sun 
answer to th 
ty.ot Chain 
lords of the 
who have 


egrel; h’kat shall I say of your 
proposition for fettiqg the dun¬ 
lin be performed byjhe junlbr 
ury, or of 
nothing 


tb^oept of goyMi^Bks, 


b Shbridars and Plav-Actors must 
waiv till Mr.Homan has closed. My letter 
to him, whiefc wiMi be found immediately 
below, will explaiwhow things stand with 
hup. If he ttbonft want S or 6 column* 
more, however, he may have if. But, when 
he bad .taken up one letter with tracing 
back his high blood; trad, if tbis’wac tha 
* -■> e> ■- toere spreading of hi* canvass, acceding tg 

eagury, or other pa$d personal hi}} own scene-painting e<pft*ssion, the read- 
or nothing to do ? What- h 1 er will allow that I had button putch ground 
your argument in ^nswertp-this? f ‘ If fob for alarm. He may take o columns more; 
“ hon. gent, thinks there fsre any servants that is (o say, about forty pamphfa pages in 
“ of government who hay# no business a*s the wlrole; but,' he,ntust close nits^ week, 
w tached to thHr offices, let him move for or hi* letters musyvait for comenimee of 
the abolition^/ those offices." *• And,” it , insertion. * , 1 
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i *. x 4 EiyatA. In,^’e last wEiJk's Register, 
p. gy6 lilie 17 'for thJow' u<e*ta thanr$ page 
99$ lino 89 for cont*Bvg l rt*tw.& coknieraCt. ( 

. PARU AfcMl&RY D^/aTE^ , 

The F’ursd .NmjjhetW the Eighth Volume 
Of* CciUBHTT’s J%a : uVM 4 vT.<«*•¥ Df BATHS, 
will be ready-Tqr.delivery on Yliursdaycncxt. 
pBrnplefo §ets 6f the Work# from the Com¬ 
mencement in 1803, may fcfe hud of the Pub- 
► l'sher, R. Bag&lmv, Brydgcsjitreet, Covent 
G rd®8; of J. Budd, Pall Mali; amj of all 
J5 -oksdlers and Newsmen. ■ * *- 



m , TO IIK. HOJtAiSr., 

* SiH,-p—When t promised 'to insert euery 
word t%t>ou plight semi* for insertion. Iff 
, defence or the Sheridans fori rather, if my 
Information be cbtrect, every wOrtflliat they 
.wight write in their defence), I'must cer¬ 
tainly have been understood,, as uot speaking 
without somc*iimit % both as,to roars and 
time ; and, therefore, upon perceiving that 
you h^ve begun .a eerwi of letters to the 
Electors of Wostinjnsier, I thick to 

apprize you, tiiat 3 will set apart ten catemm 
for you, leaving you the n-xtlwa nuntlirM? 
choose as to tune; or, if you.please, you 
tnay..send Tfre* columns for each number. 
That this is quite time and room enough for 
‘ any defence that can be made for the per¬ 
sons in question, you must, I think, readily 
allow; and it will be easily perceivecf, th;it,*j 
at a moment like the present, whew* impor¬ 
tant discussions are going on, in parliament 
as well as out of parliament, that I shaliifn* 
some risk of incurring the dissatisfaction^., 
my readers by suffering so large % spac® ^^ 


l R.— Mfi- Collclfs ami Mr. Moment's Liters 1 . £ 24 , 

sequence, however, pf 1 be private corrtTnhnh- 
cation I have si^iee received from you, l*afci 
led to umiarstund f that«yoy do lfot mean to 
allot me a pinfee in vouffnext par “ T 
•not repine at this, as I ctjrteinl, 
it wil] be an advantage to’ fine to : 
of your long and fomly. fifegfl 
on the Play-Actors' Dirffier,' before Fret' 
susyie my subject—-^rCheensuinl^i'turday 
1 will, Without fail; submit to you my \fte- 
tensiphs to occupy the five columns whfdi % 
you are pleased very handsoijpelji £1 speak ft 
sincerely^ to alipt to my ^itack on yourself. 
At present I shall only repeat that you avert** 
wrong in your suspicion as.to tlie persons 
who hate either a knowledge of or tave*« 
participated in wl*at 1 write. • must be 
apprized by Mr. Wright who the only per- 

f j is with whom 1 commuiricate. The only 
erqjoint in your communication, eer¬ 
ily not meant to be private or confiden¬ 
tial) upon which 1 J shall soy« word, is the 
following passage in your letter tome-bf the 
'ibiii l\c. “ 1 must beg of you not’to libel 
“ too grossly anvlfod/but myself;” to this 
1 answer publicly, that I dm not coBsiioinJ 
of having libelled either you or your friends, 
and can only repeat what 1 conuunnicaKfl to 
you in ray private letter, “ I hold myself per- 
“ .sonally accountable as a gi;iitleman«for 
“ every tiling -which falls trorn my penp’ 
#hd without affecting to suppress feelings of 
'ipsdigoation, I shall always i'cci my-elf re- 
•sponsible for any thing ty,l whirl; my iSnW p ' 
$$ attached.—I have the honor *o Jie, Sir, 
.•SflBMi'*’, most respectfully, ° 

lSt Jan. 1807- I’llEDF.KI CK IIo. MAX. 


be occupied by remarks upon such a subject. ; ^ m ~ ^° bbet^ F,.q. ^ 

•Goon, Sir! Y on^tilfrr w uni nterrupted, i ^ .,,'57' 7* Itps 

SSSaS?- to — 1 “sw-HW*- to « 

hear me in answer: . As I*perceive you are c 
disposed to be^ extremity free W£h the cha¬ 


racters of the opponent.* oftfoe Sheridans, 
must beg ofj, you not to J© foo grpsslj any 
body but myself. Of me ymj-.fnsbyf&y just, 
what you please; but, I cannot; «ufl%? my 
Register to be a -abuse or my 

ilb-iAnilo : c 1 _?. 1 ” 



-this woitid be xjurtcf superfluous'!© Mr. Shu- \ 
tridan, who'has the whole of the venal dally 
prints^t his backz^—I mrft Sir, frc.--— 

• Uoiley, Bcl . 2 6^, 1 ^1—frW.M. CJosEHifr, 


la<tt take n i nto its consideration, the ruinous 
comiiUOn*of the persons concerned in 
^West-1 ndian estates which produce sugar; 

1 much “of /which commodity has oblate not 
returned tq, tide producers ot it a price*;;ule- 
k’quate to the mere expense of manufacturing 
«it frome^ic. cane, ’and impoiting it hither, 
without ioclncling thfoprevious expense ot 
purchasing the land ou which the cane grew, 
plan yog and cultivaing that laud, electing 


H DEFENCE OF MR, SHER1D AM., 
Sir ; I suicqi-'iSfJ' acknowledge that you act 
with feirum and magnanimit}- iu lin ing ad? 
•«ii,ue4 - ■'* ! 

■gister. * 


works for the.mtuiu^Ctuilug 
paying the salaru;* and wages 

,..JAees.vuily employed iu stipe _ 

Jf Uwusactitfythe incessant, varjpus, and 
f plicated bnsiuess of a sugaf^tirte. Much 
»tigar .has, J, believe, 'within th<f last two 
iionths been Sfid for 50*. or less per ewt. 


•oees^s, -aml- 
tne persons 
intending and 
aj'rn- 


WliiCt 
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^fewge^fmarance'frotn'i&re't's. 9 d., insfc 


GOO 1 


rttft/ on th« voyage; daty and ' canrrnksioti 
on ;hoj sattie 2s^3d'.; comrrlksicgt and bro-- 
kage on *tiie -sfdelrjs. 6d. ' ’Volal 42s, Gd,, 


• m. 

|»jx)n^ J t«^e infortnatfon^ be- 
Einay most safely rely, I can prove to 

’ J.U "db —,«L« ..... Jf L_... J. 


■"tSuise they pa^more than 


Used to d,p for ! hirve.jyst not# ‘'been eafrfddv On. the 5th of 

4Wrf'v.*n TF.-.TV* t nl)«! Ail S i ri MiKIi 


their sugar, the gaftH. of those who produce j July last. tbere,rer»ajn£d irrthe ffublicvvafff- 

,1 ^ J* . Til i iL. .. . I * .‘« I I _ . *• . I J. ' Vjf* <9 ' it . n ■. £' , . . a. . • *!* 


thlt sugar insist also 06 greater than they 
were If> indeed, the money gains of^sitgar 
{Syowers barf of late years very considerably 


houses of thepwttyf Ropdoti 81,620 cwts* o? 


increased, they 


would' only have .partaken, 

,, as in reason and-justice they ought to have 
partaken, of tjhe general cftect ot' -the aslo- 
•nWiing quantity of taxes imposed, and of the 
other various, incidents by which kite ex¬ 
changeable value of money has during the. 
hist thirty years been so exorbitantly dctifp- 
Ciated. But ihesfaet is, as you Mr. Qjbfcmt* 
and all-persons in the.least conversantwfm 
the subject very well know, and haf been 
proved titnes without mtuilwr, even th# no¬ 
minal gains of the sugar grower, not only 
hive not in tlje lerftf Advanced, not even 
•h ivevthey kept ‘stationary; but for many 
years they have been most grievously di mi¬ 
nified, and of late t’h. y have either bean 
convened into a loss, or at best reduced' to 
norfmig; insomuch, tb.it-iftjie conduct of a 
tugar estate required nothing bill mere agri¬ 
cultural fabovr, or if the buildings and 

rere capable of being' coif- 


sugar. Between rtfcatf day -and the 10th of 


October foUmvrng, '"there - averre landed 
85#,3f| Wtihirt the. same period them 


chinerv upon 


*iWjvd to other 
doubt, that a va : 


therefore, than at once iinnsod: rtf 41 buvnhi; 

the ^yhole of then 

thefbse'K’CS to ruin without tSb fWVteHjilify of 
recovery or iHitigation, sugnfe^ .inters*b.iv$> 
‘continued to cuitivaicbheir #trfWi4w’tthouf 
profit, and even loss,‘in the 4n*pe of 
some relief either frolfei tlie'cCW^se of "gene¬ 
ral events, or from the- interposition iff’the 
legislature of their To th? Other* 

causfs oT vfcritish West-1 Italian calamities, 
have lately \?een added jfitebrtapSrtffs vigo¬ 
rous efforts Mo exclude from thof Continent 
every pai^jfjpiof their product/' It is voryfc 
easy to talk of the iuHTtcacy of such prohibi¬ 
tions, and of rhb irresistible power of com¬ 
merce to evade them. It is much more easy 
to advance shell propositions, than to ptyivb 
then*. ‘ From a docuraei.t pat into my bauds 


were expnrtted only 11 ,<5bb cwt. and on the 
1.0th of October there remained in th* san^ 
public warehouse's ewa£> In the 

MoVning Chtohicle of this-day ffMb S t) it 
is represented that I5rSrd Temple *$fsterday; 
stated'*m tile House of Commons, that them 
were in the poftof Ltffidon not lea than 80 
or f)0 'thousand hogsheads ’b^sngrr. k hog- 
sbeadfbf "sugar on an*average weighs about 
14 cwt. If we take the medium - of Lord < 
Terbrdies quantities thousand hogsheads) 
it wall appear' th5 : r there are not less than 
1,120,000 cwf. of set gar in the port of Lou- 
dfhf ff nd l imagine that not above tvs’o-thirds 
of hist year’s crops have been^yat received). 

It is evident, therefore, both from ihcwmnll- 
ne5s.of live export, end from the magnitude 
of Lite quantity on hand, that Bonaparte has 
not undertaken <1n impracticable measure. 

* Jt ^evident also; that in coilsequence of his 
lwvmg*Fbus dammedup this great outlet, by 
wslnch the excess of our importation of sugar 
;us«i to bo carried off,, a vast quant 5 ly of that 
dpfltniodity' rhust re rtf; in useless, and be to- 
lost to the- Country, unless some mode 
of consumption fm.be gd opted, to compen¬ 
sate that wIfRrfhTasbecu Inst. The btewer- 
tCs and 'distilleries offer su«4) a mode <wb- 
s-tmption wdtli circumstances of considem- 
bie>-£dvim^gef to ybe nation at Large, and 
withcRit any 'cwrcnmsranres of detriment, 
capital; arftl'condenih f’ And by nyaiih^rturscives of tins rosonret. 

wefehpll phtbiiJy^void gi«eat.part of the evil 
wIjjch j B«biwp9r|e hoped to bring-iqwn us 
Hy "Wf system,; but we shall 

cause Ttbat system to be most 

acutely fclf'^tfou^Toi’.f the countries under 
h'lkdoreiuiplVf' aim thus fnake liis curse re¬ 
coil upon his own head:-—I observe that a 
member for r cbh» obttnty (Mr. Baker) 
scCms to be Apprehensive, that the vrtt^xliic- 
tjon' of sugar into bmiseees and di ; tiTlerfbs 
will b»-iupirrout) to the landed 'interest, by 
diminishii'g the-price ofNwn*.. UVihSi-f the 
proposed mcafiiue be executed in^a - most’ 
careless' of bungling,manner, i^ danger of 


purposes, there cannot bd a 
al of tfie land hcrelotore ' 
destined t<> tlK-*r.TO\vth of sngfc, would either 
h ue been employed otherwise, or not ctffti- 
vated at all. But ever)' sugar estate contain- ; 
ing 300.acres of spgiir cine land, has on it 
buildings* and micliimrv, which bare cost 
from fifteen to twenty thousand pounds, -ami 
which are inapplicable- tq oiheV diuriJnses, 
than that of sugar nvUiufaetuv#. * Jlatlidr 


* 


that kind need be’apprebended. % l’t is very 
notorious, that JJffi a long tune past;the corn 
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produced jn this* kingdom h&peet much luxury of selfish individuals, Vst.from//hq' 
less thin the quantity acquired¥or i|i con- sage and patriotic administration of public 
sumption., i have not a£ Shis moment by money by the officers employed /or victual- 
me' any publjc doevtnMfifs orcthf subject*; ling the natyy In conseadcnce of*tfle gross 
bttt the deficiency is nndoubtel|ly very con- ^acts, which Mr . Brooke’shn^. ions cjjfciofeed, 
sidcrable; and there is mtrit sat'ftttory evi- I understood a check "was proaiisetftct beW 
dcnce, asMr.*Ms|th«*\hy weJJ stated,and plied Vo such proceedings of tbeylEtui^nig 
explained, that itwrery year gjow* greater. officers ; and that they were olG^red not tc 
From the'ficcotuBtt of imparts and exports buy French b ramies/ unless they ^jould be 
j&rli;unent 'may easily«’a*xAain what has threepence a quart<*ehe«per than British 
.of late been the average /nnual deficiency; # West Indian rums* How far this has befcn 
andironi the elciseoffice 'ac£bunts of the* carried into effect I know not. Jl^perceivo ' 
quantity and strength of the wash 9k ma- the victualling offices sill® advertise for 

sing com .spirits, parliament may certain a both articles) ; but this I* know, that the ‘ 

(j^etty near approximation to, the quantity of promise itself exhibited a most contemptible * 
com usedjtp the distilleries. Few people, I contrast to the vigorous boatilfty of our arch. 
believe, wifi desubt* that the former—the foe. is not in this way that Buonaparte 

quantitjribf corn ttngorted—is greater than attacks us. It is not by the despicable ped- 

tbe latter, the quantity of corn used in the diary of threepenny preferences, that he 
distilleries j or, in other words, that if not a *i®artj bur commerce, and assails our re¬ 
single bushel of corn were used in disfilia- sources. He excludes our productions out 

t»on, we shoukf still beunder a permanent of evety port from, the Adriatic to the Baltic. 

> necessity of importing com. Now, this be- And. our revenge is a threepenny preference 
ing the case, it is most* manifest, thsf parlia* ’ of our own spirits over his! Wines and 
ment possesses the power of keeping* the brandies^re now almost the only remaining 
price of com at that height/ which shall, life staples of France; and for both, particularly- 
judged necessary to afford the“ owners and the latter, this country is a principal market, 
occupiers of, land a sufficient rent for their By excluding it, we should add in an iaii- 

estales, profit on their capitals, and salaries nent degree to the distresses of the enemy, 

for their time and labour. Parliament,has = And it is indisputable, that we ourselves 
only to prohibit importation when the price should sot tnffer the slightest inconvenience 
of cJrn is beneath this height; and the;thing fepra the measure; for if our ^own distillers 
is done. On the expediency of diminishing -were encouraged by the premise of a per- 
our dependence on foreign, and theyfnaybe manent market to direct trgiir science.^"'? 
hostile nations, for the staff of life, I shall; practical skill to that objec^hey qould pre¬ 
fer the present say nothing; but, I hope! , dace from ^pg&r a spirit not to be distin- 
Mr. Baker will by this rime be satisfied, that, gttiahed from . the choicest cogniac. All 
unless parliament be much more negligftil chymists knoyr, that the basis of all distilled 
of the landed interest than we can suppose It and fermented liquors is sugar: and sub¬ 
will be, as long as^sucffift&i ^Vigilant and stances are fit or unfit fofyhe production of 
j i^tplliffeqt champions Of that body as has such liqUors, as they abound or are (Jeficient 
.roost respectable colleague and himself have in saccharine matter.. M. Beaume a cele- 
seats in the House of tSotdmons. he need p.brated Ffoaeh chyroist in his work entitled 
not entertain quy apprehension/ that the \MJmdiret stir In meilleure Maniere de con - 
price of the quartern loaf w ip; ever be lower-'' Mruire IcssAlembigues. Farts, 6 i>o. 177 8 , 
ed one singWarthing below its reasonable says ‘‘them hi but one kind of wine u. na- 
price by the rivalry of su|ar. «Bdt thtetp is ^are; 'and the only substance which pro- 
another rivalry; to which J will take this op- 4 uces * tugaii By a proper use of* 

portunity of calling the attention of Mr. Ba- sugar, a perfect imitation may be made of *'• 

ker, and of every friend to k theif CoUntry. I foe best wines in Fr$ce, and Other coun- 
mean the rivalry of "foreign brandies, parti* tries: and Spirits, eqi^l to the best distilled . 

cularly French. How much of the national .from ‘wine, ma£ b&F qJjtainCd from suggt^ 

wealth was expended to enrich our enemies and it will be impossible by chymiCal'analy- 
byth* purchase of this article, &as long ago sis Jo distfnguilh'qne kind frorfl the other.” 
ropeat&Jiy suggest in.your valuable work,; On the swne subject see aljp Biograf. 'da \ 

and more particular information on the sub- $Brilannica% vol. 4. Art. Godmqhi and Dr. 
ject was last yfcarjaid before the Hoase of Shaw's Chymical Lectures. * Tours, '&c., 
.-Commons, on the motion of Mr. Brooke: X. X.— Dec. 3IJ 1800'. 3 

and lamenj^ble was if to see, that a most * - — . .. 

enormous portion of this expenditure pro- * f hr armv. * 

deeded not tfom the unthinking or unfeeling Sis,-——At fie bottom of page OGS, in 
% ♦ » % 4 • 1 « 

; / • • 
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*y ofoclastJhttufday’s Register, you 
cal stnatiou that an army of 200 , 
with the proportionate somber o: 
3 vt have assigned-^ anti witi^lh& i 
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sinecurefplaSlpf. Such a measure at such a* 
time asjfthis IvoulJ gjv* real strength *0 the 
country, rmt nidfelv by thB saving it would 


ratejofjpay you have tlvere given to each class} the s&ppg {itt^chmcnlKnd gratv 
*>£jftficers7 waum cost a,sum far short of 4 excite tMhe?people towards % government; 
rnffliSns atpsum. *4 mast greatly rfiisun- who would consent to it. JButf §ir, it is too 

much* Vo expect thajt government or any pfir- 
ty in ^hr stateViU bring forward auch a mgR* 
sure, unless tin*people themselves wijl be at 


state upon 
army ot 200,000 men, 
number of officers 
increased 


random p^r annum. *4 must greatly ifiisun- 
. derstand yftxr? Sir, if this^js not an error, 
which I^think th^ following statement, 
calculated upon your oW* data, must demon¬ 
strate. « £ 

• 300,000 tpen at 201 . per annum * 

each man, ahietantssalowe 10 - 4,000,000 
e 200 battalions with 10 ensigns ill * • 

each, at 7 *. per diem, amounts 

»• dO *_ . - “ 

20 (y>attalions with lOlieotenaat? 
in each, a*t l* 2 s. per diem each, 
amounts to 

200 battalions wgth 10 captains 
in each, at 20 s. per diem each, 
amounts to 

200 majors at 5001. per annum 
each * 

20 © colonels at # 10091. f»er an- 

• nut® each 

Additional pay to non-commis¬ 
sioned officers for 200 batta¬ 
lions, at 4001. per annum each 


- 255,500 


- 438/ 


- 730,000 


100,000 
- 200,000 


80,000 


bwjpsion ill the p'Bbbc’bxpenditurk, but by 
the sgspfur {itclchmciimtd gratitude it would 


*. 4%S03,500 

But, Sir, whatever error there may be"' oaS^ 
yeqy side, or o£ mine in this calculation, 
every mao, ancFjjirirticulariy every 'officer J|t; 
the artnv, beating about him* tig; com tooth 
habits, and the common feelings of a gentle-, 
man, must thank you fo&enterjng in the in¬ 
genious manner yov^have lone, into an elu¬ 
cidation df fhe causes ofthat enormous por¬ 
tion of^our expenditure, ,so grossly and s® 

• shamefully abused, which give to idle 
drones, and nerveless loungers, the ftveans of g 
supporting immense establishments, dhilstyj 
the men of adventure and of courage, wb# 
offertliffir lives to the ravagdtr of climates, 

' and to the swords of their (enemies, are f 
drooping . in penury ‘and wretchedness, 

• * scarcely able to prqggrve themselves from 

the horrors*of a goal. ^ Indeed,*Sir, I" have 
. heard from good authority, foa? there -are 
"nr <n the King’s fierafo prison alone officers . 
■} of al Wanks, Sufficient to furnish above three 
regiments outlie line.—*2t*am , 0 Sir, ygor 
obwient servant ——A. Q.-^-pOeeamlttr 
is, isotL^f / * _ \ t 


the trouble to give some' proof that they de- 
*sire it. I hope, tljbrefore, you will recom- * 
mend pptitions to the House of Commons, 
ancj public meetings to be held for the pur¬ 
pose, or, if public meeting# (unlesJ for party 
views) require more exertion in the people* 
than can be e*petted frojn the apJtny of the 
times,’ let a few respecfable individuals, 
frame a petition and advertise it for signa¬ 
ture.—After considering your excellent ob¬ 
servations and illustrations, both of fop uti¬ 
lity and practicability of such a measure of 
reform, I have only to suggest one remark, 
upon -fois topic. 1 wqpid not wish foe abo* 
litioij, of sinecures to be indiscriminate and 
universal, but would continue either the 
wfcolj? or partwof the sinecure to the holder 
in every instance where he could prove to 
the satisfaction of a com mitt eetSF the House,, 
that bo has ho other provision, or but ah in¬ 
adequate provision for a comfortable support 
suitable to h>s rank in society. In that case 
>, I would continue the sirecure during the life 
of the 46lder. Let petitions to parliament 
be framed upon this , principle, and for this 
object, and presented without delay. They 
Wif be no doubt a grgat treat to our new 
numbers, and an amusing novelty to the old, 
iSwLl am. Sir, your obedient servant, D. W, 
Dec. 15, i 8 &‘y«. s , 




SJKECUR&S AKt) FftaSfONS. , 

Sir, . -I have just reJH with much si-, 

tisfaction your observations* in iheifegisteti* 
of Saturday last, relative to the abolition* of' 


• • 


’ V ’ ' 0 Mb 

’ MR. CANNING'S AMENDMEVT, * 

As pullkked in tip Courier News-paper qf the 
DWemler, 1800. 

, _ L Toassure v hts Majesty th5t it is with, in- 
—,? •'O'--'^ 0 H*aVtac!unent aq£ loyalty,that 
hful Commons meet hisMa- 


as^ntling.-y 
evils and pressun 


J» amidst all those 
of war, and those tre¬ 
mendous aj^uopfrallehai successes of a for? 
ntidable and unrelenting enemy, which ren¬ 
der foe present crisis peculiarly awful and 
alarming, tho*first and most ferventprajau of 
his Majesty's/aithfol. Commons is, that jf. 
may please Divine Rcpvidkfce to grant to tins, 
favoured country the prolongation of a life 
tnxl of a reign, the value and the blessings of., 
which each succeedipc year teaches ts mote 
highly to appreciate.-—II. AnC’^.exptess 
to bis Majesty ourjuushaken determination to 
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stand ly l)'s Majesty'throuhoa# all Vlie dif- l fort, ■w hich has terminated in th’er-ovfeirtlmJW 
ficuities and dangers of flic in Icfence of that powerful monarchy, and. in the <Mh*- 

of the lanya and thisfrealm,; %n plclfi subjnffatruft of it/* d^mitiisns.-Tr-VIII. 

defence of Jfis Majes^s sacred person,,difd .We cannotbuff express' «ttv regret nfiat .the 
Government 5 a?,d of a tbronwotidSpf'&cl to Tpoliey which appears fo havabeen oHimatc- ^ 
all classes -of* bis Majesty's subje^tV by the ly adopted towards Prussia, snouldpiot hWl 
virtues of ttS.e^ovircirn \yho adorns it -—I FI, her n recognized and awfcd uponmi^i thewc- 
To offer to ills- Majesty our c hunsbju and cadon was gonpflfyt; and that ms Majesty’ 8 ~ 
mvctionale condolence ptt th;if slum- of the Plenipotentiary should bate arrives! only in 
public c.if.-.mitjes of p'.tjfopc which has come time to bean helpleS? witness of that prottf- 
.fiome to the personalrfndflomestie feelings of. gious rein and destruction which it mosre 
his Majesty auft his Royal Family, by the timely interposition of his Majesty's advice? ' 
death of that gallant and illustridu^Trmee aird assistance. might possibly Rave averted or 
the late Ignite of Uruiv-wickj a Prince con- alleviated.—IX. To acknowledge his jvla- „ 
«.gp3ted by such near alliances with his Ma- jetty’s goodness in having directed to be 

yesty’s Ro^pl House, and with the Throne of laid before us the details of the 

these Kingdoms— A-V. That whilst we gociaMon so long Carried on ;it JParis.-^X, 

fiiost sensibly participate in the 43 pep and \Ve entertain the fullest conviction that the 

poignant grief with which his Majesty con- just and moderate sentiments by which Ids 

templates the issue df the Lfe campaign on dV#festp has proved himself to have been 

the UPntinent, we studiously abstain'from amtiated in the several preceding negoeiari- 

auggesting to his Majesty, as a topic of con- oris /or peace with" France, ha*, e alike actua- 

r solation, what we well know his Majesty’!? ted his Majesty on the late occasion-’ and 

intelligence and magnanimity would*disdaiti while we,look with envous'interest for the 
to receive as such—-rfhe interruption of his development of thofre v-ircnipstanccs which 
Majesty’s intercourse with the Court of Her- can have deferred for so long a period- that* 
Hn during the last eight months, wbifii termination of the ncgoc.ation which it is 
precluded hii^Iajesty from any knowledge of evident, as well from notorious facts as frtun 
tliose-coun-els by wlikh the war betweeft the language of his Majesty’s declaration, 
Prussia and France was so unfortunately pre- the artifices and pretensions of the ewegiy 
cipitated—V. Satisfied, as we arc, of the rendered fr&u the beginning almost certain*' 
justice of the original grounds of Ids Majes- &pd unavoidable ; we doubt unf, but we shall 
V* complaints against Prussia, we are yet r’see in the whole course au^P’tenor of the 
Ktiable to refrain from deeply deploring their’ proceedings on the part ofhfi Majc ,tv, 
cansequcnces—.VI. ’ We are not furnished instances of that cfhsire for*pdace, h*kI ol that 
with any means of judging how far those. ; sincerity and gbod fj.ith in th® pursuit ot it, 
complaints were capable of being 'adjust^' which have so,often been frustrated by the 
without recourse being haci to actual ho.stifi-' ambition oftljeFrench Govermcnt; asu ell ns- 
ties j or how fur any discussions which may fresh proofs of the Expediency of adhet ing to 
have taken place subsequcntiy*fOTiis Majes- the policy of treating for general pence, and 
#V’« maoious meesage of the 21 st April, ■ only in conjunction with our aHieg.—XI. 
Wcrcuirected to that Object.—-"V fl. But we That we receive with* tho utmost satisfic- 
cannot but lament that /h^. objU£»B artifice ttion the Assurance offhis Majesty’s uninter- 
Of the commop enemy* in« making a frau- yupted concert and good understanding with 
duletit and nominal transfer ( of his MajestyV * 1 the Emperor of Russia, and the King of 
Efcctoial dominions to the Kru^ef. Prussia, Sweden, trusting that neither in waf nor in 
should have been so fapcr<^me^w4t|fw6^esB ^tegociation, his Majesty’s councils will be 
as to have involved Majesty In war sf,parated*4rom those of our Allies distiu- 
wlth the only State' OT^Etfrope whose re- guished by perseverance and good faith.— ' 
sources were yet uty,mpti|fed, and whose XII. The c^cflitinued jftosecution*of the war 
arms might, at some, happier hour, have being necessarily imposed upon his Majesty, 
been employed with effect in a new confe* *\ve trfist that it <is intended to prosecufgj#-^ 
deracy against France; and that the the sue- with vigour : e^lnestly imploring Ws Sfcijcs- 
cesSflU policy of -the enemy in Amusing this ty that nohpprehatision of emlytrrassing the 
.dSubtry with an ijisipcore and protracted 11 * 4 - conduct « a negotiation faj acquisitions 
godatiiuij should have obtained for France fmade dutiny; its progress-may again be 
‘ tftU'Opportunify oSfgoading Prussia *f by tin- sulfcred to fclnxfor a moment tho. military 
“measurgd and accuuiilaied injuries) to that- and na-rtd operations of thfe country. . 
prepnatnrcyWmconccrtt^l, nmf unassisted ef- « ■ ■' To be am tin uni. 
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cowjn and imperial dignity of thi» owftg. to’ksy person, net 

$f Mi of Bngbiiijy 4Ui& miimW engage’ in any war for the 

dnftttni<ms% territories, which dp not :%fcmR to "the cro^h Of England, without tlie 
ltna*t:?—~Acy. WntUM lit; l‘2th'i8md 13 »h, Cbfp. 2.. 4 . , . * 

1 ' - i - % 't T -v , ; . • 
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HY,OF> PQiilTICS? : '•* do, that»mp<?n WVerage Bf years, w© ex* 

‘' ■•{Conjti- ' ch»ngt|a^^ly iiat>re than a million's worth 
Si—In oWtq facilitatejiie of pwy'f^MM^ihctiows for. corn j after all 
teorto Jba^iiotattot)s and fe~' this, ohe|iit0#fea|dly have. expected to hear* 
^ may tIwnk r it-u^cessary to < a q9©mh»r,j^l»e House of Commons, w!>o 
bjeots th»t ; w;m© befoT». p^r* ■' acts fb^jhlwltflle natlo q gs well' tta for his 
wb.aU> iashti,' to. ^ttmvet copi&fueots, ‘ expressing his 

i'article of tUis jjaflU a lift of al^du.;lesrt tbe.pr(c§ of corn should be re- 
jbedmppb» . Mu Whafc,;1i&wejjer, appears still more 

utglist,:yf hffih.yy^ Extraordinary,, % that my roan, much less a 

!Oute#t*^iha(^tHE^‘Wtt i ar© l^giiilator. fihowld supjjpsc, at should argue as 


at, m case the ctmm. and imperial dignity of thii 
** (W*g a *»,»{&© #f tab kSsrMmt' 1 of RngWp, fljiir t»ti 
defence Of any dominions w territories, which dp not 
" cortseaeof {taiWeMet^—t-iAoj. WtituM 1ft.; 12th r and 13th, •Chip. .2..; ’ 1 4 , , * 
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•. * SUMMARY,pE;.JPOfkTICSh' , •* do, that»mp<?n WVerage Bf years, w© ex* 

'' ■•{Conjti- ' cl«ngt|ah^^ly liahre thpan a million's worth 
rued from f»alitatft|l»e of puy'i^MMi^dhctioiis for. corn j after all 

*' wofk of reterencarto ^ft^jadtatiops and ire- this.ohe^^haidly li^ve expected to hear* 
^ qjprk a, whicR 1 '^ may t Itmk r it 4 )§ce« sary to . a el louse. oF Commons, w!>o 

publish upou4iibjects tivfttwuje before. pur- 7 acts natb p as well' tss for his 

liatnent, I ^rppose to iustn^ ' in. fdti»re^. ;Ot ‘>|tnN^iatf.' c'opatlgUJots,.' expressing his 
the head of each‘article oftliis wft* a list of al^du.;le^; the. pric^, of corn should be ra¬ 
the subjects toucbedn^b» i*v.the t^lhe ^lagM^, Wha^; iiibwqjer, appears still more 

tier as the following list, jtjSfe/oiSn ifart^wdinary,, % that my roan, much less a 

to be a table content* J^iha^k^'Wfear© IcgSlattir. should suppose, dt should argue as 
now entering , ap^+*rrir%*Mlat4tdi* Sfop *" if es.,asxpy»o«ed, that corn being at a high 
II, The Uii Possidetis, III, Hamiw,, . ,IY, "'■'pfitya',<ptyi;A . circumsymce advantageous to 
Flourishing Slate of ike On of,cam. Generally speaking, 

dthe ^pth ultimb. Lord Yempleimo^d for a , OO tfade which derives advantage 

committee of the House pf ConqfMnas*^.' ^^..^'..t^^nMiaoceef. high price in the 
ituyiire, whptbar ( opaesfcouaf of the vc ty low f afdfetet* of'ymich it freatig. Partial instances 
price of West India Sugar, it woi^^ be of ■. ad^mage in thus; way frdjuently occur } 
proper to pass a law to permit -h*e ttme to reflect upon the natural 

«uA sugar in the di3tiltert^s;*wheltaip^u consequences „of tubstitution and competi - 
9fr. Baker, one of the members for. jfllgjfe ' t&M ; andyou wijl find, that it is impossible 
fordshire, expCassed a hope lfli^ nothi^jg^S^ that tlic circumstance of high price should 
this^soit wouldjpa doxje precipitately* be’generally and permanently advantageous 
the corn-growdtr &wiwjl& > u^nN)i'.9y ,.te the jharsbq# employed in the producing or 

probable ledinatiou whb&ftauch^ A pejma'Dufactfltihg or the vending of any ar- 

would produce iu the price of <^n. of . common petfcssity, use, or conve- 

last number,.at page 34s. ibe .nlg^trhm seen ’., ; 3f. ^tls be hue with respect toall 

a very able letter uam this question, Thq 'jp^aes- of oqfnmon traffic, how peculiarly 
prices of’fttgkr ajr| , fltere. ! stat^d| andfi-Ttey <wjdeut r i.s tire irufl^ when applied to the ar- 

fair representation is^;ttiad^,Qf t0,4istressOT tfele of o#ro l The price of corn the re- 4 , 

situation of ithe / sBgaf¥pla^qr|./^'|!h? stat®^ .-of ,|jje pricesmf all other artidfsajA ' 
roentj, in the same Mtwk .1 ^c^fde .•tp^lhj^awnaxon ,’couccrns, of hffi : 
chase of krepeh brandy, for.tejfwwy . 5 !!^ iiotjj fob ^ng^#i^iLfe said, that men eat only 


appear to me to carry in.ftqonyictspi fpcleWs &w^L,am 
. as th^lvritef evident^ "•ts4t^t$» j. jfqr f, 
cannot easily perceive ftaw we :; 

the enemy by excluding from uurqsi stpy,ef. ’ ^^|ipnis 
• the necessaries cffHfe '(attd t»^:,iraS(w, . %' pdf - raise 

we. must qow»li(ier,ljf^dy),^ni^Ja)te.,'na^f/ef^w^hal^ 
supplied tq.} W^tafgg |tis, «a^', ,1»- 'l hfHj^jwf.% 
iKiur: , I4p-u4 ; ^3fc4|^. tli^^g^eht/d^p,; ;.y|*i.,q«mjd' r 
referred ■$*,* '»pot, { a. gaedom^■.1 s;£mw;,'perc 

tbatjt lidi fmd,. & _ st|ifej*r'for;qu 

nay%fl»4* -y ®»&; : in ^bj'reguluh 

heqsibns 'of J^£‘jBaker,rib'b.is^»*l» 4f4Sw? ’ MjW$ «*! 

as 'he go4!S^9|dis^ 
that we hiwehi^:p'»W^ 

corn 1 aftmylalr &ai|Kevh 4 #©-'tle©h'a|tfit^jf t mSn1»4 
etfeci»*,bf % ecantjg } .■kno wapf isa. p* ,U»pdi^4i 


i^» 4 . ,% I’. .pottke. i^taeces.<4ry to 

ild ‘ : s£ ,«rf labour. yet, if barley 

q$a astyef* ' be dear,' or, if bourn 

1- tpp»:,rafej., ^ndf rais^flmtj^U and beef will be dear- 
1,' *»•,•»<*$£,'-j^wl^Quor, U oats be dear, the la- 
*1 Q*$. .V-,;' '' ; bw«55wf rmflid iu price j and, if 

i|eht/ihe^.' ly^qm-tld'-'^ecp 'the hoise upon bay and 
dnljr^jxirj,;; s|piy,#ere. ivonldffie so .much jess; hay and 

cprp is, 010 ^^©, 
^regulumr ofpricejjand, if dh© gaowt* 
4 tbH8n^s a sack, be is 
Cfifies i^.he ««Jd it fer ten shil- 
j because, viewing, observe, . 


Unices In their ^-weroland pirmojimfcFccs, 
,‘'pm his libovttj eest him 
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tltpe*, duting the debates, in both llpuses, ( 
upon die papers reilaUve to the late negocsaj 
two. ■ I^ ; AnnM»6B* r w^eb .thaj^pay their 
fwn^oi »'day-|rftten grqfct smd 
ftpoa. wwUid hire mpst Jtftterly 

complained of the 

bot,'Nl,"§fpr : i, hav#i-j<> 

gfepnd for, any figpf) co&jwnlVfoir, except , 
iw>.the mm tfM%, artijbt causes, per¬ 
haps, «ar ra®mber»*astos just as much jit 
owe time as at another- ,%m ** Hti Posgi- 
" deds" mous, the /earned tell us, actual • 
possession^ or tkes>t*te ijjf. acpsarpmssession ; 

' «nd,wben tbsftaikabout treating upon the 
.MriktoF the *f Ud-Pos^detis,” they mean, 
tliat the parties t^ree- by j»a^ of prelimipfl,- 
ry, hr prat, barium drat each shall retain ail 
fiba* liepaKCssestttthe moment’when the ne- 
if this be the meaning 
,(Djus.hej'‘* Uti Rossnletjs,” why not give us 
fife meauiag in our own language at once ? 
RKrthote who upAeiuse of such phrases, 

. whi jh the stupidest wretch upon earth plight 
learn t® use its well as they, in a few. hours; 
nay,, which a parrot would learn, or which a 
high-dutch bird-catcher wfiuld teacl^ to a 
bulHinbh or a tom-tit, in the space of a 


, *7 . . , , 

a% much money in wt former' as 
♦Wey cost in the latter® eftae \ ana, as rp what 
be may d$ar and, guim* laid by n 

in a country ^here coju sell* at*dye sbiR,, 

Kngs a ?aclt is etfual t® two gufefva ^i id h^ ' 
in n country where corn sells a^tAi InHhn'gs 
a sack. Hbwy Jrouridless, th?B* are, the 
fears of Mr. Baker! He/is tqp honesj and 
independent a man to have fajgn«cl an*alarm 
for the purpose of liurtfouring die prejudices 
•of his constituents; dr, I .really should have^ 
thought it impossible for him To be in ear- 4 
nest. He may say, perhaps, that*Taboivr 
. does not rjse as the corn rises: If it does 
e jjpt, the greater ought to bfe put sorrow j 
lor, we wbjl know, that, then, the hardships 
of the labourer be Increased. The 
filet, however, is sq? but, then, # aaothilr : 
fact, is, that, though the com-grow** does 
not pay an immediate increase of whgea?%i 
proportion to the increase of the price of his 
corn, yet, what*be does not pay ip anirame- , 
diate increase of wages, he is sur^^ppV ip 
an increase of amoun* in hispoorirAtfcs. One 
’way or the other,the increase he jamst 
pay; for, the labourer never receives more 
tlian is sufficient fdf his subfeis%ifi|, uhd that 
Sufficiency tjjp com-grower must supply, or 1 month; hod do they think, in good earnest 
•else -the labourer ceases,, to. exist, und,^«f - £ is -* — 

‘course, the labour ceases with hint. ,Bu*, 
here I shah be told, perhaps, that a similar 
course of 
corns of 

if they were left to dispose of their *property 
- as they might choose; it' there were no tax 
or restraint, whether as to its dettinatiem or 
its use. With then* substitution is inutosr 
' sible. They must raise »ugar, or : nothittgV 
and they are compelled to h^ihg it to &he 
market, where, too; wEatever may,bis the 
jpsipg^qf it, th^y are compelled fo-pay,the 
same duty. Hence line ltecess'" ' 


that tbi* last relick of thetnnmmery of mon¬ 
kery, this playing off upon us of a few galli¬ 
pot wdr48,*will make us believe that they "are 
f reasoning will apply to thp con- [Earned f .Leaping, truly so called, consists 
the sugar-g rowers ;• and so it wouH.^Tm 'b® P® 8 *®®* 4 *! of fcnowlpge and in the 

.. *~ A - r * u - - “— u -*~ ' -m cmwni*micat«%tmit knowledge 

tO odiers ; and, %s far as my obsejvationVill 
' enable £$& t® Ip^k,- what are called the 
horned languages, operate as a bar to the ac- 
, quirtanent real.fearuing. I already hear 
i»mep«daffgi^,wrpi^ant, exclaim; “ this 
is.pred.sdy theyeayaning of'tiie Fox. with- 
“ out a tad.” fidt, to liring this matter to 
the te*t,,|. hereby invite the f«tr»eR gentle- 


regulatioux without oidy dsefl ^ tbe jttiAof J ttfen^Sjw t#b, : pifvertjttes 40 , a discussion 
hundreds of opulent ftyoce#»pti- \j upoft, fhe l^ijeot; , ^ assert that what they 

t certainty of tbeir, aftarrs^, OP aob s are improper- 

'state ofdisttess, to which in&tiym ''BtrtS:' 1y£> caUesti • 'jirtd.-that*as a part q'tywerat 
how traduced. r .'h5otlun^ c®£'ht5-sfefe'!«pts^'l eSdtion, ^jkefc wt^.u'orst than useless. 
chievbastotheCommwnuy, gdi|i#ly;'»Jeah-' i^dpth«,,4#a^im fuayeobiigh for any 
ing, than thetu?rwf| of^com s}4o s^yituops \ of to disprove, 

liquors; and ffiis evil w’Gptd»*Pp% ratWhe. ^ihelo ppsimstMir 1 i w ; SA;fherefore, give them 


lessened bjr the use* of st^Rf 1 V» I.. jmk^iah- their 

in the making of those ' '. v #fhah£ smd, if I d o no t * 

tmnxA<$i\it be tfiiule tofidd tt» the ■ quality , wx||; c#n!Wfrf,y,' 1 aJfd; , 

of foodln, tjie pother'1»»»Wiy; .andto, ,be crftptity columns of 

%ucha mbasure^pposcduppn 'tlm^band-df !>«&»#• 

,:it». injuring the griiiprs • ydxtd•beaj^ gto^.s peak, or 1 

‘scandalous indeed; wodtd^jj>4 Aodkr*g j#^iich*iu37j»eople do 

•.gtXbBJo, the heads as weh as to the'lleatTiwili'b" ■ }vd' .-Icsi^dng,- Rut, 

•WunttygwcUe nen.*-/lL t The ja w gjli iB p pr» <. rrdm the opinion, 

iihbsi? f^jps ,<rp iftalknv, and 

pea^inpwktla of dire^lmt^ed'^i^is^iy • Readier, ''fhe'wat^tite deeper the 
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weli^^—To return no* to -the poetical 
•topic before us, it seenvCfrom the whole of 



lothifig' to tpfc- ifoout which the, puiblfo 
ild harp hreplfoje to bestow opp mo- 
mfent’s attention Bpoujf #(fr»af what m ;; > : - 
tance was it, in soph a association, whethe? 
wftch was the basis or K^wt ? Every one must 
know, that, long before a treaty txssdd have 
• been collided, tberp most have been ces¬ 
sions or 6umhderfi,ufi oqr paft, or, that we 
could have obtained nothttttt from France In 
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*Vy all that gio negotiations should 
have <• been epSerw Into; Ithat no belief 
JiliooM j#aye beeoscivon to snefa m*n as 
RttMUtiHf dhdTalleyiyndq” thatitwjs 
the • pegoejation had failed 5 * and 
tfaflf wMwpt tbnesiSNreJtpl^i exterminated 
to the last piau mkrlMB tttSafwitbRuona- 
p*?ld, untif she ne!i|Sjjwfbed his deteimina- 
tfon not to s^ier W fo A#e any, connection 
mi% -tbk mtMmt* IBut, Mr, Wliltbread 
was bf opbratUv |hat‘ theh^ were not auffi* 
pppareaf for breaking off the 
negoclroetj. ’ f«*to the moment Mr. 
box becftowpoetically dead, ah-anti-pacific 
spirit begat? fo appear on opt parts and that,* 
as foarat^^i# stood, the possibility of 
peace-with France seemed to be cut 0 ft, 
H$ th refore propoa^h to insert words to the 
following eflfect in die latter part of the ad- 
dfe*# to the kin®: * r *To assure his Majesty 
** dr theflrtu deteMniftatiun of that House 
,f to co-operate wifhTlis Majesty in calling 
** fortp the resources of the United King- 
“ feta, for the vigofous prosecutldh of tfi§ 
& war in Which 'this Country is unhappily 
** «t® etlgagfd; and to express to His Ma- 
jetty an earnest reqnaw, that His Majesty 
♦* wilt ifl his paternal soWtude for his 
4 # people, a* far m may bp consistent with 
“ the honour of bis c 1 own stndjhe interests 
" of his Kingdoms, a ford every facility to 
** tho re*(Motion of the [timings if peace." 
■——This amendment ought, in my opinion. 
Ip hive been adopted; and, my Lord 
JEfowick must extuse me, if I think his 
‘clewing argument, to. wit, that one man’s 
Warning tfciuisteni for’too much readiness to 
m^te peace and another’s bl&tnfag them for 
foo much Caithness to break oft the nego¬ 
tiation, was a proof that ministers had acted 
wisely, had no force at^all in it,*iwd»was 
nothing moie thpn one of those old Fitt- 
quirks, bVVMihlch, >dtb the aidpf a place and 
\ majority his Lordship's solid argu- 
Midheohsso man^ fumes answered. 
Wtwfhe dpbitera of Mf Perceval to 
i,Hb$pd f Suppose I knock my 
without sufficient provocn- 
audanaan wH more Violeta tMn my- 
not spIUting*bii, skull, 
, wispier man blame me for having 
him at all t kmt to plead, the contra- 
oty opmfonv of these rhea as a proof that 
ve acted wisely and jfosdy 1 -^fo to 


what use it, to bate kittled this juere- 
form of a basis 1 The ministers* for'VhBg 
reason I know not, and! cannot imagine, 
iusist that they .did begbs to negutijftp droit 
this basis, and, their opponents coctepd,* 
a matter of course, that they!® noE‘ Yury 
littl&mterest has, however, oehn excited by 
the dispute, every man of sense clearfy per¬ 
ceiving that thq pohft a#issue was Bot of the 
•smalfcst importmee, and, at the sorbet time, 
rejecting with sorrow and with shame, tjjb*t 
wbtle we were spending^ onr time in s|ph 
quibbles, like Milton’s hi^en angels,'sitting 
ugpn the burning matle, vjrangilpg about 
predestination and free-will, our emmy was 
tarrying his triumpiiant arms Over newdt^ 
conquered states and kingdoms. Th^s u Uu 
“ JPossidetis" could not charm #wn, R was 
not a speU strong enough 10 stifle fois to- ! 
flection ; and,»on hearing th«. # g«#ipot piiraae 
echoed from side to side, it watt impossible 
that it should not occur tw the mind of every 
man, that* between the fwo, we had been 
bt ought to dur present sitd#fltgp; thd only 
questiqp, with us, being, not whidhhad done 
11 s most good, but which |ad don*iUs least 
injuiy; which had had the snudlest sforre fhe 
producing the ruin and the disgrace pf ouw 
connti v ; a question which most, rfim Wilf, 1 
I thfo^ decide in favour ->f the presqpt mi- 4 
msters, who rn ust work day and night ,to% 
whole years, before ihify will be'&h^l tf ace 
comphsh a hundredth part of thi mischief 
accotnplishiSd by Htfvmdhw foinionS,—— 

In the debate Attributed to ajpe House 1W 
-Uommons them s®» coni«ldrable athemsf 
excit^ci by -Mr. Whitbread^ # dwermg m>m 
tli* minister, and evap 
nwttt to foe addreea/ " *Tlfo Qpp^mk}' 
ps foe ChrW%^rv‘Mexft de4t 

son and solidity. H , 
the ministers \ed •been 
thcpAsaid, theg had been 



,vl 



1 

itsitwg on war 
Boot 


SafMWPr, rather tba« sufthr" 


jfoouisuBi totoi^iclude us frora all eohneaiou 
with UM'bdt*w<Wt*j hut, he coui3 T quietly 
thp out of |)!iht r bdder faj^e pretence#, 
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while plice Was made 'ey others/ giving op our honour has irr it, at bottom, nothing 
nil the objects/ 1 for which .he liad. pledged , more 'than th©' wish, if npt the settled irtefi- 0 
himself to contend S-J tCtr my part, I atp« Uon, of sacrificbag England do sdfisji, co.11- 
thorbnghly cdhvW'ed , J that lotions; and mat, as to foehonour’fif -this 

•will/as long.a* our system 'of’K) 4 ’&€dn- country,'j^.neWeftt^iptiO'e^hef tlpC-Jieads 
tinues, agree- ?a terms'^ pe&e ’which or the hearts oPthose (I «tn«m the" nefcvsgr 
shall” not be,'* in hfs/cddvMibh, calculated wrid»j! of COdrse,) Vb&ilre everlastlngSy 
to work, for our d^srftictioh as; fapfdlyf'add repeating the word.W—It was said, in .one 
efen iridrtf fapidly, &tjft ,mf. .hfever, in ’dr 1 -these ispefeches, /hat?’ the profile were 
piy opinion, as longW that; system lasts, 'tittetitrio«» v, io .theft 1 ' bplrifdn, that the w* 
will England knt+w an- hAn* of*feal pedee. * d%ht tp ,? be cblfttnued. Yes, for the defence 
, Hut, Of what u-e are high-sounding $*atjds,' and the future safety of England, Scotland, ' 
without deeds therewith " cdfr^^ondiug? and Ireland's tilt, to tell them that we are 
^And, as it truly become,‘ach’aoftfgewaS to dp* ajgwaf for,confections with'the coptinet# is 
tain even *1 sltort cessation of ..arfo*, Hvbf 'hofth'© way to make them approve of its 
should not the w.-ur to negotiation kept * cdfetiiiuance 5' for, while they are perfect!?* 
Open? There is nothkig, whether as to,Us. iuidldiwdus as to a war for the safety and ho- 
fef&et at home or abroad, worse thahi befog |‘ »ottr of fheir pwft country, they are not 
compelled to recede, ^either in onfiii con- mufch’ less xmaniifious in scooting the idea 
duct or one's words; and, I am greallj$ : tfo* > ■ aM^urnkSiatg the war for the sake of the 
eCived, if Loid'Howi(ik expects to'be able cmitlnOn't, every part of which they 

* to keep the ground, upon which he now plaiiflyseeattheftmt of the conqueror.- 

stands, pr affects to stand, with respect^, fo III. Tfwbre 'ettine oft, hpwever, - iir‘ the 
France. I am for qp disgraceful 1 'terms 4, t^F Coufste bfetfte debates, some observations, 
peace; but, to talk of tecoveringihc cjwrtij?- which* as; publish©! tn th* news-papers, 
linent is now madnessy and y$, 'would; ^e f arewdR worthy of onr attention. Tw>firs« f 
w illing to m^e-peacC immedi#ti|y, -leaving thaf l shall notice relate to Hanover, 
Napoleon to take ivhat he pluses in fjner- ana I slinll givetbem here, as I find tbAn 
inauy, in Poland, and in Italy, Sid’ilyjn- in the speech published under the name of 
eluded. I know of no treaty of alliance, , Lord Grenville; as follows: “ Now asrfo 
that We hate w ith Sicilyi I know of no “ Hanover, this was a nice and d>fficutb' 
reason, w hether of justice or of -policy, for « ^p&nt, and no misrepresentation should 
our carrying on ftar *a day for Sicily any tf be allowed to go abroad respecting it. Ne- 
xnorc than for Hanover'. I wdpld give up ** Ver was the Tsspe.of the negociation An- 
nothing that should tend, in anywise* to *' nected Will}, its fate. Never dtd any in- 
weaken ourselves j but, I would, make not ,f ietestecl Jeding dHse respecting it '. But 
the smallest sacrifice for Russian or any ** shoukl it bcalienated for our sake ? What 
other connection. There;'was a state of “ if he thought wglowed such a debt as that 
things, in which such connections wem we 'acknowledge to ‘Russia,* t<l Sweden, 
iynpctgst^r best mean* of defend as well “ to Naphsi 'hoiit muck higher the debt we 
ns of' offence against our most formidable owe fo cur own sovereign ? And surely 
enemy : that state of things* thaftks tp the ,f we avoid the disgrace of sudli a 

Fitts, is completely I" saorreo»,«igvhich would confband us with 

no longer af trace of it vetf t « lfooi» : 'W*feo foad® such shameful sacrifice* 

these Pitts n%w cail upon 4 to)the'ir»wn fears', fir their own iu! wests, 

nnttl the fct maa tnEng^tod be Cipter- “ Hahovef was attacked not as a German 
mfnated, father \fh 5 ^,.^t||'xtp’ ; 0 mmoc|fon i s *" te^fitoiy, - no* A^ttnected-with the Ger- 

* with fbe„,poaitiiM^t f give t4. corps, but solely iccuuse France 

onr ma^jiie figWi, *S# obH g'patt'^'^emp , at tttffi Mth England-, apd while wo 

*Kapblebji wi^rater * inimlnerablc*nere, tire enemy was 

: continent,j bfi -s#Sft ,giw%iV # ^ s tetermii w&tfawmnd us through Hanover. 

‘ nnvr, gofijal&t jijffet^»e ‘ s^tain' otWr ,r '|fot say^hg afid ma^is^ 

' oouAbc^om tfi^wotild,^^ lyM/jitAi' {jateMrtfhr, «' mutijotw tf» that r 

' I!scritke l iiSttfdI>|S|;' , doi"fo|^pns,;:aiid ^nfid^'m.idh'fetriSfimsfeticies, HhnoFer shdpld 

'ijsrivatc feelings a^4nti»^|.''>■" 4 tm.sk ks^Bdktpfitirej ’Md wlifen 

theiii, f BBktikjntcrests, 

* this camt&f. Who, Mich"'fenns/n^iuld */ltshi«tM’^^efehd<Sf ^JJritishbaagnuiri- 

s^llit^|r s «ec a Buttte s<toiijffi&Kngi' respecting 

This lie what, in * fiftt* i *** Ftariatittr pfotmle#W'' , Pii£ii- : a»' her«$ and 

France,' we havCto^uardsa^nTOti and, .'K*^to|Sal.mb^*l 1 moment df the negociation,- 
may S$" assdfet^ the 'b^; hilt about * * k % i$as fost^vetl it should lit: yestbrtsdno jts 
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. **. lllrfal sovereign. Indeed it was needless woulddietyithout chjldreni and, tie whole 
«** to do otherwise; for they well knew that tenor of the a©l clearly shows, that'the ob- 
“ Britisl* honour tv»uM ntoer’faiveconsented J'ect of ft be pra&ipio% was, to prevent this 
ia‘surrender jh’'——NoV, I do aotsatf, flatiM#irqBi being Involved in wars for tjje 
that Jw^d Grenville uttered these words, atW saW(pi^f,dominions, the property ot» the 
^ „I eomrirept upon them because I find them prin<e§/arid totally separate in interest, from 
published in a n^ys-paper; and because I the. kingdom ot England. Yet, we .now 
am convinced that they express doctrines, : have, b^n it war for Hauower, and that the 
which, »if adhered, to, must acwKnplisii the previous conxent of parifhmenjt was'not qj>- 
«uingutshment of thfe remaiilof'JEiJgl^ tallied Dye ril wettferovf. Nay, inhe French 
liberty. Who the “ gfeat statesman,” ai-, had stood gut, w c are painty fold by thS 

• iuded 'tp* is, i know not y but, be he who author, that we should have been at war for „ 
lie may, widfcly do I differ from aim in’ feel- VLmotex now, and 'solely for Hanover; for, 
in" and in opinion; and,, whatever may be that, under such circumstances,. Hanover is 
the feelings oj'the author of thra publication^ as dear to us as Hampshire! A n d» what* 

iMhcan assure him,’ that Hampshire will think . are these circumstances ? Is there any thing 
itself as Ijtib; indcbted'to him as'do Lord peculiar in them ? Wew-we in alliance with 
Temple. Hanover as dear to uaas Harnp- Hanovar ? Had thae gallant and generous 
shire! To Aim, to this author it may. fee; Nation lent us any aid, either in men or in 

but, for my past, I trust I should & rb&df money, previous to *its being conquered? 

to shed my Wood to the last drop rather thin No: tins is not pretended. There is no 
see the latter a departmerft of a vassallung- pretext-of obligation,Vilher express or tacit; » 

domtif France, while I have no scruple to > set up^ The circumstance (for there is but 
sgy, I care just as much about the fonio«.;;hs on®) is, “ Hanover vvas, conquered* tecatue 
I do about the.Ducby If Jhunswfcfe «r the " Fransewas at war with England" Well, 
•Piiuaipality of Hesse. ’Hanover as dear to and will ne^JHanover always be conquered 
vjs as Hampshire! I Know not what the dfeder similar circumstances? And must we 

people in the North may think of this; but make war (or continue war , which, in effect, * 

it really and literally comes homo, to nay is the same thing) against France every time 
fii^-side; and a greatjwisohjtion it raustbe she* conquers Hanover? Amj^ must we 
Jo one to hear, that^Sne is considered; by never make peace without obtaining the res- 
this author, as having no,greater claims npa^ titutien of Hanover, cost what it may? 
the government that) a Hanoverian Inffo! Durin^the las! war Hanover as well as Eng- 
— 5 »-\Vhen the people of ^ngland, with the land was engaged against France; but 1 la- 
king whith they had introduced at their npver thought proper to make peace without . 
head, made the settlement of the crown of i comulling us, or our interests. 'J'hcn it was 
this realm upon the family that-now wear it,- loudly and vehemeuify contended by lord 
they made the provision neciteddn my motto. Grenville and the whole of tlw ministry, 
The makers of that law foresaw the consS- that Hanover, though his hi vje>ty, our 
qaetrees tlm? would unavoidably result from, gracious 'king, was the; sovereign of it, 
leavingyt in the power of tbecrowct. to make was, and ought lq be regarded a# a .«tate 
warfor foreign possessions, bplongingsolely totally .vsepttrate from, and having n,o 
to the king; and, the fair constTuetijM) of cofhneoUpfl.ushatevfr with, the, kingdom of 
the law that jVarathonld not be w’agwl by* - Great Britaiu ; Jnd» 1 remember well, that 
this country, without previous consent ot *when some pewons, amongst whom was 
Parlifflftnt, for the sake of $ny foneSgp pos- My, ^teridah* fretted that life pacific ex¬ 
sessions, the private property^ aim-prince# iwnftle of tfaj Elector of Hanover was not 
sitting upon this throne, , whbthet Jiewetife:- "fo}|qwed by the King of Great Britain, they 

* then born abroad*.-inr .whether hp^fchoald w#e .palled Jacollns and Levellers! But 

thereafter be born in England- 'Th# words, Wi behold#: When Hanover is Conquer id j 
“ not being a native pf tbis,kif^bnVi a'pv ‘^ 1(00 Ftance has gotten complete possession 
qsslkid immediitely tp ml*© then expectedsue- wHco she has given i* to another 

cessor^ofNaswrtj AniW; bug; alst»,, ap- ^fwjsde*; now we are to fight and psfy fog it ; 
pliari. to his descendants, .’"Wow wfe -are f< not to give it upnow w^ 

hirff 'as the head of tlwshbtvse ; but tire*ptpt to 4ook upon it, In *h»rt, as being as 

vision naidq.part of- with- hjjM ndar ahd dear t'o us as otic of the counties of 

Successor* as wdfas\ ; wUn‘/^TOte^>rThd. England ! We are never* to have, pence __ 
donbtfol expi’essiofi of if' In, car# the 'atpwn vi^hout obtaining a resntutiori of b, be- 

" should hereafter come, B &c- 'Way* eatise—because what?—•“ because France 

used, beenusqmt vfas not,.at-, the lime the ’ r ‘ took it on account of her war with Eng- 
act vm passea>.certain that Queen Anne , rt laud.” And au,*udo;(bted right had 
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bo to®; fof she wh%e| war vfi A our sove~ " the present war, at its commencement. 

reign and with all his subjects and dates, " Frame could touch our interests in do* 
wherever they mlgfet bp? Bm,fHanort| "quarter tg^ttatiovetf Sbd oferdraa .it, 
being a sovereignty disfmicft from jjfoggk uffl, ^rtheuetoy insotflog A£isfria and Russia. 
En^imd ^raSi ,nof bound, and ®* bound % treaty loaibrtLit pr^ttion. 

to obtain rcstilutitwj, or tut do aatfy wJjngdQr " Thosgs pothers tswhfeiy submitted to th^inp r 
the safety of' deliverance of Hanover. .The " su% and France, emboldened by their p6- 
sovcruign may, cot of his ffTfeign do,;. J* sdarritoity/proceeded to make othej tfc- 

yfiat hejtteaserfyi this, way,- but with his , 'SrpsIsitiojiMtieh as Genoa,-.dec. The Whr 
other ddfrmtiom we^lmve nothing 1 ip•• do, /, ^.^‘tihih'^uuttBt.IbhtiWed.,' If Hanovfr 
"This is fh^vesy pase provided fpr in the act ’/"MwiitHntt * smatifitare in occasioning that 
• of settlement It was' foreseen, -an^, inj .1 war’ she was^ohirf cause of its^Usastrous* 1 
deed, it was easy to foresee, that Tnfecte “ consequences. Prussia saw the dangerous 
would, when at war with our soverseifeafiad ‘^ambitiatt of France and Vould have juc< , 
"Iks dominions, make war upon his o ther do- " copred Austria, had. she oo| been bribed 
yninlons as ; well as those # ^nd, thawfefore, <f to ifewtnplity by the promise of Hanovest -v 
Stjfch a law Waspa**ad, . as was thought suffi- ** The.linpes of gaining Hanqper bound 
,cient to guard this country bg&inss die es- Ptdisial op from the common cause, left 

pence and blood attending the defence rtf " Austria at the pnercy of France, and Eu- 

those other dominuSis. It may bf said, j •' ifcpeJfell. Fratocteguve Prussia the price 
that if is hard tlidtt the King aud h& 'fadiiify ^ ‘*pf her neutotfety,,. by, ceding Hanover, 
'-should lose those dominions for ever, merely. " a»d .Prussia jofced FVance in the war 
because England is at war with grantee/" " «tghl*ist Britain,s, CE Britain negotiated for 
There Ik’this kingdom* in return for tiutt-IosS-- ^‘ggpe with France, and insisted as- a rise 
But, at any rate, the probability of such ‘ r qlttiitfm that Haofcvef should be restored. 
Joss, from such causes, was figeseaftand,.. “ FnWwetook 'Hanover ,frtnn Prussia* that 
it was in the power of the King’s ancestors “ shetpightgive it to G ( Britain ; and there¬ 
to refuse to accept of the crown of England “ by provoked Prussia to a war which has 
upon the conditions contained in the Act of "Annihilated her as a great power. Thus 

Settlement,-So much for the right, of * s Ikithia a yCat.we time seen Hanover ngu- 

calltng upon us to make, of b> continue, 'mx t " trifltze'Pmsria, enWNtog our greatest ene# 
for the defence or restitution of Hanover. \ ^my to subjugate, onr greatest ally. We 
Now,for the policy of it, leaving die iedings " have since seen it change a powerful friend 
of the people of England out of tire ques- " into ail euemya and, lastly, wc have soon 

tion. And here I shall insert, from the , it le«^ lo the aestraetion toot ordy of tliat 

Cookies newspaper, of the 3Gth*«lt. Some ; -" powerful,itfend, <but of.thto whole of our 
observations, which wore menuonod'in iuy : *• connexions .military and commercial in the 
last sheet, and which, in k manner better " north of Germany, , And what more rnis- 
than I could, perhaps, fully express my pj6n- > ** chief shall Hanhvefd* to Britain } Is the 
timentsupon the subject. They are worthy kingofBritaint° beconw a vassal of France, 

pf«oke greatest .Htenticn { and, -fertpO the, like the kings of Wirtetnbeig, JJavaria, 
reader will, as I do, bestow upcrti.thehl hot' Is he,. like'them, to hofd'ferri- * 

the less applause, becayse they ate taken " todies during the pleasure of tlrg Corsicau 
.from a publication wlyoh has beentoo mueh usurper i — in what »©ther way but as a 
the slave of those, who bane been felw^fly i»*V '* viassal oF feantoe can the king of gngland 
strumental In producinghlre pfesen,ti^ateof " hoidHaboyef, under the preM-nt'ciTcum- 
•things. *• Tlie recovery ofFlanwer $** staihcos of Europe.* ^[*11 he in %ure be 

•f' ted on wit h such a pre-eminent define rn the able*(b make sfar ujron France with the 

V late negociatioh, that «Ruc|r tt^' rs’&a- <h^hi4%d«2ie^^ formerly • 

v " turally on foot respecting its value to the <r did, fchfcfh'irig that-Hanover will instantly 

" British Empire, or to the system'<*£ .Ed* .be^izeS^aai^ pBiaged ? Mr. Burke said, . 
" rope, 'Shat it is of any value teBifeah**' "ff the j feiHHd i wf my Juries is sny couutsju-k 
, " (^mwn be. «hew*n ^ 6n the contrihy, 4t&’, ««, a»«iQfer ootm- 

** cohno^lftn,v^th this couHtry^uB fefeiwit'tioBfedtfi '^t^dKftlmp^iieg^erns.—Shallwelmve 

V injtniout ,kj qor^htenesta on tfedteomindpt. ■ - ‘f'a vassal a ki»g ; ?#*-3f8rir if ’• 

'** Tredtitw have been made at'deferent titles, iff yotF’pldMfei' wya iXdBqtraBd, jglho never 

<f wdth powers,* w>Wch douldt have hadIe&«otle«fedl99d.in thenegociationt 

V the.\velfare of England in. view than the <«/ waJIknowin"" <heltaflySncewhich through 
" pfotoctioa pf Hanover, ht^d which jbtwe ■> w it the Efwch-would be likely to olHain 

' “ led, hr threatened to lead, England into ’ this empire.—Otlr owp king is too 

“ war#, Bgt to go :-uo*durt!ier back than t *$ ^atrrodcfu eudaugcr the interests ok Eitg- 
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. " laird for Abe recovery of Hanover, and fairly stated,*are quit^ sufficient.. T^ai^r 
no doubt would have relinquished all that does not feel ffom the bare statement, 

" claim to it, hadMie hadtavisqand spirited js made ejf stuff’ mucijjtoo base to be moved 
“ j’adyers to posht out theVonsequeoces.*- oj' amoappeals either to his patriotism or to 

“ Mqk* thet importance into which Hanovef hi9^B®|fc 4 -As connected with this sub* 

^ ,r it magnified in the cotrne of the negocta- jectyi|4cadhot, .hbwcvgr, hflp remarking 

"tiotl! It is a sine qua. non forsooth, arid hoyg completely the arm)* scent* to be Harto- 

apparently the qtdy one..»It is spoken of v.erimp%ed. # Th«„ best, or most profitable, 
tr as ifeit were JWrUmouth aj$ -the Isle of ; , rqgimeiits, hqyeth$ honqwr to have for their 
** Wight $ as if it wefe samedfipg thepos* colonels, some one ft>T. other of'the Iloyhl 
* session of which by the enemy annihilated , Family, up§» w^om/alone English duke, 
the independence of .Eaglend^And* for doms have, for many years past, been be- 
" God's saktf, let us know of whafoseHano- stof&ifi, and who utso, together with their 
“ ger is to thfe country beside# furnishihi> foreign relations, have no small sjjtare of the 
“ some foreign recruits who’, can be had, Order of the Garter. As to there two latter, 
elsewhere? -With % afl bis courfjy and objects I have Qoihing to say. I'm sire no 
“ servile .spirit, on this occasion*, to the loyal subject, eipeeiallju'f he be a mm of 
“ royal family, could Mr. Fox luve made sense, jv$grudge tfiara either dukodums or 
" it more? Can his Whig and 'Tory :6$|nds, #ars or garters} but, as to regiments and 
" in the Cabinet make it more ? —J» t%a|»- rtqfi’-comma mis, I (ihr hefe I will speak 
“ proaching discussions qn the negociatjon, Ot% jfor myself) do humbly presume to 
“ is there a member in parliament wb«kWiU think, that they ought to take their fair tnr* 
" speak ont sturdy truths, on this subject TfuMtb otter officers of the army, and ought 
V They can abuse onq another. One party ’ nptto^3e do promoteti, unt il they have had 
" may lose their flacks and another get long experience, ©r bas e the recommends • 

• fr them; but‘the royal family cannot be < lion of sonpe distingui lied atchieyement. 

“ changed. By opposition ministers may 3»*ti I have wandered from nty subject, to 
‘•be supplantedj but who date provoke wit, the Hanovcrianhing j>f the army, 
the ill will of permanent power ?"•*-—- 'Ihe men ef somd of our regiments of 
Clever was there atrujtr prppbet! But he dr^rpons/ ! #xpecially those of which the 
• has omitted one repeat iptanqe of thfh'tn- princes arfe colonels, have nofldng of the 
iiuence of Hanover. During the late waj^ look of Englishmen -about them. They are 
when a fleet was sent into the Baltic to break so taped and cloaked and waHetted arcl 
thtf Northern Confederacy, why wijjlte the jfufreffand Whiskered, that, upon entering 
ships and coast of the Prussian Monarchy any placeiuhere they are, one can hardly 

unmolested?* Had h«t,J J rdt*ss» joined in ' ,he*p coijbaiving one’s self in a high-dutch 
that Confederacy ? Was she. not equally an / garrison. 'Now, as* the daily new-p?pcrs . 
object of attack with «be nations of ttelflus, we, are going to have two Yager 

mark, Russia, and SweHeu ? Was Prussia regiments, and of this the supple slaves, 
spared on account of the near connection who convey- the intelligence to us a fleet to 
subsuming - between the two courts ? pf so, be mightily glad I Whafc in the .narye ©f 
supposing tire cause of Gr@st ! J$titani tefhaye fall that’s, servile, does the word 1 offer 
been just,,and her asserriqa «*f them politic, mean r Jsfhere, ^ou venal scribes, no Eng- 
justice and her interests wore sacrinued t* lish word than w^l do as v©ell ? ‘■‘In this 
that connection.. But, wi&niiM’&refy nisfi, » ti'Mjghly usefu^and necessary description of 
whtTBSre# think for himself, ,a#id wj|p dare! H ByitiSh army; at present, is ex- 

say what he thinkf? conclude, tbttt ot*f' |rqjhe|y ^yficieftt.” Highly useful and 
ministry expected PrusSia to ind<Sr>n'fy hes- indeed 1 jAnd what dq you 

self for any losses,.«he .tbight ex^erifneein l^ow .ajb&jfa'tkitV&gh usefulness and neces- 
the war, by the seixutt of-HatTbvef j or, in' 1%.' tfhlfaigcrs ?,We Jiirc-d Yagers in the 
otbei words, by taking possp^i of'thq-' a* our national debt and 

- private .propeity'ofkThe Aing. whbl®-';^- i1#w''Jvtstly remind us. The Ameri- 

vants” they were ?-^This*JhMti|Jde qf the 1 ' who wear no whiskers, bald them in 

iiuence of Hanover bits ^i^ ^intfd*but ; . f%ef can ( t(^npt,‘ and, upon several # occa- 
to me by. a correspondent,’^ibose letter I 'fSBh^'th^y’were beaten .and driven frdht 
shouldJbaVe inserted, bad I pot thought, their piknder even by^ the women. The 
that, upon the whole, theart^pp; jus^ quote* moito vyliich the Americans gave, to the 
from the Courier was belter calculated for German troops was a reversal of .the old 
the purpose in vie\v.-»-*~There is no «6c^s* , flying about the value of heads compared to 
sity for anything to rouse men’s feelings' lieels; for they insisted, that, wiln respect 
upon Uie subject. The facts themselves^, tet tllesft beardejf ahen, “ that one pair of 



wafe w'dr(h #w|0 pair* of fiends." i “ during xvnr time; so that in war the n$- # ‘ 
«n any one gOcs Cfeeping and unwilling- - q uorial debt Wcml<H>e stationary; in peace 
]y along, instead of saying as \ve f do, thtjU I ** it wduM IwraaKly 
he goes as if M« Jpgs Were tied, -or.^f Ue, j t^fie sotm eirfy opportunity of exftpfag. 


fit as it is in the powet otfworcfcf® ex- 

_ -it . . A . 1 jV tv, J • 1 _ 



were going teethe gallows, the.,, 
say, that he, goei fyke n ffyss'um WvWtle. 

• --Tlj indeed, there be any real improve- 

megt, either in discipline or CteesS, to b» l : irgq, 'fcshri? bSen rtioiTglit'Impossible that Wh. 
t?ken frotj* tire Htfi ovfgiah treops, ot'frmi 1 ‘ “ 1 “~ ' * * ' * ‘ 

the troops of any other toontry, no man of 


sense •will object"to it j bift, what improve- , ' 
rnent is there in disfiguririg Englishmepth 
furs and wallers and whiskers ? Jcrst As ifj 
to make S man hideous Was to make him 
"bfJtve. , • At ‘ 

** Tenor of boys, the breeding woman’s cnrae,” 
such heroes may hie ; t but,' be assured, that 
the troops of Napoleon are not to*t>e inti¬ 
midated by fierce and^sgly faces.——In my 
next lpttcr to Mr. Windham J shall dfer 
some remarks £ipon ,the inttoductiSn of ,; 
Hanoverian troops, as also'' upon the expend 
which t]iey have already occasioned ho tin 
country, and shall remind him of that hart 
of the Act of Settlement which provides, 
against foreigners having any military cator 

mand in this country.- -IV. The FUsurfm- 

v7g state of our Finance. This topic came 
up incidentally, during the “ u,ti possidetis •" 
debates; aid, in a publicatiooti'iputponijfili 
to be the report of a speech made by Lora 
Hawkesbury, I find the following passage. 

“ Another encouragement for- continuing, 
“ the contest was the flourishing statelet; 
“ the finances. The present ' system^ of 
“ finance, if justice c werp dopecta it, waf 
“ such as no country had ever Itforc’brrivcd 
“ at; and, if any tine had some years-w^o 
“ predicted th 2 existence'of that system, it 
“ tcou/djiiive ion 

A This was to be ascrib$f ’to two-prases.- 


press, the shallowficss and folly of this pub¬ 
lication. Yes, truly* ifiWttuld, *01110 years 


a lax as 


ncom@ T'Jx^coUld hdle been 
levied in England ’In another part of thfs 
sheet the reader. Wilr find a letter upon thil m , 
subject, pan any one deny % th«* truth of 
its statements ? t Au£l ; if he t cannot, is the 
exiitence;‘^if this* tax a fit subject Of conyra- 
tdlation ? A > subject of pride h Is the exis¬ 
tence bf |his fax anmncoUrfigement to carry'* 1 ’ 
On th&Var ? Is if a ! people, wlio have to 
submit to such. a system'of taxation, who 
ara’ to be fold of the.flourishing state of the 
public finances ? A peopld “who were last 
year told, that they must move from the 
first* to the second floor ; who were told, 
that sucli was the slate of our fiscal affairs, 
that there was nothing left but a choice ef 
evils add oppressions? Thistiew tone is by g 
much the roost '■politic ; for, to lament the 
necessity of imposing new taxes to-day, and 
to grant hew pensions to-morrow, invoice - 
meti in inconsistencies, and expose them to 
attack. Tbl best way is to shut your e*rs 
fait up against the Cries of misery; close* 
<7S4f eyes tothe increasing number of pau- 

t ers,; xutrQund yourself with some three- 
undredfplaee-nwn, pensioners, and “ex¬ 
pectants, 'and*, with a lou’d^voice, a firm 
tone, and t glaring Pitt-like stare, swear 
that the prosperity and happiness of the 

'.untry nevef we|? so great, and are daily 

creasingand, if you should beat a loss 
f f prbSf, Appeal to the dumber of coaches 
.'se&tPat the,^pera house, or in Bond-Street; 
but be sure to omit the circumstance, that 
Jthtee fourths of these equipages are supported 
V'Hfl the pnb|ic nVofiey.——“ Inafew years” 

: in 
odl 

^vethe^opi^^ewltdidtbis! TheStnkiug 


* was the raising tht)-supplies*-Wti 
“ year, a practice 1 fHiodgdlejjOtt increasingj,and so do the taxes$ , 

*' a nolde- v|.wount'opp,Qsith ,1 iS > >|jl«i»^l^d rand,' go,^ipcteasittgi-Wey must*in peace as 
“ S'idmouth,) Her6’he'^nt(j^l’'iii6.g tga«kl ; #dl as ihw,var ^'for, j5 we may rest assured, 

“ riety of cidcut^ionS anti people of 'Epgiand are to be 


“ The first, for which the country was in- * 

“ debted to his ilhwtridds| frjSnd, Wfis the 1 

'* Sinking Fuh8, the greatest fistanml a$sate . t . . ,, . 

* “ sure ever proposed, .actpffupOn-'j o^jijpS* jpw« 'ffb. to sudj. wonders wrowht i 
“ voted in. ‘ Tlie next, fottts^i : 4:,' , »n t ^is, . ' the of Witd'! lpng, good God 

iolios*'-«eonS^4ieMB lold-this! TbeStnkiu 


“ irieric|l» Mtetnints; : to prove 
u increase of the Sinking,’-Ftjnd, 
produce of the 
* f which now 
“ and a half annually 3 , the’ lattef‘"td l8 mil 
" lion*, and coiitended if the syStem Was 



_ H tee*Sinkiftg fuudrfh^ 
conqtJerft«f*f Btiaope is not. He well kqmvs 
tkl foal efrec^of dof’fitiapeiaf system; - hi is . 
Well Coapselfed aslte;' , i.he time«when those 
t effects will best aid his purposes ; wwid never 
r will he so act as tosufiW.iwlto oh fain relief. 


“steadily peueveted in, And attended with Amtii-that sy^ertl ilf‘Wa^tetely aonibihted. 

due hopnomy ; tjj^coimtfy in.4 feiv ytthn. • ^-^Xhe suCcdi, which 1 have just tpioted, 

“ would find, that th'«i Sinking I f t^l would ytfes f; itiiieed,‘ihclude the condition of ecvn<>- 
M be etjantt-io the ioa^perjulied, and- this i ‘'mijif htt^then, tliis is again-qualified dt,e 



tyj 


annuaai iu, wni}jnx vexations. 


ism 


‘‘^economy; which,^ suppose, does not in- I took to awaken thp iministry of Piit and 
clucfe the taking off of I^rd LiverpooTs six*-, Addington to the'dangers that might, ' and ! 


‘ thouspnd-a-^ar sinecure, not^ord Hawkes* 
buryft foAr- thonsand-a-year firfecnre? Nd^l 
. tjirit is m>1V‘ du% economy” by%ny means. 
Neven I fear, shall we hear this sort of eco¬ 
nomy proposed 1 Aid, yfet, it Seems 


i th§( Would? result Aooi this confederation at 


"madps 




_jieas not to-propose it, after,.'-the'-Fw-^ 

fr.l examples that vye»hayp witness#. But, 
thi# is the way of all govemnjwttaVvTfcey 
jK‘# 0 r profit from any 'exymple^^tr-Ifl J 
taking leave of these debates, .1* cannot, 
refrain from obsehnng^that Mf 1 . Pei^y^l.. as." 

»it is stated in the newspapers,' 
journ the debat* in the House dfCcsttmous: ; 
•BPfShed to have a Xecond* boat at 'it! One 
wa# quite enough, especially as -thd two 
Houses discussed the matter upon separate, 
days, thereby giving the public two, 
newspapers full.* And here, Jt must be a 
subject of great satisfaction to perceive, that,’ 
though tiie master* talkers are no more,#©,, 
have no'deficiency ift point of talking; find 
that, as* speeches, like die ribbons, from a' 
Merry Andrew’s.mou&, *are‘ generally esti¬ 
mated^ their length, thelosswehave ex¬ 
perienced in this Way will he very little 
felt* 

If I had room, I should here offer, some 
remarks upon the state of things Jvith regard 
t* the Amu icav Slates.- —-I sfaouldalsofe- 
rnonsinite with Mr. Span hie> upon that lie 
doctrme of his, which has, as my readers will 
see,«ih my next, atiiacted th#attention of an 

able correspondent.-Tjpe correspondence 

between Mess**. llmAbTgs and HWiilbread 
must not pass unnoticed,;- 1 -—M^ndlTCgretex¬ 
ceedingly that 1 have not Toom for an obsery, 
vation or*tw% upon the atfcck, made topolM 
I .old Ho wick by the smoke-dried sot, *%bo 
is hirecWby a set of mercantile sfwculators to 
conduct tb & Morning Post, of whjph they 
are the real proprietors; -a "circumstence, 
which, while it senes to give us gi»-jde<t o£*l 
the state^of the daily press, accounts, in 00' * 
%ery unsatisfactory manner, for theyirBlencp,, 
whfe which that print hag assail# his lord-* 

_ ship, merely because he eomplain#di that £ 
’bodyof mt«v sitting«t Lloyd’s, have, out of 
money raised upon the ptwple,*aad partly 
• collectedin the chnrthes in defirfree qf the 
Jaw**giveij »tfewair<l # a mffit&gr cbmraand- 
er, for an act of disobedient*© of/.'gfders tjl, 

, care not whether he.-fi# kka$'d$4, x If 
1 and his me© have no** been flfctfe'p^snabtl,- 
that doc#*not - at all aftbf the case. He was 
guilty of flagrant -disobedience off orders, ami 
he has been Rewarded by pefeoiisviicling upoh 
tiie same au<bt<fcm* noiiim© Call us level-* 
lers, irnlml !%J ! hdW'iwe die true levellers, 

‘s will, 


readers will* beat iftio Witness- whatsjpaiua’J 


pydjy^told them in so maj^words, that , # 
if tb^Sf^^d be in place a mitjistfy, whom * 

. men cnMit disiike^they would, 
in »«s|fie waydr othen ccfivtrf;their in# 
kith 1 djjposrtlaB,'- poises, ,\b I ; was much 
. abusedby many.wick#, ant' fey sojpe weak- # 
men.}, but, I was pot silenced; IperstJver#, 
untj! fdb# made th* street familiar to every * 
;onej r ^d l#»®uld #;-a hypocrite if Idw- 
guiseffmy satisfaction at seeing mypredic- 
,tions fulfilled.—Mr. Homan’s Second letter • 
'fa Defence of Mr. Sheridan wiH he found* 
’below. * 1 -■ . 



PARLIAMENTARY 

First l%#ber of the Eighth Volume 
Of <50nBETt'a PAitW«MENTA*V DEBATES, 
is ready, for d#veiy/ 'Complete Sets of the 
Work, from the Com*tfcen©em«nl in 1803, 
tf&y be-pad of the. Publisher, R. Bagshaw, 
» Street, Co\’entt5arden j of J. Budd, 


Pall 

mefi 


fall; arid-of all Booksellers and News- 
Of whom, also, may be had, tire 
Ktr?** Velhme of Cobbbtt's PkaoiAWEN- 
tarv Histort of £no^a«i0, including tl«f 
period'tlre-Cowtoitt'. in,IOot), to’-the 
Djgathyjf James .the First • • 

BfcorEKT«ii TAX VEXATIOirs. 

Sir ;-y-Sorevolting was the Tax upon In¬ 
come to. the feelings of every individual ca¬ 
pable of understanding or appreciating the 
free’principles of oi»r Constitution, that, 
U|iOn its first introduction, the daring mind 
of Pitt was appalled at tire rising indignation 
of the country. To palliate this mischiev¬ 
ous measure, and allay the ferment of the 
nation, every as t Was employed—mfleh -was* 
said concerning the secresy to be observed— 
the disintereatSlnew bf commissioners, who 
were to receive no salaries.— and, when the 
1if#sure was caieitjd, it has been generally 
understood, . *that .the commis^oners were 
liwtawcted to* exercise tlwir powers with 
great caution and modefatiirn, that this* un¬ 
constitutional and frbitraiy .measure, might, 
by-proper-management r pass down, When 
this odious tax was revived, various alterati- 
imf^re made, chiefly calculat# to obviate 
.:#e'Qb}ect’^ns to expospre ofprop^fj T : yhh 
this View, persons of J#dcd,anti funded pro- 
perty were to have the •tirtc deducted from 
tb’eir , dividends ;«nd rents, wit boat being 
compelled to make any return ©f the same, ^ 
and thereby-exposing the amount of their 
incomes. But, Sip, the most nufnerous 
rla<s of people to whom exposure must be of 
uitiuiely r,\orc con none ace; tiose who de- 
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me InCoffies firun- *p|ofessidbs, trade, and late all the acts of folly, imprudence, extra- 
commercial concerns, ardnot only'liable to vagaoce, improvident bargains, impftt^ef 
all the evils of tha*for»fcr tax, but, to h|ve specular iqp*, Ate. he^ruay have nui into.— ' 

, their most private affairs, expogadand * Cm " *’f© give you? air, seme idea ©t tbefourfiiliat- 
trained whlynuch greater seveyil$:)'tS 8 n nn- * ing condition so forge a pqjtipn <j£Judividu*. 
der the former r»x, Th£ papers wbifeh they aLaije reduced *to, I herewith subjoin fi copy 

are required annually to fill tup, surpass all of the paper every appellant is required to 

^jjuman ingenuity to understood-*. infifeed, it, ffU up# f? • 0 • 

is hardly possible so JQ fill them, as to avoid “ Prqtoriy-Aci Offline tf London,* 18Q6.1-—~ 
wcurfmg a penalty. ’ It is well known, that " \otfee having beat received at*tlie 
* ttoder the former although the cotfoaisr " Ofi :e, of your* intention to appeal against 

ssoners, their clerics, surveyors, andSwpee- “ the masssment made on you by the addl- 
tors, &c. were sworn to secrecy, ^twever- 1 “ tianai commissioners, turner the Act of 
theless, somehow happened, that persons us the 45th of his present’ Majesty, c^p. 49,*' 

’ "public companies, were able to relate fieir “ forthe past year, you receive herewith 
neighbours’ return. So .palpable, indeed, <r a schedyfe offprlkulars, which the ewap*' 
appears now theiabsqrdity of recommending “ mfoswwiers under the authority of the Act 
os to pay ou| roonfy into the Baink to pre- “sfcequire may be answered in writing, and 
eerve secreey* that few avail themselves of it, " W sent under cover to their clerk, endorsed 
but openly make th’eir returfis' to the.ccdkc- I •'**' r append;' after which you will have no¬ 
torsi—-It is fatSfdly possible fo cooeeive, 'Sir, tice whether the commissioners are $atis- 
the vexation and oppression which the tuba- r ?*fied therewith. —And you are desired es- 
bitants of the City of London encjpre j the “ facially to observe that no appeal* can be . 

idea ftf secrecy hr now exploded—sousefif 5* heard, except on a schedule delivered in 

the commissioned* receive .pay, or hive It*- “ writing,; aCcoi^ia|; to, the instructions 

crative appointments—all delicacy' is at an “ hereto annexed,-—By'direction «f the 

end—the hired informers of governnUsnt, “ commissioners, (Signed)-Clerk.— ■ 

"whether surveyors, inspectors,,or by what- “ P. S. if the Schedule is not returned 

ever other fashionable appellation'TOey may “ within 24 days from the date of this no¬ 

lle called, surcharge without mercy sr*Mdj£ae “tice, the assessment will be confirm^, 
surcharges ate made upon mere sjseadatrons • .’■>** lst.Tlie amount of the balance of prcrflt 

it not being jxwsible fo^hem to know the* -“ and,lot#, *t the settlement in the 3 years 
nature of a person's concerns car profits, “ preceding the'5th of April, 1805, stating 
merely by walking by, and looking at his “ each year separately, viz. 1802, *#803, 
premises. Very few, indeed, of the inhabi- “ 1804,/ If that accounts werft adjusted at 
touts of London have escaped, being sur- “ tlie Cnd dFeacii year.— 2 d. If you have 
charged one third,*owe half, and in most “ not been in trade 3 years, the amount of 
pases, double the ambunt of their return ; “ the balance of such profit and loss ac- 

they must either submit to the injustice ofW“ ‘oqunts ashav# been taken, whether l or 2 
such surcharge (which many do through “ years.v*r 3 d. Whetheoany deduction from 

• far). Or give nfltice of their intention to ap~ “ your profit and loss has beeh mpde, for 

peaj in the hitter case a printed paper is “ interest ofi: capital employed, or on ac- •' 
lent which they are mquirecbfo fill up, and “ count of interest paid for money or rapi- 
fifhjch roust specify swell particulars, as very * “ tal borrowed ?—4th. Whether any deduc- 
fow, from the very nature of trade in gent- “ tion is made from your profits, ou ac¬ 
ral, can pdssibly comply withy wene they so “ ■esunt <af rent and taxes, and*® what 
disposed. When they *hav£ complied with * “ amount ?—fith: Whether any deduction ** 
this part of the ceretnon&e, and returned the 1 “ is roide fef servants’ wages or board, and 
paper, they are sumiromed to attend the “ to what amount ?—-&h. Whether tlierd" 
commissioners. Aff«: waiting, pahapsi- for !< are a»y*pr«fi#s of an uncertam annual va- 
some hours in a room among several trem- “ lpe, tmlch are not included iu your gene-, 
bling sufferers, they are'called pp to 3* ral «scount *of, prdfittoid fess p trade l — 

Undergo an -examination as severe and' ks 1 * ytb. Whq^er any deduction is made for 
milistiag « insolvent debtor^ befiatei bom- v bad ilapts, of for doubtful debts un^qui- 

* jnisMwners of•ttfmifouptcj’ j a»d, perhaps, ^ dated and to What amount, specitying‘« 

they ma#tIntend several times, and produce “ each year, vi 2 . 1802,1803, J804.--re- 

other aCcmintsj before they can satisfy the. siding do bexeby make*oath, that « 

commissioncTs.—What loss of time, whar “ the several apswers herein above set forth, 
vexa|on, anxiety, ancj degradatiou, must an J “ and sighed b y *. — -are true, in every par- 
innoccmt man suffer, even should he succeed V ticular, to the best ofi——Jcnowledge and 

at lust in satisfying tlie?4gentlem^n be ha%* “ belief—Sworn before uv--” «• ^ 

made a fair return*i t©* whom Up mnsf: re* perceive. Sir, that, when this paper is 
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filed dp and Signed, the patty, if required, f p^rty in town/ except the premise! I Iccu- 
AAsS verify the same upon oath 5 uponwhieh | pied, (which he Veil knew). When my 

• you would tmagine^tlfey wot^d b^relieved: ' aqte Was. delivered hi(% he immediately 
hat ^hat-most your astonishment be when filfeS up ^summons (which tetrad by him, 
you arMjold, fhjt, die person appealing is with^w^ali others ready signed two com- 
not s^orn, bat, fftetf being heard, is desired mtssiohi^s) for m f to atbmd at Enfield, to 
to withdraw—in a few minutes called in shew cause why the penaltf of should 

■ agaiji^md informed that tha surcharge is not toted upon me for not making rqy 
cxifi rafted* This was done to a?friena of return Within 2 \ days.^ It dbt being conve-, 
xnii*e j and, ad though he offered to vpfify nieht ; fbr me to go if?miles to,,appeal^ and 
Jthif statement upon oath/ hit? affidavit, was viewing this ass i»#st vfentoa and vexatious 
*ribt taken.. . This I am well infested is a exCmfe of authority, and that it was irtegu- 
Common practice } whether the ACfyUstifies ’s lar^o K^vesummonses ready signed for col- 
. this conduct 1 Witt notsay; hut, under such* lectors to fill up at their pleasure, or rat her 
inquisition no #me is safe; rtey hot displeamfe, I wrote to him to that effect* 
•Wify take 5 or 10 per e^nt./tat all a man Whether the master is Jo #est here, 1 have 
possesses from him, A stit veyor %»rduirges not been informed j hi|t, Sir, are we patient- 

—the commissioners confirm the auttbatgeir;. ly and wiltaat repining, to submit to these 

«—the appellant* offer* to swear, but i« most wxatious and grilling measures ? Are 

fused. Thus is V the subject left withodt* wr^ffietly to bear these oppressive and in- 
** all manner of remedy” .Sir,! have sfetctf ; qnk^orial4mpositions ? Ar* we still fo be 
some of the severe hardships to which the ■ fold, that we must make the most painful 
inhabitants of the city of London tire sob- ' sacrifice*; that we must bedriven from the 
jected ■, *1 might enumerate mahy distressing 'first floor to the aecontf, the second \o the 
particulars j it ' 1 $ imtAfecommori forindivi- third? and the third to thtf garret; while not; 

dltalseto submit to the grossest-injustice ra- 3 single menst&e has been adopted f<>r re- 

ther than undergo the vexation of ap- treeing'the public expenditure; no inquiry 

peaftngj a friend of mine when he ap- into past abuses j no redress of national 

pealed had.it noticed to that' he 3 @y i8$5.~~'R. W. 

ha 4 a very' good coat on hi* hack j and m 

thence inferred he cwutd afford-fo pay the ^DEFENCE OF MR. SHERIDAN, 
surcharge. Many instances have come withhi^. to th» WosTHt^KD iHDEVEsnesr el-ec- 
ray knowledge, where persons in insolvent ToaaioF TKe -CixV or Westminster. 
ciicumstances have returns*! incomes, and ", Lbitcr II, 

submitted \o Surcharges to the injury of Gentlemen;—«-£’Ga the 13th day of Sep- 

their creditors, father than mafbevfcheir silu- temlfer that great statesman, yotn late ever 
ationkuown; one person l kn^y : (tow'hoin'' tbiba Severed; rej^enlafne, Mr. Fox, de- 
1 was a large creditor), who wa 8 »surcharged^ patted this life. The delicacy of his public 
and had by g^ods seized filr the payment dS; and private friends,.lhough they had longex- 
the tax ; immediately afterward! -he became pected Ms dissolution, prevented them from 
a bankmpt/andfiis estate has n<st,and I tier considering who was the pefeou most adapted 1 

• lieve never will, pay 6 d in thep 0 und.- 5 ~W.be- to the -representatiob of Westminster. At 
ther the inhabkauts of Westminster and that interval*grieMbr his irreparable loss 
other trading places, have beta treatddVith/ monopolized alTthei lifeelings, mor was there 
the same severity; I dm not Sufficiently in- tb«be ; fiqund r tymae presumptuous enough fo 

> fprmetTTo determine 5 hut. If l tody-^id^, pdii^i* 0 'hi« 4t successor. The public teel- 
from a cireomstance that lately aocarred to « , mg iphs^foon, Bowever, directed to an adver- 
myself, id a village where 1 «cca*kftta)ly re-* tisenaept froth Lord Ferry, stating his inten- 

• ‘aide during the ^uatter^T ! sfeould'b© led to- tionlf' fo 1 ' ^‘tandWesfeniuster; but public, 
conclude, thSt the powers «*ggfed|W‘.fee Cdm- opiniuir {^tintedto Mr. Sheridan. He, liow- 

. mksiofiers, snrveyors, i ever, tttra|mkpdy avoided any thing like a 

all places pxereised'toPthe if net Called on by thd # unaniniotfs, 

exceeded. The circuaisttBiK|*^ allade : tte. - v^btsWhiJ friends, he deterniiined td'attfud 
. happened- in .the pariiffitu"^bnon&d^ it 4 s ,: ' ^'t^eiifihsiBbirvened*by-pbblie adaerriseroect 

• well known to the cohee&f' tJufetT am Umfe signed by twelve of the eltt.'t*>re. and then fo* 

only^ a small part of the yeaf. demre the feelings and principles by whiefc^ 

of November last, after hfc conditaslr-was actuated. This,'fueetlpg; 

several weeks, I found at.astf houBe several . was held ou the I 8 th Of Septfember at the 
pajiers to be tiijedmp respect jpg the Property ; t Crown mid Anchor ; it is needless, tl refer 
Tax, dated Ocfc, ‘ 8 tP. linmiediately wrote id to Mr. Sheridan’s socecb or the elf^cts it pro- 
til^pollector, tft@t 1 ^LvaytCMteredofy, pro- k duced, J^ut^the ^flowing resolutions were 
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ooafetflWJsiy agreed to by tKfii meeting, the are none pf those incontrovertible objections 
most respectable of tne kind ever held ; all to the pretensions, and dreadful dentmaSa- 
parties ofevery d^cripttonbeing present--- lions against |he prinlipkaof Mr. Sheridan, 
“ lst.Thatthe right lion. K t . Bighefioau f which ito so^tnisisteritiy fabnicated 'an^ pub- 

isthe moM fit and proper pj^pjtfto.re- llshed in hfe Itepsjten since fhe noting at 

“ present tpis i^y jnpafcliamdht #the prdi- the jQjtmtnti.A)tiK^iich($r, .’Shat is tr^a the 

“ sent vacancy/’ Mr. Sheridan (beipg pre- moment he failed in* bis'attempts to force 

sent) declined that honour^ suggested his Mr. Sheridati into a ooutegt with Lord Bercy,. 
Reasons fo/<so ; rfe>ing, jind declared lus ihtetf* and tbei^hdmUristrafit^ containing so many 

* tions-to support Rorft Percy. It wns,*th©re- ofldy. Sheridan's bldest and dearest friends, 

1 upon, resolved u^hnibaously, “ That this together with thowkole of the Whig party, 

“ meeting with the highest qdmiratiod of. who ware almost to a man engaged to Lord 
“ his genius and virtues, observe ^ttb .(the Percy, lie bad recourse to his Register, that 
deepest regret the rettolufioiiifvhich "infilfthle palladiunKsfconsistency and truth,, 
• Sheridan has fumed to deeliiMJ accept ini’ atjtd then circulated his futile efforts*to de- 
** the decided land ^IniostjunanthtOuS wishes, reive, and $ns%mpahnt attempts to defammmm 
*’ in his favour.*‘ --'-'>» Qn the 16 th of Sep- On the-30th of September .thpre appeared 

tember there appedred^^oaj^^Cdbbett:, jtui AddreSslo the Electors of Westminster 
not inigs Register,hat1»‘fh^MsrningBpsE^ciiemMr. Pauli, in all the- public papers, 

, an AdStss to the Electors, frpm whfciti I i, #bic8 was afterwards repeated in another to 
take the follqprtng eSsfraetib,'. w8a$. you **he. Committee M Electors at the- Rainbow 
“ against the calumny, the shame,th« ; deep Opffee House,, from which I take the fol- 
“ disgrace thatowaif you.und yon^Comitfy, loWingsex tract.—" Gentlemen,-,—,*.1 trust 

** if, yielding to Vdnal sdrtcitatiOnA'iOf the ‘‘4hat this twdress frotp one of yourselves, 

“ stewards and Sutlers of noblemeny you w and fme most sincerely attached to the Ji- 

" condescend to become the menials'of me- " berty and independence of Westgainsttr 

* # nials, the laquies pf Isqnies, and sufGpe’the “ (on whoseelectioa the eyes of Europe are 

“ populous, the industrious, the public spi- “ nowrivetted) will not be deemed obtru- 

“ fited City of;WMSrim$tor, hitherto; cop- 1 * fiive or undeserving ol' your most serious 

“ siderec^ as th^'ferfr-buriihi^ltto^of “ eonsideratipn. I trust, at all events^you 

“ liberties of England, to be hinded to and . “ will forgive it. Considering, with soiye 

“ fro’ like a femify borpUgli-vOOrifidendy,, of the best disposed characters in . the 
“ trusting that you wljlyritlj indignation re- “ kingdom, that ike fate ff the country in a 

“ sist any prefect for thus extinguishiag the " great measur^ will be decided by tJ^it of 

“ fame of your city,«n degrading the cha- “ ihe opptoachmg election, I presume to put 

“ racterof her e)ec«orsi'*ot}fiden(ly tr«sung “ ; ‘a pkra^ii(flple question t* all those who 

* r that when you consider, ithat it is to you “ feel as hAp on this most important occa- 

" all other free Cities at^ OTWUglis look for 1 " ;8iott. will you elect any person, be his 
** an example, you wiU $ear ; n rags the gau- ^“ birth or personal accomplishments what 
,e dy livery pow tendered for yohr backs, u they mgy, to succeed, the eler to be la- 

. “«conkdent]y feasting that when the ques- “-vmented, Jhe mimoitd* Mr. I'bx, un- 

“ tion is freedom or bondage, you w|U sus* “ known, untried, as a political character, . 

" pend aU animositlfX^nd dtffemnOCs, and “ and "to say the least of him, a person al- 

“ act with a degree and unanirni- < ■ “ rAdy returned to parliament by the 

" ty, which Utall at onceimu fr>r ever blast Grenville family^ in prefiiREncb to mr. 

" the hopes of all thole who would make “ s^ericak * If the present glorious op- 
“ you the lpttri«|^t8tlt*6f ^tnir neglected for asserting the ' 

“-ruin.” You-must p^ceive, g»ntlemen, »“ freedom and independence of the first 
that this address ymt wmten^by<Mf.Cohhett . u city world, England will long, will* • 
with an etddent tyiSfc ofsu^rtkjg Mtcillsip;^ “ for weft,^lal^t-Wtfee; tmh&ppy events, 
ridan, whom, he is well as bthef's;opposed, “ and ' Ityce, hind the dignified charities of. 

to be »#o||^)etitdp«nd» ^be “ hursu^j pgjwte,’ "wi#Jibertsy •uself„mny 

^ '* pren <hro^p orphans 

bett’s wme$ trtfe’■ ,f » on Ribj.wdmi-'.,At the General Klaxon, 

*tcomreyed isthi*addt»Ss, notoae^voitldues “iafrer having, b^hisserviees, still further 
he menti^fivigainst tlie prjetetalnns «f Mf. “ endeared 'Mmsclf lo the b’eaip of his 

Sheridan'i. «to the contrary, av$rypointed in- u countrymen. Sir Francis Bmxlett will not 

* vective 'which Mr, Cobbett bnfled at i^ord “ thaa be debited from returning to thus® 

PercyVnust be’ considered as s© many wea- -, ,e ctatstitueuts whose, partiality he has so 
pons c^it liy him iiSf snnport of Kir. Sheri- fVju8tiy, tpejritlft, a^d^torhob) his gratitude 
dan. You^eTcetvc thanp;thisadUtess there 4 “ is.due, 'and you wih thc/nave an 
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f l trinity, mrthv and independent Freemen f “ It appear* clear to mb, that fronf the 
“ \ehevert hack tv him, who has been, as “ beginpmg, be (Mr*Sheridan) was in con- 

'■ ** he ought. 4a have lien , the^issr object u cert with* the X«sd an^his Steward ; that 

“ of point. choice^-* meaw t# Ma. She- “ fee foaeting at Somer#*^ House, and the 

“ ridau£ whoje conduct on the present oc- “ adpe^wnajfeur for the put/Jfc meeting, 

“ casijHi (lmidahfe, delicate, andbftroper, op <f were^r »hp ptHpo^e o^pre/enting any 

« doubt, as his arotivas have been) has'oist “ other candidate* from somm# forward 

*• AKFfjfvrsit xv 0 itr>TMrx |iprd." — But now to, coimiddr 

“ be'rty.whopbh’W', asd iNDBitEjiOEtfCE.s Mr. CoBbetts cohdnct relalh’e to the Duke 
“ Should Mr; Sheridan tfNFORTOihtwsLv, «|f$$i^iimher}£nd, .fJball make,a Yew ex- * 
“ at the General Election* btju, »e®une tjact* Jpm bis Be^ster-, froy which yon 
**your parti^ity for hiai*LordBsrcy kCtho,, wiU pprpgiye $$ this gentleman invariably 
« mean time*$br he hi'now.;^:Pai|^tpenM : 1 forms^*o|H*Wi»p^M draws bis conclusions, 
byjjie feVonfotLhrd GreiStSlafewill, in* from principleswhiphfhis imagination cre- 
•f the Senate, jpave opportunities te prove ates, without the ai<i.pCht|: judgmynt; and. 
rf««Mmself poUticalty worthy of ffeat mutablea^'hts opinipus. To 

“ Mr. Fox adjudged as the first dritiaction;, p®ove this, I telepli^tetel^Ifuwing extract* 

“ in the world, ‘ the worthy representative, from his JU^ister,^•Vwl.' IG-^page 481 :. 

“ of Westminster.’ I have tins honour to *■' £vwo W*;£beridan, with-Mall jiis^mnduct 
“ subscribe mysdfi^ith every seafim^ntof *‘f before me, appears to* me greatiPPreier-, 
“respect, your faithful servant, *jA.kea « “ ablhto the Lotdthat has been, offered to- 
' “ Paocl.”—-I n these senftoufmte'thui cv <f you.}**- again, page 484 , “ Mr-Sheridana 
pressed 4 »y«Mr. Pjtull, I brieve 4 |te gehtle-, .'“',teh»m6 has not succeeded* you seem not 
man. was perfectly sincere, ancF nad:,'|tfr. *Si ;satisfied with his nomination of the Lord* 

Sheridan stood, 1 have*W> 'doejfo but that he - if j^CLfliust submit, let It for God’s sake 
w^uld have been a’zealous supporter and an be with even? mark of reluctance.” Page 
■ active canvasser in hi* behalf -wpNow* Gen- 543*^0 says, “ wotild.it. have been of n« 
tlemen, what are your Opinions ttetpOetiiig j “ ute fo. Cause the family of Northtunber- 
this address of Mr. Pauli’s when Compared “ Jaodm expeod sixtyor seventy thousand 
wityiissubsequeutaddrteteftaa^his,speeches “ pbunds.? . Woald it httye been of no usa 

on the hustings ?—Hitherto* then* an unex- “ to giw nearly one half ofyaaat*any rate, 
ampledunanimity'andunparallehiidpopuhMft-. i“ an ogppttup|ty- of shewing youp dislike 
ty appeared in favour of Mr, Sltetidste as the ’ “ to theutten jkfo disapproved of?”—-Again, 
fit arxi-geauine successor of Ijflr. Fox, It is page,^$2^, “ exchte me, if I ask you whe- 
Arious totnee by* what mean arts*, or acei- “ thtar you nemeotber how the higlt-blood- 
dents, even the ipwfeSt of the rdbltte, ntu& “ ed .Sire s^r snifliug at the window while 
less many respectable* Electors, jcould after- , you lihfMbe&Sty bnitien, were carrying 
wards have been turned againstthe sou wpon your ahopklers, and if I re- 
Sheridan i>e,rsevored in his^onouwbte tjte* “ prouch you with .worse than beastly un- 
termination* not to .oppse, “ reasonableness, if you complain of bur- 

his inters!,, Lord Percy, the tsmdidale*' “ den? hereafter.” Tlicn, the Dwke is . 
.'•who not only possessed the w&elo-supoof^W chaigi^R'itb having.most grossly interfered 
the government, but the unanimous promise, dn the late of having libelled 

of the Whig interest, <8£t ; th ot aB«tete» oPthfl. iMr, Sheridan j : *ia%,.wdl appear from the fol- 
great majority of the pewontd ^nc& of jVIr. ' Ite?dug letter, ^Mplr Mr. Cobhett states to 
Shertdsfir"tJt should appear difficult''Wdatj^f, ’•’fetee^eea written byM» Duhe of’&orthnm- 
’ fault with that line ofeconduet adopted on .be.tlaiub to sontte leading man ip the pnrisli 
this occasion by Mr. ItfiteMan, or#;^onst-^».of.^ti nlargaret. Begister, page SOfe ; “ the 
'der it. otherwise as Mf. Pauli viewed 1 " ana tbyte j ***•» ^ r * Stepben- 

it; who, iirhls addrtes which ffa£te*»beady “'.sop* the vhs’tey cl^rk 0/ -the parish, read 
quoted, dectac* ib/ttEilteK^tlaiMlIlfbte, d«h = -J*,, ^ ! *he, k^reMe election began , minutes, 

“ cata,'aT>^ jwoppr^i *Mr. Cobbott, ^f .iyrbfch hh-had. mads in his,ppeket-book, 

ever, led the way to .a* new cdnsfmcdoU pf,^, ,{ pflhe, cord cots of a letter frot-nTthe-Du^e 
Mr. (flieridan’s motives; he cCSwoveAd, that of -Nofthuatet:rlaud, .to some teading men 
•the*whote 'Wa«V“' o ./«g//<t between Mr. M th^tstrisb, who, agr«eably to the* 
* f Sheridaft and ’thefDahtr-hf •JQortbmsd>er*' ■** whhes : of the D a hp, had eomyjwnkated 
• " land,” to whonv the fomiyr h^biost “ tlie cqptenfykfif tl ys, Utter to iQhmt ft- 

gratefully betrayed and soo the indetefn- f wardfypifa hich coutents as read itojme, 
dettpe of thf Oty^f Westimtuterr/.!jm|pi i if? 3 # substeflice were, that the pukef was 
Mr. Cohbeit's 3d. tetter Etectttrs of ’ *“ highly offended ,that the Minislef*Couid , 

Wcjjpitfef&rj ’>I take the follpwisg : \ ,f fitel«» pthvi»* ; ,pa|f tham Mr, Sheridan, tu 
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/ b«|the«co1feagB6 j?f Earl Percy; that he unnecessary. Mr. Gobbetfc says, p. 842, 
f coaid not faring himself to consent to his ‘ 4 A ftct has Come: to light, .too, which I 
" son’s standing with such a rftan as Mr; “ have great jpieasaiW instating, because it •' 
“ Sheridan. Thoge minateSj” s 0 *s 4|f. <f will operate m e ctMfttctinn of *». Jfrror, 

' Ctfobett, “ Britain expressions .btj^ad all “ into which, with many others, IWas Jed 
tneasaite gior^AorjA than ttre' edntatned “ with ffe$ard* to Lord fercy’s' election, 

" in my •account of them j and Mr. Ste* ” namely, that there had,-from the begin,.., 
,e phensun well knows, that J have feept far '**' Bing,-.peep a seetet maderstandmg be-- 
• within the limits of troth.” On the i$tb ** tweetvJMr. Wilson gndMr. Sheridan. It 
*■ of November, the spti'tt of the above filmy “ now appears frdhvunqbestionable authori- 
- substance considerably ntnfytrged, and hn- “ tj>tbat there was do such wMterstandiftg.” 
proved with many 'additions never before In sApposiogthere ewer' had beep .a collusioif 
published, was placarded on the homer of between, the ©uke and Mr?-Sheridan, how 
every stjeetbut it is grange that this cir- “reasonable it would hkve beetf that a man . 
w curostance, which was so conducive 1 to lhe acting under that impression^ who hatTraised 
interests’fif Mr. Pautt, should have been a foulaad lyingcry against Mr. Sheri d p i pi 
' kept a profound secret until two days before should flfl the discovery of. h^ error have 
*4he close of tjbe polk* when welearned from made apology and atonement, and have en- 
JMr. Cjghbett, mat he was in possession of devoured to repair the mischief he had 
. the fa^previom t<? the aMnnuspcement of « causefly instead of which, Mr. Cobbett 
the Election. .The advertisement above al- • seems totally to have disregarded my letter, 
Juded to, was the’ground* on which/Mr. p. 556, in which! told him that such a re- ’ 
Pauli’s fertile imagination created those 8 p 0 ‘ port was toft ridienlous to require^n.*nswer, 
imaginary votes, which he pledgee! himself and that f Vas certain Jie himself-did ..not 
to-bring forward *on the following Sunday*. believe*it; and, then* forsooth, when it suits 
—Hence it must clearly appear, foat the , his own purpose two months after, h*.clailfts 
whole of this was ah electioneering tr^ak,— the merit of this discovery, and acknow- . 
I shall now, gentlemen, bring forward an ledges that he lias been led into an ewor; 
evidence which mn«f effectually eonfote and therefore, 1 hope and trust, for Mr. Cobbett’s 
invalidate the rash and unfounded assertfoiis credit as a m^n of veracity, that two mgpths 
of Mr. <Jobbett,namely, a ; letter deceived hence he %ill publish a recantation of his 
by Mr. Sheridan from the Qter^tWardei^ present errors,. though he may not give me 
of St. Martins, signed also byMr. Bhrnie: on credit for. the truths I have advanced, to 
this I thall make no comment, a£ the foi- which I can have ao manner ofpt^emipn.— 
lowing letter is incontrovertible.—Spring Gentlemen, J%ball give you another proflf 
“ Garden Coffee-ftouse^ NoV.' 16 , !80§.~ of Mr. GoUiett's, consistency In one Re- 
" “ Sir,—In answer* to,your communication gister he tells you of the risk Mr. Sheri- 
w by Mr. A. Johnston, we beg leave to de- 1 ’ |fu> ran'Hfoopposing Eord Percy j in the fol- 
“ clare, that no kind of influence has been foxing Itegisteiflhe asserts, there would have 
“ made use of, either directly or indirectly,p. -beetitoo ^k in so doing. !ln‘the Register 
.. “ by the Buk»of feConhumberland, or any 'bf Sept. 27, p.483, lie says, “ T^iere was 
” person in his name,, in this parish,,on the “indeed, a threat thrown out in a mini ste-.-, 

“ part of Mr, PaulV»or we fever hear,; fiafpaper, that Jfr. Sheridan would lose 

** of any letter being^nt fo the vestry, as« “ ftis place if he vopposed the Lord, and/ 

“ is mentioned in the bi^.phstcd abdut.the:* “ afet.of opitiiati that such would have been 
u streets fc$t nijjht j n5r i« it possible subh‘* ifee'vasc” Again, p. 348, MtTSobbett, 

“ a letter oobHlswe bten fecewed w^tliout, ' f %s, - ‘5 I am certain that if in such a*' 
“ our knowlf^e.—Wie have the honour^b« ca^s#,' Mr. flhAridan had had the courage 
“ be. Sir,—CBikiirief Clvatrman^of,.pr S, *' to expose his plages and Ms seat, no m}-- 
“ Hood’s Corafnjttee.r-~-*dbHv Siutxok, ,r nister 1ft England would Rave dated to 

“ Ghurenwarden.”-Mr. CobbettWfoself;., 'f ;i ;touch;e)fticr, :f -ri4 tt«W copoe to a' strong 

declares, ^.fS840. “/The cvn&aet'af this'sro-! ' hwaoco- indesKl of 1 "Mr. ^oi^ettVktpcmity 
, “fbltsnai^'ttnd all the persons aptk^f nfi^et Jtml considfonty. Oft the Tuesday evening 
‘Turn bai been dorfbg the coiitist'ft Wfaw* prevlodh to oK c ammeneftfoent of rinbelec- 
• “ minster, trulykc.vetvfilanj and ctfutilutmi- Uon, he wrote, Ri Mr., Sberidan the foHow-i, 
" */. They have m no instated iMt I have? iog fotter,- <**. Slf}— Tb b& sdifet^and frank 
“ attempted to-^mferp In Hie, ^‘-dias alwj^,bccu my course, ana l think it, 

* " e gteffaft.'*’ 1 '• me'v "“^ght- to iosp not a‘moment jin informing 

toonfeke any remafk w this |iist qudtait}Oii| *5'rc^^ti;at upon hearfog that Lord Percy 
and,'Indeed, the glaring inconsistency of 'if* hau dadfeea,. .fltSf wiPittifo Was tirbe Set 
Mr, C ubt^u %r.^pBffpnt t^ite ; hb ^tead, and th?t Mf- 
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y to ofier-himsplf, I immediately set off for split vote* vritii Mr. Pauli.’ Novj, gynte- 

*‘et»wp, to lend this latter gentleman all foe men, observe, that, this Mr. Cobbett, having ** 

" assistance.in my power, however trifling inserted'whh the {post frpntless intrepidity, 
‘‘-dipt may be j ami, ass ihe\e£fl object <jf, a fsoss and ford misrepresentation resped- 
" ttih- letter, I think It tight to iaforexiyrm* tag Mrs^dWeli’a conduct, he absolutely re- ■ 

• “ that Pam weMtassural that Mr. Pauli does fnyea toqpve* place m hw Register to Mr, 

* f not mean to m considered tis opfmfcd to Rod well's clear arm manljl reply.to the ca- 

. r yon, and, thatif (bore should be fojy hoM * lurowf# tfaoagbpublished in most of the pub- 
" tilify sljpwn between yon, the fiuUt. tern \ licpapiffs, and which I shallow insert-—** 

“ j?o< be his, or tkai nf his friends —Ians, “ Copy of a letter frdp Mr. Rodtvfell Jo Pe- « 

** your*, &c.—W mj*Cobuett.’V~O n " ter Moore, Esq.^Cbairman of Mr. Sberi- 

4he morning of the very seme day on which u .daU'sCoaon^te®.—LeiaesdR-square, Nov. 

Mr. Sheridan received this |lr. Pfolt : " answer to you* letter, just 

addressed to that»raosft actifo.and attached* ft received, I am, in the first place, to in- 

' friend^f Mr. Sheridan, Mr, ftnnerty, a let- ** form you, that, instead of beidg one cf 

^.tfifc.as follows* " Dear Sir 5—1 am not op- " the principal pefootw of Mr. Sheridan’s* 

“ posing Mr. Sheridan. 'Mr. Gbhfeifl^f is at " committee, I m not, and have not attend- 

" my house* and we want merely to speak " ed it at ail^' nor hafo, l had the slightest 

" to you, without attending, what would " intercourse with Mr. S. pu this Jmsiness/ 

“ be both improper and useless, fo weaken, ., u eaicept once at the £fown apdRochor, 
“ in any shape, your attachment to Mr,. " on tlie 19th of Sept., aud^ast Stiddayin a 
"Sheridan. We differ, b«wever,wrth ypu " public rtioraat thePiazza'Coffije-hopse. 

" totally about our success, I am feaityand “ Mr. S. .never made, through me, any 
" gincetely yours, James PACEt,’*— t—Ob "‘propofol of any sort.to any person cou- 
the' 2pth of November,- appeared 4» >Mr. cegted ip.foe, election* I avow that my 
(iobb^t’s Register, p. 840* the following " with was, as an independent individual 
paragraph. " The cup of his (Mr. Sheri- w efoctor oiMff estminster, tohave polled for 
" ini’s) ambition was just touching his lip, " Mr, S. and Mr. Pauli5 and had I bad any 

" when we came, and dashed it to* foe " iptermtrse whateverwith Mr, S. I should 

" ground.” Now, I force Mr, Cobheit ?%l»ye taken die liberty, in a fair and roau- 

into this dilemma, andiet him take his f* iy wajrj- to eijepress to him the Opinion I 

cijoice upon which horn of it he will resMiu •"*■* have, before professed-, but I was pre¬ 
suspended. Was he sincere, and was Mr. ‘ “ vented from attempting any commuuica- 

PaulJjiimjere, or were they not, in their de- " tion with him, by the advice of a gentle- 

claratiomthat it was notthSir object or de- u man who is really one of the principal 

termination to* oppose jfr. Rh^ridan?- If " pefooas of his committee (I mean Mr. 
tliey were sincere,Mr. Cobbettj s vaunt, that " Burgess, Mr, Sheridan's solicitor), and- 
" we came and dashed ttjp cup from bis lip ' " who assured me that Mr. S. would not 
“ to the ground,” is a boastful a^er-thought #i listen to such-preposition, I afterwards vo~ 
and a libel*eirthemselves. Tf they ware npt, " ted singly for Mr, S,, Hie letter I wrote 
sincere, then are they conviotedfi an act of " to Mr. Pauli, was not oq the day.of Mr.^ 

, base hypocrisy in endeavouring to dtfojde foe Sheridan’s declared union with Sir "S.’ 
friends of Mr. Sheridan by fnlse proftssejflBfe. * { ‘Hood, batjpn tho gy ening of the Sunday 
Let them take their choice. Being on the , " precaiingthedaym' nomination. 1 have 
subject of Mr. Cobbett’s s*ncerUy*bnd con- 9 |‘,sindb esplatwaj f&Mr. Cobbett his mis- 
sisteneg* I must here bring atmtha^hastaiqiA«op the lubjdct, and he b*s promistR 
connecled^pith the present,.80^^ ’, “ to coweta i*m hjs oest'dumber. I now 
•Cobbett lias in various^ pnifo ttf hfoiRegiiiter4 • ^rc&iclnde with observing, ithat I do not 

• .(notwithstanding the. diwc^j^roofs to th» ; ** {p& ^myself Cailejd upprs fo make the least 

contrary which have heed hrr^ht forward, ' imclogy finr (he jaart I have taken. Pre- 
and the stfopger j^toofs whh^, but for . ’i^^cpittepipn^ence and comtnunicat'ujn 
Mr. Sher'uiat\ , s,48 , Uca^, v^ld'jbave •> mB justified my, writing to 

producedf ventured to assert,, tb** the dt«rpi \; himjm the tnanuer Ididj audspan elec- 
ture* for an uodftwtandittgVHfo Mr, Pad%- M<thr^.jfolj»penaenhm'ffld,and spirit, I had 

; we/e made on?, the. .part^of Mr, Sheridans ?! «** jl, act fog,’'.fod^biodgat,whom 4 

and this he* endeafours to. : f *wodM pfofor tc> be foe imhcague 1 Of Mr. 

atatemeift.of Mr. RodwdPs <^i«kict#» S&f, -/V S. I (ho honour to be, 'ffir, your 
subject, vide p, 7^0, ^■ ,** T,-Roowani..’’—-— 

ri ier ®'h|id b^p ap;offer 'maRe ;, fo^|*P^lf!,'Ha,v-W now, geihlemen, arrived at me li- 
by Mr. Rowell, , ode of J Mr. ' 1‘ itdta 'whtph -'Sdr- OaUbrtt allotted tosooe in 

committee, on ti^ part **{“ Mr. fo , this number, l must defer UU my aeju the 
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^ *M»n| i iMfen<& jftfa bring forward, to prqve Saal, and«p to fell on, • The enemy made * 
"tljat Mr Ck^mp(k iiftcla* on Mr. Sheridan rtgoreusoppositian, and seemed by tbeijchs^ 
djirmg tfcu Status etection* are as* gi bundles* position^ on an inaccessible position on the 
and uiaubstaMi«tcSI, as 1 trust yw are nlw highway Sen* Jand 'W'eunar, v to 

‘ convinced hi? attacks on Mr, Shtri^’acon- dunk that the French could hot stretch' out 
duct were i^ith respect to Lord Percy’s elec, dpoq the jdain. without mpyiousjy'forcing- 
tion —1 have th* honoupto be, gentlemen, that j»#aige.' It did nbt i^ear possi&le, in 
your very obedient humble servant,——J fact, jtpjiring the artillery to play upon the* 
Monday, Jan. K 5, I 8 O 7 .—- Faalreaic* flat;, Wbwpk was so small, that four bretahons' 

' Homan.' ' . V cotud scaK*3y open otfl their ranlfs upon it. 

( --- * - ——pie men w$re set at work the uSole 

FOREIGN OFFICIAL’PAPER. , ‘ night, to make a way over the’ruts, anc! 

CotmiwnrriAL Wa a. ■J~~-FiftknMulletm length, succeeded in brmgipg fife aitillery 
yf the G>and French Army. .upon thd height.—Marshal Davoast received . 

t Jena, October IS. —The battle of Jena orders to defend the passe# near Nauwburg * 
has wiped away the disgrace of the battle of and the defiles of Koefen,® as the ene my 
Rosbach, and in seven Rays concluded a wanfed to march Upon Naumburg, in orcFer* 
campaign, which hal wholly quitted all the to reach Apolda, and fall upon bis lear, in 
dreadful preparations for war, with which case be remained ra the situation in which 
the Prussian heads were so much possessed. , he then was.—*1 he corps of Marshal Prince 
1 —The following was the position of the ar- t Ponte-Corvo was destined “to stretch out by 
my on the 13th: The Grand Duke of Betg Naumburg, in prder to fall upon the real , 
and Marshal Dttvoust were with their "Corps guard of the enemy, in case he bent stionglv 
of the army at Naumburg, havmg l a part sat toward Naumburg or Jena.-—Thd heavy ca- 
Leip/ig and Halla. The corps of h|ar$hal valry, Which had no^yet come up v itli the 
Prince Ponte-Corvo was on the march to army, could not be entity brought on Jjy 
come up to Naumburg. Thtftorps of Jdtar- mid-day. The cavalry of the impel iaT guai d 
shai Lannes advanced to Jena; the coFps, of was at the distance of 36 hours march, not- 
Marshal Augereau was placed in the position withstanding the heavy journey which it’lud 
of Kahla —The corps of M&tsltal Ney waamt performed since it left Pans ; but it was 
Rot ha. The head quartern were tH: Gera, come to that inoment of the war, u huf no 
The Emperor was on the march tojiroceed single consideration should outweigh tocte- 
to Jena. The corps of Marshal Soult was prive them of the advantage of being the 
on die march from Gera, to take a more first to meet and fall upon the en emy.— 1 he 
convenient position upon the strait road from Emperor placed the whole corp^Jj Marsh il 

Naumburg to Jena-The position of the Lannes in order of battle v upon the lull 

enemy was the following: The King of height, which die' enemy seemed to o\tr- 
Prussia, wUhcd to Commence hostilities on Ibok-—(they bcco^ied a position mei ngunst 
tlie 9 th of October, by bearing down his it). This corps, was placed undci tlie tare 
right wing on Frankfort, with his centre on of General Vidor, each divinin' burned a 
, Wui tzburgh, a»d his left wing on Bamberg Wl-ng. Marshal Lelebvfe ordered the impt>- 
All the divisions of his army Were disposed . rial guard into a square battalion spoil the 
for the accomplhhftiertfaaf thi&plan t but*the highest* point. Tile Empuorkept the watch , 
French army, turningoim upon the extre- , m the midst of his brave men. The night 
mity of his left wing,® wg# found irt a few °presented a remarkable spec t icie two ar- 
days at SaaJburg, at Loftenstein, at Schiefu;, Mages, the one of winch extended jj.s fiont 
at Gera, and atN^umbirrgbe Th»Rru*an aklsfeof si*, horn 9 maicbgfired the air , 

army, seeing itself turned, occupied th# days * # With its lights fttea other, tlie lights of which 
of the Qth, totjh, Uth,csi?d J 2 th, h calling seemed to be brought into one small point; _ 
m their dytachments; pUd, ‘©a tlie IIS tfi, and in tb* one, as well as in the other, all 
formed ittftlf Into ’older of Latffc between watchfulness and motion. The lights of the 
Capelsdorf* being about 1 5 &<XX)men strong.< twpwrmim Were at fe^f-cannenjsfeot distant e- 
—Oa the i3th, at two o'clock'in fbe met* mspcimri vely j . the seminel# * wee wimo*t 
noon, the Emperor c#me to Jena* tetd ofi n ‘‘ douching, nmUthete was not a single niotion 
v small elevated beset by tiur advanced on c*4ber side, which could not be heard, 
guard, reconnoitred the positions fiffibe ofe**- frdtnthe other.—The ^visions.of Maishals ‘ 
my, in ofcder to manoeuyte in soph a way as, Ney and Soult took up the wholewught in 
next day to force the different phase# on the ^marching, * 

r r if 7' n ha continued. 

Punted by Cox iad Bayf»,«No. 75, Orm ttuum Street* and pug&ched by *. Biipihsw, Bryls; s 'vre., 
Covent Gftden, lyhere fospfcr Number# be bafsuW *tib%y J. Budd, Crown and Miut, fail Mwl^ 
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LETTER VI,► , 

0 

• /«». J3$fl80?. 

'G-rwraEM'^r, -n • <? 

Having addressed four letters to yon, to 
the preceding volume of tire Regiptqr, I cal] 
tins the fifth. *Itis my Intention t^ccuptiA 
nue tlie series, until I have submitted to yob 
all the observations,, that Shall appear J:o*me 
to hatfte sr tendency to.iosnre, at another elec- k 
tioo, tfie success o£Mf. Pauli, or bf^rhatpver 
otiter caildidate^or caTididates.vshall bo found 
to offer themselves as the determined sup-'* 
-porters of our principles. But; iii the letter, ‘ 
wlfich I have jjow the honour to addpass to 
you, it will be necessary for me. to cnq&pe 
mpself to ah answer to two letters published; ’ 
by me from the pen pf a Mji. Fjke;deki.C£ 
Homan, who, after having applied to me Jo 
know, whether I wouldtoserf a defence of 
Mr* Slttssqkm against any attacks dhring the 
late contest, and 1 after having qbtfjjned my 
assurance, that such mvuion %houM he 



Sat, n., 
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to the ** danftmV'who^-afraid’' tnf n f 
ips going fretpAhng to the* 
hCIH. ? , 

-wdra^k, ff tiho, ip the name of 

all tfcatJsobscene, h ting Mi. bedferick Ho* 
mao.” I, mili*tpp%, asked list? fame quo?- 1 
bon, sofla'c tun# ago, lot wbjuhdjie subject 
of my question has,sn his hist letter, rao*t 
feveft ly,•though J* wS&nut t say uu^stly, p.u* * 
«**hci*l mo, hy imposing on me the task of 
Conveying to the world the overflowings of 
hit nauseous vanity, y# dxhtbifed m m ac- 
povmt of his descent. We heaid and saw 
qUOUgl* afjtigk-lhad^ during the election, 
b ' gflfi vm>YrW&tfgV 4he |ubject,' ,by-and*fey, . 
wbeb we come ' tb speak of the Play- detorx 
Dfotter tq^jirSheridam. At .present, it' 
wib^e bestto leavg Mr. Homan to the ope* 
^ration. i; #f fftpth,«bljngs, which, id? your . 

: 'mind^tldl pot fail;/&> have been .excited hy 
to-s ttn^boast about superiority of blood. ' 
JPersonaJly, let ds ; leave hyp in perfect cha* 

— that* iVhether by his s^ine* * 


ally, 


shifting; .Dt*. otherJtoeans, he nqay always be 
able. Tike yq«* and me, to procure an honest 
Iwclihood; and that, jwhen old age or sick- 
ne*s*oveptake him, lys high-blooded-rela- 


iiMuiauu;, wai sueu lu^-iuuii Tiwuvua uc ne-s ovevtaise nun, III 
made, sent me Ins pi onhsed defence, to the aions, psjay be, contrary to'the practice, of 
two letters, which I h*\'e published, and many of them, disposed to support him 

which you jjd\c, ptobabj^, Sep at page -**■'*- - ’ - J -| | 

J01J oi tekg. -..ceding volume, tend at p,$e 
$.4ofii*&$i$^nt. » , 

Mr. Sheridan, in hk last addrysf to his 
friends, of whom Petev Moore was at the 
head, had said: “ leave Mr. C>iWvtt t 
himself j yely on ft* there is not 

wofnan, . ^ 

** believe 

Homan q- „--, ... 

bis,, defence^ and hef^stiys, that theie never 
was an qtoeiyaiaon irtore just,’ * pr fatter to 
f * be applied and attended tyo^th.e m- 
jyhieh opplbfa yp» mEI - t wa%pt : 
thing to convince you, gqiklemen, teiMai 
ypu see this very J Mr.*Ifmain applying ,f|r 
permission to Insert a defence of Mr, Shei,)! j 
dan agai#st the statements of this sameiVto 
Cobbett, 'which statements ho& M them 
were quite sure, that no n&n, # wlfnah, ©I 1 
afaild would bq)ieveA%0 m«(h t^t^^grii- 
iemble aflectatiop/of contemptrj&jjj&qe, m 


vWtltoyt having recourse to the purse of it 
public. > < 

• la a i definite of Mr. Sheridan's conddet*’ 
during jthe lest elertftey, I expected, and, I 
daresay yoo^d, Attempt, at least, to te- 
fute the several iihatejbs, which, during that 


1W - ” 

rice .of Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Homaa 
, Atviqtlpdt U|*on rue, fand lias, by 
w , ,ieap* as he is master of, mide, w his 
Second htttw* diver* attempts iv fix upon 
nte the ohltge of ikconsistency, aud theatitt - 
of inswcdritif, if not of down* 
‘*mht fali<tkpd. To ‘ b«rofcsistenL to pot 
with sincer%, qnd to speak the WS») tow 
Wgaftled, achwditig to the good old phrase,. 
as u a true nmu)" by all who know A* heat 
of me, is my highest ambition ai.^i# .bqg 
you to be assurefLthat, ainongst all cnanr 



ieranie auectauop/ot contempyteateqe, am [ you to be assurecLthat, amongst ail maiv 
pqgtetion which topes n# veryMat te^ciq- 4 Kind# there i» no* $>ody of ip4», amoogst 






w£pm ^ am so i«b 
thy of this chafas 
feeling, you will* 


VQtmCAP BEGlStEJM^w to fee 


partitioned 1 
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trespass A few 1 saintftes .upon your patience^ a great fimitly,<ff*ndless means of infimmc* ‘ 
While J proyf fhat these charges 4ta ,ua- «h <kie part, and tb$ Tlpfesury on, the otlfer 

founded. • v ' ( YT Jjk./'J i\rrrf • mlP iVilflrl r\f * «?*»£ trr»i^\i»te altJltftefc* 


iwiiwow.; „ ■ . ,g * t**' part; my dread of i 

Mt.Homatfiin fjrder towhew, that, when tofore fee’instructor 
the.ftpft vacancy for Wesuniqater took pdace, tioo, the tjoprovcr ofth»c<^rupthnd the eh- 

I bMm objection to Mr. Sherikaa asm te- courager .4pfp»e independent, the tarrtft. of 
presentatjwa of that ,^t”eaf and enlightened evil-doers abd the .prailte of those'that cjid 
city# tjuotiss from thaj address of mine to well; the dread of peeing this^cc stifled 
you, ill Which 1 ’I declined jstaiJding tpjM&ff ' far evert Was,»with me, far greater than any*, 
and which was published in\)he newspapers, appreliefisiim&unded upon tlje character or 

tiuder the date of 16 th September, a pas- conduct of Mr. Sheridan! .Besides, an elec - 
*age, evidently, he says, intended to prevent lion was wanted; and, gentlemen, for<foerer 
■ j)ou from Meeting Lord Percy, and not less to bean election of a >mv candidate, therj^ 
evidently, of course, intended to aid Mr. rpust1f| an opportunity afforded for the elec- " 
Sheridan, who was, a$ that time* well known tors to give thei&votes, which; if Lord Peicy 
'to be the other candidate, if there Was to be -was left to be chpaen by the mere mummery 
*ny other. Mr. Hpiyan’s premises here are ( of half « dozen toad-eaters, could pot be the 
perfectly true; but,- his conclusion, there- ' case. -This doctrine, indedld, is'very differ* 


/ voices >hete~ 
sl of tbeP'na* 


conduct ofMr. Sheridan! .Besides, an elec¬ 
tion was wanted; and, gentlemen, for<foerer 
to beau election of a >mv candidate, therj^ 
mustfl an opportunity afforded for the elec- " 
tors to give theinsvotes, which; if Lord Peicy 
-was left to be cbpsen by the mete mummery 


om drawn, will, |[ atp persuaded, appear to jent from that of,Mr. Sheridan, who, after 
be perfectly false. My address, just teen* . having for twenty years, been bawling for 
tioued, was written at, and sent from, Jkft- such a inform as should restore to the people 
ley. Iliad been ir\ WesCmipstcfer a few days a frequert return of Jbft exercise of tlr 
before. I bad ascertained, with sorrow,* that elective rights, talked to .you about “ 

Sir Francis Burdett had insujusjable ebjec* election Inawt as unsuited to the tirneVh 
tions td becoming a candidate. • Neft to Mr. Fox's remains were to pass through J 
Mm.I thought myself thd*fittest maw# that I _ streets of your city; but, with me, gent 
Could then call to mind, to represent you; men, the affording you an opportunity 
because I had formed a iewlutio«,«fever to mtins, was*>a “omisideration;which, aid 


such a reform as should restore to tne people 
a frequent return of Jbfc exercise of thtir 
elective rights, talked to .you about “ ap 
election In awl" as unsuited to the time*When 
Mr. Fox's remains were to pass through the 
streets of vourcity; but, with me, crentle- 


Conld then call to mind, to represent you; men, the affording you an opportunity of 
because I had formed a tewlutiiM&ofever to voting, was*>a “eonsideratioiii wliich, aldde, 
touch the public money as long as I lived, would have induced me to support Mr. Slid 1 
jind because I was convinced, that* ‘greatly ildan (seeing that'no oilier man was to be 
deficient, in pout of talent, as I might be, found) |n opposition to Lord Pe rcy ; and* 
an amplejpotflpetisation for that, would, if I when you view*thi$ as a reason uTaodition 
bad undertaken the task, been found ig my fo those beforp given, you will, I imagine, 
industry and my zeal I, therefore, return- not percerfe any uicousistency in my con- 


would have induced me to support Mr. Slid 1 
iklan (seeing that'no oilier man was to be 
found) in opposition to Lord Percy; and, 
when you view*thi4 as a reason hfaacHtion 


ed home not quite decided a® to what course ’ dnet, in wwhftjg to support Mr. Sheridan in 
I myself should pursue; ^ut, that ffmo for opposition io Lord Percy, and in opposing 
rejection, which, amongst many other'ex- Mr. Sheridan, xflieu he was o^aosed to Mr. 
celfent advantages, a distance from the bus- Pauli, wbdle pi mcipUs and w^o»e conduct 
*'t)e’‘of the metropolis and the conflict of opi -' were each as l most fully apjfesfSlwf.—— 
Idoiis and passions produced the do- Mr. Homan «ays, in rather more words than 

termination expressed imtny address. There were^necessary, that, as soon as I found that 
TOea remained.tome S sjioicebetween jhord. |>Mr-She*idairwas not to be forced into a 
Percy and Mr. Sher^&if which, withduu fSbltest with Lond JPteiy,, 1 hc^m ta.attack 


*and to censsire tiiose wbo jpised a vote 


|iher)dan,»s bema 
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ah.i^A^chor, on| 8 ie 18th o$ 


e to thfe.latter. My opinion 


pot perfectly coat 

•wi»l«S|| ( ^«.-'..io support him* 
b<s«l JBtorHf, a0- aptm •no - *i)tber 
gfonad i'HliMse juit^i'i^poiiited'.you, affd 
dhceiv^f you with his foeatiical declamation. 
end tells'? Had he not thrown you into’the 
bands of Bold Percy i And, did f*ever, in 
fhe wh^«.^c^e of nay let fall ah. ex* 


piftsent you 1 If, 
in you to support 

Percy, 1 Ifltt «K* 




called -1 
ifift/itr ji 







oajfaiIfc as 'tfcifd&cts are exhibited ■ Ltferatwe, teahe Ayowrtime«m an ertdetf- 

erarl die gampAptestifolf & Mir. Efon&a vour to shew, that my* former opinion, 
httn&lf, h» cooAteron, cootavn jM ^he ascn- thot^h ptov^i to be erroneous, ought to h‘ave 
aationj % 1 am aur^youwill j0mv^4em» been iorrect. but, { mustgusto^erve, tiflt, 
ly^abe. • if Mr. fibendl®’* conjfiict, upon the occasion 

•This •mrtttni of my Wish ** to fa Ci Mr. t Inferred to, was not -ascribgble to the too-* 
’ 45hendan t< ,Sr > a contest with Lord Percy*" uve then supposed, be does not gain much 
would, in a trend somewhat mon^hicM drain with a* from life statement of Mr Homan, 
than that of Mr Human, naturally hate who ascribes it to the influence of his Whig 
connected itsejt with another part ot his re- fuends, joined to the dreaded poyet of thg 
Jirarks, wherein hp seeiqs to believe ,/bat he ministers and the known wislr of an ** iHus- 
has expose^a .fresh instance of luptofretency hious personage/’ In one case as m the 
in me. But, first, of the forcing. Who other yep Were, by film, delivered into tho 
fotced Mr Sheridan to have a meeting df hands of Lord Percy; all the difference be- 
his friends at Somerset IHace, on dwfjwinda)* iiig, with respect to Himself, that, in the 
evening preceding the meeting at the Crown former case, selfishness and jcna very* and, in 
and Anchor * Who force# his friends to /sail' the latter, vanity and 'folly, must hate been 
that meefmg i Who footed him to go to that the$>renanderatii% ingredient* in his conduct* 
meeting 5 Who forced a committee tojbo .Mr.rloaran m*eits4wo sentence*, taken 
formed, witn hi* qu % attorney, Mf ^Burgess froh* two separate letter* of mine to you, in 
at tljf head of it*i Hid all this not been done the former of winch, written on the 25th of 
by himself, never would he have entered into Septembes^t observe, that there was a para- 
my mind as 4 candidate for Westminster So graph m one of tfite ministerial papers, threat- 
that, as to the forcing, all that I wished to enmg Mr Sheridan with the ion of tut ■place 
d^was (since no other man vyas to be found) if he qj»p<*ed t-onl Percy, and I jjdd, ** my 
to make him suck to the collar. Slier he him- opinion nr, that suck would have leen the 
self had voluntarily-thrusted his head into it;', case Then he contrast* this with a sen- 
and, when be proved jadtsh, was I not, gen- tence to my letter of the 9 th of October, 
tier's? warranted in lashing him*--—- wheieifi I .say, that “ if, sn such a cause" 
Now, a* the cause of this jaaisbness, Mr. (faviogbefore dwelt upon tlx nature of the 
Homan states** as a proof of my wconhsten- cause and pointed out the manly line of con¬ 
ey, that, m ray former le tte rs to you,* I had duct which he ought ft> have pursued) “ Mr. 
expressed a conviction, fchat; Horn the be- .** Shciid-m had had the courage to expose 
ginning,, there had beencan understanding * c his places and his seat, no minister pi Eng- 
between Till, Shgridan Ad the Duke of * f Imd would have dared to touch tit her." 
N(»rthttpw«|add a Steward, Mr, Wilton, to Now, gentlemen, this, taken at the veiy.uv 

dehvei yM, eouud, hand and foot, into most, amounts to no more than a change of 

hands of Lord Percy. Nfofct he stftcs, that opinion, and as would leave it, espe- 

he, upon the authority ofMf ShetoJto, tpldb ciallyas it will manifestly appeal* fiom» 
toe that tins was not tike fape, andtha^t • reference tothi$Stf^rs mquestion, that the 
atill persevered in my opinion. But. *m at, / change did Hot ariws |iom any desire to mam- 
sfoce thejtojt election, I haffe said, tlpPdlf tain What wfli nht true gBut, when you 
“ nowappiarsfromunqde$t£onable*ythonfy* consider, that, jjetween thezstb of Septtm- 
■** that I was in exfor upon that gsaght, and ber and the Qth o^Octobef, the meetings at 
** that there had been no 'such* understand- thftfljjroww and Apchor.had taken place, and 
** mg " Cceiitlemoa, (Can ycju perceive any had given "proof of a great ferment in the 
ioco asiste nCx Inttwbflut, seAvddf fliartfee .ofods <4 me people ot Wcstmrastei, and 
toy first*eptmop » Why dS| r now believe wKfen yon perceive* that, in tSe hst quoted 
that there was m such ■ufidel ftimdiag, htorng letter, Ihadhetn supposmgacase, in winch 
before rejected the solemn assurances ot Mr, M r Sherfdau would - ba>e# throw n bimsirtf 
Sheridan, conveyed to foe ana to me public, upon your protection, setting all Whig cro- 
through Mr. Homan ? Becadsp 1 am now me» raid nil Caileton-hou*e politics at de- 
lold by M,ijoi Cartwright j|ujI Mr, Wilson fiance, « cate fat different troia the one 
says there was no such uaomiansp^g; tnd « supposed m tiie first lettei, w here he was re- 
rf I believe Mt Wfti,on In M v t garded as merelj seeking his owtf view s, 

Sh^aa, the latto^ Singmg dll the jffhite to his patty tenneo- 




the-'" y • . •$* " 

fa**'5 %&?# ytg| jfo d NI f r 'tlu»S#cfacam«taite 1 wWJe I Wife, as 1 have before elated, perfect- 
c :<, gejj(}**nid8f? pot'sufkfed Jn|r. i|»»«!M ly sincere in my letter to- Mr. Bhoriclaaph ■ 
,WjU‘ not *»bt$B fto% jjoa efiwn the? credit o| w/».at,perfectly correct th ‘mf statement f»- 
h-tvitg defected lu tee « rtunge a( qpip foo* hMlMfc.th isft xe having disi^pein tied tWlfjt&i*' - 

lii page J0O M t^iffreoefong sbd& Mr. fcfob;iif (tat gentfeNgiu..... We did M fofc 
B'mviEail -cupite? Mf tettoifyo J®|\ Stwrialtn cep df Jhis, tahirim) fttotti y^Pps j w»,$j4 
4JWM hfcjf wWI ife Westminster, juet t>ws» this, and JjbB Well know#' step wi? snnlijjirn, 
ttioaifo(be'^tecrtoli. WtaM? eb#I say frtrhat _ at4vf«f ‘Him, sfei-pnpuW eh|ttfc- • 

IcSeO 'tba®. 1 fitrjir Mr, Skeriam- #► ' ter $ ‘Witf never to #scv her. 

tte muiMfrtrtj'yrbtifttni, tkr MttHr'C*mmo~, even to p*ep up aglip: but, because sueh 
Sim-e-, -and -that %Jr. Paijllitopw^ weanioM v wits themasilt of hS-dtatb e-dek$hg dad hfo % 
considered $s opposed to Mr.WkeridHt^. This foljy, and of our frimlwieKS, retention, ac-“ 
was the truth; and I said, It every stage of tivity, and Superior talents, is ft thence to be 

the elect!an. *‘give mo Slu-i id.ui iti prefer- , alneluded, ffiat,.before life contest began, 

ttece to Ihfodbecause it was e\ ident, that . we wished that 'such slunikl the result I 

this latter was set up-bv the ( fniuisters alone, We visited to sec him succeed against the. 

and for the ci afty ptypove of stealing the yellow-ribboned Pittitej wished to see 
votes of unthinking people by tbefc$hibition , htm in parliament in picforence to that mi- 

of.a shortened arm, and finis to shut out msteria^creatufe; we wished hot, to extin* 

sane man who niiglif have been actually in guish bun .; in the‘hours of nnr brightest 

the House, and upmywlfose conduct the 4 hbpes, in the hours of cnu'.greatest confidence, 

■people would have Had ^beir eves, ’.tins sorsow for “ poof Sheridan,” was a gene- 

sentimetu was never, as you well know, dis- ral, if not an unanimous, sentiment-? but, 

guised by me upon any occasion y and, In no if;lb out exertions to support Mr, Pawil, Vy-e 

one instance did 1 cter a«k an elector foe his' did extinguish him, shall vs e not be permit- 

second vote, if his other vote \yas»promi»ed ted to sfhte it, without expoSmg ourselves to 

to Hood, compared with whom", «s to,.this the charge Of vain boasting? 
transaction, Mr. Sherithm la: in my opinioti, Another charge, which Mr. Homan. 

«n arigel of light. “ 1 hate thft Pittite Cora- prefers against me, is, that 1 refused do insert 

ujodoie,” vgas a phrase repeated by me My in my Register, gt letter of Mr. Rod well, q»e 

thousand times, and I repeat it itoW, upon of Mr. Sheridan’s most active and zealoufy 

mature reflection, With gsmuch sincerity as ; friends, And, gentlemen, when you have 

ever. All (his you know weil. .it hts been read' Mr. Rodwell’s letter, in page (ia, I 

f iled before in printand, intleedi|ny 1#- most beg to call your ^collection t<v:ha «ir- 

ter to Mr.‘Sheridan, above referred to,‘Is- enmstances, ‘whence it arose? Mr.Sheridan, 

now brought forward by Mr. Homanhot after he hadli^a tUeimexampltd meamie.ss to 

for.the |nir{>ose of shtfwing, thitt we,W:uitfcd form a cixilhiqsn with the Pittite Conmtw- 

tosfilit »o!fs with MteSheiidab (tl|6 object doroyliegesyufo wl the severity of' our stripes; 

which it was at first published tor), but, in for, to say the tr.itli, we did not sjvirc him. 

order to suspend me,'as he is so good as to Boiling-With revenge, ami having no fair 

it, upon one horn ©r the other of a di* t^eatt# of vengeance, lie g^wyh'^t, and 

lernma.--As how, jfliink you, Gentlemen? tmfn stated in print, that he vvortld publish a 

"V/hy, after having ckigjd.&iy letter, lie quotes letter, wWiyin l,fn behalf of Air. Pauli, had 

%j>art of a sentence," in ids brogue, tbffere^do split votes' with him- Of’ this I 

be Calls » paragraph, frotn^iy hist letter. to| abused him one day wiieti he had been, by. 

Mr. WiudWftm, thus; ‘fThecvip of his (Mr. >i l|pte§ads, jwpalled wpon to show W* face 
*' SWridm’-) toti'-jut*. just toudiing-' 1 htetibtgsr A%r a good of foul.- j, " 

V his lips, when wc.cauie and dashed it to wring ajjSuidhe matter, ouf-oamb nay letter 
ic the ground.” ,,N<»w, sfys he/citber Mr) in print; tfigetber wIClv .another' private let- * * 
Cybbdr;'was fasitfeette, in hts,4ettey :fo r .Mr-“ .ter, which Mr. Padll had, ahorff the same 
Shci'litsn, of he has here pubfehed ti|(ne> written to Mri FiiVnerty^ Whom Mr. , . 

a?'ter-tiifotgh|y '.to tii at, | anti , RfeericltitJ, .^be *%d)iifcwi$* ,m 

cbnlfft” fei^enV “ * 'base.; ’ fifed ■ ’’ Mr.-lioauialidii^in an unguardedl 

vain -boss} it^. Vl-^ly, jfT . nMiaeut,Jl toatffo -prevailedsof«er so for as to 

Sdge the ltui i er'*cfea'PgGi. : tp he jufsl, ! thinji join hinjfin tfeis new and high-blooded spa- l. 
Mri KptjjtfiV's ))bxari,tpie "qu^v with m Ms lies of {%tiaabtearl&e $ • arid, that tjtetMn- 
# friends keep me hjvCotiht^tarVce ner of thd’puKlit'atienintgl'tt be worthy of the , „ 

’for, letiojld try ray baud a long while, be-‘‘ act itseliJ.if’die^lJbore was chosen as the be- 
fbtfe 1-should be able fo^ tnatclk hito ln this • raid* - ^jfe,‘jKrciwa h»dq»tid f .'i4vat he treated 
way. ‘ Ifini, as I hy he mean? covet thelfo* jowr pft aj aM l km Vttfi «3uf%f hut; hoping that 
nonr of .stjjjt society/ insiat, that |rl,ii»d'|w < toS' answer^p n^yhitter* he^ttp* 



1 iiremd U i& Ills' pubUqMmm and was rough., 
furprfsted when tie soon *Rcr saw it in print-, 
thanking «*® fowmy frankness* a»,ivij|.^p- 
jjsaf drop $fe copy of^e' Jciier InsCTti#, w 
ay Hjfc vftwne. page : 7/5f}. Incomg^mg 
up f o» this djf^illflled i«Bjan«» of “jpftMde- 
' "f•- coadu<% I finofc’ 1 occasion to stglft 

~ ovpctum 


’ cobdudfcl «*nok „ 
tbflMhaugh we mi made no«^ 
to hmmhe had, through Mr7«;ltcktw-eE, one 
ok his committee, mad? such an ovenure to 
ufc, and isjjp^jkoo, at the terv time, when his 
* V'oa!itian,jmh the Pittite Commodore mipst 
have been in'agitation $ ia^nswar to which 
proposition, I, On behalf of Mft, Pauli, told 
Mr. Kodwell* that that gentleman had all ’ 
wiong resolved not to have • any con^sctioa 
with either* of the other candidates?a reso¬ 
lution to which* he still adhered, See the 
letter in Vo!. X, p, 80S. Rodvvcl], there¬ 
fore, when he saw the private letter* of Mr? 
Pauli and me, published with a view of m3- , 
king the world believe,* that we had pro¬ 
posed n coalition, went to both Peter Moore 
and Mr. Sherhtan„ showed them this letter 
of mine, and begged them to print it also, 
It:him ih>:y rrjitmi; and, when lie offered it 
tor publication, at the press of the no-less- 
ddicaie Mr. Perry of the Morning Chroni¬ 
cle, it was rejected, hpon the pretext, that 
tic editor was not at home. After this i 
,“t.'.r'incut, not a word of whicn can be de- 
nud, it docs, indeed, require no scanty 
stn.'h. brass for a partisan- of Mr. Sheridan 
to arv, ; t'..c..me of a want.df fairness in refusing 
to insert {hat letter of Mtv:ftcjd\velt,.whteh 
will he found hr page G>, and* which,- .as the 
reader wilt perceive, was ii^nded to show, 
that Mr. Rodwell war u*t <5ne-t>f Mr, She¬ 
ridan’s cpnmf uee, as k had:* supposed, 
and that-h^proposition To Mr ; Pauli watf 
made ^vilfe^iift%!r Sheridan’s lepowhidge* 
Supposing*mo to have, refused insertioneb 
this letter, should 1 not have her a nmy jus¬ 
tified after the conduct of Mr. Shcruitm, Pis-,* 
ter Moore, and thrift hireling "printer 
Perry, in whose paper, observe, nothing; Vr , 
\Mr. PaulW^(ras‘to be inserted withont,,p«p^ 
.,ing i'w it at a most exomtant atitPwcii'rlf^-'* 

1 ’lous rate ? No, gentlemeft; I sbonld not; 

and, l mis’?, you will neveribear me- plcad 
. in my tltjfe'ncc, tiw^xampie 6f “ the 
BmMM'apjtS'jjiertdan. JM 
him, publish private letters f6f the purpose of 
, falsdlYood and,Suppress tin* o?isw*erVlo^^e 
•letters- Let him,, like the- .npowteten^, £ 
play off*his thousahds of tricks,• vt'hile Idihe e 
the tailor, follow jny hone-* puifession j, 
and I shall, like the latter jyh er had, to tfi^ ~ 
days of 8 Uft-shjuc,. beeti the "foe*-! 

iW, see him, if tlie^inching tiroes oyer*aihdl 
us, an object of comfst^ion.at,'^ i fecie-J i S;o.:,' 


1- 


| plead no-’sufh • Mb fcets with 

respept ts». Mr, Itataew 1«W «ro ' 0 fe. 
Mou will *ee bf its daw, that it was wfktsfc 
«n c£ Nfwem|wr, , The lO?b «f 

N»vfe||sttr w« , Of courses;.,it 

could mot |ft*$ -ibl/ have appeared in tire He* 
gwbgr urn il a wee* aftervfSrd*, w hich Ivuugnt 
us tif^tiife, Hi of November j $tmly«« ki-.<#y’, 
gcnt&roen, - t^at tiujkrflvti enitd 
>wiayi the \§th %f. Kwemler. * AiU*r 
Wednesday, I to vmtertbe Et-gbttr *>{ 
the next Saturdj^. which must always bn? ;n 
-the prjViter’ij bauds by Friday noon. Holer 
to whaeff wrote tliat. .weelr, iintlif yen 
think I had much time to bestow ujv u tiffe 
unimportant lettnr bf Mr. liwlwell. To say 
positively that the. loiter was not pmsemed 
to, or s«*jt to me, is ipore titan I should like 
to do, when 1 consider how many, I may 
say many hundreds, of objects were, during 
that week, pressing upon n>y mind } 'but, 1 
do Sot,recollect, that it wasj l da pot believe 
that itjvasj and I positively assert, that,I 
never refused it admission ; because*! never 
in my life pefustd adtfiission to any thing 
containi ng jfc complaint against-myself, prd- 
videii. it *rou>e in an authenticated shape. 
The result is, that, if the letter had been in¬ 
serted, it could not ptisubly have done Mr. 
Sheridan any good, hr us any^iann, the 
eledion being over some days before the bst- 
,;ter wptdd have appeared that there could 
be no motive for my excluding it, as it con¬ 
tained, p Correction of a mere error as to,the 
electioneering capacity of Mr. Rodwdl, who, 
if n8t a committee nijn, tvas ns active as if 
he had been ; that the strong probability is, 
that thednsertion of t he letter never was ap¬ 
plied for j and, that as to the refusal, as it is 
a fact which Mr. Homan coijd not pns.iUly 
Vuow of himself, he never "having spoke n* uf 
rue in his life, and never having heard ftoiu 
me upon tha^subj<»t, I shall, however pum* 
ftd the thought* li# compelled to consider 
•this high-bhaided bishop's nephew, ihoucli 
i “ ’neariy counectqd with one (.f*tbe first la- 
prilies, in tb,its'kingdom,’’ tl^lnvenror as Weil 
a,s t,he promulgutu^of a wiift'l lab hood, unit I 
.h'ekjfi produce j6ron/ c>f bis stctcmcMt having 
be^. : -grdPfped «p<m credible testimonv. 

;|y- thiS time.^emlemen, you will hafo 
hdptbwispd, that hit. Sheridan has got u 
dbfhpdef—llierc iunams «*dy 
‘bte chaVge, ajid.that is so grossly foolish 
tttell a« false,, tli^it I can lfanil> bring mysdt 
tip wastes -p moment of your time upon it. 
tUrt, as J have trespassed upon your iqdnl- 
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extracts from, xrj^Ku niir Jet teak to you, ail 



expressive oj^Sn|k tksetppr&lation of Igfri 
Percy at a mmbajbr.ft'tftmirisltr. ! What 
he makes' these extracts for it is utterly infc- 


ue attempt remake} no, i0fer$nce-doesyne 
draw, or yi%gdsC or hint at He goes an, 
indeed, through the whole letter, as Ijpall it 
far want of a fitter name, stringing together- 
#extrisgt upijn extract, <hy the meanrbf sense- 
», lesseopulativc sentences Just lik*e a joumey- 
tmn Reviewer,'who is employed to praise or*, 
condemn books at so mucKa yard,' and who, 
when he carries his work home/hatoft regu¬ 
larly measured by his master. ,* Bat, what, 
%gairi 1 a^k, could Mr. Homan string toge- . 
ther these last-mentioned 1 extracts, for ? 1 
_ have heard of such .ft thing as ananttaor’s 
1 fingers moving on without My cofemunica- 
• tion with the brain c j' and, though I must 
Confess, that I have -sometimes though* I 
could perceived in the “ leading artieksf 1 of • 
the Morning Post, strong presumptive probf 
of stigh. an ope rati or,, I never did-, ’Sill now, 
arrive at what may properly he called p be¬ 
lief of the fact.-These extracts finished, 

-in which, observe, I only sa>.;vhat I have 
pH along said, and wbaftf still say, aboht’Lord 
, Percy's election ; these extracts; finished^ 
Itowever, there appears to be a slight return 
*, eft he oi$?ct of Mr.Homan’sthinkingfacul- 
ties, which, as we shall presently, see, ope- ' 
rate/hs usual, but very little to the benefit of 
hU-client. He quotes, from my«letter to 
Mr.* Windham (Vol. X. p. 808) thg'passage, 
wherein 1 state to that gentleman th® sUb-r 
stance of the Duke of Nor ih umberlan^i' s let¬ 
ter to the leading met! in the parish and vies- 
itry of St. M&rgaret, as it was communicated 
,'to me by Mr. Stephenson, the vestry-clerk 
^«>f that,, parish, «pnd as It liad been befone 
' communicated to Mr, Porter of Parliament 
".Street, and the other phurchwirden, the said ' 
letter suiting, that'th^'Biuke was highly of- , 
Tended that the ministry could find no other . 
'man thgti .Mr. Sheri dab fo be the colleague, 
of Earl Percy,- and that- he-'scold ndt brW 
.hinirflf to consent to his son's standing'hvith 

■ such a won as Mr. Sutifci!im.~~ —“ Now>” 

■ says Mr. Hojp&n, <‘ll' shall,-*getjdea^H?^fof 
1 hehas'the incomparable assurance bfridares- 
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from the ygstry of . . ..... .. 

readiest Jhe best evrafence of wte’T.had 
been said aid done^n the vestfy ©f&t. Mar¬ 
garet} these are ytuestions, that ,1 wdile|ve 
for jtoh to determine} - but, the meat* 
while, I think, I may'safely affirm; that,- ta¬ 
king the*whole of this toother/it exhibits 
an instances of impudence and of unprinci- 
. pled falsehood, rarely to be m$t with even in 
a couple of Irish adVcntuifcrs} and with tbisj 
gentlemen, reserving the Play-Actor’s dinner 
fer my next letter, 1 shall dismiss this “ Ne- 
JVpbew of the Bishop of Killala,” though 
** nearly all'usd to one of the best families in 
** this kingdom.” 

“With a sincere prayer, gentlemen, that 
God maypreierve yonr children and mine 
from any alliance wi^i ‘high-blood "of this 
sort, 0 d that we may be enabled to prevent 
the possessors of it from sucking oul' that 
which we now have in our veins, „ 

I remain, 

Your faithful friend 
'And most obedient servant, 

„ - Wm. Gobbet! . 

' P. S.-It will, gentlemen, have occurr¬ 

ed to yon, how very iast and fair it was, in 
this Mr. Homan, to vrork iptp an xt'fack lipon 
' toy consistency, »a letter o t\Mr. Pauli, in 
praiseoffe. S^eyldanj -a letter written at 
a finrie, W^eri* it is well known Mr. Pauli 
was at seventy mites distance from me, and 
when I Had n<u seen that ^pjfijtfeman for 
'seme months before, ‘AftffirgMr. Pauli’s 
praises, in this instance, Uibogh-tf would not 
have joined in them, and though, if I had 
t beea^t band, I. shonld have taken the liber¬ 
ty to dissuade him from publishing such a 
r j yet, ' I tori‘petsuaded, that his praises 
•perfectly rinrer e,Mr.Paull always bav- 
!i#Sred.i‘,m-.,(t^nion ; J'witli «jb as tothe-' 
characfer-of Mr. Sheridan, previous to the. 
- election', but, because Mr- Pauli thought. 


‘ o“ tion* qfMri^pbbett, namely',’• / |Jefcf.fe)r ,t@ 

. Mr. Sheridan* positiveiyjd'ehyteg'lhat tmy 
such' letter -of thc,Dnk<|of hRtfthfetnb^" 

* •*< land had ever been received of seen by 

• “ Air, Siaipnf Church war dfeh of the parish , 

« fv. .. -V i--d Jittyjtyttifr .thlhkyriu ?v 
y, of ■' Si.' -Martiei'^—^NSvl, whether’ 
jlotniJfh himself tla&tgbt that Si. Jim - 
' t 


##erVe,s he. lt^c1 praised as a friend, to the 
rights of the p«t>file, meanly coalescing with 
fbe Pittitis (Jommodore, told still more mean¬ 
ly soliciting tlae aid of such men f.S* **11117 
■" Btodwin^ after he had seen him publtsh- 
ing pritafte r«tt|}:s for the purposes of spread - 
' "mg falselidod, “nnd supiiroSsing the answers, 

• ll i i#'tlt^..(p|Bj|?ose shoitm hot .succeed 5 after 

was 1 . Mr. faul^ 






todo whatever frath fridiastice'woukl w»rf 
'' titit to ptmmiiteta frSjjiif being fetiatiwifio 
pariiameBt>j|pi(fe8. it U meamil^ofnbe 

/|onp0sl;438wpWm» toaetse told ,of letter 
Tikfjpist of .to nstfson tmoa 'it 

. as jrtyKt>erateex|fS!!Sion of hispidopinion. ' 
The lefter jina* -Mdanlly written in great 
Jfkstej itjwaS the otfswing of sseal, rather 
, # than of r^p&tion ; atiC toiough it tfiay Suit 
the purposes # of the Sheridans to give -a con¬ 
trary tarn to it, # I atn sure you mil reMjJy* 
excuse an error irx judgment ^especially when 
proceeding fft>m a warmth of heart, There 
is, however, oudiconn.fisrt for me HSlfcsHclans 
upon this *;orej 'and that is, ift’they will but 
forgive Mr. Pauli for his praises this, jtirrte, , 
they may rest assured, that he never will 
offend in the like way again.—-As I wish 
to dismiss Mr. Homan Jyr ever, I Wifi Just* 
>eg ^ou to observe, that be pretend^ That 
iq would have wr itten mar# j that he weald 
iave "itiade still greater .exposures* if he had 
had room, - “The space allowed aSfef’ says 
ne*“ is now full.” And, at his conclusion, 
ie says, “ having now arrived at the limits 
which Mr. Cobbett •allotted me in the 
“ present number } " andiben he signifies his 
intention of treating you, aaduae with ano* 
«ther letter. Now, gentlemen, observe, that 
it is six weeks, since-he had my promise to 
insert his letters^ that, on the 2yih efUe- 
cAnber,..! inserted ftis fir it letter ; that, on 
the Jst of January 1 wrote,to him to say,' 
that I could nut, in'jusrfre to mjf refloerkand 
to my work, allow him.any^pore.than ^n 
columns more, and that, as to time, I 
would alk- a%bim the two ifytmmlers, name¬ 
ly, tliQ^gffhe 3d and tlse joth of .Taomtfy, 

• that,«iu me J?«mher of the 3d# ldid, how¬ 
ever, offer him six, columns more^see pdge 
,32), but I positively insisted that he should 
t lose in the Number of the lyth.ffhat is to- 
say, ia the Number published last Sator&y. i 
Yet he now sends rue only eigh t cftiifte • j 
1 , when iie||night have #gtit sixteek, 


1 tfi 

■jte/of general 5n%eftVn<^ti||ty. 'Fortbese 
> reasons I shall b«« leaveJbrillr Ut^Vmta. 
ftx his friends, “ the highly respectable een- 


find awmlatioR, dud may^fianeftmeorded side ■ 
by a^e with those of hi# brainless brethren. 


haps,'.“.giyc him- rape ea^."^ kpo» 
given Win eneugrh^Every one must now be 
eatisiMj Jlfet ¥ I waiiteifijp add to the die* 
grace of the Sheridans, L|houl4@nco«rage 
•this their defender to pfoebefi * tp*/t»o9f!' 
that are down to the bottom can be sunk fid 
lower* and, n&'ta'any amusement -which finr 
twisting’ arid tossing of this»biutoling fdypeste.’ 
about'might afford to son^ or us who were 
engaged jn .the Westminster , election, i& 
■ • would, by my othey readprs, i^ regarded a$ 
tw dearly purcitas# by theejtckuiotnjof anafc 


* , SUMMAMr*OF POLITICS: r 

* Conti newta*wa».~—T he fearful pro¬ 
gress t£fhifcwa# being but too correctly giv- 
en mahe Trench bulletins, with which they, 
with malicious kindness, duly supply Us, I 
shotdd not think ifnecessary, at present, fa 
make any observationSiUpou the subject, did 

I not discover an jnfeprion in the daily prints , 
(for'no’tfthat Mr, Perry has got a place /they 
are all of a mind as tewmatters of this sort) 
to,inculcate the opinion, that, whether from , 
the fierce of arms or jaf sickness, Napoleon 
will be compelled to retreat before he has 
.accomplished hispurBoses, and that^there is 
a praspect even of his pping defeated. Hi# 
army is said to have the dysentery, as the 
Pu ke o^ Jffunswick’s had in Champagne, 
when 1 fiemyad^d France; but, I ana sorry to- 
perceive, that, this disorder in the French; is 
smt attended with one of the symptoms, with 
which It was’attended in the Brunswick cr's 
army, namely, that of impelling the patient 

ro take to hi 8 heels-Therd ia a^passage 

in the.Morning Chronicle, upon! the subject, 
so truly antvage and cowardly, that it must, 
oni^would think, have proceeded from the 
pen of Mr; Perry hiniself. It contains the 
t expmsridi? of a hope, that the French sol¬ 
diers may all be destroyed by this terrible 
disorder, and that, thereby, rt*e may be freed 
•from the danger of their arms! Rpaderj be , 
assured, that, if a nation consisted wholly 
of met> entertaining such sentiments, they 
must becorrSe theVaves of a conqueror, to 
which I. will add,#that they ought so to he- 
dame. ' It is fotMdden by the Jaws of war, 
as inhuman, io cause sickness in the army of 
, yf»r eneipy} and, to wish for it, is to go 
as fi»r as ybu atifable in this path ofinhu- 
manity.* i -That the French may be obliged 
t.w|fp^6ftv ; that : 'flrey may be beaten, that 

• tliey may bokiiledby the arms of their cue- 

; tins*, 1 ybo, I wonld fain hope, are our 
! ,/riends, it is natural* ajud laudablc to\fish; 


ease; a prayer Uiat we may be protected ft om 
thepr arms byjthcir being, by disease, rem- 
dered incapable of coming, at us, 13 fit to bo 
addressed oi\|y to the devil. But, brides the 
baseness uf* such <# prayer, is the extreme 
| folly of it, as ^ppljed to the c;.% before us i 






'ameM*. * 


, foft'if the Fr(^cAfitj€« 'hc r«*Hy' (wlfwifcJC 
. Im^fefer J,, ‘- ■ v '* " ! — 
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aro; not equally--. sjcklj^l , The, parts® 
mqstdbe, either if) the season, or in the 
fatigues of the soldiers; . and, twill the 
aeasfen opewie upton armies on both sides 
*5n tlw Sam® way r or, fen t likely, I should 
''"he glad to a ski that the'fatWves at thu French, 
, solders have been more. li^Tassiijg ^r'their 
fare harder, than those of die soldiers, of their 
enemy: What may be the resuit of such 

auimde-rtafcing no one can possibly be cer¬ 
tain $ buVtn me, there appears not the least 
prospect, that fortune, who has so long 
* iavouted Napoleon, 'has any intention to 
change sides. Ibis is, however, but a fool- 
, Lh way of speaking.It is not fortune. It' 

‘ ‘ is sdja War genius on one side, aided by the 
disaff etioii or indifference of the people on 
the other side., ■ "■ a 

rr.ocb;cm sgs in Taf-Liament. (Con- 
tinned from page 41)).— i. India Jffairs.-^- 
11. Slave Trade. —Ill. ^rniy..-~~\., In the 
House of Conuuonsj on the 12trr ImAurt, 
X»o H jj Foikcstong gave notice of amotion, 
to he'nudo ou that Jay fortnight, for the, 
printing o£_,thc; papers relative luLard HcT 
*, iesltry ,v transactions nith the A’al'oi and 
principality ,t>T Oude; and, i.l must* have 
been ■wills .mo link* surprize, that ..Laid 
Ilowjck was heard to begin ah objection 1 q 
it. The speech cf the latter, as published 
in the Morning Chronicle, is the. most'"ex- ; 
tniordinaiy that I ever read. What <IW lip , 
mean by Lord Folkestone not having “ laid 
sufficient parliamentary ground ?” What is 
the meaning of this special-pit ader-liko, 
cf phmq ?;' The case is this: these saint pa¬ 
pers were printed before a charge, had been j 
guuuifk d upon them, laidieforw the House, 
put upon thejourmils, printed, and re-print¬ 
ed in Use public- papers, ap may be -seen by 
referring to''page &S. r > of Vd, IX, of the. 
Register; and yet Lord. Ho wick is represent¬ 
ed as having appealed to JLije smsili/itp of 
the House, whether it was fair “ to circu- 
w late such severe attach upon the character 
“ of the noble peison alluded tab 1 ; He 1 had 
been more jhan alluded to, my |,ord 1 
Flo wick j he had beep' named. His name 
*had been given at full, length, ,§p0he uiiur 
.sell had before feasted our eyes with hie 
picture,' as he did the people uf,-Calcutta 
-yvi'h hisstattie. Oh, the tender feelite; of 
the noble person 1 Why not a little fcelmg, 
too, for the Nabpb of Owde ahd the Poly- 
gar* ? I’liey are not, |o be sere, closely- 
connected vglfh Lord Greavilldj but, they 


have feelhttftVT dfffw say v ' -At. .any .ratef-aa 
l ord Folkestone observed.'ftv reply, this • 
po objection, at ail £ because-, all »the papers 
bnoakv^ly been, nimmu ted t,an4.-^s4-0 f^ot- .- 
tlfe, publjc^fion,,, which stteijicd to' 
Im anticipated hy*t.he ten<hr^t^,prapp<Lovd 
Hawick, It^hiuk, T^^ahjlctjjeptm-e figure 
that th**€ifeeti..upopstha 
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his Lordsf^* that .upo^sttie 

mind uf every honest a»d hum ant#* man in 
the kingdom is already as great- as it possi¬ 
bly can be. There is only .*i# circurfi- __ 
stance that rail add to it, and that U, an evi- 0 * 
♦dent intoirtionin the ministry \which I hope 
'Will not appear) of shfling'the inqun&, into 
this most unpaffcijt subject,—dBut, what did, 
his lot^ship-rfican by f ‘ sfpeie attacks upon• 
“ the character of the noble person ?” In 
his anxiety to put a strip to the revival of the 
discussions upon this subject he teems to 
'have eiUirely overlooked the«porpoil of Lord 
L ftidkestoneY intended motion j tor, thepa- 
jiercV intended to (?e moved for by his I.oru- 

f-Lip,, consist end rely/of official damnum t$; 
,.e r, wfAi i,, " 



.- by-,- 

by his,order! And, will my land Hmvii k 
liav^J b* suppofie, that (lie.-e papers co’ t.rlu 
“ stycre attach ” upon lus noble, nob e 
friend? It.wos a blandei of some sot, of 
a. reporter. Lord Hawick could*never have 
sai4 this.——1 ord Folkestone pledged him¬ 
self to prosecute the ffirpbry, ii m> one else 
.would ; and. my Lord Wow ick, lie w.ll keep 
his u?ord : . He ltd* not been*fashioned to the 
barefacdil breaking ef pledges. 4 ' He has not 
been bawling lor twenty years ag.nust a sys¬ 
tem, which pocketing the money oi the peo¬ 
ple will induce him to suppoi^.j-f—It lias 
been said, that; to get rid of this discussion 
and its consequence,■> was one’of flbe raisons . 
fu® dissolving the Parliament. I hope tho 
assertion will prove unfounded ; but, I must 
( qpnlessSli;;t my lord Rowyck has given me 

some fears iipOr, the subject.--II., A bill is 

bg< 3 ^-through the House of Lords for the 
\e^;,af r)Ution, xrf lliefSla 'vc Trade ;^ml Lord 
t'irt’hviiIf Pas stated,, that, in order to repiove 
the pbjcftjpn^ that dffier powers^ if we did 
twit, the trafcci' negotiations 

were qfifereia Into with FhoirtSftupoafhe sub¬ 
ject, and tha| to abolish it titji both w-a» 
actually agreed & as fr pm vision in the new 
treaty ,^tti America.——sEvery thing that, 
’’can bs" said upbrv tivis subject, has been said j 
and all that I shall say, ar present is,, to ex- 
pross twy conviction that the measure will 
prove dreadfully w injurious to our colon'fes} 
’to tlie «tt/y cOknyes that are wprth our care 
' jj.nd, that, |^ice the abolition of slavery is 
'uegun, U»o^s.the'ministers Will think oi4he 

**V ■' - * ’ »•> ‘ ''' 



iffoitefa mwett JB^K'biqjfewg J$*e.; 
to rem'md them* that the number of paupers 
.in Ehglandatjd Wales, the flttmber added to 
ounM^’^fd^^Smee.Jlftt ’(iegan jtipa**- 
rear of pQiffer, .is greater*: tf|an ilwtl -of ,», 
"whole flack ifiUtyufton e/ our Ifest India, 
l^djfthaiuJiose paupers sae hi|r«ies4; 
^{such a& m^Table. ‘xo 1 

-ii worse .fedwjhflft are ’tire slaves 


Islah 
•wot ip 
work), 

in the West Indies, Cam, fit any time pre¬ 
pared to prqjjpq. b’ut, not 8 word of answer 
eSftyou ggCbpon tins subject from buy 
of them. The taxing 'and (pauperizing*, 
^system must go oif) their pl^cibs and, pen- 1 
sious mlist be tjpgulady paid, There is a; 
«ont of ovcn-rulmg^fcps^ty fcg-ttus.^but, , 
it is very cheap to them to make a parajfe of. 
humanity, in cases whore they themselves, 
a.e not iikely to w affeeted.-y—«Since, how- ‘ 
ever, we must ha^c emancipation, wlty not 
b iu in Ireland? Mind', / do not re< ora-, 
' mend the itk a sure; where lire the pledge^ 

. of Mr. G>n£y and tot'd Grenville upon this 
score,’ ami how cajue Mr. Fox to be, so 
quiet about it b~—jfetowT insert {fitter 
frofh mW ot Imliiftt. It contains a entjoas 
•t.u i • ind,though 1 do not quite agree in the 
comment upon it, I Could wish to see Lord 
Holland, ior whom 1 eutertpin unfeigned 
r.'ip^c!, cause the fact itself to becoutiadict- 

»-Of the tyranny and ihe’sli very in 

;! bins: Indies we seem to think untiling at 
an, Thu bloody works carried on there, 


_ .. ,y$* ' &*• , 

the foiuistrjJ,* thal they* will. be 
rivals in praBmg^tlie irfasnre. ” 

Lloyd’s Fund, arid several valuable, com- 
inrfhicnrioQs front correspondents, must be, 
defer)eClHijfl'y next j and, when Monk at-' 
tbes<r cowihitfiioatioifis, I cannqj; but. feel 
provoked "at myjfelf*for ha\5ng bpsto-wed so 
targe a tpoyticn of my t oom upon that income , 
parable€unce, Mr, Homan. # . " • 


capricious and sangfinary tyranny, if the 
news-papers speak truly (which I hype they 
do ini;), make lift; dtteds attributed lo Napo¬ 
leon shrnk min nothingness,TBut of this 
more h-,.attor.-III. Go the* 12fh in¬ 

stant bet'! f^asUcivagh made a, motion for 
papers i-'id.^eUrais rd.'tiw tp\he “ military 
“ force^ 1st wl.at w«. may call a stand¬ 

ing dish. The opposition/’ as the Morn,-’ 
ing Chronicle dubs three pqipur clgfks’lurn- 
ed out of the Treasury, will never object to 
any grants of the public money they will- 
perfectly agree *witH the ministry aim® 

virtue..,i_ ' .i_ ii. 


%>rd Wellesjpy; they will join them ipfi 
carrying on *3 wjtr bf extejmihation fwJJtirj-tf 
6ver; they will even go before thetiwn fltiy... 
measures, if dbch", contratyda?my.Iwpes and 
expectations, shotald^be adoirt'etl, far stifling 
the libsgt^of^peecb*rad of the press; Sue, 
about tbe military measures,jiu Viscussjug,; 
which the}' will be suie n^ifeto fait* foul of 
’heir own projects and profits, they will al¬ 
ways ha\w a peat deal to say.,, But,. ; Uie, 
imisfoitunerfor them is, that, of this the peo~. 
pie are weary, • The only hrapclyef the mi- % 
litary about whiph .the public are very much 
concerned, is, the. Hanoverian ifupcit", au4' 
here the ousted clerks will bm*o,T#,’ fypra 

• • 'a ,%■ * 
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/Jamaica, Jyov. 3, 180$. 

■ StRj -w -'- T he dwided aversion which you 
have ever, shewn tg the time serving profes¬ 
sions,, and accommodating,principles of our 
political leaders, whether headed by the sort 
of Chatham, or thS hero of die Whig dub, 
induces me to hope y<a» will make public 
the following fact, whi, h will place ia a true 
*bghf the disinterested conduct of a violent 
dec!aimer against the slave .trade.—Among 
Those who dec! ired thetr abhorrence of this 
traffic, and supported the resolutions of Lord 
Grcnyil]e*in the Upper I louse, Jwnd Hol¬ 
land yps one of the most* conspicuous j as 
owner of a Jamaica plantation in light of his 
v. ife, have beejr listened to with 

particular attention. The admirers of Mr. 
Fox maj- have supposed that his nephew had 
too debcate feelings to encourage the saie of 
hi stable brethren, and that he was wnling to 
sauitice bis private interest at the. altar of 
humanity. The world at large, and the 
majority ®f his brother peers, anfprobably 
less credulous, arid ma} iuve drawn a pon- 
clusiotwfrom.his conduct, il^t the a bed it foil 
.would not be injurious’ ft> the West Indian 
planters. I shall not now enter into any de- - 
fence of the trade, but hope by pointing out 
the consistency of this rising statesman, to' 
prevent others from being I’d awayhy big 
arguments.—On the ©th of October, 1800; 
the agent of L#rd Inland attended at tlie 
ipublic sale of the cargo of the ship Perseus, 

I* at Montego Bay in jlfJ island, and purchased 
f ifs'ti ral,slaves for his lordship's plantation, 
Jmd in.so doiftgtnust have acted in confor- 
•inity with his lyrdklijp's ; «fclers. - This trans¬ 
action requires but Irew.cotmiu nts, but will 
confirm ypur repeated adtptjn it ions, that Ut¬ 
ile confidence should he placed in the pro- 
tesfions of ftiea in power, It was no repug. 
Dance to pealing in human blood, (as it k 
sometimes termed) that caused Lord Holland 
to qom« forward aa an advocate, for the abo- • 
itfiotv, for he bashimselt becomes purtliaser 
i V .of his fsllow erfeatures, and still holds them 
" in slavery., Jsjo, Sly, it was because he found * 
she could fqllow hi* own parly in the pursuit 
Af popularity, witiiout injuring Ilia owIf pos- 
iseslituvs,. ^uid wiselj^'ffikes measures at, the 
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tame m&ment^o mmteipet^ih erti tcr&fa- 
t|df. Lord Htmand feeds that be liasnowa 
sufficiency df negroes for the cufaivatio| of 
lus estate during bis tenure. £Jav, the abo¬ 
lition of tfaeklave track; may dd.mfo compa¬ 
rative goddj b§ ftwriqg the? estates of his 
^neighbours whf> have nd!, bad, the same j 
.foean* of being as provident*# fate JfJrdship ; 
*’and in proportion as the West Indues make 
less-sugar his own* whd be of greater value.— 
It appears tc*me ettrabrdinftry*that the gen¬ 
tlemen of the United Kingdom* should have, 
feelings so tremblingly alive to tbe'tBsfferings 
Of ■ negroes. Why ran&ck the tropics for 
objects ‘of compassion? Are the complaints 
of the Highlander unfoijnded } Or, is there 
no misery in an English workhouse? If the 
traffic in mankind distress them, why not 
endeavour to put a stop to the sate of Irish¬ 
men in the Delaware ? Surely, Sir, it would 
be as humane, and a li ttle less presumptuous^' * 
they would exert tlieir benevolenee at home, 
and would not meddle: with the polonies.— 
We*have many and active enemies to contend 
with $ it is almost forgotten oa one*iwde of 
the Atlantic, that a reliance on the good faith 
of the British nation induced^Jt^&aefathrrs 
toleave their native country, and risk their 
lives and fortunes in. this inhospitable climate, 
jbfad I -sge and deplore, for that is all lean do, 

- *ne rain qf myself and follow colonists deter-, 
mined on. To you who have ever reproba- 
tel the conduct of our persecutors, allow me 
as an individual to express myfhanks. A 
sense of right alone can have ted yon to sup¬ 
port our cause j. our grievances wauf& be but 


mtepb}. m 

u forth; talia ef the erffe tmepmbh ijfam ,, 
“ a highly csifovatedf h®bly indttftrmns 
“ ctmMBunity, whece,labour and idleness; 

5* virtue mid vice, wealth and poverty, are 
^ mftred as in dft sodetj e» ip large propon- 
“ Jfotts,. But be who jawes -tMle things 
* e to wit. speaks thf lajEuagl of$^ttbrance 
" or fifojaba.' * -- - confe^phshould 

have been, surprjsod had I perustd such sen¬ 
timents a year ago, in the same ppeft but 
loqteng to sonielate change*jib the advan¬ 
tage of Mr, Petty, and the probable antici- . 
pntion <rf a lew others connected with him,, 
it will not astonish youj Sir, if I presume# 
that gratitude ou the one side, and interested 
hopes on; the other, have, by their uifttefi 
effoNx brought about this change, and at the 
same time, the wonderful discovery, that 
war #nd all its heavy Calls upon a country 
have nothing todo with the poverty that 
follows it. The doctrine is good enough, t 
^considering the views it has, fop places and 
pensions now existing, and also offfertwhieh- • 
the' wjsdom of pur rulers may thifSk proper 
'to .pstablish hereaffhr, yiust be paid, and 
sm^e the people must pay them, whjFit is as 
well to make lliem think, if weean make 
, them think so, that it is not by calling on 
them for their money that they become 
poor, bec^sae, when they are persuaded that ‘ 
they lose nothing by losing that, they will 
not cave how much is taken from them ■, 
and this is by no means an uncomfortable- 
philosophy for pensioners and sinecure 'hold¬ 
ers! to inculcate, and wlibn they are fatigued 
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with the lafeotmf of thdir, heavy duty, it will 
fowl, if our fate depended on men actuated j be a kind uf’philanthropic recreation, to re- 


by the same.principles.—A, West Indian. 

THE VLACE-HUNTEr's PSrn.OSOFHY. ; 

. Six,—:—I Ain a constant reader of your 
^Register, and have therefore the means of 
forming some opinion«rof your public princi¬ 
ples ; I am persuaded yon would never suf*^ 
ier political sophistry \jp establish itself «oxer „: 
political "■truth, wlute # you possessed tie I 
power (for I am persuaded you will evsf 1 
- nave the will) to prevent it; -under tjiis con* 
victim*, I have taken^he liberty toreouest 
your insertion ojLthis tetter.——On {raiding 
the leading artiew in the Morning Chronicle 
of the ,16m of December, I them perused a s 
■ fallow effort to reconcile sdl ciaaises of peo- 
ple to the hardships unchsr which thpyfa- 
* bouy its sophistical reasoning, faoWev«rill 
adapted to the end, was designed tb produce 
resignation to national rigour, or troiber ,d« 
peaceful submission ta.gradual ruin. Among 
other parages l met,with this extraordinary 
One P f 1 He who talk* I'h*' rwftOArtv nf Tintr-i 


land, 4 * 1 ' the nuniBw ot, paupers, arid' sa 


concite tHfeir entthtryineu to a poverty which 
is inseparable,^om them.—f-Btft, in answer 
- to this quoted passage/ it seems to me. Sir, 
that if a man work all day, arid baifcjust earn 
enoqgh to maintain himself and family, that^ 
he should mofcdbe classed among the idle, or 
.extfevagant, and for no other reason, than . 
Islftpause the calls of government have at '* 
petigth tendered hi* earnings insufficient. If, 
/the exigence of a, nation takefoom him hafit 
foe Qpfrtns of hisAare support, who will pre- 
tend%i| djpny that pat exigence has brought 
the poverty ttpoa-him. If, indeed, the va- * 
lu^ of labour increaj^tf ln proportion with . 
the unavpidahte demands <yo tt» »sp r operty, 
then to be Iboor would. be a presumptive 
•proof of idleness or extravagance^ but if the 
tails upon him increase while his means arfe 
limited, leUlim perish in want, if<he neces¬ 
sity Tor it* can be {sanctioned in public jus-* 
tlce, but Mfc u* not insult him in bis wretch¬ 
ed cunditiotJH^ither by proclaiming fate idle¬ 
ness as the;, cause of Ids roin, or maintaining 
that hte raia is insepfrabte trom him.—*Tlu* 



_ r ti# not whether poverty would exist 
ItftBifwar, *for i|^wooJ^;he ridiculous to, 

• fuj no other cau^e; hut whether war do 
not increase its. influence, end while it fires 

.abuodaatweal th to hundreds, involves.nfll* 
lions iatorpo^pg^ and thousands into fbao- { 
lute iwsat.- * war clit dotfai»,^s m'my,! 

• opinWi^it evi dentlyte* done) I impute to it; 
all our additional indiirid#|l poverty, and as¬ 
sert? that, whoever denies to it a ahane in. this 
desn-action^lsdts the, language (I wiJ^not; 
say of factioh).but of uninterested perversion 

. of common setfse. I do net speak .against 

• the propriety of tearing with patience. the* 
consequent evila of a necessary war, but P 

•w&uld have effects# (whenever attempted to 
be explained>twced to their proper ^tarce#, 
and if I be reduced to beggary, by conceived ’ 
natioual necessity, let me have the credit at 
least of not having ruined myself by my own 


imprudence. - : But the Morning Cbronidflw^h our. national expense j or, a still greater 


has its own views to answef, and fearing that 
our yiedeased individual poverty, might be 
attributed to the system of augmentipf taxa- 
tion, and knowing thaf to prevent tbeiix>hit- 
nuariffe pf such a measure, a lopping-off of 
sinecures and unmerited pensions must ne¬ 
cessarily ensue, (a circumstance} which, if I 
be not mistaken, would damp its own self- 
interest, and remove much of^e influence 
«f its ministerial support), has endeavoured 
to establish that poverty and want are never 
the result of a mismanaged government, hut 
exist, merely because “ they are inseprtra- 
“ ble from higbl)>cnltivnted communitfes,’.’ 
thus by making thefri appfcar indiscriminate¬ 
ly to be the consequence of. vice nncbaot of; 
necessity, takes from the tictirn^ of a perni¬ 
cious system Jhetr last, their only stay from 
absolute rpinq 1 rat-air compassioil, for that 
wpuld«re*thwhvestigation^md investigation 
might ultimately end injustice. It i*to«ut 
oft this that such sophistry is introduced, be- 


patrtals would otherwise stand upon 
terring base; for thousands of iudustrraaf 


beipg; limited 5o«ej nor fcnpclver uf to heme 
the particular evils which /cannot remove. 
Buj, supposing that poverty were insepara¬ 
ble from a highly industrious nation, where 
does th? <*< ling Cjhronicle mean to draw 
the fine of limitation to it 1 jDr, does it mean 
that the continual expansion of it is likewise 
inseparable? But, though such may be this, 
opinion of the Scorning Chronicle, does it* 
therefore follow that/v i!s ignorance orfac- 
tion todiffe? about die tfuth o# it ? Yes, to 
be sarcitis, for vyfoo could be so foolish or 
so wickeds®, to presume that war or increas¬ 
ing takes, i:Or'hundreds of thousands yearly 
applied to sinecures Snd unmerited pensions, 
or any such innocant things, could have any 
hand in producing poverty amongst us ? Sup¬ 
pose, for die sake of argument, a great im¬ 
probability,—that a peace were established, 
and that a .large reductioft were to take place 


improbability,—that on such a reduction 
half of the present taxes were repealed ; sup¬ 
posing this, I say, would hny body be s 0 ridi¬ 
culous as to suppose, that he would be the 
richer ifor haying fewer demands upon hi* 
propey^sprtfhaving in his pocket, at his own 
disposal, half the value of his present yearly 
taxes j if there foe one so ridiculous, let h'ltta 
read the Morning Chronicle, and iKNWillfiadl 
that poverty is inseparable from his country, 
and thatrif he think that the conclusion of 
the war* and the reduction of tfxes, have 
made him less poor than during the war, that 
he is either an ignorant or a factious subject. 
—\£fon thinkii have .treated’ the subject as 
j, it deserves, you will perhaps indulge me 
with the insertion of it iu your valuable Re¬ 
gister, the almost only remaining record of 

candour and tiuth.— Marcus." 1 

, . _ • _ * 


l* BF.V011MISO MINISTRY. 

-,-,— --... SiRj-i-—l Htjve V»t been an inattentive 

cause the places and pensions Of our' v/o<4*r observer of the acts wpringmg from the pre- 
patriols would otherwise stand upon afok- r jftfitt adiuinistratiofl ftnee tlicir accession to 


I 


l_ tvrimjj t^nor j j aui sMvuaaituc v» f^uudu .flower; and, 4 have witnessed them with 
^families must be allowed, but t scanty. m«td, /inexfpe-.ible regret, because I hoped to lifive 


tern 
Forfoble 
must-at 
tchedbed of its inha- 
ton.down, ■ 


.df the tables of such spongers are 
with * luxury, and many an uujjo 
dwelling, ■ (I y degrees become so 
’ length, disgorge t 
bitanta^tkat ftch may »i< 

The Moming^Chrmiicle wt/p it «penks pf 
. the^poverty inseparable froinfff nation, argots 
* »s If fatality had establish^ it, and that it 
was noWhe result of natural causes-*, bift, |t 
* should remember, tliat while imperfection |» 
inseparable fnrtn the order of tl^ngs, no per- 
iicular evil is doomed to be the consequence 


seen the country ^restored" to its original 
strength atid vigour. hy a reformation of the 
gross abuses existing in it} brought on and 
increased to such pa ahirming degree, for so 
many years past, by former bud end wicked 
ministers, I had.fondly cherished the hoprtol 

a the vigotoirf and virtuous plans so 
itly urgi^d by Mr. ¥&x%. the House oi 
Coin®ions, purijuto practice; that a motive 
might have been given to t he people tp beat 
those grievous burdens imposed on them by 
the wasteful minister/who, happily ig (.lead, 
of it, and though the-utmost Stretch of ,ht»- f and additions to which it was out ol 

*wn ability can ne\’erfrodiuce pe^ectiou, its j the pqhrer of. hjt. 4*‘px or o;f tlie^isest aud 




* 4 'Fl 

roost virtuousfcmin2%er on* earth 1o have 
avoided, under wie circiutfstances of thefirae 
when hp came i4;« office*—You hive dpne 
roe the honour of insetting in ymr Kcgister 
tny seat!merits on a former occa?ioiM I then 
stated, I'd‘^1 notexpecrit possible (to Ti:»e a 
liacknied metaphor) they could cleanse ■ the 
Angean stable at once. N@; tuch»fe work 
''requires time and muc h patience; Jfot, I did 
expect that we shoftyl hav£»£gett those steps 


anplisiunent of foe 
ponest men hopes 
kly as such* task 


taken towards the-ad 
plans as would give ai 
that it would be as 
Would allow,—-When the ooaliffort was an¬ 
nounce*!', I felt somewhat alarmed, lest the | 
Grenville party in the cabinet should he the ‘I 
stronger of the two 1( (for 'l consider the Ad- j 
dingtons as mere appendages to foal than to 
either in particular) and I regret to sec their 
principles predominate, and those of Mr.e 


* ■ [US' 

lion ; sjjr/" have they 'hept* fotabiifoed $>y 
others, and to little purpose. I say foil is 
nothing jnore t hao adding to that power of 
the t crown, which ^wwer ought to be 
abridged, and creating new places for their 
iwutjpy followers at the tujpjgise ©fofoe peo-' 
•pie, beejase they had jrffit, 
them. Would Ms. 4 Affbhave marifcgfcc de- 
clarationhe'did, iboqt H»nover|»nhe had 
been out of j^bwer, or free frotn» the 
shackles of the 'Grenville foetipa ? Most 
assuredly his former sentimentar^re in dirft&t 
opposition to that declaration. These acts, 
•Mr. Cobbett, ,j do not attribute to the want." 
of principle in Mr. Fox $r a less desire 
than ever to do foe popple good—but I «it* 
tribute it to a hope that fc^giving way in 
• thesdUineasures, he might, at a future op¬ 
portunity Retrieve the rights of the people, 
find festore to tfapm foe *power of electing 


the openness end sirfeerity of his heart,".! am 
convinced it was his wish to do ajl be had 
promised the people he would do; and it is 
to be regretted, he had not 1>een more firm 
under particular cir’cumstdiices whichfcarrfe 
to my knowledge at the forms^m, fjf tliis 
administration. That the wi sites of the 
Grenvilles were entirely despotic, desiring 
pApther than power, and to use that ppwer 
for their own advantage to foe certain ex¬ 
pense of the people, I do not hesitate to de¬ 
clare as my tirrn belief. It is not prejudice, 
to believe the principle"of pawed" without 
control ro be inherent in that family and 
their party, for their history proves ?t to be 
bo ; and the cry of Uacobm, Democrat, and 
Anart hist, revived By the'hireiing prints of, 
the day is music in their ears. Withsuch a 
mixture, what hopes' have we left for any 
reform in onr*abuses ? Have we pot seen 
Mr. Fox induced, by (his facfcibn. on ope 
ddy, W be the bearer qf a bi&l to foer House 


contribute-—*—to what-not to theexigen- 
ties of the state onjy, bfo to my Ldrd Gren¬ 
ville's sinecure, mm wte npt seep him prn- ; 
pofo ftefo grants to the pritjcss pf fobbed, j 
aqji at foe same time eg 11 on foe people to 
make’greater sacrifices?. Did, Ifo.npf pfopn^e 
•the exemption:©^ foe |ttd& from foftjjlsg&T 
his money fo the funds? ,vifoen 'bb'*forcea 
feven the day-labourer to ‘dcfotribute . to . the 
* state In the same proportion, as a. man ©f 
20,q00l. g year. 4t ^rill be said be bas es- « 
Jtobfisftfcd boards of inquiry into the unne-" 
counted trillions of tire, former adnfioistro- 1 


Fox give way in almost gvery instance Frot^. js.foeir own representatives. I attribute it to 

- ’ '■* ■ r ’ ’ ’.' ~ ‘ his coalescing’With a .party who hate i he ’ 

jxjople, and notwithstanding Mr? 'Whit¬ 
bread’s letter, 1 mpst. cordially "agree 
wifo-flir Francis' Berdett,’ that the history 
of the world bears out foe assertion* (hat 
coalitions of fictions or parties afe made 
at the expense of foe people. — This I 
have thought long ago; and though it did 
pot strike me at foe time, an expression, 
which fell from She lips of one. of fo^ir 
underlings, has made a due .impression on 
my mind since, who expressed his thanks 
most fervently, that the people had nothing 
to do with this change.—y! do not mention 
many othcr •CirdomstanfeS < Vhich have oc¬ 
curred ,sinCS‘ t ‘the union of these parties., 
The conduct of. febrd Henry Petty on Mr. 
ftobfon’s motions not only shtpy 6 their un- 
; willingness that any of the abuses should be 
pryed into; but how a plain hdnesl guestjon 
will expose nnd puzzle a minist-'r it' he acts \ 
agaraft principle. It was playing the Drc- 


©f Commons that Grenville might bet tor over again h> the farce of the Sick and 
etiablefi to hold a sinecyfciwith ail his-ofoer- ' ff«rt Bill for 1 Qte lO». These acts. Sir, 



not ,-cntn those Visionary theories of a few' 
ighoraimtllings who bawl aboil what they 
do not understand } bop* restoration to our { 
ancient lightSjW prop^rcpreiWiUaipB of the* 
people, and d disposition in ministers to - 
listen tfi foeiWeotcfo. Wy are now called _ 
upon |w elect la new House of Commons* 
long’ Swore tlveir usaal tint©—whqfoer it is 
that ministers.were afraid of the last, lest -, 
fopy foofilAdiiapproVe of tlveir conduct in 
the late negeyiatiou or any, other cirdnm- 
igance | do not pretend to say, for we have 1 
mi seen fob paper® -and it would be wrong 



-sg * 

. tAcoodemn, tbetjt ■ 

'ever # i»l suspedt M^thecsise,; that if tbi&jt;' 
tad sqffsred 4iw: mst 'ParlbBSanr ty remain 
and rote {faff 'wsrr, at* the time When it «$*- 
prredi thy people wolild have been rnord*!*- 
haus t <» #iffi 3' S^fpquenffy mvre drssathifjbli 1 
with-&'' i ; ; V.0tfier *itb» cireOMstanoBt aipil- 
nisteriigp|jj$d rot wtiagty ; .popular in '-Hie 5 
cirantrynilid therefory he dissolves the ftwv 
llatnant' at the comtnenee^ent of the war, 
and Should 4^e,.peopte hen*5fter. grumtjle it 
wifi be HupWn on, theraselve* j for that 
Jh t y, as the theory suppose*, will, pledge 
'.them selves .to Hie crown to Parry on the war 
1 hare little doubt.—A. E —AW. 8, JbOb. 



BASJhJNmX company . • ■ 

Sib, - .-A s yours i# the only pape#that 

has attempted to undeceivethe public, as to 
the great advantages tfcrived to the cotmtry 
from the East India Company, and to poirt„,nif>g regulations are vexatious in the extreme, 
• out the many abuses Which %re practised iij and no part of them more so, than that 


.virtue of .their charier, I am in hopes you 
will gtve»insertion^o a fewremarksj which I 
think the present conduct of the OdMpaSy 
mot kkidly calls fdt —The East India Gdm- 
pany is bound by act of parliament to provide 
a certain quantity of tonnage, for what is 
called the private trade j and for this purpose 
they,have hitherto assigned a certain uam- 
by of their extra ships, (no*pPlvate mer¬ 
chant being allowed^ to ship in those denomi¬ 
nated regular), but this year it so happens 
that Jhey have no extra ships at home, nor 
are any expected Indore March next, though 
in the regular coSrsefcthey yoghhby^liis time 
to have been ready to leave the Thames or v 
another voyage to India. The cause of this 
delay is pretty well known to be the poverty 
of the Company’s Treasury abroad, which 
has^prev^nt#*,their agents from having iri- 
!• vestments ready for the ships, at the usual 
seasons for Europe j but, a# this is fwi^gyi to 
the subject of the present letter, £ shall not 
enlarge on it what I have, now to complain, 
of is, the wrapt pf attention shewn b\Tthi&V 
Sjjonopapy in prtJVkiing tonnage out to IodlOj 
for the preset?! sfcason.—Tife applications for. 
tonnage from Hie private trade this wason, 
amount to aljBut 8000 tons; the BMpt any to 
^uswer thi»iiiaye'1 ! a'l*|a up two of iheirregu*:. 
Kir ship^wrWi^ at twfc>utsk% cannot e3i;ry 

* I .A_ 


[9Q.. 
severely felt. 


...... 'if*: 

^fattrUp&atf-pf Hie principal jAuses have-been 
, In .'Hie Iwfeit of investing rfiglr money in bills 
amrdojlars, and remitting them to their cor-, 
respondmts jfi India Ar. the purchase of pro¬ 
duce; rather than have their shippaents cur¬ 
tailed in the manner*! have mentioned. In-. 

: dependwat of ijjl this, the Company possess 
the Trggjft of limiting the exportation of aJH 
articles’not t|yrtgrov^*<*r manufacture of 
Gyeat Britain, and thiy have iiybeiriite re- 

f ;uiationsdecie‘red, 4kat no one person shall 
oad oh$jpy ship more thap SO chpsts of 
.wine, ar'50-bogsheads of beer, the former 
of these articles certainly comes wiihih their 
jurisdiction, but what right they have to lay 
their interdict on tfie latter I know not, nor 
can I discover thejpolicy’ef it, exceptingthaf 
beer is a balky article,, and tliey have no 
freight to spare.—The whole of their ship 


more, than 


Ions * and has 


tj?e private traders that this if! 
they -can allow them; the 


intimated to; 

.11 the-freighh 1 


_ nsequwee is, 
that a mqjchant must pare down hismrders, 
80 a® to make the shipment of tlnssi of little ■ 
br no valpe to himself or his correspondents, 
or else confine himself to one or two particu¬ 
lar articles. This incoilyenicn*ce which has. 




clause wljich .says, “ all applications for 
freight shall be made on Hie first Wednesday 
of September, December, and March, and- 
any application made in the, intermediate 
mrir»iit« Li yfili, be considered only in the en- 
■ suing quarter.” So ; that were a packet to 
arrive to-morrow front India with large pr- 
dei's f<jf goods, as the first Wednej^y Jj*> 
December is past, leave to ship them could 
not be obtained for three months, by wliich 
tone the markets may have fluctuated so as to 
render the? shipping of them atall imprudent. 
—You will,' I have ro doubt, .tie surprised to 
hear,.(Unless yon know it already) that "no 
private trader Is allowed "to export the staple 
commodity, of the‘country, woollen manu- 
hsctupjs j the resson is, the Company ar* 
bound by their charter to export annually 
, Woollen goods to a certain amount, lull ;} 

' million, I believe: and, as lids is generally 'a 
losing trade to Tiem^thcy have imposed this 
restriction on the private merchants, for fear' 

* of lowering the nlajkjfts still more.—I could 
jfCTl.up lhe whole of your Register with nde- 
JM1 p£Hie abuse! .occasioned by this charter; 
4b0jt, : as-:I am sensible of having trespassed too 
milch already on ^Sur indulgence, I shall 
only observe, that at $ time like the present, 
when the gentry requises every aid that 
commerce eayfgiver her, it is not only impo¬ 
litic, • but unjust;, to snfter the Ta.st India 
Company to destroy a trade, which if pro¬ 
perty protected, would so materially.benefit • 
our tnanufactures, and increase the revenue, 
and Which it has been clearly proved the 

Company canuot carry on.-1 am,* Sr, 

yours, &c,—B. N.— London, Dm. 1», 

.1806. ’ ' .rt 
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other corps wasin 'motion, sev_ 
among them cried ouf "‘forward!” 


W^Wl'^t^OmUddntal War: 

FOBJEJGM-OrtiCIAI-*PAPERS.' /. 

CttWasiNENTiAiV War. Fifth Bulletin 
of the Gran<fy(renckjlrmy. (Concluded' 

' from’page t)4 } •* 

At jhreak of day the whole aepiy was 
zander arms. Gazan’^ division #as dis¬ 
posed ia three £rank, the left on the level' 
fcight»> Bucket’s division formed the right, 
wtheimperial guards occupied* the summit of 
a height. Bac& of ti^se ooi^g had their ar¬ 
tillery in the little sp&<\ between.——From 
the town and* 1 the neighftourifig valleys, the 
passes had been discovered by V|hich the 
troops which could not be placed-upon the 
level height might extend themselves in the j 
easiest manner, and this is surely the first oc¬ 
casion when an army had to defile through 
so small a pass.—A thick fog obscured the 
day. The Emperoy passed beforl the differ¬ 
ent lines; he couxnjanded liis soldiers to take, 
care of the Prussian cavalry, which had been 
described so extraordinary; he bade therfi” 
remember that a yeiir was not elapsed since 
llltn was taken; ^xat the Prussian army, 
like the Austrian then, w,as surrounded, had 
been driven from their line of operations, 
trod lost their magazines; that^they at the 
present moment no longer fought‘forhoneur 
hut tfor retreat; that they alone sought to 
»a*fe themselves an opening upon different 
posOts '^&nd that the corps -ofthe army which 
should let them pass, would lose its honour 
and its glory.——To these inspiriting words 
the soldiers answered, with a l»«d cry of 
** Let us onward!" The light troops began 
the* action. They opened a very bri^t fire. 

Good as was the position of the enemy he 
was nevertheless driven out; and the French 
army marched out in the plain and began to 
arrange itself in battle,-*—The tsnefny’slirmy, 
which, on theiy side, had no other view than: 
ti> fall on whenever lire feg: shook! have j 
cleared Up> took up their aryns. An army j 
©f 50,000 men from thS left wing, posted it-J 
«df to cover the defilesvof Nautnburgh, and * 
to get possession of • the fes of Koefenufe 
commanded by Marshal MoHendorf and tha 
Prince of Orange.—-The general staff ts be- „ 
etipied in preparing m official relation, " 
which shall make known, with every detail, 
all the different Cbrps *and regiments that 
have distinguished themselves; to entitle 
them to the esteem and acknowledgments of 
tbfe nation, if any thing are wanting, they 
Aaye testified itanroly in the enthusiasm and 
loyalty they have* shewn for their Esnpe&r, 
in the thickest of the fight.—As one tooroent 
there ^vas room forAdoubt,. every mouth at 
once was tilted with the universal cry of„ 

Loqg Live the Emperor!” a iapttment*, 
which ran through mm# heart in the midst 


V * 

.of the hattlei, - The Emperor, .seeing Jftf . 
wings threatened by thweavahy, set fojwfird 
at full gallop, to the Sjjei, to direct other 
manoeuvres, sand order a change -ofTront: 
He was every moment annoyed, with the 
shout* of " tjODg live tb«*fisaperi«j” The 
imperial foot guards « 
lowed to press on win 



he al- 
jevery. 
Voices 
" ^hit 


iis this!'” said' the Emperor; " This same 
from'none other but some beardless boy, that 
will give orders indepejndent.pf me: let him 
wait tilf he has commanded in thirty-battles,' 
before he takes upon him to advisff me.”—* 
In the heaviest of the fire, when the enemy 
had Jpst almost alf his genera^ it might be 
seen what Providence had done For us, which 
had spared oar army. Not a man of distinc¬ 
tion, on the'side of the French, is injured or 
woudded. Marshal Lannes was grazed by a 
musket bullet oa the breast, but escaped un- • 
liurt. Marshal Davoust iiad hjs. hat and 
clothes shot through in several placer, with 
small,bullets. The Emperor was continual¬ 
ly surrounded, wherever be appeared ^Jiyethe 
Prince of Neufchatel, Marshal Bessieres; 
the Grand Marshal of the Palace, Duroc; 
the Grand Master of the Horse, Cnuliucourt 
his Aids-de-Camp, and Equerry in Waiting. 
A part of HJtTarray did not fire a single, shot. 
Erfurt fa taken : the Prince of Orange 


Fnlda, Marshal MqllcndoW, several other ge¬ 
nerals, and a considerable number of the 
( # 
troops, are prisoners of war. 

- * . TT » 

Twe.yty-suynd Bulletin of the Grand French 
* Army. „ (Conceded from fol. X. p 

But this was already forestalled .by Marshal 
Davoust. The two othet aYmies, one 
amounting to 80,000 men strong, placed 
themselves before the French arm^, wfiicli. 
was opening out from the level height of Je¬ 
na. " The mist hung over both armies, last¬ 
ing,two hours; but at length was dissipated 
byi'riie'brightness of. the-sun. The two ar¬ 
mies* mutually beheld each other, at the-dis— 
tbuce qjf less than cannon-shut. The left 
wingLf the French army supporting itself 
againsw&yiHnge and the woods, was corri- 
roauded by Marshal Aujfereau. The infpe- 
rial rmard shewed tliaffinre upofi thecentiefc 
which was nssintained by MarshffXannes; 
^ie right wingOwas drawn together out of the 
corps dJVfcirs^gl Soult. Marshal Soult hacf 
flothiny but a small corps of 3000 men, 
purely composed of troops which hid arrived # 
of his light cbrps.—The enemy’s army was 
numerous, fjarill displayed a fine cavalry; 
their rmraacritreB were exafctly and rapidly 
ixefcuted. The Emperor had requested tu 
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ifcfay coming to ao engagement for two j councils, whicfrhave nJuke 
b^rs, in orderfo watch the positions which 


the enemy should tgke after tlie action of the j 
knoraidgaand to give tbemecessary orders to 
tlie troops, especially the cavalry, which ire* 
quired .gr^sst care. Bjjt die impe- 
tuositjplf • thspTresaeh. was ‘too ardent* for 
hina.''^Smeraf batt^yms had begun to cn~ 
gage t&'fljje village ot^Hollstedt. He saw 
that Jthe enemy was getting into motion to 
drive them out; be gave immediate orders 
to Marshal Danues to march with expedfitten 
to tlie suppSrt of, tire village. Marshal Soph 
•had attacked a wood on the right. The.| 
‘enemy 'having prado a movement with his 
j-ight wing upon our left. Marshal Augereau 
was commanded to’repulse them, qpd, t° 
Jess than an hour, the actign was geaeral. 
Two hundred and. fifty, or throe hundred 
thousand men, with seven or eight hundred 
pieces of artillery* scattered death in ■fevery << 
. direction, and exhibited ono*of the most aw¬ 
ful eventg ever witnessed on the theatre of 
'history., On one side, as well as on -the 
othef, every manoeutfr^waa performed as, if 
it on a parade.——Among our troops 
there was not for a moment tbi least disor¬ 
der v the victory became ours in this mo- 
aieut, 


To le continued. 




MR. CANNING'S AMENDMENT 




hi. 

. //.< published in the Courier Nnt'spapcr of the 
lid December, lbOQ.— Concluded from 

> . \ , . * 

XIH#.That if we have not the triumph and 

satisfaction, as in former years of wpr, ofofler- 
iug to H. M. our congratulation&otj any sig¬ 
nal and decil&vvevictwry by sea, we neverthe¬ 
less reflect wlfo just pride and ackuowledge- 
, meirt, «n toe several distinguished instances 
. ' in which .the shill, valour, and intrepidity of 
British officers and seamen have beep <i»- 

• played in their usual lustre, and with their j[ 
accustomed success, over. equal or superior 

.squadrons of the enemy. But we c am fot 
»elp lamenting, injustice to the n^ral m«' 
vice, as well as to the interests of thAcoun- 
ttry, that sqpiness. or raismauKgqjgjlit, by 
which the pradator vsquadrons pf the enemy' i] 
have been permittet^p range. 'uncheoked, 
among*our "VlTest-Inffia colonies/ and to es¬ 
cape with impunity 5 and by which qur eom- 
•merce has been exposed, Jo a, degree of 
'annoyance highly injurious ,f to tliblpterest, 
and discreditable^ the man time superiority', 

• of Great Britan.—XIV. With-equal,sorrow, 
and with ilo less astonishment, |,ve have ob¬ 
served those delays and, uncertainties, and 
ffcat apparent perplexity and fluctuation df 


- . 

. „, T .. djthe conduit of 

the'War Department of the! State, which 
tewf hitherto prevanted tji'e execution of 
ilioao measures which Ministers persuaded 
the late F*rli#nent to enact, and upon which 
they themselves professed so greayy to rely 
for the internal defence cj the Empire} 
Which have so Ipng confined our expeditions 
within am:own ports, and haye rendered the • 
military preparations qjMtkis Government at 
once ineffectual to th</a*ino) .inqp of the ene¬ 
my, a nd&jusf ground of dissatisfaction and 
disappois|teent to the nation at large.—XV. 

We rejcS id the opportuni ty of congratu¬ 
lating his Majesty on the capture of", that va¬ 
luable and important Settlement, tlie Cape * 
Good Hope, by tlfose distinguished Officers, 
Sir D.Baird and Sir H Pwpkam. We have, 
however, foe consolation and gratification of 
.being able tonecal nis Mugesly’s attention to 
acquisitions and achievements in the course 
111’ the present year, by which, notwith¬ 
standing the apparent inactivity of his M.r- 
je-ty's present servants, the credit of his,Ma« 
je'.ty’s/rms, by sea and land, lias been sus- 
taineddteftie different -quarters ol the Globe. 
We congratulate his Majesty ou the signal 
advantflfesibtained by his Majesty’s arms in 
the Expedition under Sir H. Pophani, and 
Gcne^d Bere.-ford, against the Spanisji Set¬ 
tlement of Buenos Ayres; advantages which, 
if seasonably supported and diligently im- 
prm ed, must be in the highest degree valua¬ 
ble to thiv-country, opening fresh channels 
of commercial enterprize, and affording 
uew aod increasing cncouiageraent to British 
manufactures and navigation; advantage* 
doubly important at a moment when the 
other markets of the world are attempted to 
be closed against us.—XVI. We reflect 
with heart felt eradiation, jjn the tynlhaiu 
victory obtained op the plains of Maida, by 
feis Majesty’s I^ind Forces, under the gallant 
,and aide conduct of Sir J. Stuart, over a 
,,French armyi supeator in nnmbeis. 'We 
'feel flie ftdi value of the seasonable check 
jgiv£ti by this splendid achievement to the 
foverfoeening contidyuce of the enemy”; and 
of the proof whicltot affords that the charac - 
tef ( and constitution of the British army were 
not inadequate, upoii thdir ancient footing, 
to maintain unimpaired, tlie Bistre of the 
British name, and 'the military glory of our 
ancestors.—XVII, That we shall nevertlfe- 
less examine, with duq auction and solici-. 
tttSe* into the effect of that uew system 
which the late Parliament were induced to 
adebt, for improving ijjf character, ;» well 
t as augmenting the nrnonnt of his Majesty 
.Regular Forces; willing to hope tliat we 
shall have the satisfaction of discovering ax 


0 
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improvement '^) &ri*|ng, arid an augments- I we cannot forbear to notice rumours whjjfh 
lion so rapid au^ahuncUnf, as at once to have strongly prevail tlmmghoufthecduntry^tVbe 
supplied all the dfcfieienoas arising from & tbe most improper and wicdostitujianal interfe- 
disnse of Such measures as have beea ttfPber < renew of his Majesty* 7 * Ministers in the^Wtfi'se 
abolished*nr Suspended, and to,compensate oTtheiate Elections; rutnotfi;sat .oncehighly 
for the cei^in, permanent, and large addi- discr'edt table apd injurious e.-e>hijj^d|j^sly’4f 
tion which th€*y leave necessarily occasioned to government, and to rh? indep^|ieiifl mp racter 
tbenlilitaryexpenditim;of thtfSiatc;.— XVIII of Parliament.—Wefiopediigjupoit. 

' We shall investigate ^vith equal <>F^e, the. inejiury and examination they majr49fe'-proved 
Rtamof our other mfijbuy osfi.lfiishrHeuts, and to he utterly unfounded : convinced ag we 
pariicnlarlv jhnt of bw Volunteers, tlje are, that the tendency (though we must* not' 
cheap, ed'cleni, .fuel patriotic"defence of the the effect) of such infe/erencc, as is alledg- 
Unnu-'l iungdom; we trust nnd b#ievc that ed, mu^t have beep to revoif at ltf disgust the 
■w.e shall bud litem, in spite of all discourage- * well-affected part, of the community, and to ' 
t ment nod discoun'cnante, neither abated in >" sow distraction and discontent in phlfJb of that 
zeal, nor, as y ,r, mitorially reduced in unanimity widen js so loudly called forat 
.numbers, at a pc.iori^w hen it appears but too a moraisnt when the prosperjjlw of the British 
probable that their services may be more Empire depends upon the consenting and 
than ever essential to their country.—XIX. cordial co-operation of all Orders and de- 
Tbat we a»v fully s.xvhble of his Majesty’s pa-b scrip (‘on of the people. Convinced also, that 
ternal affection for his subjects manifested , it is our peculiar dnty, as it is the common 
in the regret which'he expresses at being interest of all thvrsfe who prize as it deserves, 
compelled to call upon them tor sacrifices of the inestimable blessing of a free fpcm of go- 
so great an-extont as may bq necessary in the Vermont; to mark with our strongest repneben- 
present crisis of affairs.- That however; pain- sion a perversion of pewer which would lie too 

ful the duty of imposing fresh burdens well calculated to favour those delusi^vnnd 

upon the people, we shall, hovq^er, not d.mgerobs theories which stigmatize the 

shrink from discharging it; satisfied as we are House of Commons as an inadequate repro¬ 
of the prevailing determination of all ranks sentativc of the people..—XXV. But while 

of .foe^pimnanHy to submit-with chijprful- we feet this most hqplesant duty forced upon 

ness to l he iiulispensible necessity* of provi- us, ip vindication of our own independence, 

ding means for the continuance of g,contest, and of the rights of those whom we repfe- 

iu the* issue of which public, safety and pri- sent, humbly and earnestly entreat his 

vate happiness are. alike inseparably 8 involved. Majesty to be persuaded, that neither this ' 

—XX. That we earnestly wish it were in noiyany cither misconduct of his Majesty’s 

our*power to close our address here* But Ministpr^ear essentially/dUvct the firm and 

we feel that we shoifid be. wanting as well in settled purpose .of this Blouse an#'of flic; 

duty to Ins Majesty as in fidelity to that peo- great body*of tli§ nation, to unite in that 

pie, in whose name and on who.se behalf wc general cause, and against that corpmon dun- 

are proffering sacrifices unexampled in mag- . ger-Hn comparison with \flncfi nil other 

nitude.and indefinite in duration, if we were considerations, however important in them- 

to disguise from his Majesty the deep and ge- selves, are at the present moment unVortTfha- 

tteral,sentiment which pgevailg respecting the tely, Inferior and subordinate.— XXVI. 

measures which preceded and accompanied i And, we venture confidently to assure his 

the'late general elect ioiL—XXII. Ear bp it; t Majesty, that great and unexampled as are the 
from ns to question his Majesta’s undoubted .difficulties and dangers which surround us, hist 
prerogative But wc cabnoMMect without "'Majesty possesses in the wealth anti prosperity 
concern and disapprobation upon tbedreums-d of bis dominions. 111 the loyalty and firmness 
tancesol surpriseand deception which attended of hi^.Parlimen-t, in the bravery of his 

the sudden exercise of ti^at. prerogative inifce fleets rnjrmnies, and in the affection, zeal 

dissolution of the late Parliment; and par- and courage of his jaeople —- resources 

ticulariy upon the irreverent use of his' Ma- whicli, if wisely calkffifortty and diligently 

jfsty's Royrfl name m a proclamation sand- and judictottslwapplied, are yet amply*suffici- 

moning the late Parliament to tneet no fixed cptto ensure tlpb safety and honour of the Bri- 

end no distant (Jay, issued at a .period, when tish Empire, d^d to maintain the only. rc~ 

the measure of dissolving that Parliament maiatnghope, under Divine Providence, for 

must already have been in contemplation.— the restoration of the liberties and finppines* 

'XXIII, Cunnectc%ilso with this subject, of mankind. 

$ * _ » _ ' 
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However, tRe truth,is, tWit the threat (the American'lion-importatiofl act) c«?<not be put ir 


“ Annected with, the Subject, our AegoeiajtDts. may be induced to go toa^r iolhe way of concession.- 
Political Register, Vol. X* p^ge 97& •,* . * '' „.J -5;,,*' * \ ? 


tV * i 

to FRI8ND3 AtNo correspondents. • present number), by a-statemen ^evidently 
The Tffean idftdictiveness of rnany persons; intended to call the immediate attention oi 
who send rae letters for the sole purpose of \ the two houses to the subject of the non-im- 
putting me t^expehce, has compeHed»me to portatjoa act, wfiich, observe, was to begin 
form the resolution, to receive, hencefor- its operation, otr the fifteenth day of the pre- 
ward, no letter, of any description, or from, ceding month.——The lower house did not 
any quarter, (except letters by the^ Two- • tarry long before they began to do away this 
penny Post) unless it come free of postage foolish act | for, of the proceedings of the 
My friends will, I am cartain, when they ‘<5th of December, wehnd, in the Washing, 


consideclhe cause, have the goodness to ex¬ 
cuse 4he additional trouble, that I shall thus 
give them; but, I ’shell always take care to 
pmfUhe pottage <tf my letters to them,--' That 
there should be men so mean and so base as 
to nesort to the sending of anonymous, letters 
for the purpose above-mentioned is shocking 
to think of; but, such is the fact; and, 
though, at the General-Post Ofl&cft, I have, 
“^sdien I h%ve made application in such cases, 
always found a disposition to, return me the 
postage; yet, there is, as it will easily be 
conceived, no little trouble attondingsjuch 
applications; and.iafter having 4 -ied every 
other i$&y that I could think of, the ottfi which 
J have now determined upon, appears to be 
tire only means of protecting myself against. 

this dastard^t,-Species of robbery.-My ad- 

■ dress is, aktttcys, at No. 5 .Panton Square, 
1/Jnclofi. Orders for the Political- Register, 


ton nerys-paper, the following report:— 
" The report of the bill for suspending the 
“ fwgi-importation act, was taken into con- 
" slderati on. A-M t. Ceownin shield wasbl 
“ opirujiB that it Ought not to be suspended 
“ at aSt. Mr.'S loan was ofthe same opinion, 
“ but was willing that a power to that effect 
“ shpuld be lodged in the presidoat.' He 
“ thought if it 'Were suspended by Act oi 
“ Congress, the terms of suspension should 
<r utf last beyond the month of February.— 
“ Mr. Randolph said, that he had under- 
“ stood the‘sense of the house to be that the 
“ law should not be suspended so long as 
** the 30th of June neUt; he had however 
“ foamed that day. It now seemed, from 
“ the documents before them,jthat the con- 
« f duct of G. Britain towards ps w as more 
“ friendly than at the last session, when- it 
** was stated to be extremely hostile, and 


the Parliamentary Debates, dr the Palfiamen- u when :: the ^Noi^importation Law , was, 
tary History, are addressed to ftiypublisher, f " notwithstanding‘suspended until the 13 th 


Mr. Kichard Bagshaw^ ff % of N»v. He oj(|o.|!ld, therefore, now move 

vent Garden, I having hothfo^ at ,4ttws blank should be filled with the 

with the retail sale, for the Qisffibuitiflg|pr y'* Mat of D$c.*next.*—Mr. Elliot seconded 
either of those works. * C *• , H "'1 ■ ^ .tse iaotionpand- W'as in favour of an en- 

-- — - . i 'rV.*., —**'11 re repeal. • Cbngress would rise before 

SUMMARY OF POm*3& >■' • > foheSOfottfJunj. Their session would 

AMERICAN STATES.—Ip the article, “ constitutionally cfoseon the 3d of March, 
from which py mdwty wtak^; ’the.reifsonL , “ Tire merchants would not.know what to 


upon which the opinion expressed M the 
motto was founded, were spited at larg«; , 
">nd, if it be vanity, I trngjf it fs excuieablf, 
vanity, to say that events have pitted the 
soundness.of those reasons, and hatefully 
verified that opinion. The ^ongress, it ap¬ 
pears, met bn the 2 nd of DecJKibcr. Tire. 
President, in Ins opening message, begin 14 , ’> 
as will be seen by a rettferice to that 4 ocu- - 
meat (which wili‘b*,,|«ajd in p, 152 ^f the 


with', their, orders ; the faunas wo*M 
, 'f* %Ssat to dispose, of their produce. 
“4 Another nation had* in willed u«, and wd 
“ should trot Waptonly quarrel with G. Bri- 
“tain.-—Mr. Bidwell was in fin our ofthe 
<r 30tb of June, so vllfe Mr. SmIi.ie*, who 
“ lliouglvt that the pleasure had had a, salu- 
,f tary ctfect.—Mr Ra m>olph ueclar^l that, 
r< although in foe Sefect Coinmit.^e he had 
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•“'proposed the SQtli eff June,,be was now 
“ clearly 'convinced,' Vrora the subsequent 
4 ‘ representations which had been made,. 

“ that p*ucli commcrcid embarnissuidht 
“ would proceed from the pepiod taking 
“ place during'the recess of Congress, with- 
“ out any power being vested In the Ad- 
“ ministration to prolong it —On the,motion 
•« being taken for falling this blank with 
A t" Dec. 31,’ there were fop it 4(#$ gainst 
“ u <vi. It was th^fi'proved and set onded, 

“ that the Bite should fee .ffc~epmmiUed,m 
«* order to give to the President theright of 
“ suspending the operation of the 1fauk. /This 
“ motion was lost} the blank was tfeet) fill- 
,0 e d up frith the words ‘ July 1 and,; on , 

“ the 3 d reading of the Bip, it passed in the 
“ affirmative; Ayes, rlO; ‘KLpes, 5. •—Thus* 
then, this terrible ad, whtefi had /well-nigh 
scared some of our commercial politicians 
out of the little seffsetbey had, Iras blown 
off again, in a pnft, t until th$ . 1 st of .Toly, 
next; and that, too, observe, without any 


t poo 

Not ofae qf them experienced any delay in 
landing their cargoes; and the law, like tl4 
Parish Bill of our w iseacres, Pitt and bis*mi- 
nions, served only toeJtppsethe imbecility of 
itasupporters; without having, however, like 
ortr law, given any one an hour’s vexation, 
the people of ‘America’ having fcottUbared 
thieir •wi&eaeies to Citron on ^t<fTO|fcegos', 
who, in-'Strains of Pitt-like bombas^ 'gives 1 
ordefft that no oqe shall, in futuifr; debase 
bhnselfiby submitt ing-tb the power of'the 
god 96 sleep.——-Such an act cannot be exe? 
clued in America for any length of lime. 
“ It was*’ as l before,.observed (p. 4 of this 
.folfflnc), ** a hasty effusion of vtpfity and 
'If ignorance. A sort of trick to try us.” 
And, though I am' not free from apprehen¬ 
sions ftpcU'the subject, I yefo^ope, that the 
trick has tailed. The questions which have 
r been p,v:t to Lord Ho wick, relating' to the 
treatyj|jow, concluded with the Americans, 
have not, indeed^ been answered in a man- 
uexr} aim nun, mu, ijuivitb, tier that tends to lessen my apptehensions. 

thing having been conceded, or my tiling Yet, I rilo still hope, that nothmgYnaterial 
luning been done St all, by us,; for, the j has b£etj conceded'.;if there has, eternal vx- 
President had no mnimuniq|tion whatever j etratiqn will lie, due & nil and to every one, 
to lay before the House from his Ministers,' j who lhave had act or part in the negotiating 
or Commissioners, in England., WltwMuiil Mr ■ 

Spapkie, the editor of the MoruingCbrouiclc, 
toy tv this ? Why,. ,1 ant afraid (for I do not 
'.despair of him), that,,be will refer to 
the speech of Mb. lUxnbihovand say,frh<n 
the act has been suspended, on account of 
the altered conduct of the'government- of 
England. 1 am afraid,/ that, forgetting his 
country's interest and honour, and clinging 
to the cant of the treasury,, he will Sscribe. 
this new suspension* to the discretion and 
wisdom of. the ministers. But, unit tek.il y 
firr any position of this sort, the .act fras 
passed during the last session of Congress, 

* and was then, eca .in the •ftwpeip: of its. 
passing ; even when, as Mr. Randolph fttiyii, 

•> Great Britain's euudufrt %-jt most .'hostile 
tow aids the American States j’’ey etv then,, 
the 
the 


exposing those Vikomi!tderit ; rii. : >eo|^|pnjpt' 
•But, there were seventeen d^y» between tl»e 
tstli of November and the 2nd of fk#&mber, 
durum which this famous taw was' in force; 
* but, u'hnt foree had ill Perhaps twenty 
ships, laded', in put at, least, with the pro¬ 
hibited articles, arrived during those days. 


part in the negotiating 

or the approving of this treaty.-In my 

article of'the 30th December, above referred 
to, I mentioned, •amongst the motives that 
might, indnee-vertaiu persons to wish govern- 
n enf "to concede any thing to America, rr 
ther ifi-un run the risk of a rupture, the pos¬ 
sessions which those persons have in the 
fmdx of J run ica ; and, I am sorry todiave 
sectfin an American tu^R-sjiaper, that one 
in this. .<S)ui?lry,•now •closely related to 
■^lerscns tn that conn In , has great possessions 
in those fiuifds. I lftul heard of this some years 
ago; but‘I was in hopes, that^iti elevation as 
unexpected by„alHhe world sif it was un¬ 
merited by the paity clcvaltfiaj ft)igist drive 
wrmig^tshnie'changi- in his wav of thinking, 
and might haw given him confidence in the 
•courage ii&d resources of his own country, 

P .ive heard of 

persons who 
at of English' 

sailMSAVsoirfltig to' America as a place 4 for 
-ekUhv,' I have heard of 
and of angient family too, 
m “ ii»g- 

i 

v, I,, i ,**>.' upon liic late 
rft'goeiafiomp 3fed, all tbit 1 will add at pre-, 
kent/o^.tlie sucyect, is, that 1 sincerely Ifopef 
toy leafsmay prove groundless’; hurt, if they 
should'not,* if. any material part of onr best 
rights shall, have been sacrificed, I think, 
(though 1 mqpt hold my tongue), that they 
have been iacrifieci^lrmu the basest oi* iuo- 
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rs . —— Under the head of" American "Jhat he was not prepared To carfy the case 
Stales," I mentioned, in page 10 of tbe< "fbefoie the Grand Jury, and moved their 
present volume, thpaffiair of Mr.JBurr, l«tG "jdisehnrge^ whlth accordingly took plaoe. 

Vice President of the United States, who “ JVo ren suit's are assignedJyr this most ex- 
had beep, or was about to be, arrested upon " traordittar ^ course of procedure. The 
a chawe. ff high treason, having, as was a!- “ State of the public mind • at Kentucky teas 
ledgpdl wreed the sdietne of separating the “ tranquil, and not a Mce was heard in 

MtswWppi States from the Atlantic States, ” favOub 0 e* be ta r a tion . ’ ’-This dc- 

and bfet voting in Uie foyner,. a Jkin^y |*oe sing .sentence n4tuiaUjjmts»me in mind of 
verwmeut, of which he intended to be »t the the articles, Iti our.nymslerial prints, respect- ^ 
hc!U. 1 there gave it aif my ppini oq,, flat ing the statea>f Ireland, uporfthe eve of a 
though Mj*. Burr might, fail, some other man., cormpotien. ff The public mind in Ken- 
woulil, ’ere Ibng, succeed In s»me such 1 tctekwwa^iroy^i«//"Ttideed! Wliat, though 
scheme. I beg Wave to refer,, the reader id Mr. Burr was brought to answer to a motion 
the article of vaiiich I am speaking; and, from of the Attorney General,'yet the peoplegave 
1 the following account, taken from the Amc- UO manifestations;, at least, openly, of dis- 

j-ican papers,4ie will be easily able t* esti- content.; and the public mind was tranquil * 
mate the power of the Federal 'government What an.dbedient and forbearing public 

in the Mississippi States.-Judge, lonis, j mind this must be! But, this is not all: 

“ (at the FedenU court in Kentucky), hav-' there, wasno talk even of a separation from 
" ing taken time to consider the application^* the Federal Goverunjent. The assertion 
,f of the Attorney of the district, which was does not, indeed, go quite this length. There 
" to is«e process to enforce the attendance had been a talk, seemingly; but, “ not a 
'• ofTvli. Burr, ty answer interrogatories “ voice wan heard an favour of the sBpara- 
“ whether he was engaged in the scheme " rioa.’’ That Is t» say, there was not a 
“•fflfcribed to Inin, and to enforce the at- man, no, not a single man. who decidedly ^ 
*‘ tendance of witnesses to give testimony and open/y declared jus wish to commit high 
*• flu the same point, on the jrih or 8th of treason] Whata striking instance of docili- 
“ Nov. pronounced the decision of the tv! Wint a prmvindug proof of the attach- 
“ court, which was, that tha court did nut menf rf the. Western people to thc“Tedeftd 
^ possess the power to grant the motion, Government!--——This country must divide. 

“ and if they did, that the affidavit wasnot The separation wM take place; and, my 
" sufficient ground for it..——On the tno- opiuibh is, tkat«.tt ^ilihe iato three parcels 
" t ion of the Attorney of the District, the of territory, 1 if not more ? for, as to New 
" court then ordered the Grand Jury tfl be England reclining, for many years, under a 
“ summoned instanter, whidh wtis accord- government, the seat ofhvhich is six hundred 
" ingly formed during the sitting of tire miles from Boston, the idea is perfectly ab- 
" court. At this point tim'd Mr Burr, surd.. 

" attended his Counsel, appeared in Lloyd's' Fuxo.-—Lord Howick’s ob- 
*' court ;,Mr. Burr addressed the court,' serrations upon the conduct of the little go- <* ' 
“ •JttLsaid/ that having understood, just as vemmentat Lloyd’s, have produced* a bat- * . 
" lie was about to leave the State, tljat cer*. tling bt^weeti the anti-ministerial and the 
" tain charges had been preferred against 1 .ministerial ntflvspjfpers, the former being 
*' him, he had come from Lexington for,' the assailants, and having begun by an attack 
“ the purpose of requesting &u immediate uJ»n his lordship *s<fsi:rongly marked by in- 
“ investigation miglitvbe*had. ; —^Mr. Science as weHssiaioranCc, that it is next to 

“ veiss, the District Attqpneys paidj b^?iML]^qMKsaiblc that It should not have originated 
“ not prepared to go into an immedhvte in- ■ with the little inrjeudent government itself. 

“ vestigation before' the Grand Jury^and ■■ ^vf,Couri«f i(t;he advocate (>f the Lloyd’s men) 

" moved that* hey should be dismissed utitii' 1 (tfm,tfost bh. foultjvKmld have been found of 
'■ the Wednesday'lonowiug to igive lujn : a6 tit* IfiktHwi'ottj;' If the 'Committee had net 
*“ opportunity, iu Ui^tuean tiTne»Jtu »ummoa giv&fr'a reward fo officer disliked by the 
f ‘ his witnesses. The court panted the mo- \ miuistars, aUmllngifb Sir Homc Pophartr'; 

.‘ r tion. ()n Wednesday nret. Clff• ’and,Chronicle (thede- 

v ‘ re witnesses summoned 12 appeoretk'' faftdejrof the ministers) ,c*3 a* I fear, make 
" The %nly absent witness was a memberof ‘ but little out against mis cfarge. But, a* 

* r * die Legislature of the Indian territory;* fo me, be 'It' recollected, that 1 was opposed . 
"then said, to be sitting. The Grand Jury to the hind from th<j beginning; upon prin- 
41 Hkewise attended.—-kin tfcif stage of the •ciplcy- and, for reasons stated as cheat hr as I 

“ business, Mr, Da veiss; if is said, without W’as'able, to state' -The Courier 

* assigning ;my reason, informed the Court tubs, " !iow tlie Committee were^to know, 
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that Sir Home Pophamr. bad been 
of disobedie ire of onhers r }' and, it is 
askej}.. There cAn be no answer given tq. 


I 




And.l, for my part, am delighted-to hear the 
present ministry taunted ifcitJv'the fact, that 
many of them ggve their money, for “the , 
purport of erecting this little government 5 
for establishing thts dnngerc&s and*hateful 
combination of unigral taxer* and rliters.— 

} exhorted the present\njhistry to jput down 
this impudent confetk^atkaat,» 

All convinced, that -the collections in -the 


churches were unlawful, and tbit i 
nister of the established cbftrch, who per 
*mitted those collections, would . have -been 
severely punished, if the lsrtv ofthe land had 
been duly executed 1 . ' Of this they were all 
convinced ; aud, if they hadflot^otoe into 
powej, they would^ have brought forward 
the subject in pavliainentj-.-and wOuld have 
charged the late law-athceraqf ’ the croWn 
with a g r oss and scandalous neglect of-their 
duty. a Nuw the nnnisterssee tfcfe conse¬ 
quence of not having seiied on ^hp monster 
at once. They now see What a forttr^ablo 
.-rival they have in the affections ofthe Navy 
and the Army. They now complain ; but', 
Atfty.do not cotaplam with a very goofljgrace. 
li^^s hope, however,' that they wifltbave 
^jMSmifage to put an fend tflthe considera¬ 
tion ; for, if they d® net, it wfrkpabxfi end, ,j 
not only to 'their e^t^iag^tfch'ftSi&fers ’of • 
the state, but to th^ipowhr 
argument, tkft the Lloyd’s men, that is to 
say/ the stock-jobbers’of London . were not 
informed, and could not kno^,;i5ith|t : jf>ir 
Home Pophara had been guilty of disobe¬ 
dience of orders, is very good, 'M perfectly 
unanswerable, as towaTdifrie ministers;, who 
had bepn nine months in power wrtljout 
having expressed any disfiMifef thtsop^edeft 
ration | and, itds alstf vmy 
Morning Chronicle, which ItSd tighk pro- 
posed to put fheebrobinatipn down, arid 
winch, atone time, evenVeprovedibe,$tfno 
very gentle language, for expressing my de¬ 
testation of it; bat, as inwards ..toe,-:-.-** 
wards those who objfectedito ! %ejie4dtesi^if T: ” 
such a confederation, it is. 
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Working the taxes into their pockets j arid 
'hrtw, then] should they know any filing 
about thfi bestowing*jwoperly' of .rewards 
and honours'? Their fund was raised from 
thfe ! two-fold Source of hypdfcrisy ■and un- ■ 
thinfcmg-follyj’arhd, of such li%el8es&jgno- 
rance aflei factiousness* seem td be rlie'inost 
appropriate stewards.——When ^pottfplain ‘ 
dfthe ministers dot having, at once, seized 
tho confoderatibn #nd put an end to it, I Vish 
«pt tobe-supposed to charge them with any 
very great inconsistency, if tfley d6 their du¬ 
ly;' in this respect, now.. They may hava • 
thought, though I should not, tHt it was • 
best ty wait fob some glaring^nstance of the 
nafoehievoug tendency of the confederation. lk 
Besides, thdy have had much Wo attend to; 
and, if they do their duty now, no great 
blame«an, as to this matter, be imputed to 
dhem.*' • But, if they flinch how, if they now 
Softer three or four City stock-jobbing votes 
to restrain their hand, then,- indeed, will they 

fix their characters for ever.-There are 

some 1 wKtei.1 scribes, fl who have thought it 
likely that 'they should advance their wages 
by accusing me, and those who think with 
too, of a wish ’to see confusion in the coun¬ 
try 5 flat, if this were our wish, I must be 
still more weak than wicked; for, of all the 
means of creating con fusion, of all the com¬ 
binations that ever were formed forthe ovei - » 
gefttite of a gaverftment, the confederation at 
Libya 3 is the most likely to succeed. It - 
possesses the'grand means of making ^for¬ 
midable oppqsition to the" government, ?«o- 
neyij and it addresses itself to those who, in 
.ail commotions, must give the turn to the 
tide; the army anil the navy. Its funds now 
■’ amount to more than a quarter df a million 
df money; it has upon its petition list grea t 
numbers qf officers, soldiers, and saifcis?, it 
i> grantttpfeasions superior to those coming to 


raoijs in similar cases, from the crowh f-.it 




whq,j 


argument of attack u; 
for, what raott ew 
pf-leaving the ggatr 
nburs in the hand* uf i set of ’ 
yin justification^pf thepasC 
«f having mi—-‘ A: “ jr 


mwg€ 

only defence,ab ignorance t fact :qf 
whether they'were ? ,ir Jg- ’ 

xiorant!’* yes, to be sine 
should they be Otherwise? 
ever know any thing raf such matters ? They 
thing, except the art of 


has na order* to give, no duties to impose, 
j* no- obedience totexsict, all which are thrown 
iie'gXverninehr, while the confedera- 
' - tell the amiable cftice of 

honouring. The collections 
■jCithis' ednfedemimi. were illegal. 
‘lifofouly has no body of/nea in the country 
fw.tight totfiise^lttpo^y ih^aiiy manner, 'for 
rtfe of seducing the army and navy 

"f^bto th@h atfifthipent In theklng; but, part 
f.-ttf fltese oofiecSjoris, amuunting, in all pro- 
btfl)iHty ;to a hundred thousand pounds, were 
made indirect Violation ofpoaitive lSws. The 
' money,tluis raised, is illegally hpfden ; and, 
J unless the Cfnfrderation would, upon appli¬ 
cation made dste t&e Attorney General, im- 
tnedlatfcly give it up^to be disposed of as the 
I king might think fitting, ‘they ought to be 
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prosecuted. I, by the aid of a valuable odr- ptaoession, the capture of which fias, in all 
resjfbndent, proved the illegality of the cob pi»bability, 'Cost ^England two hundred'or 
lections .in the churches (see Voi. JX, p. 85* tiijje hundred thousand of pounds, Is, aj. last, 
and the following ones); and, so fixed wa* said to be ie-eaptured, and,,\vitht.400 of 
. my resolution to put the matter to the test, our troops,* many ofwhorn window, if the 
that. lfadtheli'iinister. iu the parish wljare I news he true, have to eijd their days in a 
resid^wlffered a eoftection, mymololion loath 9 pae*prisoti, an€i atrany rate, will be** 

• was ftrfjjaye indicted him at Winchester, liis loss toYlietr cdfaatry of a imndred thousand 
own wisoum, his knowledge of his duty* h» pauir<&, to sav stothm® pf baggage, stores, 
resjSect for the law, and lm contempt of hy* &c. See.; and all this Ve shall pay/and. our 
pocritical Cant, prevented this 3 but, l *cm- Countrymen suffer, for the chance of Sir 
pte not to* assert, that every collection to Home Popham and his associates enriching 
made, in the established church ofrKngland i ' foemselvesfoy th&.plund<*rafa possession,. 

. was an oflpnce at common law, on the part, which it Was impossible should do Jdrtscoun- 
of the ministdf who permitted it, and sob- try any good, .itis not efter the rumour of* 
•jected him to the punisMncnt of fiuOj im- the recapture, observe, that I * 3 y this. By 
prisonment, dfed the pillory. Yes, Hooves 3 reference to Vol. X* ^ages 458, 497 , and 
Ikeland, vicar of Croydon, who bad the 1OCX), at the last of which places P took the 
modesty to reproach your non-subscribing liberty to comment up<jn that part of Mr. 
parishioners with selfishness, and who lias ‘ Cahmt^’s wherein that profound 

got, by what means you ^nd I know /three* statesman exprhsscs his dignified regret, that 
fnt livings in the church, while hundreds of no mention of the important conquest of 
■ your brethren are half-started ; yes, the Buebo+ifyriffl liadfonod # a place irr the Ring’s 
pillory/ I say; the pillory ! Shake ypurcars speech ; by a reference to ihese passages, it 
at it as long as yop pleSse, isay, it subjected " ill bJseeti, that J always looked upon the- 
everf minister, permitting it, to ifae punish* " captureoffoe colony in question as ini in inns 
meat of the pillory, and that punishment j to this otWtntiyA I stated my reasons tor this 
many of them ought to have stdlbrwl:---*-^ ; opintam which opinion I 'still entertains 
There were, amongst the clergy of thy and, therefore, I shall hear of the recaj^dtit 
church, many honourable exceptions,' and, with pleasure^tfcinkrag that one. yea',** mis4 
■iileir merit was great in proportion to the chief 13 better than lb® mischief of two> 
height of the clamour, which the Jewish * years ptraf, yrlnle l sha$’ rejoice, that my 

• confederation had, hy the means of their ■ coiantiy is delivered from the burden and 
circular letters to the magistrates .and others the Oppression and the insolence, which the 
(which letters wore franked from the Gene- possession of this colony would have added 
ml Post-office) contriw d *to exqle gainst to what itnlreiady endures, 1 shall lament the. 
them. Hut, 1 can, in no case, a^mit-of’ th© fete of the poor men, who-will have been sa- 
plea of ignoraum in defehcc oi' the clergy, criticed to the greediness of their cotnmand- 
Mcn that lean* Latin, and especially (fresh, era, and I also shall lament that these men 
can never, jStpvly, be .ignorant! Men whp; will bfelosirto their country, pnd thcir.coun- ■ f 
posNMwdte “ learnt languages /’* men who t toy to them, while die has thousands of Ha- 

• have spent jv hole years under black gowns • mwertan* iodgejl in^htr houses and feeding 

and four-cornered caps,, can/ surely, never .upon her produce.-**—As td the conduct of 
have the face to stand forward upon a pica i> those commanders^i^ is impossible to speak 
of ignorance!- 'i tie articles written i»y of it in terms to© severe v for, though they 

, me, upon the subject o| this illegal cottfedd^tv ‘ would have badmo merit in ease of success, 
ration, are to be found Jtarpiyftahi^i ^dfttaisrit >»U ,be augmented jn propor- 
volumes, by referring to tlfo'.severai indexes*^, tiwttf limitary Hfetoh they will have done 
under the words Fond at Ti'Their disobedience of order* 

Lloyd’s Fukq. ^hese,@rtfo§e8 trace -thd,;1 wa#-a which* no Success could have 

confederation fromdaw© to the crime will be greatly 

day} and the'motive from 'yhieh I tteiow ^a^grftfated bj^diie ^rcumsfance of its having, 
point them out, ig, that F at»^satmfifd,, thdt' ■"‘'hpi to,^on«e<iufi»cfiw} which will prove that , 
on impartial perusal of th«£ 4iiU cuttvinc^ thM.riiked, birlhe part pf fogtr nmntry, so, 
every man of sense, who wishes l« ace tlwj mflbh in eommitting it.--——That Sir Home 
constitutfon preserWi'jd, tliat this off&piing of Popham atjnd Sir Ibnfid Baird were actuated 
‘craft, selfishness and ambition, on,;.foe one principallyby athirst for pbnnler I, for my * 
side, and of hypocrisy orsfoll}*, the other ] jawn part,’htwno dpulit, T hey could, it’ 
side,* ought, without' 9 , motmuU's lass of; the report be'trne, have hud r.o accurate in¬ 
time, to be put down OTdntmiliilated- * formal ion of the state #f the enemy in that 
Buenos Avari.-—Ao! this precious part of the'Avoild. This is to puttie bast 
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construction upon the matter j, and, if they people or tlieir representatives. The Pitts i/‘ 
had not, what but a thirst for plunder, mr was who first brought up the fashion of 
patk^j and palaces, -could have* led^ hem. lo treating -tiPith such empire candour all cri-' 
the undertaking of such an expedition mhvalsmthe service of theptibiic. That set 

Now, whet\ we are weighia'g the conduct of of then had declared open w ar against the 
these commander?} muse we forget the- On- ‘peopleinwall manner of ways. The. popple's 
paralleled arrogance off Sir Homh Kwjltsni,, I day *41V^feiy •orry^'t^tliat 

ife writing Circular letters t<Htye tratfer* °f j th ' tlxlr spoikVs is not alivjfts tec 
Lmidp'u.Xiveipdoh.^rminghtllh, and^jltver iteppfoalih. Hufaionmnent, however, 'will 
^ places, tnking^u,)oii hitn, like a-miniAr,, at bet at hapdl * c. 

the head of the govi;fnnient>..tcrgive u.^vixX p^vrsttiv,—Thfs article js«r Very fit corn- 

ti’on to the commerdfe df tftehcourttryfv Jfe: panioh to the preceding one. The plunder 
, ' has thus, ii the report be tAa#,tuioe^|wS'' ?it%dl tresttef is of a different kind, to be 
dredsoftnen and thc'ir'families. Tfb thought, ‘-fait, hut plunder is plunder, however ac- 
*to secure, by such means,*,the popular voice quired.——The third report of the Military 
on his side. It was an a<it*wf daring hostiilty- Catftlfcuwipa has bet'll made, and printed by 
to the government.'"If was 9 thing that ©rd<fr'<rf'tbe Ilouro of Cororftom--Ihe 

• hardly a man upon earth, except; himself, reader will hot bn\e forgotten, that, in vo- 
would have had tljp effronteryto'do.. In lutne-s JXand X, the affair of the famous 
shott. Am conduct in panicnlftr hasihfen so * Belawcut, the late Barrack-Master-tiene- 

. -outrageously insolent/as well 3 «rmjsdi 1 evows, *ral, -was treated, of. We have never yet 
that it is impossible, One wotil# tbipk, for been informed, that he has pilid to the pub- 
any man to be found to a ttcmpfiftv excuse lie the immense sums, which, thtough the 
of it.— -But, it was said, BHiff l jshonld.jfft.tpr , means gf Greenwood,. lie drew from the 
pose, with truth, that, along with tlve%ttl- public, and did not expen.d on the public 
ligence of the capture, the commanders-gt*pt | account; and, I am,afraid it will be‘very 
home the volumes which they hifti seized. long before' wd shall see any of the “ faithful 
there and, it was snkl, that Sir Home Pop- Commons" 'demand an account of what 

30$ banker, Davison,.had actually received W beenstcttftffiy done in this case.-D\- 

-A irnmensesum from hLn. ftfjShiisbe sojshall . vijinjr'; fbe‘.xinfowned Alexander Davison, 

these commanders be a lowed'to feta^i their- : of St. James’s SqnaVe, and Fall Mall, banka, 
plunder; this price ot -tlieir 'dishtfedience, *efy tiieColonel ofthe Noah British Voiun- 
and, if the .report be Correct/of ; th«-bfobd of teefs; the man who was so lately tried lor 

their sailors and soldiers; of the gresfr in- bribery at election#.'"and who was imprison-' 

jury of their country ? Jf so, the mdUetry ed for that offence, but who. almost inunc- 

punishment, that nwy be inflicted om them, dintely alter his dmiing* out <1 prison, wax 

will, I imagine, have very little, weight’-in mati^WredfUrer the Ordnance, an office 

the deterring of others from following their that cause* between three and four million * 

example. No : they should be made to-dis- a year Of the public money io |wsh through 

- y'• gorge (his plunder, not one dollar'Of’Svhicii . his hands; the n*au» who, it was publickly 

should remain theirs.-—There httf hten an laid, was to He made a Baronet, a tab: be- 

, idea thrown out, thSt jt is unfair lo dttapk 'gimni^j/Of the present administration, and 

them in their* itfaenfy. Their uMvticel whom, srere 1 w>r Sir Francis Bujdett a ba- 
"Viihat, then, no officer is ever tobavehis <> fonet, I should -like to have seen put upon 
conduct discussed/until''he return j^ofnel * that Tnxik\ tkemafl, who, when the baro- 
Snppose he never :eliirn«lmmef ; W|ty, .ti 0 n ) , Atcf was : gj veri up, gave,-as the news-papers 

yon are never to find fault withJ$tH; ^ fol’d.«$L 9 gr 9 tr^<MJCt splendid entertainment 
sure, though he may youri fi ft &lfli ’ ,/tojAs ■ Prince '0* Wales, the Duke of Cla- 

to be massacred and yourfiesfetS 'fh-.be !#J%- ’ Ksy;l M$ra, Mft-Shcyhhui, Colonel 

This is a new and most S 0 tjArtdh^doct|trie ; ; : ;M''Mahon; 'AchWhers; ^Mfw celt bra ted per- 
You hem, for .’! • ''idajwhpj. ii ;, app^tr 8 , ^-orn tlte report above-; 

flaying thb tyrant in adeiisjofirf ? that^be^jk the Agent of tbclklfrSck'Office 

working, in ..all -manner,‘,for Resupplying of drery article for all the 
f speedy destruction, yet upvts - Barracks hffik^ftt Britain as well as in the 

to have him recalled; bec3ule'iri.<^frdtkd.a ffto— islands'of Jersey and Guertisey, from thd 

tion witliout sUjypoVfHig it With fddSonswouJd , tSommepcemeni of the year In con- 

• be aWkurd 5 and, to give ybhr’ reagdhswpuld :, sequrncp of *a bargain madfc between him 

be to attack him in hi_s ■ a bgPihpKy ko that, o\ ; and Dehmcey/ rVlfich bargain never was, it 
this rate, as long as he and th#’ha'^ilster - can " appears, sugmitted to the I,«rds of the Trca- 
agree, he must remafei, end that/ tod, with- ‘sury or any body ^fse, Davison was to re- 

OUt cvc*ff any complaint on tire part of the eeive a counniSsipn of two and a halt per 

• lv 1 at At. 4 
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cenlpra* for ^supplying the articles of ,beds,, canmoiiljr hold, the following extract from 
bedding, sheets, . blankets, towels, iron*, lift report \yili leifte little roonU'or-dotibt^ 
mongery, indies, * beer, and forage 5 bar, —^ ;l%th& islands of Gue%ey andiftsey, 
that, as^tcr cqals, he ,was, to supply therp as " the certificates were generally signed by 

• a Metchantu—The way in* which yhepub- “ ,a person of tfrp panae of Geofgq: lUcliard 

lie wfgjgjHpnghd waatwo^bld rfSiuf,V by, *{ WaJ|ter* a dealemin x&tls*. and who was 
. pavjjjfh following the example Q^p^ixyi' <f ca$pnredu4$ Mr.' iXpiihik, jmfr smq, 
in draufog.immense utmunyy long.be* , * (lament ar/ondmyfin*syPptj/tn$ coals 
for% they were 'expended byTiim pgr the “ far iheftorrncfa £*•&* rnsiq and (ite ad,-. • 

liefer,vices, by 4 whicdrmeflnai^ .alwaysjlidd . J f jnmtt island*far Jtdjfypedrs.' He 
In hand ptirtops, offpoorej t&jW; H qge*t, for 

public money, of the interest of uihicb mb-.,’ “ about more, inthe,samw busi- 

ne y the pub lic were dcptivecl by bim.-£ " ness, atacomaiisdonof 2 $ percent, on 
S b,<;oNiiCn i "l4s price, vi the articlesfurnished, ; ,f an estimated ,W§$ Q - bffhe C0ats*d?livered.* 

, Upon this head there da turt^aiaf ,^»ve v ;*' 'lie in «up-« 

been any meajja of detect:,on aford^d»;.*ait ( f«^ ‘‘f*' plying capettes*. defteg-the whole time.— 
as relates tb the t article* furnished u TnH person had, therefore, 'a$rect fn*. 

mission: but, with.‘Respect to : “ forest certifying high prices, and j-,p 

ample means of detdbtiqn hau? Wen found, " “ li^td also fh ,iuWe8t*ifl the ouaptity de- 
ami the Commissioners bavp made good use* layered in * &t, wbthf jw actedps Mr. Da» 

of them. The bargain sasgrtcling the coals,. vison’s jagept, .he received a ,conp»ist>hat, 

wa, tins,*, Davison was to buy them b^-his rt raf2|iper ^cejuJh j.,o*» an. agreed valuation 

own twcoynt, aud.^was. to‘sell flietrt tp.the “ df 6 /Ss. pet chaldfoft pti all the * coals 

Barr rack Office, lupi»g A 10 onpbvif brother fWK'sntjrd hfilfefJarraeks ‘Itwbsdufing 

Ddwncey to exaijrTin.e arut ,qheck^sac i wu«,^.... l 'f < jhia, p^riod^fhat, the great increase on 
He was to supply them atdh»o^^Jyvhic&| ^ the jcargpe*,' sent, jo these Aland's ap- 
whalesale derrlers sbkiiheif. c^afs^it^fot,the ; pepHed.^ ^ow, .this Richard Gcgra 

several places Vlifre the harr^.v^^i “ vflffcer ^ - of* 

atedj and, (hitt those prices rjq^tgfie^satr- 4 * A:MVF^RCO^w^-«ptMhe23d of Jhjnmy, ’ 
^tjfmed in a,.regular wdy/J)a$dton to maidbaht 

produce certiftcatos that his prices vejp' fauv " Rn^itC^'^li^tfed'tK the’ Barracks there, ' 

. thtwe certificate* being signed lypersopi^ . ’acooutrt of Mr. 

the /oost respectable description. ltl„|he u H|yisqo,,,his3d chgfges him 40s. per ckd- 

fii st place, however, he charged a., a rjlfler **, 'dto% lor. the,same, J3bl. 

in point of measure* not nsal.'ftg site 0o\v- u at -fp same >£fr. Har- 

nnce, made by wholes.;!^, dealer^,,o4 °ue w •grgv^cefyffih ihe pna? on that dny to le 
chaldron in twenty ; so ifint, suppositig. his • V, 5Ss. Jtiid/is, tirr catriage to fhe 15.n racks, 
prices to hgve been fair, he thus gAined.piie , .*f ,niak:ii|tg together <£pkg. andHhjs the public 
twentK'tb part more than a fiiirvsdmlesalei^l-.. tf ^George Iieith, pf Walmer, A 

cr vyoujd have gained, and, tit lUi« our good " d^Whtftl Gt/,cluiMmns, f) Bushels, i%o the *V 
friend, brother Delaucey, nmsfishav^ been ; ** ,Bftrrack« ? tW, -Which lie charged ,72s. per 

aware.-Bui, as to the itb 9 st ( Wti- exfiences. tl»« 

solafory scene is opened to our view ; a most by two, 'idh^hitapti jttf 

heart-cheering probf of dur b|*es being w;elf* Jf Deal, state the^ice of coalg'oothe same 
luauaged; a most striking ptopf of.tte,yiaWV; ) *' <ky ^O.be price ofcatfiage to 

lance and purity of the heayeft-bortf mfamiSpit? j5jtere v hy w^tch Mr. jptetrison 

under whose fostering wW^So md"’‘&t,p«r chaldroo, 

bright geniuses Jiavc sprung up! *6n the cpst 4 >rice.~r 

dung-hill t*f JlaTaces. J'Sokw’, ; %v ,report:'^. ( *-ucha|$ apd Co. charge Ms. 

tells; except ip orlf sptgty itUtyhre, fM \ .£^pf^j‘|^w,^UWdKm, atid Jsi 6'd. 
Barrac^Mastei% BdaflWy} mtdte gny %$jf l 3n ■ r ‘frbtn'jHovuf to, Deal, 

into the character, jpir tfep njfeaus pf kpbw* S TJiecertifica#’ 

jedge, of the persons, whose xmah> ’well"' we frki^ if 31. per.chal- 

affixed to Davison** certificates hf prices ; # »*4 • t7«, 8d. giving* 

that, forjny thin^ bi other ©ehmcey knew of j •# ,'Afr^ profit of ll, 

.the matter;thiM|,certihca^( might, be sigbetf ’**- As. ; id ; per dh^dron, or »bbve 4ci percent. . 
by Alexapder.Datfison’ii footip#n, somel, ’** —*N piilm :^|iI3^ytW;'nb>hi«'lat^CleT‘k, 
of the members, of hi.» .Toltpit^f, corpi.'^— i **, v to,”Udioou /hfi'relefiid flip<lpB)mtkskpu»rs, 
With such a field of ojieraftons, before him* “ atteinpted to eijtplaiiithesfetwa laj^ tranii* 
so great a cotamaydur t&uid be at no loss u acfidRB.--^AB^'..l|e>xetmtibQ,' o^Beorge 
how to act, and tbat^hts actions wer| un- “ Itichard Walker, the Cuuupisnioners oh- 
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« r tained Ms ledger* from whicfi they extract | Mr 
“ som'e of' the deliveries, sh*ew)og the pricls 
*' ^aidhyMr. Davison to Walker, and tbois 
“ charged hy Wi, ajffd avowed by the Bar- 
“ rack«o£Boe, sadder certificate.’*—When 
the reader has gon$ twice* at lekst, over die 
foregoing extract,*’ be may proceed to the 
following comparative view otehe difference 
in the pr&ev wkteh Davison .paid and those 
whteh'he charged. tei r tl»e government, and 
which were^aW him fiom me T/easury, tm-> 
der the heaven-bdrn Fill aadj'bis successor 
Addington j hot, Jet us npte >iere, by the 
way, that the Commissioners call Divistah, 

V Alexander Davison, Esq,” and «©ver less 
titan “Mr. Davison," wbil^they eaU poOr 


Walker, the unfortunate dealdr and 
agent and certifief that was. hanged, pfain 
Walker, just as if he h^d had not tlie least 
spaik of gentility in hig composition Let us 
not participate in th» partiality. Let us not 
be such Cowards Os to bestow allviur reproach 
upon tiie*^toor dead rogUe. FJir 

“ A fcfeiwe's S knave to me, it) ev’ry s’att # 
Alike my acorn, if he succeed, or fltff, 

“ Spouxjs at coUlt, or JapiTit to a jail." „ 

The leader will dbserve, that the fcdlowSte 
table Exhibits what was done upotuese hill I* 
spat. B A of this, and of the total sum, ot 
Which the public has, by rfucb mean s been 
defrauded, we will speak herehfiirT"* 


, DateofDdpoeiy. 


1795- 
May 22 
June r l7 

January J 
February 18 
March 18 

May 20 

Jf»eiO 

*1 

July 4 
August 12 
September j 6 
(Jctober 10 
November 10 

--- is 

December G 'l 
-a* 


Quanpiy. 


* GUERNSEY. 

Ch. Bus. But* 

>58 ifc or 5,700 
J94 10 f * 7,<X>0 
jersky, 

30 12 tf» f,3IS 
}f)4 lb 
801 4 
*)7 8 
100*24, 

ev$gvafv ’ 

92 3 «r 3,315 


7.000 

13,000 

a,500 

t>,wo 


19 
33 

* 

July 20 
August 6 
September 30 

—- 1 ; 

October 28 
November 18 
SO 


\fO 0 
54 r 
105 3o 
M* 32 
153 2 
75 0 . 
104 0 
115 IQ , 
03 35 

JSFRvitf 


* 0,120 

1,970 

3^810 

5,000 

3S&10 

2 ,705 

3,730 
4,130 
0,433 


83 If 

222 f 

388 32 
M 13 
100 24 
225 O s 

m & 
ml 


pr 


3/100 

•«^ooo 

14,00 

1,884 

0,000 

n,m 



December 24 

Now, 1 udB do -whet 
have not done, apidthat is, etatb the aver* 
ofi/be mer-blit: gc. ^ I do pot knew w 
they have dot dene it A merchant va * i 
hove done it; «apd so,.it ws«*wu to a» k J 
any body would J® v ^ 4 b n «* that weired to ,* 
have rendered tise^fraod intelligible to the i 
people, A—-TheaVerageiof thejjiric? charged * 
to the public, if loave t^cen time to os^cu- * 
late correctly (which l 4 m not quite sure 
•fj, is, ea'g&jhenf * chaldron, thiow- 


Pnce paid try 
Ct# «!*»», 

* 


’pet Chaldron. 
538. 

55$. 

$ 0 * 

, * 8 Gs, 

80 s. 

55s. 

53$. 

35s. 

05s 
05s 
' 05*» 

*05* 

05*. 

?*»-, . 

74*1 

74*. 

74s. 

55*. 

55s, 

» 05 • 

Mt iu W’« led. 
03*. 

! 05s. 

7 4s. 

74*. . 


P> tef < th rtrgri'ly Davison to 
the mblsr, and rerti/ied hj 
H’iilbpr to If the jirst pnen. 


70s. 

09 s. 


74s. 4 |d. 


74s. 4|d. 

74*. 4|d. 

74s. 4|d. 

74s 4|d. 

90s. 3d. 

90s. 3d. 

90s. 3d, 

90 s. 34 

tog aside fraction* | and the* average of the 
price paid by, Duvisem, k, sixtyrone shillings 
a chaldron* IJbi* is a*diffeience 0 / one 
quarter parted ‘of 4wenty-Mve in the hun¬ 
dred. But, to this must be added the one’ 
chaldron in twenty which Davison might to 
have given ip, as the wholesale dealers do, 
and which amounts to ^five pounds in the 
^hundred, mot^ This makes a gain of thirty 
pounds in evefy hundred. Besides which, 
he was to make the deliveries m the most 
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favour able seasons y instead whereof, he 
made almost the whole of them in winter, 
when cpals wjere dearest, though.he had 
bought them -at the fe^sons when coals were 
cheapest, ;and that, too, observe, with the 
public igoney, vast sums o£ . which De 
Lancey 


, Pitt suffered him,, always * to 
keep W'- his hands. So that, u po n , the 
whole,- wffeout supposing ara frauds to the 
quality and measure of the c#a&, the public 
paid f we, the people of England p&id, out 
of bur property and our labour, at the ra$fof 
a hundred poundi, fat that wJtoSh» upder vi-- 
. .gilant and hone st ministers, ^'we nfefetrhase § 
been suppTIW^with at, the rate of sixty , 
founds! -The Barrack .account* laid be¬ 

fore parliament*are so very instruethre,4hat 
there is no telling precisely how much of our 
taxes have gone into the hands of this^map. 
These accounts consist of one word anhqally: “ 

• “ BARRACKS}” and then follows a sum 
’ of from two to three millions. What part 
. .of this sum went to Davison I cannot tel) $ 
but,-I Should snppose t . not less than a million 
a year, upon an average*} and, as hetfeastfee 
stippiter for aboaCnineyears, it is ha Winder 
he possessed the means of bribery at "elec¬ 
tion,* and of giving, if the newspapers "spoke* 
truth, “grand and splendid entertainments 
“ fo l|p Prince of Wales, the |)ukp of ICla- > 
^‘.1 re®. Lord Moira, Mr. Sheridan; and 
“ others.” And, yet, we are not to £om- 
_pkiu ! And yet; the base daily press accuse* 
Sir^Rrancis Burdett of a wish to overturn the 
government, and to destroy all property, be¬ 
cause he complains qf, a'wastevff the public 
money; because- he inveighs against th^ 

“ infamous 'swallowings’* «ol the, ministers 
and their creatures! And yet, ihe detestable 
daily press, the property of placemen and 
peculi a rs, lids the audacity to toll us, that 
we are foolish or factious, because w e com¬ 
plain of our burdens, and because we aScribe 
, the pauperism and. unparalleled misery of 
the people to a misapplication of the fruit of * 
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fact stated, whicBk serves to thfow light upon 
the dispositions of animators, in cases where 
frauds committed , upon the public came to 
theif luiowledge. We had, indeed, some 
pretty strikisg instances Of this sort in the 
affair* of Mr, • pritehard and My. Atkins, 
thh two discarded Barrack* Masters of the 
Isle ofWight, fin this Report, a new per- 
sonage appeats, namely, M§. Yoaks, Se- < 
cretary at War, and afterwards Secretary of 
State, during the juinistj'y of M r * Adding* 
ttom * Tbepfeorj^says,.- that “ whilst the 
rjmissiotMiJ'l were pursuing their in- 
ry into fhe 'mode'of the supply of Coals 
“ they were-made acquainted with 3 letter ^ 
**' addressed tofee Lords of the Treasury, by 
“ a person-of th»«ame»pf Robert Edington, 
in whiqll w ;ho. accuses-Alexander Bavi- 
“ son, Esq. and one Whlker, and their de- 
4‘ pendent confederates',* as well as Lieut, 
ft* Geu. Be Lancey, in conniving at the prac- 
“ tices of peculations and frauds in the sup- 
“ ply of jcoals in the Islands of Guernsey, 

“ Jersey, and Alderney ,amd he has no doubt 
“ but *M thesb peculations will be found to 
“ have existed up to the clear amount of 


** ^150,000.” This letter was referred to 


their labour, wru 
upon hundreds ant 


from-them by hupdredg|. 
thousands, upon thoii- 
sands of tax-gatherers! - And yet, wto are re¬ 
proached, and anathematised, because wc .j 
grudge to make sacrifice upon lifcrifice, for s 
the preservation' df *nd» ,a state of tfenga^ 
and Mr Sheridan, foiAvtem Davison voUjd, 
and who Was tbs,hanker of $s suhcrfytUs 
J\ r the purpose’of stifling th# 1 fro#.foiW ; #' 
the people ofWostminster, has the nnteef- 
lug iftsqlence to tell us, that, in support o| 

• this state 'of things, wtfNare. ‘i|o sacrifice 
“ even the necessaries in which He ‘ 

is heartily jcmpjcl by. fe<ase'liter|tf mercena¬ 
ries, John Bowles and Redhead Toike 
Inwards the c^f of the/upon there is a 


" the Secretary at War, Mr, Yorke, who 
“ inquired into the allegations, the result of 
“ which he declared in his report not tote 
“ satisfactory to him; for the certificates of 
“ the prices- bf coals in these islands being 
“ signed at least by one of the persons con- 
( “ cernedMth Mr. Davison in fee supply, 

“ were not proper vouchers in support of 
“ His. Claims; but he acquits Lieut. Gbn. 

, ’«* Be Lancey of all comfl Vance. The com- 
“ missioqers also inquired into the allega- 
“ tions of Robert Edington, but he shewed 
“such a want ofknowledgc of the real state 
“ of fee transactions, and he* had so untruly 
“ represented j^tntfiy matters, that they 
“ omitted-to eaamme him, and also because 
*“ he was himself a party ip the forgery of 
“ which George Riehara Walker was coni 
•< victed, having been admitted an evidence 
“ fqj fee crown.”-^—Very true. He was 
^ pot a persOn of fair fame ; but, mark the 
difejrence! 'He ywB a very good witness^/hr 
tM-Ctoum in a bise jn-here the life of d man 
was at stakqhwhich life was actually, taken 
'iwaj' partlijr «pop his evidence \ but,, -in a 
«a«# where thebanker and dinnel-givcr aij(J v 
tre||nrer Davison Wa* the accused party, he 
wa»not thought worthy event of examination /* 
Rife, in turning to Mr. Yorke, we are not 
ipferi^bjl why “ he acquitted De Lancey of 
’all cortnivancaj” and, I think, it would * 
•puzaie him to show»feow U was possible for 
De Lancey, supposin^him to be in hto right 
pefiscs, no{ to have known of the frauds that 
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were committed. At apy rate, however, " iee^Jlre worn tb be put an end to, wghou* 

Mr. Yorke was satisfied that 'frim&fviere f< aoy of‘^c changes that Sir‘Francis Burdett 

committed. And'Vhaf ®dhe arid.Mr.Jkd-' " ^c^^\ro^j(ce.” ’Ait r«d to; indeed! 

dington do in § consequeuce thereof, for the Wbqt fei?re.v t%i the jmb% obtained for the 

Iftt'er'was addressed tb tKb, Lfirds of the cbnd«cri; u ofT>ii Lku£ey7 Ifashe paid jhe mo-' 
Treasury also? ^hat did they'd#? Did they nejj £ ff^ia^jaember' 

put an endto'Datisori’* contract and ageripy? of ''paffegin^' v .ev^s» vsled whctlrar^Mt has. 
No. Did they institute an foqmry Into his paid ‘1^41 ^dl.yojti the tstdress we 

‘and i)t titeeey’s conduct t l No. _ Ttoy did )hjwe dbiieifns, ,fh#t since.lmeon- 
nothirifc at all in thcViattef, .Did Pittdo idiy ^t‘ , wa^ta« , aiiy made ,^fit>w« to the mtuis- 
thing in this Vay; after be ^tunted toptacd?/ tdrs, b& ftjp$ bad'griyriedlbim a pension 0 ufh 
No. Nbt a step warai^talr^ii ;spy of them •' 'of tm ijwusani pound*- a $ear for life! 

to correct ibis enormous awtffej and had if ohr redress/ and, in such cases, from 

not been for the prosecution of Lord M<d-. suifK a 'abriffce'! such redress $es4*slways ex- 
•ville, the’fclue of; which was first given ’pridt. Ip tjhp Report before us, why is not, 
Ma. Robson, which wafi'ttthWwnfrds taken; ; the funj, which Davison,ought to re- 
np by Lord St. Vincent and Adclifigtohs,.'pft&d, fitted 'f dearly stated, * so that the par- 
wiih a view of ketqVji^ back which i and the people may know the 

was, at last, carried on by theOpposition for, ’afifetlm of it ? Apd.wfey is there no mode of 
the purpose of crushingfitf and I^>d Mel-'! proceeding against Wm pointed out? That 
ville $ had it not beeh lor the deyeiqpetnent *would be “ indelicate-," that wou?d be 
thus made, which compelled.fPift l'o appoiht ‘ ,L illiberal.*’ Oo fo the Rolice-ofEjces, and 

a Military Commission of JhquViy'db preterit there Ifearh vyhaf delicacy abdliberalUy«ta jex- 
the Opposition froth mewing Trtr sut^ a eri^ed %3\yirds llie people, wheh arty of them 
commission, which, on the vew: e^fiTug are' $rhrid;gttlhy of frauds. Look baabto 
that he did if, they were going to do'my the the Ptyptifath Tin-rtwft, and see how severe- 
mouth of Mr: Grey^ had if not b^en, for ;*4y a nbyide in the, science of bribery is>pu- 
tltit w rangling and^ rancorous dbmetrt for nisbrid.-^-^tfShin ritay,, pjfthaps, be turned 
phe#/ power, and profit, dot a. word should oufbfltfs place pfTreasurer of the Ordnance. 
wfltaVe heard ofthe conduct ipf De LShcey ’ Whdt'f^eff Xv^ ,t^t be to us? sMlhcr 
add Davison to this day>r^Th’nt ’'stieS is ■ wiJl'fifnus place j and who shall assure me^' 
*w ... m no man of truth hncflioilbur %iU, fhaf thatother will be a '.cJeaner-hauded 
, attempt to deny j and, yet, shall w^pariem*_, The money, due from him to^the 

ly hear Str Francis Burden’accuaed'of tac- ptfhlk/will, J fear, be very long on its way 
■ tiotisjpess, of seditious, and even of ycbffturita to the Exchequer j add, in short, imlil I see 
wishes and views, feegause he is 1 endeavour- a Hbuse of Commons,* without placemen 

ing to bring about such a reform' in the re 3«d pensioners, ! shall expect to we nothing 

prewnt?ni<m <# the people, as would put an don#,fo»tfce good of the people ^Jor, until 
end to these shameful abuses, whiep, if not iucli a change as that take plafie, *theinmis- 
put an end tb, and that effecfitallyarid speed- try,'he they;who they may, and do they 
Sty, muSt and wifi destroy the kindly gbyerri- Whaf they tspay, will always have a majority 
ment of this country, root afidSfiipnc|» ? SHrili to' Wpj*)rt Jht'm ■, and for the seem ing of 
we patiently hear ourself®} %%^"w*hp -sorely ,that majority,-the ‘‘ drug,” to use the phrase 
feel the lashes of taxation, and areheither «f Excise Wrilpole, “will always be found 

rogues enough to hek htfrsfeH’es whole, fey : * “theft..shop ”-1 must confess, that 

participation, nor cowards,enaugh tp pine in fijfeirdlent; niinister^ except, perhaps, Mr, 
•Hence under our sufferings shall aA^iugtcj(f/ : arc' nbt cftargeabl'e with any ne-, 

' hear ourselves represented apjd le- •gjfpri&wfth ^ispect ihDavison ^ndDe Lauceyj 

vellersj shall wc p:itientt?'f^'tfei : 'phice' 'spA-;- SsfiO ,; U't|i J3fe, v !^|d Grenville th# justice to 
pension-pampered host (tmitiiilib/ag^nst tij 1 s^l 1 ' th^t, I t*fit ho .weans to 

and subsetribe rhe'fiuits of oaf laWi ( r' /of'tlfe, t pshf^dthe luge fafthipgf I 

partNMeof dewiylog nt«f "’’tWlWjp say,*thgt I felieve'th.em to be sin-. 

ytftae that is left us; .Shall 'we’ 'S0I"jIciMj fe di8pbsbd the public money, if 

ourselves thus combined figainSt, arid stigan^s f ; they' tfya Spit wifhorit touching tjie system j « 
tiled as low and bltx>dj?rmin9ed rtpscfeautsf brif, St is thh Fitt system that has brought us 
because we complain^itt ‘*'.fh#rittcessafie^j (^.fr -prei^nt sitt^tion j that they know 
V of life’' ate taken from us for Uiri paiphsh'* ‘as w|ll as 1 |o, and, therefore, the paying of 
of increasing the luxuries of the w»ihd riF thrit man"s debts‘put pf the fruit of the la- 
such men as the* <himef/:ivirijg prij^-" Mbbur of the nari«h,^hQn\h e had ruined and 
treflting*Davi^?*-^‘%lirit, M %orii|1riielttta disgraced, is what i'liefcr can forgive them 
of Whitehall will say, “ jhese abuses, as yin? for. I would/ and I Will, give them the lit'* 
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tit* .support that I am able to give. hr all their from any one, 'upon this subject, until air 
lauddWe undei takings, and especially in op- regtiar «pd finished defence comes -—H el 
position to the pei wanting, tlijC malignant, 1 sliMd have shipped, had not the “ 3 he 
the greedy, the hypoentreal miriions of I J itr; " ijBfimber jpf Queen's College, Oxford,” 

put, were.it my fate to act ip what U called who, as the reader will sec, (hues bom the 
public- life, never w-ould I base for an &>so- Temple, thought proper to question my u*- 
ciate, would I thrftw my legs undeflhe rkmsuess, in challenging ln» brethren to the 
■same Sirnle, never would J Shake han^ with, cnsouisioH. Hi# contempt of me, as nr 
and call city brother, qjjy onewbo hful cop- antagonist, was to be looked Jot, as a matte* • 
spituuusly participated in tlmoutrageousin-* <d course; but fan snifA*'and snaps at.wit 
stdl fo my country. From the moment that and point are^aUp, perfectly i#i character; 
tlu?t insulting act was committed, I feroft*?off but, I must threw wa Uun not to think, me iu 
^ fiorn all those, whom I had before laren (Job- jest for, he ^rih find, that, unless my pi a, 

. needed wi th, w ho tbok a leading P part there-* . po»hion-ein he Wei-set, I dull question the 
m; aud ImBkcd net cr again, as hwg as I justice and the policy of leaving huge a, 
•lived, to have ary cqpnectoon with them. I pint ion of (hose means, which me so much 
live ill hopes of} et seeing that grant of»tno- wanted for th« creSitaUc maintenance of our 
ney uuersed. It U one ot the things,"Which, st diving parissfe ^pilAts, to be wasted at 
when the siin-sluoe of hope breaks u\, lipup. Oxford, .Cambridge, and elsewhere; and 
me, I, in prosper, though distant^wpjoy ; »t!m, I take It, is nt» Ji'ifting ~~—The date, 
and, wore I upon tny death-bed, taking my • “ fnan the Temple” h*>, »u a case like this, 
list farewell of a son likely to bestir himself no terrors fot me; for/though the novices 
.in such transactions, connected with my in that profound community arc vei jr sucresv- 
bics,mg sho dd be a,charge never to desist fid in eating their way. to the bar, l am 
hum Ins exettion’s till he had wiped from his thoroughly persuaded, that, m this dispute, 
v< uTflry that m.n£ other deepest disgrace. , the best of ihtm will do id tie more than 

“ la lRMii L vNot’Ai^s,"-—r-BHotvf will shew his teeth --Upon looking our the 

be found two letters), from two cenrespond- article of my RegiiW.r, in which the cli¬ 
ents of different sentiment*, upon this sub- len,c Was given, 1 pucehe oi ephi.vtc Which 
j v t,Wrhei eon I touched, as tiae reader Ofeill, 1 wish to explain, muosl), flic “ nmrrmtaty 
«p.piobmiv, recollect, in page 36 ot the pre of pcuthtrif, by which I would, by tio 
sen; volume. The iut of these correspon- ni@ami.bb undetSlcKid as expressmo my 
- denti asks of me itn explanation of my pro* contempt, indiscriminately, either uf l!ie 
po itiom, which I -till tluuk to b@ very mdnkish*mBtitu*io»s, or of the profession, 
clearly slated. He plus to me twuqtles- the capacities, or the conduct ot the in ill-, 
tions, both of whitth I ,n*swrt m»the nega- The ruummery coi/y was an ouject of*my 
ttve ; for, 1 kliow, that many of the Latin contempt; and, it urrfbitunately Lnjpehs, 
and Gieek aiuh irs were iW/y Idhrhed men; that we have, tv itli lispvt t to.the coin 3 iatc 
and l .utl.iar, Iiom supposing, that iheir entnbhshtuents, been sitting and boultini, m 
woik .ue nevei to be read, in their ongi- such 4 way, that we have 1 file mine than 
uaKuvith advantage. But, these opinions some of the woistot the n*ummery«uid its 

me not f .t all mconsidejil wirh the nropost- attendant itnposaue letnauung. --And 

lion, to which he refers; for, with this ac- now, thoughfieriV tl> seiious, let us, with 
Lnowledgement to facilitate 3ns premised^ good-natured looks and healts free horn 
undertaking, he will, lam persuaded, find it* anger* await the #esult of the discussion. 
difHmlt to show, tha*, in general ,*the ti$g 1 here are several of lice letters tiom cor- 

spent in the learning of Batin and Grew, rt's{ymdents, contained in the present dou- 
<onld not be more advantageously ejfeployed, 1 ble Number, to^hic-h I would have added 
and would pot be moie advantageously em- .-some little informatwo of iny own; or upon, 
ployed, if those Lngnages were not so gene- which I would h^tt offered, here and there, 
rally taught ; and, if he should fail ,in Ms a remark. Want of time must be my apo- 
tndewours tl> maintain th% cpntrury r opi- lo^y fop the omission, which I w ill eydea- 
n ion, I shall, of com -e, retain mine, * * that, * v#vour to make up for in my next. - 0 \ 

. “ as a part of genet a! education, ftiose }j»n- ; —- -—*— -— 

* “ guages are wois, 1 than useless.” J did, • ceakked tSM»u%.GBs. • 

indeedi dtitter mv M'lf, that thy propositions Sjk,— 4 am not at this time a member cf 

• weie ton plain in their meaning to require ‘either pf the Universities, o r cert 'inl^shoi.'d^ 
explanation ; but, if 1 hav* now succeeded nor stoop to take up the gauntlet which v u 
in making thorn so, I shali^fit grudge the* have tin own dowui to them; and I 1* el 
time winch it has cqxt me. I shall hope, that an apology is clufdo the leAined*bod\ to 
how-ev er, that 1 have nbw nothing to expect which I formwly belonged, bafqyj I outer 


I 
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into such a contest^Tbat t hz^iatgmgcs” 
in which all the, wisdoirf of antiquity Ihas 
been conveyed to us, “ are, as a part of\e- 
" neral education, worse than usetm," 
seems to me a*proposition toq. monstrous to 
be treated seriously $ nor is it my intention 
sototrept it. Ixor lam inclined-to believe 
that you were so carried away by your an- 
•ger about the “„uti possidetis,” as not to 
be left in the “ aCfdpl possession" of you?-. 
own senses. \Jt is my wish, however, to 
ascertain this before I proceed and you 
must therefore allow toe to deprecate a si¬ 
milar fit of anger, when I beg your attention 
to the ““-status ante BEL&UM and I 
dare say, Sir, that you will agree with me 
in thinking, that the “ staie beforewar," i*j 
a question which it is more usefqj to consi- 
der at the commencement, than at the termi¬ 
nation -of a contestand that it would have 
been happy for mankind, if nations cot^d, 
in this respect, have had j/s for anexa triple. 

■—I wish then to know, Sir, what ypa really 
mean* by the assertion which you have : go', 
hastily, made; I speak of the latter part*ofit, 
for I shall .not deny that" languages" Which 
“ are worse than useless," are “ improperly 
** called learned." But, when you say, 
that the languages of Greet e and Rome'** are 
** tborse than useless," do you, mean.that 
their writers were such fools as mot to de¬ 
serve our attention ? Or; that they cun never 
bet read with advantage till they are trans¬ 
lated mto a modem language -W-hen you 
have had the kindness to inform me to which 
of these two opinions we owe your proposi¬ 
tion, you shall heir from me again. In 
th.e mean time, I remain,—-Sir, Yoars,..&c. 1 

A LATE MEMBER OF ClOEEttV COE. OXFORD. 

Temple, Jan. 13, I 8 O 7 . 

‘ • *-*- " V 1 * 1 

’* LEARNED EASGtlAUBR.” 

Sir.-—I am far fromothiafciag that any 
suggestions which 1 can oflfer, on the usual 
topics of your interesting publication, will be 
either new, or in any manner worthy your 
particular notice. Nevertheless, I cargiot 
forbear to express my high^gratification* On 
finding from your last sheet, (p, 3&h that it i 
is your intention to expose 1 the ill-founded 
pretensions of the Useless drones, who as-, 
sumo a superiority, in society, on the grbhpd. 
of^aving spent a certain porti&a of theft,: 
years, in dissipation, or in indolence, at Ox¬ 
ford or Cambridge. dodging from* the real 
usefulness of these persons, and from the de¬ 
ference which they, studiously observe to¬ 
wards each Other* while they affect to iook 
with contempt upon other men, wo might 
b<j led to suspect, tba^our college* are de¬ 
signed for purposes, similar to “ Free Ma- 


“ sonryand that no one is to be consider¬ 
ed as a brother, who has not been initiated 
into their secret.—It will not,-J believe, be 
disputed that, among ail the academicks, the 
clergy are the ipost infected with the super-, 
ci lions arrogance alluded to 5 whiefe,‘surely, 
could ffot be the case? if they redf^. believed 
themselves to be bound to observe the lessons 
and example of theip humble Master,—— 
Reflecting onTbis matter, some little <ime 
ago, I amused myself by committing to p^* 
per. a* few unconnected thought? thereon, 
which Linerition, to confirm to you the in- , 
terest I have entertained* in t he cas e ; from . 
which, also, you will judge di*fne pleasure 
,j,l promise myself, in peijising the treatment* 

5 of thte subject from your pen*. You do not 
.purpose to begin.until Lady Day next. I do 
not thipk your challenge will be accepted— 

^ unless, perhaps, by some® hot-headed, and 
•over-daring youth.—I am, very respectfully. 
Sir, Your obedient and humble Servant.— 
7 th January, '1807- J. B. • 

O 11 tlie subject of Hanover, there can- be 
but one '‘sincere opiniofi, and Lord Grenville, 
even, must hold it.—That there are perfflns, 
sufficiently childish inkhemselves and unjust 
towards England, to Be so mean as to re- 
accept that fatal gift, from the French con- 
quetofi ismbt^so much to bo wondered at 
(those-persons being considered), as that anym 
miahder<-should insult,4a* in this instance, 
the understandings and the feelings of the - 
people,.of England. 1 

' 1 ■ | ■ - ■ ’ , - 

1 < * IKOOM E VAR. 

Plymouth Dock, Jan. 15, 1807. 
Sfs,*~I am an old superannuated sailor, 
and have five children, and have aKo, thanks . 
to my past labour and prudence, an income 
of five hundred a year. | was last nighoda- 
menting with toy neighbour, Dick Dowlas, 
over the grievances of.the times, as we are 

f ‘ Tint to do. • $ must tell yoe, that Dick, 
aving formerly had a little contract for 
Btitrack sheets, is s great stickler for Go¬ 
vernment, i. e. ministers, but is withal a 
good frie&dJyfeUow;‘‘ You growl,” saysDick, 

’ at the batjlslnps of the Incorpe.Tax; why 
“ don’tyoo $aim the ab§kements that the 
“ legislature. In its wisdom and humanity* 

“ has ordained for the relief of those, *wbo, 
‘Mike you, have many children to provide 
for: I Cannot say that I kqow the extent - 
of the act iu this respect, because, being, 
■i** as you know, an old batcKefor without 
“ chick or child, it does not particularly ' 
“ concern me but, I have not the least 
I *•* doubt, that fpn will discovor, that a most 
“ liberal and ample latitude is thereby giv,« 

** en, for easing llic pressure- of which yotj- 
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^ « 50 captiously complain.’'—Well, Sir, to tion of (he whole process, I should both 
^ n)ake*short of-ray story, I sent to my friend purxle thebrains'aod tire the patience of 
Amplify, .the lawyer, and borrowed the act, yotA readers ; these said commissioners may, 
the precious production of oifr late, ever to if they are jp gradously pleased, and if (Stay 
.be lamented, heaven-born minister. I was, at can by no means pick a hole in my jacket, I 
first, a’ lktje taken aback and astounded at say they may, ’i’f they are sp disposed; gra^t 
the bj&wf the volume; but, I turned out me & certuicate., 1 - But men, .Sir, the ad- 
"early'this morning, and with eager hope and vantages*, the ifenCfits, to accrue from this 
expectation set doggedly fo^jrk in search said certificate of troubles, and delays,' 
of tfie promised consolation. After about and vexations,! Look at*tbe reward ? Why, 
sii,hours labour, for I found it a more^jab- upon my verapity. Sir, 4 do fiAnly believe, 
bed task, Shan working tbe most intricate by only conforming to the little ceremonies 
\ set of lunar observations,—I dofeally think, 1 have in part described, -that, under the 

• Mr. Cobbed that" I have discovered, and* considerate provisions of this blessed act, 
made out, prefty nearly, the "meaning of all there is a remote possibility, I wont go so • 

•the" cousolatorj provisions of the act, as far far as to say a chance, that on account of my 
at least, as regams my case. But, Sir,* you live children, I maypkape by only paying 
shall jndge; and, if you please, yoUt readers an etewmf&aad, a fractional part, instead of 
sliall also judge j for I dare say, that, poor a tenth of my five hundred a year. In short, 
souls, many of them, and, perhaps, Xhose *Sir, at not very much ifibre trouble, delay, 
whom it most concerns, littlfe know, 01 even * vex*iion, humiliation, s/nd expence, than a 
suspect, the happiness in *ttore for them, poor bankrupt endures to obtain from a set of 

• or the reservations in this most equitable act, obdurateereditors, his certificate ; I foay, 

in ftvour of those, .who, like myself, ate perchance, obtain a precious document, 
somewhat stiver-qramjffed, and, who, at the which’will save me very little short of six 
same'time, have a numerous Crtew to victual. rbt’NUs a year l- 1 —But, Sir*to be seridus j 
I ha # ve, as I before" tokl you, five hundred a for, on my troth, ’tis not a subject to treat 
year, and five children; Now, Sir, in order with levity, these lender mercies of the. In¬ 
to be entitled to the exemptions l shall here- come Act, remind me of an old story of' ene 

after mehtion, it 3eems nothing more is he- ofourmartyr saints, who, finding his posrtfoa 

.♦ pessary than some few ceremonies-, which, on the gridiron somewhat uncomfortable, 
however tedious, degrading, and embarrass- thescoffers around him, tolil him, if he felt 

•ing they may at first sight appear, will, no uneasy, tjjtum to t’other side. J. L. V. 

doubt, by custom, and a due sense of the - — > ;— ■ 4 --—— 

important end in view, become reconcileSble oppREssios or assessed taxes. 

to minds of suitable plirddlityT — lb the first. Siti,- ——In yotir Political Register of l5ec. 

place, then, if I’understand the matter the 13th, p. CH30, you produce a number of 
right, I am to begin by'paying, as is m roconyeuibncies'which the Assessed r i axes 
doubt reasonable, all that is demanded of are liable to, hytl do not look Upon either 
me. J atn then at liberty to give notice to of the instances you have enumerated as a 
ceita'm assessors, inspectors, or commission- r«fi hardship, or, indeed, asU grievante, (as • 
ers, 1 am not exactly certain which jpf the the greater part S£ them, if not all, are op- 
tribe, that I intend to claim an abatement ^tional) cbmpatfd to what we are made to 
for a certain dumber of children. In due . feel in this district. .1 am a small freeholder 
time I shall be called upon by these sagjjl fromone s to pounds, to two 

commissioners, for a minute and detailed .ACS' ] ; hundred'fftm»d^ P^T annum. At the first 
count in Writing, pf aM^^ndevdiy, XSye&’ fo , b^^tion bt;lhe ,act of parliament, imposing 
the most private ef my c&nterns, misting to*' a duty horses. I entered mibe, 

my incoxnd; . to' which -aecopn|v : J[ am toi; aUhtmgh f hhdkt mat time only one horse, 
swear. Alter I k%ye so sworn, these 'gep- j ■ Sofoe time afterwards l rented a farm, 
tlemen are to sit’id ju^meMtywtid tO'tfolibe- sjpdlbjd’ ft yitfc jarttfe* horses, &c. and ulti- 
rate upon the'truth Or talshood, or probabi- ' tttjirtejy mafri dd) and the consequence of that 
Jity, of my statement. At seise su^seeptenfiy jtfcsyfage hits been a numerous family if 
•period I am tpbeauxwmoaed (possibly twi^? |tfiaM children, to be provided for from my 
or thrice) to attend these ftx^ukitors, to : in- jsmsdl ihttSme, arid firoth, the industry of ffi'W 
# ** rer *$»ch questions -as they may thjptf it < t 'wife and myself. About eight years ago I 
expedient to ask; or how, indeed, other-Y W*s xtfBfohat’ged for, a secihid riding hoi$e, and % 
Wise, should they know, Was I pt%;-to i: a si couldnot’swear beflhe the commisBion- 
swear to the account, that «il is correct? ‘ers, but that I plight?p*|soihe part of my fa- 
But, Sir, to cut’the matfS? shqrb,- foi*. miljt,. fiavp, ridden aifotiier horse fin the 
Gpd knows, if I was to go through a descrip- course of the pfecddjng twelve moiuhs, tli* 
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charge was allowed; b\it I Jouid then, and 
cm will swear, that' 1 did nOty'Wr do Seep 
me horse exclusively for the ■purpose, of ri¬ 
ding } every'horse I am owner of wording 
in the team, except' one, which &rte draws in 
the harrows, goes to mill, carries the 
children to school, awl does all the drudge¬ 
ries of the (atm. 'Well, ti;;it charge 1 have 
■ continued to p.?y ever since. Bat, nbw | am 
goiog to state to ytii the Hardship I have to 
complain of, and every other person of my 
description in this neighbourBffjod'arein the ; 
same predicament with myself About tWo 
or three years hack we were surcharged for 
t a two pound male servant. Why? because, 
forsooth, we p.dd for two riding horses we ' 
must pay for a servant lm>k' after those 
horses. In vain did I urge in -$ny defence, 
that I had no servant oftbc description re- : 
paired by the act «f parliament} thkt it wa.v 
a day labourer that waned my raare; ,tjMt it 
was a maid servant that dfoansd my Wets 
and shoes, and most commonly saddled my 
mare when my wife or refesdlf ffial .occasion 
to go from home to tnarlcet’Or elsewhere. — 

The tnspe'ctot^prodttced his bciok of cases,',] 
but not one W therri applied;' herliea in¬ 
sisted upon substantiating his case under 
schedule ,(C) in 43d Geo. III. cap. Itil, 

■inhere it mentions, " That the duties shall 
• ** extend to every personwho '(Shall be : etn- 
** ployed in the capacity of a etxtchniaii, 
fee, although sqcli fiersptr ffia&ijijyb Wda 
“ retained fof the purposes of Husbandry, 

“ where thfe master of such person sjtall be 
Chargeable with duty for two or more 
“ horses kept for the purposes bferiding **— 

’Die inspector told m we mkbt^ffiaVjeija cash 
for the opinion of fee jmlgef if wfei’llhhgbt 
proper to demand it, and pjgr' for it ^ but the 
commissioners advised us to submit, and not 
to throw awny-good money after bad. This 
tax I have ever since paid,, amounting at. pre- 


:ffi#lio : ttndersfehd aud feel the full value 
<qivil rights,~ah army ultimately 
inhered syith tfetugrural aristocracy of the 
to'ffim ^converted into an 

dnstrum&t^#-'--^—- n " - 


pbwey,.hese dan* 
yfofsibg from a‘st&nding array. 


sent, including the teb''j<leSr < iqH«f. % .eicueh‘4'. what possibfetyway,.' an arn^t officered with 
pounds [>er ;jnuum,alt|e|'^;b I have*but,one tc„.,i »i... <r.n 
horse, that, cih.by any cotistructfap of the i 
act ol parliament,«be ‘/allot! afetdlM Ijurs#. 4 
Now, what I wish to hparufr«atidtee»r,rt^jre *j 
of your correspondents, through ; - ' - - 
of your widely extcnde^fifegi^teriS, ‘ 

the same oppression.exists ^4ewhet»|.'||d 
whether the Io0sd'«clfedpl6tl^;|i^^yjp|,r 
aftfto la* tfkm’m j^rlrff 
though not mentioned at"si*pi v , 

•that act by a^e^ial enactment,—^13,sf-wLi 
Carmart'fmsfot% J&m’W, .#80$ '•/>/ J rf* 

.. . . 

’ •-•Si*-The* cprtijmuiiiSttioB which I 
" gou r Tespect.ing f xhe ; :iffi|fertaiicft' bf 4» r«- 
%«ny, and 'it# *uperittr;fy.'^er every 
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other species of force, has, observe, drawn 
a reply from one of your correspondents, 
who sighs |il. 5. You. wjlb l dare Say, 
very readily ffiSfeve, that I am deeply im¬ 
pressed With f$jp importavi'ce' of ffiose opi- 
iiions which f have endeavoured to, propa- 
g;atb , '«ncf enforce, respecting t||P%cisive 
efficacy of regular troops. , It U frodia siu*. 
cere conviction of the truth of those opi¬ 
nions, (a coh^cfion which, the nu>re«J re¬ 
flect pri these subjects, the more I extend 
m/ib^iirics,info,history, is the piore fl nifty 
impressgd tfoon my mind) that 1 am induced 
. to spare time ifirom more-pressing avocations - 
to reply to the.; ob!,ervations<«f%I. S.—M. 
ffi Apprehends, jihthe first place, from a-ie-- 
^ 1 %army, dattgfr to our constitution, and 
th support of this, in my opinion, chimerical 

S rehebskm, h^ bring s a passage from De 
.me, apd another froip Gibbon respect¬ 
ing ffidlcentiouSness of die Praetorian bauds. 
M. S. never attempts, however, to prove any 
danger will result to our liberties from 
the maintenance of a standing army he 
does n6t shew in what way it will operate 
tdthe destrodtion of our ‘constitution.** He 
does not teli us, whether a, standing army 
will be converted inti' an engine of dutpo- 
Thm by me xovereigu, by the ministers, or 
by it»' otyu. generals s Those apprehensions, 
respecting a standing army, have always np-_ 
jieiired fo ipe chimerical in the extreme; 
atjtd, though I have often heard of tiiosc, 
who, like M. S.j “ felt an cxttaorditiary 
“ degree of jealousy and suspicion” at the 
bare roeatior. of a stapding.army, I never 
found that they could give a rational or iu- 
teffigibfe ( aecdtuitrfif tho^e fears and jealou- 
*ws. It ff juot bn the authority a theoreti- 

feabvyritefbn the constitution of Britain, or 
on 'the fait|,i of ©nciful ajaalogit-s whigjj but 
feebly app^, that Mi S. can think to esta- 
blish bis cc«a:lt!sipu. He must point out in 
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%e tiotgei^tMK fclt'thnHtgh 'the country ; 
’"are only dVsct'rtted, by the * angry 
wffien bjs brain is heated by 
''Hite - foffies ‘0\. party ' passion'. -—- With, 
' reijp^ct to ffie %l’'‘]^wfbt, 4 Mamely, tbe* su*» 
pedor efficacy of a regular army M S. is, 
plf pcftHffibj.^tffi mofe upsat.isiactory. I on*- 
d^av^tireti tn s\iew that : aW the greaferevolu- 
vtiotJB of, v|btdi history has ppescived any au- 
tjbenti'c reeoiuWre, tp‘;lfo, ascribe^ to the su¬ 
periority : of'% well disciplined army over 
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militia or volunteers. Now M. S. bughtto to assume a fenguid and indecisive cha- 
S have shewn thatthey were brought about by , racier, instead «f the most rapid, move- 
l b different cause, and he ought to have ejf,- me$it* : .a»d $»e qjost,,, adventurous design, 
plained what dame was. It is hot even be^stey foit^.iiway hiastime, a$d stand in¬ 
sufficient to poiufc mat a fe\v^^ .veringbefcare mase*, m^.di^cult positions, 

instances where tfiscipljned t^ops haW beat .The general ofrao imndinE army, aftefbeat- 
foiled itffa contest with tro&ps less, ex pe- inghis enemy in the fielqi ought never to 

rience|i ^Particular event! are liable, ip be allow hijn to rt^over from the consternation 
Mafluetlbed by accidental ciKmmstahc^ji l h^y of ftiftofe victories j lie ought never to rest • 
are the whirls and .edrilfes Ofctystory, which in pursuit of a rOwted*f»#f If he allows his 
do put Correctly indicate the difeptiai* bf e^emie| to i^ecruit and teanimahr their birofc- 
thg main stream. As lctog' hs ppe Jjspd- en and itl\»hea^»aed' troops, to secure their 
ing events «af history bear testimony to.the strong holds. and to consolidate the physical 

'.superiority of tegulaf 1 trouts pv^, fvery^ strength ofthe country against him, his 
■ •other specif, of force, as Icaig as tlje discj** ruip is Certain. It is therefore i\p’answer 
pline aud tbere&ulations of armies are found*- to tell me, that undisciplined troops (even* 
•ed *on the weakness of Ruffian nature, and allpwing the ract),* !!^ defended a country 
are indeed obviously adapted to subdue tho|>e against troopf better disciplined, unless we 
feelings of dread which the mind {tem- inquire udder ,what circumstances this lias 
rally feels at the approach of death, as Jofag a» # takenplaced , j.Tnat, a hardy race of Swiss 
1 find; that great<aad experienced generals, mountaineers may do venders in defending 
when they have commanded raw troops ‘ th^asses of a mountainous country, is what 
against veterans, uniformly ' recognising the I can readily believe, becauso such,a field is 
• • wide distinction which must always exist be- very unfavourable to the operations of a re- 
tween those two different sorts of fuqje, h^ye gufar antty. The .pursuits of mountaineers 
adopted a system pf cqjjhations purely defehr are ajjso mtit$ favourifbte to wlitary hahits, 
sive/T must still persist in my bpimqn, re*- ' than the.bccupationtof a cdUnercial popu- 
pecting the necessity <jf regular trsunffig, aim', fotioffi As. to America, the country is so 
a peculiar process of moral discipline tbrnnke •’ extljiatye that it always afforded a retranf to 
a soldier j and, also, that wherever a state the Americans when they were defeated, 
possessing only raw troopli* attached"ullby degree! their militia became equal to 
w.'vcll disciplined and well cotamancfea army r /^standing* aitpy: 4 ^.Aud, besides, .is M. S. 
it is probable, that its Independence wfUTbe ' p|^pafc^diS!%ji’t3Sii the American war,was 
•destroyed* 1 do not, however, sfcy*that|$ie conducted wjfb, sufficient vigour ? Was that 
destruction of such a state is cmaim A gfelu mode, of warferq adopted which was best 
deal must depend on the commanders of the calculated to callinto i olfaction the superior 

respective armies. Its* diffi$ok1o ssfy yvhat an ffitfcellettcy pf lbU l Bri,ti$h' Force l Whenthe 
uncommon genius may'effect \yillj raw troops 1 Amcriuap;| at Rhode l»hindft<*d, beaten and 
in the defence of hi* »^un .their retrenchments j 

if the invhding ..army ha! to foffie its w$jr > ^ea..|^;rel r 'mdivtd^aU “were, carried by 
through a strong barrier of fortified ibyvffi, t nutufal ardour wiring the American 
. or to struggle w ith the difficultiM'/^C^r^, j ltaesj uhd when die arpny .were eager 
.* totally inaccessible country., V^fam^sw j m enterprising , gem - 

of countries attoM pecidiar TUcRidesjbf dc+ '. * rai ,Woukl the conqueror 

^ fence, and it is 6 ytonfotmdid|i,ftb,tpsi^^j : '</-of Dkj^caw, of l*{^nil,,or Warsaw, have 
which a mouutamons aftl fugged'^gMrered 4 b such <;iriffifost%nces ?-*—•As to 
presents to the progress of a well,d|s|^kw?,»the ■ "Nafeofttofi''"ipeasantr), , under Cai- 
army, with the resistance dkjft sensible aiffir I bad seat 

with from the people, rtwfc** great,, ,$j$il ' of,,, :that the statement of 

error Iras arisetf. When'l might |ffitSlead tlrose who had not 

lar army and'miUtia Ot Kldp^j^yeiy^^plyaqu the subject. But it 

to contrast them otyequal.' fefjns'; 1 '?-' than that ea, armed 

tural obst^les’wfeth a mounlaineus cb^jj^y^ ^^pry cinbe Ambiently useSil. Afthe 
presents to atHnvacfef, iaeitit%^hpmer su|.V: t|i|«>&h^t Catj^ijpl'Ruftb yji? m successful, 
•ject, and must be- rei^cf^iwir [ ‘'abyr^ht^i.wt^djiyit^.befpriyd)e viciori(m% 

discussion.' Ifls possible also, t^f the coi|i- ' armies of Missi^ and Ausirii^ their force 
mandermf a well disciplined thrifty may mis- , i^hirou^ls^tt’ Italy\yas, necessmily weakened, 
•manats it; he may pnrsde a sys'tym of ( wary : ^ifid not unly ip;.Naples^ put pother places, 
fore ill adopted to display Ih^pcciiliar, snpe- # the peasantry r^e, qp '.and gained ad van* 
riority of his trodipi. ’|nstecd of employ- * *tqges over the retiiua^l Of,the FreucUfirce, 
ing his force in enterpirizes of lesKB^b an® whiejit had bceeu left tfovenjwe the country, 
sanguiblry hostility, m tatty a^ow the war 'A in suntinutd. » t 
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Sra,——-I can but return,yon my best 
thanks, foj inserting in your justly Cele¬ 
brated Register, R. w’s. letter upon Pr 6 £erty 
Tax Vexations, (p. so.) What he thevead- 
vanofta is of the nature ** Of those truths 
we have the fidvcntagedf hearing everyday." 

. Upon reading it, I reroemi-ered ait extraor¬ 
dinary feet, tl^at occurred some’ little time 
sine® In the Lack.Brd Hundred, Cpuntyof 
-Suffolk. As I knowyou to Be h spertker-of 
. Isold truths, and a patriot d?' incorruptible 
‘practice, I thought you would feel pleasure 
in being informed of the circumstance, and 
, in return, I beg you to make a few remarks 
upon it, with your tisual/energy of . thought 
and language.—In the parish of NCT%tferket, 
lives a poor widow ; thebiOuse ip which she 
residesconsists of two tenements 5 the per* 

•on who occupies tthe other part,has a vine,» 
one branch of whi^h Spread^ to the jgoe- 
ment of the widow; ana she enjoys tbeTruit 
of that branch for keeping it id proper pru¬ 
ning, &rc. Sco, It so 'happened oqe day, that 
her neighbour directq^ a gardener t» prime 
his branch, Ad thewjidow o^icyvihg fpat, 
requested • th^jardenef to prune hers also.. 

—At the end of a jew months this pi&r ui~ < 
dot# was furnished with a surcharge fef 
ftymg-a gardhttor .—When tibe day of ap- 
' fleal arrived, she had to travel nine miles at 
■considerable trouble and. expense.* On her 
arrival, after informing the commissioners of 
the fact, she withdrew- with this, gracious 
consent of those commissioners to dismiss 
thd Surcharge: twt.tax for keeping a garden¬ 
er ‘was however confirmed k—Tdu me, Mr. 

CObbett, is this the land orfreedeinihat our 
forefathers bequeathed to wp;; Yens may tell 
me, that we are improved in science; in the 
arts, in manners, and in 3j.mtnry 3 but l yrtil 
•venture to agree with youyMr. C^Bet$,that 
’ oar liberties have receiv«l fife! $ab# in the 
appointment of such infofnwara as inspector sf 
and such inquisitors as the commiasioneiB of 
property.-A: ; X.4—rjag; 


a 



VICE SOCIETY. 

Sir,--——T he subject on which 
to address you is one, .that has, 
time, been biiried’iu oblivion. _I 
It forth to tob : lfohetlc^.^(fhdt^n^r^fty : 
|jie detestalomi it J i hBveit^w'np- 

dertaken the task. ’ : In •'so do&i#> I feet ifon; 
ticious, that,Xifeve- .the * wfepdig ''arid 1 gdpl 
wishes of every friend of hise<fohtrywith 
respect to the rest,..**. fifere - alike taeif ■ 

' “ • vcw ar«d their battS." "*hittyffrudrif will 
ever be found to exist* even in the best go-> 
vernwi states 3 bytf,tothi» petty tyafeny we 


ion. It j j not so much the go- 
■sexcites their indignation, as 
, s^conduct of its agents, which, 
as it more nearly affects their domestic hap¬ 
piness?,-the Sooner frill it. roua^^e latent 
sparks 6 £ freedom which arbitrary ^vern- 
hienrs in gwswtl hate smothered in their 
brea.ds.—!5r,‘Goldsmith lias observed* that 
government is better for the 
pie, fhandne supported by aalempcnicy, 
sifjt^.he says, f it is entailed upon ho-, 
■ ,f manity to submit, arid somejire bom to 
• “ command, and osiers tovroSy, theques- 
“ tion is, as there«mu« be tyrants, whether- 
* f ibis Better to hive them id the same house 
ie with us. Or in the same village, or still 
ce forjher off in the metropolis. Now, for 
** my part, os 1 naturally hate the face of a 
,f tyrant, the farther be is removed from 
“ me, the Better pleased afn I. The gene- 
“ rality of mankind, also, are of my way of. 
“ thililting, and hare .unanimously created 
“ dhe^kmg, whose Selection at once dirai- 
*f nishes the number of ‘tyrants, ant l P uts 
** tyrannyat a greater distance from the 
* f peopfe.”—-To you, then. Sir, I appeal, to 
endeavour to subvert that petty tyranny 
which exists in this country; and which, if 
ndt prevented, will, undermine the attach-., 
meat of the people to the king, by the very 
means adopted to promote it, and at least ex¬ 
pose if you cannot prevent » 

rt Tie insolence of office, and the spurns ' 

“ Th|t patient nj&rit of tR’. unworthy takes.” 

If win revert to history, we shall find an 
. instance it»- ottr own country, that, where 
unlimited license has been g‘iven by the go¬ 
vernment to petty power, thtf consequences 
haV*f, ultimately proved >most serious. The 
^wdl-fememBered, event of the rebellion of 
Wat Tyler/ iffbrds anjllustfetion of myar- 
^ument, rind the^petty tyranny exercised by 
J tBd r: i%mers-geqe : ral•' of Riahce contributed, 
mif peat it»easure,,to hasten the catastrophe 
df tnegssneralievohitiqn. But, that an in- 
stitaBBa; sfea^ir, iyt many respects, tothean- 
'dient iriq^sltion.'Whfoh, ^for so many ages 
enslaven 3k and othBr Roman Catholic 

Aftnnffies, .shoaldlxilt, and meets with en- 
cotffegem^it- ip this nation, whose boast it is, 
that it Bf nef^er diackled by the fetters of 
smjentifion, Ho^ restricted By the rigour of 
amitrary powdr,. ialasto^dshing, and cannot 
be accounted for by any other means than by 
attributing it tp mat imdeCountable love of 
, power, which predominates,, in a greater or 
less t^gree^lia ew^^hfeast.—Let not our 
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•pints be Sn^'eoj^i^l^C^t&bei epchaindfi f dt^j/a^'SlAme not. paly excmeable, Imt 
by men who cannot exact any /r^a/right ew»i jV^in-wortky. This, however, is but 
over our inflations, but t wbq f if we fl % g°hil can never spring 

submit, *bmajr*' fewM'' f this temporary jalihna- attributes ate so widely di^ 

tioa of mx Msabes an ipsemoveable and (brent «ifeTa& union ds impossible.* Nay, 

■ nevef-ending %wMp?r?I «®.ude, Sir, to Me admtting$m> soundness of the argument, 
despotid^way the Socjpty for tSe Suppression what tea or will it produce? So far 
, ofVjife exert ovef tliemiuds aud^ctiotts of frppffijfigjf ' wrought the desired effect on 
the lower orders of thepeople. Every day’s the Minds of the, people, , jt has produced* 
experience presents feme Instance of their the direct contrary. * ’ffrfey aim at entirely 
seventy, with circumstances ofadditional ag- sgpprfifsipg umng, Before t|jey have in- 
gmvation and this t body.of,M^*CO«^S(M; ^ructen ; ;|l^)|lm ui$p£. ! is right-, and expe- 
merely of parish-officers and tradesijien, whqS lienee hat proved that compulsory doctrines 

* to skreeu theaaselwe* from. inAnaioe*.ea* i can gain but few real proselytes | for, 

* list under jti harmers; without one gentle- ;,/")• A manvonvinc’d against his will . “ 

. man among them,.,. Wt^jsyaod* 'pro lppS.1 ;’V ,? KpfJbfi »«* option *gll." * 

and exercise the jftotf, mritt;It is even #o with tfcpra. They suppress 
pleasure. They *veu publish tbefeWic/s ttfee' ijyithotl 'i,;et^huraging virtue. True, 
against those who are hardy etwughfiralbrave ; they, may be rfr(ris&tur their duty, but they 
their resentment^ and aci^, in'evpnr fespectj , Will never adhere to it wluntarify. It is a 
like lords of some petty state. Lts*fM$ M'» kittdoffimhtfeistn whldjr impels them, simi- 
ciuisition, they too have tludr^SMa^^r in- lamp that which occasioned the broils be- 
_ formers, who act as spies op the hapless tween the Hugonots of France and the Ro- 
’ wight who stands suspected.—I could Hot man Catholics. Like J-hem they find they 
forbear smiling at* the dSfratory; atyle in cauno| convince by oppression and tyranny, 
which they infonned the ’kkof^ke^pers (in and as .their natpre 'lead* them to adopt a 
• bills which they lyad caused to be printed, riiflereot line of conduct, tlPy lay aside -all 
and* circulated) that if they continued to pacific endeavours ana still have recourse to 
serve on the Lord's Day, they shctald ./orc^-^-la^^ddressing, you, Mr Cobbett, X 

feel the utmost severity of tife,mcte^ft:;re** consider mysqlf as addressing a man who Iqts. 
sentiment, concluding with ,a sevem m^^h- ever proved bim»e]tf the friend and chare*' 

tion on all those who should &Sight thiS ( ^fe ' pidn,;^;the .people,, on#, whom party can 
public notice. Of such instances of tyranny never. mfidenc^V «pd who would zealously 
timq cannot furnish any precedent $ they ” defend llis Country's right .even to ms awn 
may at least claim the rpmt of its beingen- perspnatit^urp. That you have already 
tirely original. But, I wrmld willingly in* dque this, experience ^ convinced me; 
quire by what right such arbitrary proceed* that* yMi will continueHd do it, I have no 
ings are authorised, and,whettfer they icau 'doubt •,'.therefore, in thus laying before you 
quote any.law in the British code, that will my thoughtfoa^ subject which has long en- 
justity a society composed of private hu$htt~ grossed My wriikts attention, lam Confident, 
duals, in arbitrarily oppressing that class of that you, will, with they seg all the .future 
men whose poverty is a 8uflic«mt-#lt»'Cf^ r , gtfeyanjfes likely be entailed on this coun- 
without subjecting them to such lmbeSird-of try, by t^'-fe^ns hftlie Society for the Sup- 
grievances as these. —>—Tbey attribute Me' * Prussian of yip&» and btidea vqur, as far as lay 
motives of their conduct to a desire^f i«a-* .in your power)' ;t<j gi-event them.—-I am, 
planting in the minds of the people a strict iSccu- luytiMtf— Jan, 12, 18U/. 

sense of morality and their religiowduties: ; * r -,-— 

but, the means they take to effect*$his arpy rkd'vrrrVTWif. society. 

the most despotic and oppress!*®, ^S<nU8t«p‘ “ *-Itt fbf Morning Post of this day 

of tbemeaiifidlwes thW, hay# reiioft tp, to iq- yo»;WfH, see hit 'advertisementsigned by Ri- 

quire a knowledge of the oflSsnd®t|'p uo ’M- t ^idWmM (a very benevolent 
able by their lour ; hiringat^ we^ly lalary aldeiman lhaye no doubt), and entitled this 
the most despicable ofj: wreichek, common LoK.po’^ tumack PcNJTiiNTieBY. 1 
.informers, to, hunt down ^their prey, life professed ohgect pi the institution as held out 
•beagles, into the jaws pf thek*,enemjies, ,i:: ' ; i^l s 'i, 'jlgir^msadMdtlsetptdt, js to afibrd an asylurrj 
wxcuse.fqr this they say, that, provided tlfe Sp wonxen who have deviated from the paths 
. end aimed at be good, the means used to of virtue, and are desirous.of leading a./re- 
procure it, if they are the rqpst corrupt and f formed life by means of religious insrtipctiou, • 
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and’iodustfious JwMs* , . 

also contains the; fallowing |jp|ugjf; ! ‘ Srtr 1 ^ 
prompt admission of tem¬ 

porary,ward’, will form ,1 yery iSsa* 
ture in this institution $, at the'^adie fSraemq 
encouragement* is^io 'be gives io those ^l»p 
seek an asylum iff it more from xvaut- than 
from 'any virtuous or moral hhorce/’-rlt.ik, 
also added* that ihen^cesstfy of such an in-' 

, stitutiun is demonstrable by.jpdisputable qud ■ 
well attested-facts. 

take up mucii qfyaur valuable jpjMioatlo^. ; 
by endeavouring To shew the absurdity ot 
endeavouring to reform vice, by holding out | 
?i direct enbouragi'mcnt to the commissi01 vdf 
it: but. 1 c.uiuut let slip this opportunity of 
expressing the great ,x&gr&£fe&, ti^Jiprr 
sons.of real bcncvoleu«i.*w»4S ba galled,on 
to give their sanction to an institution which 
holds out an immed^t^ as^Jum to those who ‘ 
having satiated their-.-yictuns ■< .propensities 
and perhaps, hold tin their rail carter of 
wickedness, till tKe_v liod'fiusir cwrto'ipftiife 
not quite so good ki"experience, as it once 
was iu imagination, they are enabled, by 
means of some hi tie interest among tl-^eir old 
jrfcnds, or by a sorrov^fql, countenance ,'fflfrtl \ 
professions of virtue, $o place themselves .ip T 
iis,good, or perhaps a "better situation, than 
tout from which vjee originally tempted 

fhpm.-But what must be lire efiqdt of a 

public institution like this, fitytheyninds qf 
those whose propensities and fea$s nearly 
hang iu equilibrium, who are deterred front 
vice..only by the qkpost Certain prospect ed' 
the punishment 'V^fi^|gcmeral^ fl«k3mdai- 
nies it | to these. Sir, tins instituf iqifiys ; a 3i r j 
rect encouragement to decide^ against virtue. 
Of this description aretliousandfl <»ftoe qla«l 
servants who live, pa.the I 

cessaryls the cohseqayjlsel have yu^alludftd 
to, that every beuevden^dady ^hd ^n^i' 
butes a single guinea to stichmu mj^itutlon, 
is very likely to be tire ind&ect means of 
prompting her own servtuSUn a course tff life 
which the dread of mi sery i«ay hitherto have 
preserved her from. What isdfue.wild res-*’ 
peet to this class, will he trito, >n » 


E&TEII * ||§> p&2 

but, now a ppldic w^thtidh Ijolds out tau 
immediate'.asylnm to eyery one, the moment 
misery balogs the re^dd itjA^terve^.—Sir, 
what are dhe iudispri®|#,that can 
sanction this irrstitntion ? fihwaretthe ma- 



noihing can ^afteiion a public institution 
holding oirt objects li^e the' present; there 
rnay jbe many if -wtotdto! being,' who m*gh i 
he the sahjeqt of pupate relief, of.; the class 
' pf;’t^oto^bi^tefeto'ale8 :i -t!m'S intended f& 
be? Succoured,Tand mibody rbore sincerely 
pities them alt than Ido),imt Jet hot the be¬ 
nevolence of the public by perferrfhmg, what 
f wfl-admit to hbi a ! direct goad, be the . 
source of an evil of ten tftnes.greater. magni¬ 
tude.--^-1 am,’ —R. W.—— Jan, 13 , 

1807 : V 


mGA».T?“COBS.—MAfT. 

Sr a,—The observations of X. X, in your 
last Register, ,p. 24, respecting the situation 
of fiie West Indja.Piaiitep, ate but too por- 


,rdct &ffi ho b£$ cars look at the situation 



to all < classes of women who eu_ 
town with prostitutesth^JRql^r^asjph 
" I shall gratify my j^opethSti^fl, |^t)all per r •' 
haps make juy fortune by gaihmjgp'an estar 
tyisbmoni as«kep\'toi&f wb$:if f 

fail." Aye, jlusre at£W$gpt. 1 •; 

/The obvious _ prisery* want, and’'ph)Qkse 
those wretched beings whom w^fee hi , t.hb 
latter stage of this pf oteisjiian , would tia$0dv; 
have been an .example to many;a 1 .giddy,;gi|l, " 
who &ud just fuasqt| efiough to beliqye $er c| 
tap**'*, and still fiosjs.lo those who “could 
tt3Won eomawhut distirvetly upon the choice; 


of.this respectable class of society, without 
participating wjth your correspondent, in 
feelings of regret for the difficulties uifder 
which they labour, in consequence of the 
medwtea. lately; adopted on the Continent by 
j tliefireat euemy of this country.—Without^ 
‘i^teriiig'lnto the. question of the extent of*" 
.(Rat relief which they would receive from . 
the measure your correspondent proposes, 
viz, 1 of allowing * the consumption of sugar 
in breweries aad .distijlqne.s, I must differ 
iron? him, whien he says, that this would be 
attended' jSvtfh twqumstances of considera- 
ble odvantr^es to the aatioij aqlarge, anil 
,**i&tiithou f Vvy chrqumstances of detiimail.” 
One, of twp inodes, must he Adopted;—to 
nr^dbit the use of crirn altogether in the 
. Jtbeweriqs and distilleries, and by those 
to throw the whole consumption of 
, those manufactories mi sugar; or to allow 
the use 5*f either article as-may best suit the 
intere|t'of the rnanufaemrer.-—It would be 

t erfectff Useless to oampy any.of yonr time, 
rth^ qf yeprfeaders, in proving, that the 
first of Jibe twh/fdaiM would 6e eminently 
It^wpxiljtoihe Ibjadedlhferfest, in'as, much, 
as it would prtfrettt tfie cohsumptionlof by 
fjr the gthatcat paJl of fhe. barley grown in 
Jmcountry 5 tbdre being;nq other' chanqsl. 

dernaml 4br it. except in Ipp feeding of 
Tattle. 1 n" the other case, 1 if the use <jf either 
corn or sngar.be permitted, not a pound of*. 
the Iqjster ,'jJftichs would be consumed, unless 
•Such :i p.'Tt ;*if the duty bq taken off, as 
would occasion a material lo->s to the reve¬ 
nue. I uudtj'rstand* that* .in the disullenes. 




fir , . * ; --3AN^AEY^,ae<|f, 

opiere equal qnanf&ies of barley and ayilt 
arctssed, it lias beep ascertained, that f4; 
•cwt. of sugar, will produce as jftuc4i’spirit.as: 
.a quarter of foch mixture of com. T#ke 
.then a ^suirter*©fWley atSbe present 'jwtefe 
xiC 44s f and a'quarter mail at Ihcjjjrtfettt 1 ■ 
prica ^of 82s,, the average of both will be 
the quarter; -1| cwt;-of sugar at, the 
present price of fi2e., am, |)3s;so that, 
unjfcss a drawback of the ditty on 1^ 
o,vt. of sugar 1 , of 30s. .or of 20s:, per 1 <;w*t. j)t’ 
allowed, f» will be more for ffie.'duvaiwage of 
the distiller to use corn Aptudljrt -Ifl tjfev 
brewery where malted cm.ys. (done is ttsetl,; 
supposing the same relative value of extract 
to’ exist, sugarmust be at 5'5s..per C#b', 
to enable the*'brewer to use it on the same 
terms with malt at 83s. But When it i> , 
taken into consideration, how tpucllMnofe of, 
saccharine fermentable matter can be obr * 
tained from a quarter of tanked epm,,, tharf 
from the same quantity of raw, and melted in 
equal mixtures, the brewers olnttot ,give 
more than 30s, or 42s. penewt. ^%«igar to • 
in their mtyiufa ctories^ bo. that, in this 
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‘Aliens* 
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use 


j*h$? 


instance, there must be as reduction ,ii|, the 
duty of 10s. or 12s per cwt.—There is also 
a class of useful and industrious individuals, 


i 

A 


•at^ice gf employing Foreigners in 
3 Pjt offices of the government. This 
Jffifvhjclihas obtained but of iafo 
fears,^j^r&ln toy blind fraught with many 
serious dangers to the .state, and unanswer¬ 
able objectfons in other |*espects. I shalf, 
ftowever, onJ.be present occasion, select 
ofdy the cwo most prominent, the cruelty, 
impolicy, aoditijustiee^at iny period and on 
any occasion ofprefermg Alietjp to the native 
youth of tbeftTmffidJChigdom; and the ex¬ 
treme danger at all times t hut more particu¬ 
larly in time of warfare, %i trusting Aliens 
with employments under government. — In 
Jegard to the first paint, -J will take leave t<5 
ask, upon what'^pviimjgle the preference of 
foreigners in public departments can be de¬ 
fended r •Wilt-lt toe.-contended that our na¬ 
tive yofkbs are less competent for the duties 
to be performed?' Ilyust not •! Can it be 
urged that their*natural ability and education 
do pot fit - them so well for the public civil 
^employments as Allens ? Surely hot! How, 
then,, cap it be accounted for, that go when 
you Mil into a public office, you are sute to 
bp addressed in froktn-English by clerkwf 
every ra«jk, by ofliefe keepers, and'by n^r 
senders r Ihdeed, so general ^re the two latter 


whose interest would be materially involved j descriptions, that I have frequently foiutd 

. 1 . . .i, ... ._ i .. -.’ :• iec . t jiSc _i*. _^ir .su' 


should this measure be carried “ info'dlfecl.. 
I mean the masters ; who, it t3 -twffiribhs, 


it difficult to render myself intelligible, to 
those worn out Alien Jhmptics of Lords, 


at this season of the year, have large! fyid^s**dM^]pl»mu(ic'Gentli'itien.^ J '^vr, 

r 5 --»- J " . sk, ;Ithink f tosy venture Fairly tpi infer, 

drat for every Alien so appeinted to* public 
office ip this country, bffifof our own eoun- 
trymep has been thereby* deprived of an op- 
pyrtuffitytp render himself a useful, an ho¬ 
norable, and * happy, member in society j 
equal in pqint-pf capacity and education m 
tire preferred Foreigner, and inferior to him . 
vp^rjjaps,' in m, intrigue, and rondel * 


ties of barley in preparation,* and w 
whfen manufactured into malt-, would be 
sold at Very great loss, should the demand of 
the breweries a neb disfilk-ries foV that ar¬ 
ticle be considerably lessen#^ This is<j 
a subject I can only hint at: J think, 
however,‘thaWl have proved to your satisfac- 
tfon, that the use of sugar in the breweries 
and distilleries wotilddag fdtended.uith.seri¬ 
ous detriment 
or to the 

Jan. 

AMBITS IIV TUiSMC OFi'IpgS,. * 

Sjk ,--The daily ’papers bovine j(j£ 

announced the-mtemion of <Sovaf.mft^u|, r> 
nwfke some^terial rt^uJttriofftS^ r^aM ffij* 
Aliens^: permit mp, thrpr^h jtbe nhffiiurtj 
your Pcditical Es^isfer, 6ffi| o»»»gra,- 
tolate 1 my.ColiDtrymeft .M 49us,*tffist iad’ri- 
pensable precaution, ip times lik(^tthc, MO-. 

. sent, of* peril and tUsmsy^ but allow 
*the*same thahxtoefier'8 few bbsej-yatiopi^ fp; 
a subjecbcollateraily connected widi this m-f? 



^dsofpur countrymen j and.ffioes not such 
a system ifoBdo»dly«fdr teform ? Particularly, 
\yh#n» livneixtable to state, the evil is dai^y 
*^.^bg.-- ; TT|»s. , <Btq<'h for the,cruelty, im* 
pqft^/And •!* resorting, to foreign 

jtijIjli. W'here, na^ii^''flbi}tfyis fully competent, 
fmuto the next objection: 
the^apg^;w”WcalcuJabfe. iu time of wai% 
fi itipfot w# hnakiv to every man w r ho takes 
djffi^irbpblfc" fo fl^hk ; tha^ ^Japbleon haj 
'e conqiwsfs by intrigue, and the. 
spies, tbap by the fair and 


• fious object ofprutkEttx* hi ffis e^eptive^q. l^sls^^jj^lctTOOU^hdWiae#,. army and*arn:y ? 
vernmeat; dematlding, jp my vWw.jurf Ml© '« ph yvirll "tlWtt, his victories 

case, the met* severe aninp^rersioo pn,its f lyivb.g€ipfra%, jbeeti 'arranged at Paris, with 
duration, and conmpieptk,, Mlihig |ha<% { his Arm-junk JsiftqE; Qp&tyUer Talleyrand? 
for immediate reform: I ytUu«djp to the pre- | And how aye tftrafc things aecunplish^ii-? 



Bat through the 


c*ncy of t .spias, atid. ! 


perfectly understood .in' the obgprvaflons I 
now it,nke —Far ‘be it from lbpj .0 mslriuifte 
that any Alien $erk now nmplbyed iioder 
government, coaid be infampws enough Ip 
'betray tins rpimiry intothe hands cjf tBe. 
great K, vie thanlpfCorUhi'Ki , J object, 
not to the nen, but.tb thcS»easure,;ind ll)e 
more i think of it, theiribre'am'I eoqVmc<p 
of its impolicy Rnd danger.—4-*!Nb doubly 
many, perhaps all, the persons I allude to 
may be 1 hy noraid - characters, hut this does 
nor lessen the edict of my compliant ; nor 
would it he any copsplatien to me. if one 
Alien acted trea^erWaJyi apd rained; ;'*i»y 
country, that ninety and nine stfbtC to be 
found, too just aiiiLhpuorable to partake in 
his diabolical schemed——^tmayueargued, 
that all the people ! have mentioned are plac¬ 
ed in situations too inferior for the danger I 
apprehend • ,1 answer, that more of Jcss,. 
every clerk is in the*confidence of govern¬ 
ment, and not one Alien so employed,, but 
presses the power, if he leek the inclina- 
mb, to do this country tpaterial imury.—-I 
contend therefore, that, the employment 

such people has’proved inimical to, the Inter¬ 
ests of onr countrymen, and may prove hos¬ 
tile to the well being of this country, hay, 
ma^ pfpve its destruction.*——I am not weak 
or baaefjtr.ough to recommend,;that; die ISflu- 
gtant at Alien should be d|iven. fromhur 
hospitable shore%,^ut pconsider ft eesentiajl 
to tlie very existenceevf the nation,:,that^tEey , 
should be scrupulously, and constantly \ 
ed: they ever have been, at*} ever*will he, 
dbubtful characters,, • nor cat**/' kpy good 
reason jvhy Fre^hmatultt&iii; 

•jtortw, kc. should be employed .in affl/fuMkt 
t$icvs, and thereby bropgh? ,, 

to our cmyipctiom, merely'jbecause it has * 
pleased Messrs, Buonapart^, Renf vemo.aud , 
Co. to drive <l»bm from4heir home* pp ’ 


RetaUaRm against France* • ■ *, £l3(? 

coramiserirte, we relieve, we protect them. 
If we paused here, perhaps little fear rftight 
be entemiped of rfangta* tt> the state; indi¬ 
viduals might and would strife#, but the conn- 


refuge among us 


risk the chaise of inhumanity and jj 
in the opinions I hav« browed. . 
that benevolence and generosity, 


iKrPte 


the character of Britons?/they 
virtues when properly-applied,';! 
yiri ues, t he ‘excess of thcruibo; 
opposite vices. ;The/«Xjpe»t» of; 
therefore,' or rather a mistaken, 
ed phikutrophy, may be 
the country .—-—We take to cm 



out eotuiiideirifmri .^'..rdsairVe^- 

men'of dll nation^. yTJtygjip s 

to getr jufo our gogl ppinkm % 4jb^r| easy 

_... _ ‘i ■ tat ,l_.* t* V*.. JlL'.. . 


i ’* < , . JtTO.'Y V« 

awng exterior: ifatt our hearts j we 


land, and consequently* witt be.always alive 
to tKtfhvWoh kfikely.t© promote its interests. 
—Beally,Sir, this seemsto me a very serious 
sq^ecj, perhaps more so than may at firgf. 
aW5ar.: No <{opbt, this letter, iRt does no 
more,'will rouse you to ^consideration of 
the* fact. Iri your hands^ and with your 
language and argument, die legislature may 
Mdigpfesed fo nridte enquriy the result 
must prove advantageous to the country, and 
cannot to reward the labours of— 

v K A British Merchant. 
London, Bth Jamary, lBOp. 


RETALIATION AGAINST PRANCE. 

St»,—^Although disagreeing materially in 
. many pascal pohrts -with yourself, yet I 
confess, I btdieve you are ^actuated by love 
of your country, apd I admire your candour 
aha, the perspicuity and dearness with which 
fypuf inforce yonr premises and draw yhur 
epn^osipnsj and, through your paper, I 
pdspt' tb stshiriis a few lines to the public on 
' our present situation with respect to France, 
\yWit operates on our shipping, colonial and 
commercial system Buonaparte having ta¬ 
ken the most efficient method Of distressing 
. die trade of this country, by seizing on the 
ports of the isfbrtb Sea, <and meditating, as 
•he pssuredly does, the putting up of the 
gpondj it behoves die ministry to counteract, 
as &r as jxissihle, the injuiy ws* may sustain, 
by Acting with, energy .and by preventing 
Ftaribe receiving from her own colonies, 
eiithet* difect, or through the medium of ueu- 
s ttsfys anj articles of colonial produce: so 
*thait hes’ inhabitants and vassels shall be o- 
- bilged to,have recourse to Great Britain for 
■ supultPS/and which will 5 bear more heavily 
; on Sieme E* they will be introduced by sur- 
, reptitiipis' tm»ns, by her own subjects, at 
.and with the additional 
* phame' ^totted itrtrodn<ity»n • added m their 
’ oriftiaal ilfcit—firit’necessary stpp to 
: bri5gab&Ahild#able end Wd be an 
immedi^e Rnd^lgprous attack on the colony 
f ofljMertinico,—the'only strong hold possess- 
ed by -France in the western hemisphere, 
and from whence the enormous quantity of 
80^X10: bogshea^of sfigs^, five millions of 
pomidtof coffee, hesiles^rge,quantities of 
cocoa; *0d cd»on, are annually shipped to . 
France tiiTouigh the cliannei of American 
shipping, prc ected by Hunk and colourable 
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documents of ownery. Independent of the 
benefit to be derived fo out; Revenue by tills 
capture, itiscif most njatenal coiilequence, 
in other potntsof view. It. was only throng* 

. the quiet possession, of Martinico,,. tl^t 
franco was able to sent) out.the Rochefort' 
squadrotf, whichdestfoyed, the town bf Do- . 

• itnnioo, plundered Montserat, Nevis, and 

St. Kitts, burnt th§ iqprchaat shipping aftafl 
thos* places, .detained the lai|je convoy for 
njjny months in the West, Indies, to ^the 
great loss^sof the Merchant, Planter; and 
Ship-owner, nnd, caused., m 

, an immense numhfer.of British sparaen podjp- 
ed up in the unhealthy harbour .^.Grenada. 

* —It was to dip possession, of thk colqny, 
Prance dared t&send out the aVtn?metft un¬ 
der Villeneuve, which retook the Biafnond 
Rock, destroyedtbeAntigua convoy ygluabty 
laden, and wouhkbave ravaged' the, whole of 
onr islands but for the dreadful name of .] 
Nelson.—It was to the po^sesstdn,of this 

. island that the fleet under Gnillaumais and 
Jerome Buonapart^ owed, their safet y tod 
their re-equipment, #t)d 
Britain the service of three squadrons of 
eighteen sail of die tine, under "Warren, 
Stnfrhan, and Cochrane, for .njtftely five 
months; and the armament,, recentty 'ca^r 
tnred by Sir Samuel flood, wqs bta^dfojtjhh#! 
island, and, but for the vigtlpfl^e 
officer, we should have read very shortly of 
other disasters in that part, of the werld.— 
Theme xt step to be acted upon with deter¬ 
mination, giving fair and proper caution to ? 
the remaining nentjal poipeys would be a 
strict blockade of every port from the Raltfe 
to the Adriatic. Franc**, by these steps, 
would very soon be -convinced of the impo¬ 
tence ot her military system oi*. navigation,, 
and we should draw f frtim her concessions 
arising from imperious necessity. - t America, 
w ith all her hatred of Br t itain, jqiust bfe con- 
vi need that Buonaparte ofedy vfeanhf' mtvar 
pow f er to reduce her to slavery, andher go- * 
vernment would hardly complain oflJiis act 
of necessity. At all evepts, better for of 
that America should be our open»ehe/nf, 
than the insidious and .unopposed d if 
France.—I will notenlarge for the present.^, 
If my communications are worth printing' 
you will notice them,*ff po^ tf arayourt, 8rc. 

v ‘ - ’*Hkti-Ma*olson. 
JJond&n, 7th January, (" ' •*, **, 




'+ ^ "1 
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V, , riTT'8 OtOSY. ^ 

Long, was. t^e jreign, and great was fob 
power and thti iriffoleut domination -of Pitt'f 
but, it was about the years I7p4, IS, 

thajibc was at the height of histefy, TGbeter- 
rorof the times} th%dread of a yvdtition^ * 



k| - I • f4?8 # 

anx of fats parliamentary op- 
poHen^^dqf ttlfeir followers out of doors} 

of fob nation to be swear* 
fljplfl aipafeikeep down the other half; in ' 

, short, fdsjpdlqte will was the only law.——« 

In turning m/httention 'back to those days, 

• a correspondent fcivoured nie with the origi- 
- nals ot .tile folding 'letters, which passed 

between M*. Wadbinot^h, whom an' 

• EafUsh judgefat thic^ftm^nceinent of the 

1 ^n ptintUry'j ilttpriSot}ed for rfbresiaJling. • 
. Yfie letters a& truly, curious; and Mr. 

: WaddingtoMijs an admirable specimen of 
sarcastic neparfee. J 

dka* sia, , Sniftfottark, 21 Nov. 1705/, 

I |iafC seen^with very.great concern- 
fo*pskain ; advertisements 
. In'fhe pubjfc papers; ii* direct opposition to 
whi^govtmimehlf think necesaary 
ftb "b|fadbpt<@7'' tp r.rp**ve the peace of the 
'YifeligjijpbBs, ** .large, 

agaiftst foe machiit#iOtt» of designing, artful, * 
and disaffected men, who seem to have in 
vie# the total overthrew of onr glorious 
: cph, 9 ti|'|tiqA. appears to me, that 

yifttr hetBg'fhechampion of these people is 
totally incompatible wuh your coufintiigg 
ahf^n^’#rhcanfef J 'df a, corps of volirtffjw 
, civalry, whio haye avowedly stood for>..ard in 
foe derence of’(their king and, constitution; 

I rmtsl thS'.’fovor of you io have the 
goodness to return uj the arms and ac« 
coutrements which yob received frotn foe 
dfypur flomni^dmg officer. I am miich 
hurt in being obliged to take this step; ’ but 
you will, I imW^’rdSply perceive,“that 
the Fonour of fhd’ Softthwark Troop de- 
ttiahds if.—I^nv, Sir, 
i ; l r our mbst obedient humble Servant, 
:«:J.'C0i.ii5n‘, Capt. S. T. S. Y. C. 
frY- tyexldington, Esq. , • 

'u<<t''X«8WKn'. " : 

: ■■ $h i ; 1 NethtBridge Stuff, 23 AW. 1793 , 

' The (shine fpinctplc which indpeed me 
to ^enroll myself^ ®e Honourable Surrev 
*e(Xps,' to defend thy country against a 
threatened fore%n*invasion, has equally im¬ 
pelled me fo stand forward in its defence, 

S ort a domestic invasion of the consthti- 
ttfolf .——As foe f* hem or of the South- 
wark Troopf fob existence of the Bri¬ 
tish CoMriiutton are rncompatihle, (sis from 
yoaf letter it should seem they were ) it ,j*t 
«dfo mortification I comply with yonr re- 
-“*ftion, ln rdtttmiogfoe ctaaTand cartoucb 
(and -a ^o/fwhitih I Itad almost for- 
en); being foe only ** arms and aecou- 
iShfs,*’ which IInecciyed from you. is 
foy commanding officer .—I am, &rc. 

v - 8 . F. WA»nwroto% 

E. Collett, J. T. S, Y. C. . 
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6 . P0LEJ|^6rR 1 EGMBXER of Mnwce. , ' 1 [Jdo 

- - ^- . ' . rf e( f pn rntitth longer' on gpr existing system 


age, oi» sSnasoe. 

Sir,—T he last cepmry ^nay, oot wpprb* 
t perly be termed -the Age o&.tliMiijwwj,..'.‘/Eu- 
rope was immersed in manufactories, cdrfU 
fnerce, and revenae. The, fundamental 
principles of.gowwiftoent, of *prvih society, 
and of .national force compose, in compari¬ 
son, bat a small part of theft annak.of that : 
time. The nuujeroqsAvars of that period, ; 
w’iih very few exq^pftdns, wete wars.-,of 'the ’| 
Exchequer> 'Middle j^bpg^’aiftw easily ibiipd • 
nations continued thyiy quarrels; w.bentlutt. 
began to fail, peaoe.was eoneMded. So 
completely had those Objects .absorbed tlte 
general attention -that,' fa JrJ>e..‘first,-Ww*:, 
of (ho French .-revolution, wh^'^nsw-' 
born force wan lbt'ini«g:and gtm* 

sistaxy, .ft.was njahiuirwsttby bpr awnijmsr 
tvatipn’, apparently,wit|^tfeo v gj|iibhc 
that they worn \vays c/fmanpeA; t^ey.deoibh * 
•started to tbt*i< appf^di^'adtei%t#i, teith 
- mathematical ccrtaitity^nd«cTtirar>y^t1tf wry. 
moment when, at the rate they weighing, ‘ 
the French would f^.jntd\wjts Cbaryh&ts- 
that was to .syceltow'-^Mii^^uib .fad . 

•Europe front the terror of the political efifocts 
of the revolution; for atildea hem*seemed 
to "have occurred to thdfcthat an grge of steel 
was to ret irn. Yet, J,da not know thft there 
cvef%as an i u sumce of <fnatiop bei ng mned 
, by-its_ debts: even in Holland* tb»^ potion 
out beforeftteifijrandfei; npr <jo,I 
'MpP'/tiwt any nation ever prqfessed that lt_ 
wmfl^low itself tp bp ruing & by-them ex*;' 
cept England tit thievery time; ifereftofee," 
wheit'ver men dedpnined to defend their 
eoutry have been febnd,, when • they cocdid 
not .untie they have cty; .the, Gc->' : m^kas^. 
But, though the finances rahapo thh |io^ 
of importance tar be'lw t»y»h |jjp si 


of finance: w r 3« ; .if a subject that nsijtared 
any deptteof unclerstabding to comprehend, 
such a delusion would afford less reason for 
surprize, but it is clear to every one, from 
hi sown private affair!*, of to eitpry clerk who 
can puff figuros'togethfcr. Notwithstanding 
all their, profesdonsyit is not easy to conceive 
that te>h ! |neti h^ofikelbrnk the Stock* Ex- 
change ond t^ bill's aire.mines .which *an 
never be exhadsted, or, that they regard 
tjtepf tf*' more* than temporary, almost m<C 
roeptar<ytpedtauts, whickwib fall with the 
iu&tU^tioiK ,t|iat supports,..them. These are 
not time* for, fairy palaces that vanish with 
the spell that" created them ; tbeeastle must 
be. built on ft rock to ’resist ' the fury of 
the elements : without strength, perseve- 
hike apd stability in every department of 
'djOi^stateV.,yve'eaiiuot expect safety, still 
Jess to srequire superiority. It is full time, 
indeed jaWdately, necessary, to look out lor 
the pteaus by which the nation can be ef- 
fect^i.lly jglhsved fpam its^burthens, with .the 
least Mjw public and the least loss 

to their, creditors. : Conquerors supply the 
deficiency in tlieir own treasury at the ex* 

, pense ctf the conquered: die Homans enacted 
!.;'p^yjr';l"ribB|eS-s the revolutionary French 
’ ; '^oart.erJfhjeir arpnes,. levy contributions, and 
■demand subsidies from those whom they ho- 
nour-ydth the name of allies. Of domestic 
expedients, the most common has been to 
debase of diminish the coin ; this, unde*- a- • 
bother form, is in, fact annihilating so much 
of the public d*fet* but ^likewise introduces 
tlte sgme injustice into private dealings as it 
in the same*propQgion releases the private 
debtor at the. expensb of his creditor, and it 
4»3 s this farther disadvantage, that if the coin 

,. J )d_I'X,_ f. __ 


,militaiy c institutiqns,’'abd j i bfea l heteii^ "i ^is.^eshjpcd'to Us fornlfcr intrinsic value, which 

rtf nnfb.nnl vM*. *b a I'S hrt rt iiAAnAi! hof.it il.A .x>tUV. rt 1 ., lift. 


branches of national indu^ffy* ffc j 
ioBucnce they have on the.,hs^in| 
people, got only from the amptipt .of the 
taxes, buf fro|p the maqt^r* in .which thyy 
are levied, arrdfrom the necessity of revenue 
for the operations of govaurfSeht, they stand 
high aarong.thf ,objects of ttet}onU concern 


—A few-individuals : 


• he lulled .in 


dreams of peace 1 , hot tfie^g#ney»linhttia*tioti 
to the stat^nf our finances, |s t®.sfeb- 

jects of still higheu-importance, a|i«35 from’' 
tjiat indolence which detests any c^e feeycpvl 
thijt ofUte present nraraeat, .fiijl itsftfeift*'*:; 
ciliity which cannot .hrokTifficttlto in the 


dent now, that' unless sor%$ 

x. \. .. . ... t *. .. a t _i r s'tlte-.. 


no altw native but ifcrr Sr suhji|ctthn4 i :it.scefvsr 
iiKompitphensible that a man can„ .||t 'found 
WM*& *i> oat W >ce tftet.W5tt:'catiB|t'he cai- 




it has sometimes been, the public is but lit- 
tle bentfitted in the end, But. however that 
•dcvic®. may have, been viewed when money 
transactions were few and little understood, 
it .IS too € stalea trick to impose upon the most 
ignorant in suclr n» age as the present.— 
What^et mode .may be resorted to, the 
fmt fhW is;,to fake pare that the free- 
revenuf wratl be «sflicient, for th*c necessary 
cxpcnce pf jlm war.,; Layiifg the cpiestion of 
justice? or tojusttee ,|»We, that primary ob¬ 
ject which -fhuat in view, renders a 

paijial aniriilul-ation of the debt impractica- 
kljs becaute, an’ei^l being put to loans,- it 


face. Jf it n^ ; ^fore4ti4cN^ply^%tiV w bolrf ? be itlhpossiblfe to find the furiji*’ for 


' the service df the war* whi%a large part of 

- a *1 __ _ l .. _ .1 ._il _ >• . ’ 


tikes place tri th^jtaU^f ;^e mvenue was^eqtiirad mpay' the remain- 


iug Irt^KW: of tne del)t. To apply a spurn* e 

*rt *l^ *9 _- :^ n *. : * ..£• 
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lies in ruin, or soitMhihg nearly approach- jeer;' Here the necessity of making it a Je-* 
ingsto ruin, thatjtptkiog btitthe most or- gpl tapdendoes Hot exist, as the revenue,, 
gait statenecessity* fed no meanl of aye? withecQiJttittf; Would be sufficient for the 
viatiorv.to be found, eould vindicate it. !j Tt ^millc'^arvide. No man, perhaps, ca»> 
would, likewise, occasion a revulsion in all , with eetmiity, foresee the consequences of 
the conMaarciai atttbhaonied, transactions of amon$y transaction to that amount, but I do 
the nation, and in ffioie /measure, flRjugh, not think that any one Xvho has been wett 

• perhaps not to a great amfept, fefeet, tbf/ aetjuajmed' .feftt the American or French 
revenue itself, by d^tfoylpg. thefefem# of paper* wilt haitse-mtf*ch.d(jub| of its being^ 
so isuroetyMUW 1104 *® wfeUpjS a paft tjf tfe, m^icable.'j l'he star® great, but the im- 
com munity.—rlliere appears to jfe, Itpw- mense.teafficfeat fhere is stiihfn the funds, • 

• e\ er, 10 lac one **% 4*1 ahewafeytit, if* not tqo great for the money 

which the nfeop, feer ■ ■ ,«p$cdaUfeii of that country to embrace.— 

, that load, without great Ifiw-‘ Several modes of carrying it into execution 

ihg a shock to the mpnifedinfeefe. tfecpm- may, probably, ; MCcnr to those who are con* 

• meice, the industry, ■spul therevetme. of yer^anfita.,|ppt|hj transactions; but there is 
the country, fed tbat-m* by demising Paeans bfte, afe/a'VCTy simple one, that I think 
of converting the whdle debt Into paper; , w$lld effect the purpose5 an act of parlia- 
Baleable at market, like navy .and eiifecipier menflto euable the ministry, if the nat ional 
bills. Few gs*et. d'mcpvfefe.,fev«i been* den^rads required it, fo apply the whole 
made by reasoning alone • the cotasetpleticesi re/fene of (lie current year to the service 
of government paper have, likewise, been of the state, and to : postpone the payment * 

. discovered by chanceT they were, I be- of the interest of the national debt, grant- 
Ifee, first seen in ^merica^ ;jdmiey being ing certificate*, to the.holders for the amount 
there scarce, taxes fiSw s®d dlfiiCufc to bp of tfef&fcpck;, with a claim for interest from 
levied, the American colomes had recomse to tjhedaffi. Such certificates, if granted for 
issuing a sort of treasury pates* for* which . small sums, would very soon be in the mar¬ 
led money was not exigea^tsi tUJ ^eytate kfe/at adistfent, which, if the war Cdn- 
fonnd it convenient to ■ pay 1 4*om//'i ; think' turned* arif we remain an independent tu- 
so early as the year 175$, .the nfld-J*, tino* it ftrast itfo for years, would confent- 

ncy of the NewEnglandecfebfeh|d ; febfcn*?'•■lyifeptMse, tiff They would either become 
issued to so large an amount,ss tei.feyp de- ved^snSaesble at a'very bheap rate, or expire’ 
predated thee or four hufefeU‘"of-'themselves, like the American and 
but their fears of'France being thetf he- /f^nch'pfefe'., I belifsve, it has been the 
moved by the-conquest of her colonies*they '.opinion of speculative gpliticians, that upon 
after wards contributed *v«y little tfi.tbe . tfrn first shock, pubiicjffedit would fall and 
general expense of the empire ; -and' te*- tjfe whole fabric vanish*at once j but there is 
deemed it so Jar as to btfeg it Wk to pari'* noflilng^fe'^xpcnefice that can lead to that 
The paper o^tha American and French re- i exclusion; it Is. oh the contrary, highly 
volutions has long-been a suhj^t.of r&akttfe./, pfe-ja^Wy^ that it wfed very slowly and 
at the Exchange and /Whitehall j fets/ g|feually dfefitie.' The present holders of* 
fatal experience :yet taught the, feafeefcj <$£/. smcfc^wanld'khllet some Rws, but [ doubt if 
either {q reflect that 'thb independefeis of jt wotildfae si much’ as the profit they now 
America w#established sfemst fef jtfe' go}4* r fe|®ecb«>'.jrpap j/fer a great part of the sti ck- 
of England, and the revofiffibh of France • bittaers aVfe < ttot4^*e^«J^lbtofsfer• gain. The 
against all the powers of Fnrope^ ,'fise of the fupds at a peach Mas been such, 

without a public revenue. Nay. - I /diiiit/I: th§t ttjpch mhney has been withdrawn from 
may venture to say, that ,-<x>min^ce,ytt^ufacturps,, r , and Uoded sc- 

was, in general, the mihst httd ib«v ! curitr j' ttiaqy'mXtes have’ been add, and 

most equitable that fver yeas levied^ tpr mahjr hot ;bhhgbt# fp v r 2i se m£m ^7 t0 lie * n “ 
it passed so mdmy ,,vestal m/lfm fondsi' The public, indeed, 

the depreciatibn was # mse^4$^to /A eip;hpos-j/ borfof upon usury, for sixty pounds that 
sesser. Both in the Afabuefe" fed : Ffencb' n .'tfey/ttsfeivc in |jqie of xvar.^rhey have-^o 
P^Pf r » there was/* mdpbd^/.’hfe, !»^pay labile, ffean seventy in time of .peace. 

’ justice; hating no othbr mcfel/w ..protfd'^J! H^ftthihs^i'Vho enter,intd tt-tch .an aivon- 
iug fur the public etpehditu^/it was ; |tt.a4e fefe;, feouldfestfet a small loss, is no great 

• a legal tettder, .f hicii’enabled mfey dfefo^ 'i M^tee, ; :,as a Jew runs the rink of lending 

to defraud their creditors, whfeTt,'ki^mnfe. ! ;uo needy feodigah s tjor is it improbable, that 
depreciated) * but, except t' : a few iadividufe, Would lose' the principal 

koow of no mischief that-itAoc^t^feCfer ■ of their stock^there will always be 
that it affiiCled .the private aiijpirsUf -the ktb' sohte too ctedufoua or too avaricious, net to 
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grasp at recovering the w^pJe/ btitl am in- mygbours from mofbterious "reflections, I 
dined to think, that ttbe nilnflbef'wotild be sat me down in my great chair to read* thy 

small, and that almost all %e paper -wotfld observation!* on these tifflifol titties, arid she 

soon be for sale.—Shouldthe annalsof these toolt 'a profane book, which I think she said 

times survive the next deluge of barbarism, was tlie history of a man of' the hame of 
and be preserved for another age of dviHza- ^’borff^sjon©*. 4 Whilg 1 Wiped the assist- 
tion, they will fornMt mstra^toh, in “finance. ! ' ants of irfind" eyes, that 1 might mdre dls- 
ydrmerica and, France have shewn’tbe Vast re- tinctly perceive the' Characters in which thy 
sources that may by drawn-from paper add- meditations are. clothed}T heard her reading 
„ credulity, 3£he Americans Rtdmbied : * to a low voice'to hbr sister in tSe fatfter 
it by chance; not themselves comprehend- coriierof th*i room, but nothing ofwhat she 
iug what they were doing, they.^Plntoha" uttered arrested mjattefitton, till I heaid 
error; to keep up the credit of their own the word/, ** and he was tfMs terror of evil 
paper, they funded a part of it; that has doers.* : I had beep. reading thy reproaches 
heft a burthen whidi they are paying off by of the man whom Jaynes Pauli and thee call 
economy, and the darygeretis expedienf Of Jtfchapi Colley Marquis Wellesley, and of 
having a very small national force. - France; * the map whom thou callest General Delan- 
vhose revenue wa* nearly mortgaged and ’ cey, when those sounds struck mine ears. I 
dissipated by the revotutionf auppordeu an ' i said onto Susannah doesThomas Jones speak 
enormous expeme fSr years, by the same “of WiJliamCobbett; thb hflssey laughed so 
means, and at last extinguished aiarge part hrreverertfly that! questioned her no further 
of her former debt. Itvls evident^ that if on the aobjbbf, Now, whether thee be’est 
England had established, and rigidly '»p- Thotaas Jones’S friend of whom he spoke or 
plied, an efficient ftnitring-fomd'frotri the ^ not} tbs* kffowest bes|, but I was thence 
first of her debt, 'she might; notwithsftmd- led Intba train of reflection upon thy con¬ 
ing her long a»d expensive wars, have duct, and, as I see, that though thee wincest 
had the. greatest free revenue in Europe; be- ! a Jittieundef the. admonitions that are sqnt 
aide, an immense additional capital, em- thee, thee wlsely dost not cast them from 
ployed in the national industry. It flow re- thee, I resolved after serious deliberation to 
maths to-be seen how shfe ; %|ll get fid of a \' fblfel toy ditty, fetid admonish thee of the er- 

ddU the greatest, I presume,llhat any fta- rof of the course which fhefe pursuest. : - 

contracted, and of which if is pro- Sinnefs are strayed sheep whom thee ought- 
bablisl'valmost certain, that she must, be dis- est tolead back to the fold,’ but thee waxest 
burth&ned, or that the state'must foil.—A- wroth against ^them, and thresliest them *in 
Jt ■ Ca millets. ’ thinb'auger: consider again thy own words, 

•——and sky thyself if tReyare’the words of bro- 
ouakku's letter. , *, , tberly lovft If Richard Colley hath clone 

Friend Cobbett,- —-Thee must know, evil in the east, the# Sbouldst have exhorted 
that a youth of thy faith cast an eye of afifedv hnu privately fohave returned uoto’ibe east, 
tmn on my daughter Dorcas, and thafslie^ fo repair the evil which he’bad done. Thee 
forgetting her allegiance to our ufcdefiled rig- seest that when thee ponrfdst forth thine 
ligion, consented to .becoml ^iV htdiinwte. krtgeV against friend Delaflccy, it produced 
Not that eithe r Dot cas or Ehive’liad ahy’ I &o effpet, blit tbsft when the brojfrerly admo- 
causeof complaint agaidst ljtfti, W, that 1 -nitiofl of the roan whom thee callest Lord 
have had anyomer reason* ft> regret it, ex- Grenville; was Conveyed to him in private, 
cept that lie was educated j«<he vanities of ' he Ijrimfidiafely yielded up the subject of 
this world. Their daughter. Susannah' bfes t^yiiwdi^t^tion. “ tie wrathful man »tir- 
l**n the great aotdher. ojf my-4fo^ing yefefsr saith the wise man; thee 

as thou mayst well supped, | have often' '’**frre|b dfr titrife between tliernen whom 
wished to reeai her to ortf fwme faith; hut fbee. jcalJesf Grenvilfea, aftffnhe men whom 
when I begin to exhort her to abandon her thbe cr^est Whig*. Thee reproaches! the 
follies, she srv^jU’s, and if thou hast wrifed ^renv^^th'-^.lbygeitriog ttfeir own* af- 
daifghters whom thou invest, who ibjne in fairs, whil^they urb iaking care of thine; 
thy face when thou attt^ipfest to; ehKteV^fost^ee Slot know that We labourer is woc- 
theki, thou wilt \w»w' »l#t thh "'Spiritfvf : ofMsh^ and tflaL if anything more 
weak. She has new so fatUetmyanfl^iltty 'than hire j» to; give, charity begimVefh at 
at nought, that when she in -ndt-hfg#i]th^.t flidmej. is not rim the maxim of prudence, 
my time, she amuses herself e«eh ; ‘i;v my ? and didltlliee dvef know a man of the name 
presence as the rest of the* wdridly minded, who wa#wpnuSent i ■ Thee safest that thee 
But a liuleVhile hath parsed away af- w hatdst; fie Wlms, and why dost thee hate 
ter the had yvith her pfatlje,^stolen tomb of them, because jbey are not like unto thee, 
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• wrathful and full of strife; but have as hg- 
comefh them forbearance and long suffer* 
ing. I fear too, frlfend Cobbett, tfiatfoee' 
art one of the worldly minded; for, instead . 
-of exhorting those whom thee sayest -are 
evil doers for the gcto^ of their souls , th ee 
talkest of the misapplication of tby money 5 
‘dost thee not know- that when a man taketh - 
thy coat, thee oughtest#to give him thy cloak i 
also the heathen-whom thee cal lest the i 
Nabob ofOude, is by thy own confcsjfon, 
more of oar true faith thanfoee art, for * 
. thee sayest that - when Richard CoBey took , 
•one half of his dominions from him, be gave * 
him the other half also. Thee speakest irre- 
•verer.tly of thoge who are set hi authority 
over thee, because they w$l not. emjdoy‘car¬ 
nal weapons against those whom thee sayest 
are evil doers 3 and, because they w'Ai not 
train the people • to war, desolation/ and 
bloodshed; thee knoivest them not, they 
are the children of meekness and peace; 

1 •when thou supposes? that they are in con¬ 
sul ration about thy ,bloody scheme^ they 
are studying tlx* pl-ecej$t8 of our pure faith 
in the Apology of friend Barclay, who, 
though sorry I am to say, that bis kinsman 
so far degenerated as to be seated in that 
worldly conventicle called the Ifous#. of 
Commons, which thee hast so well taooorcd 
to prove a conventicle of sinners* is the 
champion of our true faith. The * seest that 
they do not prepare war, nor wake up .the 
mighty men: verily, there was something iu 
the likeness of men of War, tlleir raiment , 
was of the colour of the wom^ft of Babylon, 
their array was like unto the array of battle, 
and they held the weapons 6f dedtli in their 
hands; their garments are changed, their 
array hath passed away. Arthur Young 
has piously proposed to arm the land with 
sticks and with prayers* and foe time is.near 
at hand, when pur rulers like unto the rulers 
of other nations, will order us to put on the 
true armour of our faith, patieuce, and^ re¬ 
signation. In their deliberations oa the re-), 
lief of the Blackamoors, I saw an expression* 
in the dialect of lire heathen, which V thee. 
raayst well suppose, I- do, hot uijdfirstand,. 
but which friend* Joseph Sly, who ,has 
wasted some of his pyecioustirneon $ueh 
vanitief told me was, “ let -wTfiatils right be 
done, if the heavens should .tumble ebout 
our eprs.” Now, surely, even thee, wilt aP - 
low, that it is npt rigfo to .flay our follow' 
creature#, nor that foe Coming of ,the Gen- 
flies can be so great an evil a* the heavens ; 
tumbling about our ears; yet* thea William v 
Cobbett, tlrbby fope and some ok thy bfo ofo - , 
minded correspondents ate Jsbotjwlia^ 
greet their arrival, -by driving kid into.foeir 


bodies, o» tfowklng iron into their bowels* 
and to prevent fo# universal reign of peace 
andmnioo Wbder otfb head, which they who 
are set in authority oger us are preparing.-** 

1 had proceeded thus far, when friend Jo- , 
sepb entered my habitation, 1 shewed him 
the good work in which 1 W$s employed 5 he 
„ saidyfriehd Obadiah tbee art mistaken; our 
rulers have adopted #ite-.of» foe,. strongest 
payers of resistance in. nature, foetfo iner¬ 
tia*-, I ,«ee, too, tbat fwend Cobbett search- 
eth for borne pithy sentence with which to 
preface his lucubrations; I think; I can of¬ 
ten save him that trouble; wheu a mw set 
of rulers Come into power, according to the • 
stile in wfoch lie £alks of them, he may al¬ 
ways prefix, “ in., mvafert aniims imtatm 
(licerc numbs and when he afterwar<is 
discussii their proceeding, he may change 
*mulaias into cawores, an c*men tes into Dugas, 

• l asked friend Joseph, whether the vis iner¬ 
tia was made of timber, or* foe mettles < and 
nugas were wooden horses, as friend Perce¬ 
val had given, thee a hinMnotfo meddk with 
such tilings; he laid heoould not easily ex¬ 
plain to me those words, batfoat/riend Per¬ 
ceval had not so great, ap-antipathy to those 
things now, as he had at that time. Friend 
Reuben Black had followed friend: Joseph, 

; and a i soon as jhe learned foe subject of our 
dbhversation, lie said, friend Obadiah, why. 
dost thee* trouble thyself ahouf Wfokfota 
Cobbett, every body knows that he foafplt 
crack in his upper apartments, he often 
writes what nobody understands, and often 
, what be does not u«deif|thd himself; mid 
he brought Unto me a book, an expounder 
of hard words, called,* dictionary, in which 
lie verily shewed" me many words which 
foee often makest use of, such as Disintei eat- 
, edness, Integrity, Independence, Publifc Spi- • 
rit, foe. &c. which -were marked obsolete, 
|iidwere. not nihw understood, mid others 
. that were explained, such as 

* Ability, i. e J. ’lereomprebeftd somewhat 
of the, routine qf public business. •. 2 . To 
knows Jtow to keep in office. 

..Talents or gefous, i, e. To have words 
teady for three or four, hours wifoout stop- • 
ping, foe store fonowsis foe better. 

•: Manly, i.e. To make barefaced declara¬ 
tions respecting home aftiiirs, or to use in* 
milting expressions towards a foreign power-' 
wben yoa know that you have a majority of 
yohnaudiforson your side- , ■ '• 

Yigonm*, i .«• T© make a blustering 
speech In either House of Parliament. but, 
mofe particnlar^rin the House of Commons. 
Tat a choice dinner arid go to sleep. 

Now, could any man whose skfill is 
sound be perpetually hammering at such un- 
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intelligible jargon, <tf deny that we have 
ability, talenfo, manliness, and vigour, 1 when 
,, It is dear that the »a$on overflows, with 
them. Friend Joseph sdfi, “ friend Reaben, 
eanst thee guess what william Cobbett Will 
say? i-think l can, it will be that thee mea- 
surest things, by the Granville Nobmeter 
^ which be asserts, is not graduated foghar, 
than 32 degrees y,\\$ .likewise says, that not 
one only,- but most of our patrician faufliies 
ofthis country have taken for their motto,- 
.paterno rolore tutm* and has advised them 1 
to make a plebeian addition to it, a mi-after 
patent,-) to place et <W—,1 do hot understand 
« ftudi tbibgs, friehd Cobbett, but onayhap 
thee roay&fc; my exbqrtapoii' to-thee was in- 
tended to be purely spiritual, and I delibera¬ 
ted long before I Would transcribe- to thee, 
and it hath cost me, much trouble to copy so 
many words that *1 do »ot midemaad, thef 
judgment of the sons of men, which friend ‘ 
Joseph and friend Reuben have an opportu¬ 
nity of learning, by mixing more among the 
profimethtHil flu; but, after due meditation* 

J thought that thee ougbtSst to fcHUW the 
opinion oft. the Children of this world; as it 
sometimes has ftwre weight wWi such as 
thee than that of the childreii of light.—If I 
(should see that this admonition shall have a 
proper effect apod thee, I shall perhaps trace 
’••■yafo exhortation upon paper to Susanna, fo 
cSapfovonMo recal her to the rightpatb.-— 

, -i0»«hiAH Mincing .ianc, 1st 

'■Month, iC >th day, s 

Fcrsr^D PROPERTY, , 

Sm,<—Though my. humble admirer And j 
a reader of your lucubrations, long before 
the establishment ofilhe ? 'Political Register, 
yet I feel iny pen wy, inadequate, to., rres- ; 
' ..pass bn yoiw- e lib^ality*;; : %,;'htte'tobft^ <A|j 
occupy a single line jb the Register. \ But. ! 
being of that class of person? whffledtWfo. alj 
is .vested in foe Fuads; it would 'be-.lighly 
gratifying,- Jeiould you permit me to Express 
tlie extreme uneasiness thaiwrwy, as well as, 
I feel, at your anira’adversions on tfaffltjjtm®* 
of property -, for tift. ,yoa -|^4 better infomt- , 
ed me, I had flattened myself with a belie**; 
my children would.fl’»obe jKmpftrs after fiiy ’ 
decease; butl entreat you. wfo council me 
further on^this subject* for -Fliteially deli- 
Vjneatemy situation. My. little att, as I said 
before,.was-vested ip'the 3 jut Ceats&toek, ' 
«<» myimarri^e, iri tire mmrn' 
for tha.benefif of tsy , i Gajviwlli dkey 

suffer, mo to remove it. ''Uhe itookyvwhen 

puitffiasefo *»» pi t, and b p$y, 

so that,a. third : of the^niO# 

lost fJTeady, Bi^.^»s#adjyf.j4t%' OtUtett, 

the fi-nanoeapf this pat hlfopjreouafty afeiiot 


so palsied, as to indue® any Minister lo have 
recourse to a national bankruptcy. Irivould 
rather hope, that a roforstry may be formed 
who shall pursue the line of mconoray you 
demoasfrala, and by curtailing pensions and 
sinecures, and retrenching exorbitant profu¬ 
sion''ur the various departments of the state, 
enable us confidently to say, we will not have 
the laws of England changed.. . r Jfoe Gren¬ 
ville, family Have beenjxiinted out in thg Re- 
giifoar, as receiving x55,000 from the pub¬ 
lic purse—in addition! say, place the Board 
of Orduance under the controul of the Com- 
" mander in Chief, and the public service will, 
be benefited, and many hundreds of thon- 
, sands will be annually.saved. 1 desire it to 
, be understood, as^ot refleeting in any de¬ 
gree on the Master-General of the Ordnance 
(wheels one of the most honorable men in 
his profession), or any Gfeher officer in that 
department, but I wish to seo them, in the 
strictest sense of the word, made a part of 
the army > fit present they have interests 
difjhriijg from the linq. Without advantage 
to the service, and greatly detrimental to the 
public purse; for I contend that the poultry 
yard oCcvery Officer of the Ordnance, civil 
or military,: (particularly tire Royal En- 
gisWers), all over the united kingdom—and 
, the islands and colofoes thereunto belonging, 
costs the public more than does the barrack 
accommodation of any Field Officer of the 
line, in any part of bis Majesty's extended 
ffiiminions.—-.Why such distinctions should 
eaflstp.unde? the same master, it is difficult 
to asearfoin, 'flu* it is evident, that a Master- 
General of the Ordnance should not be a 
member of the cabinet, nor should any per¬ 
son, howevef d%®ifted in phar&cter, have 
the BiOUas of purchasing his popularity at 
.the expense of the public purse. Mr. Pitt 
was flowed to be the most profuse man that 
England ever saw, fotjgit was he who in- 
uudatfed th.e country will Brigadier-Generals 
and’ Inspectors of Volunteers, an expense 
the oeUntry has happily got rid of, but tbo 
Staff *f the Royal Engineers, which, I will 
venture to say, ( is a still more useless ex¬ 
pense, hip lemifoer&ised, isMcreasing, and 
ought to bvdbninuk$d. —ham, 

0 v • > Phu,o-Register. 

LondonMwtoier, 18 ^ 5 . 

e ' _rr ^- r- -’ 

f TMouents onr the ereseut crisis. 
Sir,—A midst foe eventful occurrences 
Which astonish fold 'confound the human 
faculties, "wftteh Ixiffle foe most sagacious 
couture, and whose sfopendou reality 
trtt jtt ^Mltstrijvthe fictions of ^romances, a rc- 
.'Wdi^foind is invdluntarily led to inquire 
krte&the cauibs of these extraordinary events. 
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The first question which obtrudes itself is, ' common necessaries of life, to support their 
by whet means (ho subjugation of Europe > proft'gateuoprineqjjed extravagance.—May; 
has been accomplished in a manner etr t?£* thpj|I?e dtijjs,impressed by passing events; ,^.p’ 
fectnally prompt ami* decisive?—To super- and take timely example from the woeful 
ficial observers, •who reason from prejudice, ' experience of others,—The higher orders,, 
1 rmayapjod 2 rVir.lt French troops excel their in -all countries, have every thing to dread' 
opponents in number, l?ravery, or discipline, foom a revolution, their all being «t stabey 
•This seems not to he the case, at {bast if we whedfeas flie labouring multitude have little * 

may credit the Fsench Recounts, ■gud also,the to fear from any changes: ^as»Rociety cannot 

accounts said to be giv/m by a Russian .officer . long-exist in any shape without lahmir, there- , 
of the battle of Austorlitz, where each s^jee fore they have within themselves a never 
that' the advantage of numbers qy^moer oh failing' resource, which, even tumult and 
the side of the Allies-, The something-, like- anarchy can neither annihilate or dispense 
# \vholds good respecting Prussia at the * with," while, no the contrary, the wealthy, 
commencement of the present'disastrous and voluptuous are enervated by luxury, and * 
•■ampni:ii; tor, previous*to th« fatal battle rendered incapable,of-psetui exertion, their 
of Auei'stadt, our ears *were inces ..*!ily existence becomes miserable to 'themselves 
dinned by the silly vauntings of the sdper- and,ohHoxisos to society,- To dilate on this 
lathe appointment, discipluip., qtad bravery subject would be an i»sn|t to plain reason, 
of the Prussian troops, wiio were 1 ropte- the present forlorn couditfon of those un- 
scuted as burniug with, impatient ardour to » fortunate exiles who have found an asylum- 
avenge the cause of their beloved sovereign, on our shores stands not in uPed of further 
and chastise the aggression of usurping ty- illustration. — Indeed, the history of the 
nuuiy.—Admitting tl^is to be die- oaxij, how world proves that maukirfd are.influenced by 
are we. to aceonu^ for 4he afflicting result ? their t&ffirsgs-, that they are not insensible 
First; by the vary and provident policy of of injuries, or ungrateful for benefits, and, 
Buonaparte, Vvlu> makes talents the criterion however powerful die lose of country may 
of ccfhihlence, who wisely adapts means Operate, in the hjumau breast, yet this noble 
to his ends, and by providing agaimt reverses, ; principle may be extinguished by continued 
never trusts to the chapter of accidents, but, oppression on the part of those who rule.— 
unbiassed by prejudice, calculates on con- It is evident that degeneracy- and infatuation! 
tingcucies; and, in spite of opposition, en- have accelerated the min of those naff#* 
suves success. Moreover, he attaches to his where Corftspffots'tw injustice prevail •, there- 
person the affection of the people j he iov fore, in such cases, it is absurd to expect 
spires them with enthusiast^’ andthey",fwA , that the efforts of tlie people will-be either 
devoted to liis cau§e: wlithF, otf*the; tipp- vigorous or, successfulinUpetr country’s de¬ 
b-ary, the vigorous repulsive systern of Ids fence. h,ook at the state of our fertile and 
ad versa ties disgust the ieeljogs ahd alienate !' poptffnul possessions in India; contemplate, 
the affections of their subjects* What coti- die iailjecjJHty of. Turkey and Spain j view 
sti Lutes the vital essence of a true patfipfis I the wretched degraded Portuguese, who 
lo them unknown’; having no fotere$t iaihe* j a&Sc-iat by toffeance, and who? at thw*hoor,» 
prosperity of their country, they view^VtHth cquld not repel s&i array of 10,000 deter- 
indifference a change ofmasiersi, or rather, i^r»ders*-r*With these awful exam- 

they consider auy am>g$ as a chattcefof«- ptes.hdfiatfe us, when the virtue* talents, and 
mendrqentj—hence an inert apadiy. pf^yses Onevgies of the. people-are peculiarly requi- 
their efforts, their devotion is lisffesfi, and . site tusupport tlies state, it especially behoves 
* their energies supine.—^Thus circunjsjfincedf : have,-so loudly exclaimed against 

need we wonder , tut the , feehle rd^Stance ^TOting abuses, to evince a disposition for a 
which the French army has bx^efretycedj ' iffacticalfw*^, aird unless thor® are speedy, 
they cet taiblyrare %ot h'^teK«ridiem«r_hraver Indloations.to adBotnplisih,fihis desirable end, 
men than the Austrians or Prh»siahi^ j f et It is'^less to expect a zealous co-operation 
they arc victortous, andth,ere*?oiyis«^fovihvpij, on t he par t d&lhe people I do pot" mean to 

because, however hateful the jFreaeU Agiem J&slnuitte that the, people of England are/ 

piay appear, to Fnglish. eyes,,yet ff is /ff, patriotism, far otherwise* 

acme of perfection iu C0rnp|n&S<Sij with other limply to declare, mat the public? 

systems.—These a*p fabts \vjjie!fi I defy tsh» cda&dencp in the present administration is 
most venal-terdisprove, and #y fervifept -9^ hugfodjibd low, because' their actions do 
is, that they may merit consiaer$iurt from pot accord with their former professions, 
those who revel*on the spoils, qf the ^ ptu- *arw 4 tVhatever panwsjff&d sycophants may say- 
try, and, wdio have the .diiuneless 4«p|jlto% ’ otyflds subject, the Ksftecting part; of the 
to require from ijidustry the saitpficff ' cohim unity ?£& 'd^osted with the Imv dev 
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I'wive mumnn*i^r6)»|o«g a, 

_ f'sed; they atdhtirtrtolje^ 

* pretences or 'florid! "harraneiies; tfiby are (too 
well convinced of the fellatio^*' display of 
onr boasted prosperity; the pneroda*opera,- 
tion of fiscal ejections speak in i language 
too ittte)Kgible to be misunderstood; they 
<fed: the grievous weight of the oppressive 
tfed inquisitorial'‘<|r»cen>e-tax j scarcely a 
wedk threfeghoiit the year are our houses 
exempt from the intruding visits of parochial 
or parliamentary collectors j sessesafid taxes 
in some shape or other, are almost daily 
<Sxtorted from us, and yet with all this,we 
' areoaJIed upon to make farther sacrifice* even 
to the privation of common necessaries.— 
How Jong this state ot things is to continue, 

I pretend not to determine j one thing I'will, 
venture to aver., namely, that there is not a, 
rational person in existence who entertains a °| 
doubt of out approx;},mating dissolution - if 
the present? ruinous system is blindly and 
wilfully contimted.i-Without adverting to 
distant nations or times of yore, I earnestly 
beseech the attention of my countfyfnftn to 
passing event*; it is not an unreasonafelere- : 
request, and oil this condition ajbtte I clairti 
your indulgence.—It' is universally agreed; 
that our situation is perilous, and that w$ 
have a formidable enemy to contend withp 
b1|tthe modes of resistance are hitherto un- 
'«$|aTn or undefined;' various projects are 
t^oached yet nothing final ado^sed: 1 but 
whatever may be the determination, M if is' 
thr-hearts of theWtitizcns which (institute 
the principal sourlfeof energy to the state"* 
and this alone roust be our rallying poiniin 
the ImUr of danger. Bayonets may bristle 
like rushes on the river’s brink/but unless, 
the hearts; of those vHbo wield them tfee in' 
unison with thei'eause for which they con- 1 


ac¬ 


ts useless to expert a favounible iritrief4#Ll- 
though I Nfieyo every'ISnman beingkfts a' j 
strong predSirfmn implanted by nature ip ’ 
favour ofhis native land; yet, tblhrfem 
cident of birth on this, or oh that *■ 
creation, when'' diveStj&d "of 
which form the meflabid endearment* of so-, 
oral life; will not stimulate them to Make' 
efficient saejifkes in defence of their coun¬ 
try. It is the reciprocitj^of interests in 
classed 1 ; a self-^videftt deminBStraiit4 1| ibfyB|t-'' 
fiial advantages, which form tire amiable 
connection of theidcinl fie, and mretSes in 
the sotfl of man the glowing fefvour ofiateor 
patrice. —Ihe Spaokir^, and Hindoo; *n«f 
Algeijne, are, by. birth,ip| pecd^ar^btts-of* 1 
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their respective soils a* much a* we are; but 
as they are destitute of those privileges fehich 
dignity human nature, 'arid are debarred the 
Birttlral enjoyment of fdtnmon rights; it is 
a tnatter’bf indiffercuee to the hi who rules,. 
or who repretents f^hem. Wretched, in¬ 
deed, 'lr tipi country, where the numbing 
gripe of power hath rendered the condition " 
of the multitude disconsolate and forlorn; 
where every ray of amelioration Is oytin- 
guiffied, ami every avenue to redress is cl;\s- 
ed: changb alone, in such cifeumstanres, 
affords the only ground of hope. Misery 
will leave no means untried to alleviate its 
poignancy; and misery invariably produces 
the *ame result, whether ip the slave that ‘ 
tugs at the par, 6r the sqiialid shade that 
ipines a garret—Placemen and their adhe¬ 

rent* who )#fsh to suppress facts, gravely 
ask, ■ What can we do at this juncture ?" 
My answer is simple: correct abuses, re¬ 
form your representation, retrench your ex¬ 
penses, practice economy, and thereby les¬ 
sen the#oppressive weight of taxes.—These 
objects Call aloud for immediate adoption; 
the remedy is safe, your means are ample, if 
yriu haste Sufficient honesty for their timely 
application; shew the people the sincerity 
of your motives, and they will cheerfully se¬ 
cond your views; give them an interest in 
your proceedings, amt they will not make an 
ungrateful return ; let. your own example 
prove, that the prosperity of your native 
knd is the "deafest object of your care,* and 
that yon will he the first to risk your exis¬ 
tence :mH prdpesi-ty in .the common cause, 
/this isa dpty you owe to the public; the 
public expect it ;j*tbe times exact it, for a 
•crisis is fast appfosfehing: ffie fete of Bri- 
jfanty 1 at this moment, depends on reform, 
peace, and econcmryv-^Yours, fee. 

' 14 , 1 * 0 $ iu CAMBRICUS. 
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Am«*icaw State* -President's Mes- 
sagk, delivered to both Houses of Congress 
£ ,; iM the optning'df the Session, at the City 
i‘ ' of Itfkshington, on the 2d of Dec. 1800.— 

• *To th#Senate, arid House if. Represmta^ 
if the Vnited Sfotts'of Jmerica, in 
'tM^s^wsenttled,' '* • 

-Itw&tiM Junfe 1 given tpe, ffillow-citizens, 
great jihtisfaction to announce; in the mo* 
ufefltTht ytn«:^jmeetiiug,'uat tW difficulties* 
in our-foreign 're^atien.si'tsxMitrng at the time 
of pur last^eparatiob, l«d been amicabl y and 
justly tetmina^ed. I ioat no time in faking* 
tbote me^ures which ^'ere* most 1 likely to 
bM||M inch a termlfiatiori, by special 
«||ss^l, ; itch|rged'with Sifeh'yjbwer* and in- 
stsMcfions; in the event of failure, could 
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l leave no imputation on either our foodera- as by special orders, to take measures for pre-. 

, lion o* forbearance. Ute delays which have venting *h« enterprise, .foe; 

since taken pjfipa in our aegociatiofts atfith seiziijgtbe/ffessels,* arms, and other mean*- 
rhe British government, appear to have pro- provided fo*dr, and for arresting and bring-; 
eeeded from causes which do not forbid the,, ing to justices, the authors apd abettors. It, * 
expectation that, during the course of the was due tp,:that*good faith which ought ever 
session, 1 may be enabled to lay beforS'ytm to be the rule of action in public, well a* 

•their final issue. Wh&t will be that - of*the in piivate transactions; it was due to good 

negotiations for settling our differences with ordy* and regular goy^rMagntj that while . 
Spain*nothing vt^hich has taken*place,ot the thenublicforce wasactipgstrictly^n the-dt- 
date of the last dispatches, enables us to pro- fenwvis, and merely to protect our citizens 
' nonhee. Op the Western sifle of thy Mis- from aggression, the enjnjinal attempts of 
sissippi, she advanced inconsiderable force, private individuals, todeerde for their coui- 

• jand took post at tile settlement of Bayon < try the question of peace or war, bj 4 .com- 

Pierre, on the Red River, This village was mencing afctive and ppauthorised hostilities, • 

■originally icttled by Frantfc, was held by her , should be promptly Sind efficaciously sup- 
as long as she bfeld Louisiana, and was fifth- pressed. Whether it‘will be necessary to 
vered to Spain only as a part of Louisiana, enlarge 045 regular force, will depend on 
Being small, insulated, and distant, it was the result of our negotiations with Spain, 
not observed at the,moment of re-delivery to dint as it is uncertain wlfbn that result will 
France and the United States, tljat she con- «be known, the provisional measures requisite 
tinned a guard of half a dozen men, which for that, and to meet any pressure interven- 

• had been stationed there. A proposition, ing to that quarter, will be a subjcetfqr your 
however, having been lately made by onr early-consideration. Th» poaMwanibf both 
commander in chief *tc* assume the Sabine banks of the Mississippi, rediijii tg TO a singl# 
Riveras a temporary line of reparation be- point the defence of that .river, its waters, 
tween the troops of the two nations, unjtil and the country adjacent, it becomes highly 
the iSsue of our negotiations sliall be known,, necessary to provide for that point a more 
this had been referred by the Spanish Com- adequate security. Some position above its 

• mandant to his superior, and; in the mean mouth; commanding the passage of the ri- 

tinxe be has withdrawn his force to the Wes- „ ver, should be, rendered sufficiently strong^ 
tern side of the Sabine River. The corr$s- to coyer the armed vessels which may 
pondence on this subject, now cotymuui- stationed there for defence; and, iuconjunc*.: 
eated, will exhibit, more particularly, the - tion with* them, to present an insuperable . 

* present state-of things in that quarter.—"The obstacle to $ny force at temping to pass. Tho 

nature of that country racpiisosnndispensihiy ! approaches to the city of IpStv Orleans, from 
that an unusual proportion ofthe force em~ the eastern quarter also, will require to be 
ployed there should be cavalry, pf mounted examined, and more effectually guarded. For 

infantry. ,I« bnier, therefore, that the com- the internal support ofthe. country, the en- 

rnanding officer might be enabled to act,with courage meat of a strong settlement on the 

effect, 1 liad “authorised ,him to call on the western-side of the Mississippi, within Teach 

Governors of Orleans and Mississippi, for a of New Orleans, Vill be worthy the consi- 

’ corps of five hundred volunteer cavalry .‘the deration of the legislature. The gun boats, 

,, temporary arrangements fhe has proposed, Authorised, by an act of the last session, are 
may perhaps render ibis unnecessary. , But, so advanced, that they will be feadv for ser- 
I inform you,, with great pleasure, uf the ’« vice in the ensuiqg, spring. Circumstances 

• promptitude with which the, inhabitants of ^permitted us,, to allow the time necessary/or 

those territories have tendered their rfbrvides their route solid aenstrnrtion. Asa much 
in defence of thear count™. It ha$ # doneho- larger number will still be wanting to place 

nour to themselves*,entitled them to the Con- Jour sea port towns and wafers in that state uf 

fideuce of their fellow citizens in everyjjarf defence to which we are competent, and, 

of the nnlo», apd must xtreogffiep,the gene- they entitled, a similar appropriation, for a 

ral determination fo protect thqmefficacious- further provision of them is recommended* 
ly, under all circumstances which nhy oc« for the ensuing, year. A further appropria* 
cur. ‘Having received inforntafion. thet in tioB will also be nex'ssat}’ for‘repairing for’-* 
another 4 >art of the United States, a great tificaftiuttf already established, and the erec- 
mimber of private individuals were combi-,^ tiqnof such other w ot k s as may have real 
riing together, arming and organising the#!? effect in obstructing tlie approach oi airene- 
selves, contrary to law, to Carry yn a mEtey- my tp our,sea port tovftis, or their rrm,titling 
expedition against the territories of Spfp,T ; before- them, In a country whose coflsYitu- 
thought it necessary, by proqjamaucm, ast^eU. lion is deiived f rota the will of tie people, 

* ’ ‘ m a 
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directly expressed by- thei r ffree'Suffrages, 

•Where the principal'exu^Btive ^iactiouarieH, ' 

and those of the legislature, am renewed by 
them at short periods, wherey under the 
character ed jurors, they eacrcCo in person - 
the greatest portion of the j ft dietary powers, 
where tjbc Jaws* ore consequently so formed 
and administered as to c bear with (equal 
weight anil frtyour pH q}l, restraining no 
man in the pursues ( of honest industry# and 
securing to every; one the property which 
that acquires, it wouklnotsuppose that any 
safeguards could be needed against insurrec¬ 
tion or enterprise,, on the public peace or 
authority. The laws, however," aware that 
these should not be trusted to moral re¬ 
straints only, have wisely provided .punish¬ 
ment;, for these crimes, when „committed. 
But would it not he salutary to give also Ore 
means of preventing their commission b 
JWhere an enterprize is meditated,by private, 
individuals against a foreign nation, in amity 
with the United States, powers of preven¬ 
tion, to a certain extent) are given by the 
laws. Would they not be as reasonable and 
useful, where the enterprize preparing is 
against the United States ? While adverting 
to this branch of law, itispropet to observe, 
that in enterprizes meditated against foreign 
nations, the ordinary process of binding to 
tire observance of the peace and good fadm* 
f|pur, could it be* extendedtoactivto bedone 
put of the jurisdiction of the United Stares,, 
would be effectual in some cases where the 
offender is able-lo keep out of sight every 
indication of hisf$>urpo.se which couH draw 
on him the exercise of the powers nowgiven 
by law.—The states oa the coast of Barbary 
seem generally disposed at present to respect 
peace and friendship. With Tunis alone 
some uncertainty remains. Persuaded that ■ 
it is our interest to mainfain our peace.with 
them «n equal terms, qy nof at all, i propose 
to send, in due time, a reinforcement to the, 
MeditevrapjMti, unlessprevious information 
shall shevf It.to be unnecessary.—We conti¬ 
nue to receive proofs of tf|e growing ajtaeb- 
ment of our Indian neighfeanys, and of their 
disposition to place alb their interests.Hnder 
the patronage of .^be United States. These 
dispositions are Inspired by their confidence 
in our justiefc, and in the sincere concern we 
v feel for them welfare. ‘'And as Jong m we 
discharge these high and honourable ftme- 
•*. tions with the*intcgtity and good faith which 
alone can entitle us to their-con tinnanse* we, 
may expect to reap the just reward of their 

S eace and friendship.-**——The expedition of 
fossrs. Lewis and Clarke for expfprifig the 
ifoe f Missouri, and-*helM^t.«AmraQ®TOtjon '' 
■■^^i'-that to tlie PacificOoeap, has .had all 


the suet ess which could have been expected. 
They have traced t-he. Missouri nearly (o its 
sdiirce*descended the Columbia to the Pacific 
Ocean j ascertained with accuracy the geo¬ 
graphy of that interesting•goiftbittnioation 
across our Continent; learned the character 
oPthe country, of its commerce and inhabi¬ 
tant's: and it is but justice to say, that 
Messrs. Lewis and fllarke, and their brave 
companions, have, by this arduous service, 
deserved well of their country,—-'J -he at¬ 
tempt to explore tire-Red Rives* under the 
direct ionof Mr, Freeman, though conducted 
with a veal and prudence meriting entire 
approbation, has not bceneqnaliy’snivessful. 
After proceeding‘up it about six lmifdreu 
mjifes, nearly as far aa the French settlements 
had.exttmded, while the country was in their 
possession, Our geographers Were obliged to 

return,without, completing their work,- 

Very useful additions have also been made to 
our knowledge of' thh-Mississippi, by Lieut. 
Pike, who has ascended if to its source, and 
whose^jourual and roam giving the details of 
his journey, will shortly be ready tor com¬ 
munication tfrbotb Houses of Congress. 
Those of Messrs. Lowis, Clarke, and Free-' 
tttatt, will require further time to be digested 
-Slid prepared.- These important surveys, in 
addition, to those before possessed, furnish 
materials for commencing an accurate map 
of .the Mississippi and its western waters. 
Some principal rivers, however, remain still 
to be,explored, towards which the authorisa¬ 
tion of Congress, by moderate appropriations 
will he flequiSkfo —1 congratulate you fellow 
citizens, on the approach of tire period at 
Which you. maw,interpose your authority 
constitutionally, io withdraxy the'Citizens of 
the United States from all further participa¬ 
tion in those violations of human rights, 
which have been so long since continued on 
the unoSeuding inhabitants of Africa, and 
which the tnofaUty, $he reput3tion , and the 
best interests of our country, have long been 
eagere th proscribe. Although no law you 
may pass can take prohibitory effect till the 
fifk da^ of the year 1808, yet the intervening 
. period is Jiot too long to prevent, by timely 
notice, the expeditions t !which cannot be 
competed before that day —"fee receipts of 
tbe Treaspry/'durhig the veal ending on the 
30th day of September last,* have amounted 
i- M> heaP fifteen millions of dollars; which 
have enabled'kt's, after meeting the current 
, demands,ro pay two millions seven«hnndrcd 
; thousand dolWs of the American claims, itt 
part <5f the prase of Louisiana ; to pay, of the 
{^puffed debp upwards of three millions of 
,.pi‘ip^|fai, and nearly four of interest; and in 
additibn, to‘reimburse, in tile course of th* 
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present raonth > 'bear two jjntllions of live arid 
a half per cent, stock. These payments an& 
reimbursements of -the * funded debt, with 
those which had been aside in the four years 
and a half preceding, will at the close of,the 
present year, have extinguished upward* 'of 
•twenty three millions of principal -^~^Phe 
duties composing the Mediterranean fund 
will cease, by lav.', at flje and of the present 
sessioij. Considering, * howevdV, that they 
are levied chiefly.on luxuries, and that we 
havfe an imypst on salt, a necessary of life, 
the free use of which otherwise, is.so iqi- 

• 'portant, I, recommend to your consideration t 
‘the suppression of the duties on salt* and the , 
tfontrimation of the Mediterranean fond, 
instead thereof/, for a short tune 5 dfter 
which, that, also will became unnecessary 
for any purpose now within contemplation. 
—When both of foese branches of revenue 
shall, in this way, be relinquished, there will 

' still, ‘ere long be an accumulation ©f monies 
. lu the treasury, beyond "the instalment of 
public.debt, which we are permitted by con* 
tract to pay. They <^nhot> then, without a 
modification assented to by thf, public credi¬ 
tors, be applied.ro the extinguishment of this 
debt* and.thecompleteliberatlatl of our re¬ 
venues, the most desirable of all objects;- 

• iSior, if our peace continues, jylll^hfiy he 
wauling for any other existing purpose. The 
question, therefore, now comes forward, to- 
what other object shall these surpluses'’ be 
appropriated, and the whole surplus of im¬ 
port, after the entire discharge of the public 
debt, and during these int<jjjfc]s when-’ the 
purposes of war shall not call for them ? Shall 
we suppress the impost, and^givc that advan¬ 
tage to foreign over domestic manufactures , 5 
l )n a few articles of more; general and ne¬ 
cessary uso. the suppression, in dtje season', 
will doubtless he right ; but the-giieat mass 

' of die articles on which impost is paid" are 
foreign luxuries, purchased by those only 
who are rich enough tp afford themselves the 
use of them. Their patriotism would oer- 

• tainly prefer its continuance, and application 
to the great purposes of foe public ed-ribation, 
roads, rivers, canals, and such otty-r objects 
of public improven^ent.as It ,may be thought 
proper tymldao tlie constitutional esnt^era- 
tion ot federal powers. * By thbae/jperatioas 
new’ channels. Of commtufojstiou will be 
i?pt;ned between the states 5 ‘fo© Hnet of s«* 
paralton will' disappear, their. interests will 
be idenfoud, and; their union eementeil by 

and indissoluble ties. Education -is 
here placed among the articles Jf public cape, 
not that it wpnld be proposed tq’take’>i*| pp*, 
dinary brandies out of the bauds of pirate, 
enterprise, which manages so nmchfoelUsr 


all the boHceras to which it is equal 1 . bat m 
ptiblrc ijjslitdtion-^can alone supply those 
sciences, which, foongh rarely called for* 
are fit ttecMsary to Complete the circle, atl 
foe parish which contribute to theimprove- 
ment of the country, and some of them ta 
its preservation. The subject is npw pro¬ 
posed^ for fire eoufider&ttoTi ofCodgress, be- 
'caus&lf approved, bythedpye the state of * 
legismttires shall have ^deliberated on this 
extension of the federal tyuats, md the laws 
shall have passed,,Hand, other arrangements 
made for thel* execution, foh necessary’funds 
will be on lishd, and without employment. 

I suppose an amendment of the constitution, . 
by consent off the states, necessary: because 
the objects now *rechra*MSnded are not 
Mrarog thos$ enumerated fo foe'Constitution, 
and to Which it permits foe public monies bst 
he applied.—The presenttawskfcratioa of a 
, national establishment for education, parti¬ 
cularly, is-rendered proper,hf this circum¬ 
stance also, that if Congress, approving ■ foe 
proposition,, shall yet thlakjt; more eligible 
to found it dritrdonation t^lahds, they have 
it now in their power to endow it'with those 
which -will be xmong tl e earliest to produce 
the necessary income. This foundation ' 
woiddhave the advantageof being indepen¬ 
dent On war, which, pray suspend other 
improvements^ by .requiring for its own 
purposes, foe resources destined for them.r— 
This, fellow citizens. isthc state of the pub¬ 
lic interests at the present moment, and ac* 
Cord mg to the infomianoju now possessed. 
But such Is lbe v situatjoipof the nations of 
Europe, and such, too, the predicament in 
Which wtJ stand with, some ot them, that we 
cannbt rely, with certainty on tile present 
aspect of our Affairs, that they may change 
from moment to moment, during tbfe dburse * 
of your session; or'afier you shall have sepa¬ 
rated. • Our' duft<js,♦therefore , 4 to act upon 
the things as they are/and to make a reason¬ 
able-provision for “whatever maybe. 
Were armies to bfija’ised wht!fo#ver a speck 
, of war ..is Visible in our horizon, we never 
Should have beerii without them. Onr re¬ 
sources would have been exhausted on dan¬ 
gers which have never happened, instead of 
being reserved for what is really to take 
place. - A steady,perhaps a quickened pace 
m preparations for foe defence of our sea * 
port' towns aud wateis, an eijrfy settlement 
o#;be most exposed vulnerable paits of* 
the coafftry, a militia so organized, that its 
effective portfons can be ca'led to any»p<>int 
is the Union, or Volunteer* instead of them, 
to serve a sisfficieot tfrue, are means which 
may always be ready, yetwu-wr preyinf upon 
our refourvea, until actually called into us-. 
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They will maintain the public interests while and whereas the said governments has also 

a more permanent force /shall be in a course taken upon itself to declare all his Majesty’s 

of preparation. But much will depend on dominiins to-be in A state of blockade, at a 

the promptitude with which these roftans time when the fleets of Francfe and her allies 

can be brought into activity, i If war be are themselves confined withih |heir own 

forced upon us, in spite of oar long and vain ports, by the superior valour and discipline of 

appeals.j$ the justice of nations, rapid and tho British navy ; and whereas such attempts 

vigorous‘movements, in Vts outset, will go on the part of the enemy would give to his^ 

far towards seeprin® us in its course ari$ is- Majesty an unquestionable right of retalia-’ 

mtx, amt/owards'-throwing its burdens on tiop, and weald warrant his Majesty in en¬ 
thuse who reader, necessary the resort fktm feeing the same prohibition of ail commerce 

jyason to force.*— 1 the restjlt of our negocia- with France, which that power vainly hopes 

tions, or such incidents in their course* as to effect against the commerce of his Majes- 

may enable us to infer their probable issue; , ty’s subjects, a prohibition which the supe- 
sucii further movements also on ouf western riarity ot his Majesty’s naval forces might 
frontier, as may shevrwhether war is to be enable him to support, by actually investing 
pressed there, while lriegociation is protract- tbe$?orts and coasts of the enemy, with nu- 
ed elsewhere, shall be communicated to you rnerous squadrons and cruisers, so as to make 
from time to time, as they become known tbe'.entrauce or approach thereto manifestly 
to me; with whatever other information f dangerous; and whereas his Majesty, though 
possess, or may receive, which- may aid ybnr < unwilling to follow' the examples of his ene- 
deliberations on tine great national interests ‘ mies, by proceeding to an extremity so dis- 
committed to your charge. tressing to all nations not engaged in the 

—-- —.—■—-—-5 --——r--——— war, and carrying on their accustomed trade, 

DOMESTIC OFFICIAL FABERS. yet feds himself bound, by a due regard to 
AmericxmTreaTv.— Letter transmitted the just defence of the rights and interests of 
from Lord Hawick to Philip Sansom, Esq. hw pedple, no ft a Suffer such measures to be 
Chairman of the Committee' : qf American taken by the enemy, without taking ome 
Merckants, and by him sent to Lloyd's, steps, on his part, to restrain this* violence, 
and the American Coffee-houses s, dated and to retort upon them the evils of their 
Douming-st* eet, 'Jan .1,1807 . own i&justifie; his Majesty is thereupon 

Sir j—I have the honour of acquainting pleased, by and with yhe advice of his privy 
you, for the information of the merchants council, to order, and it is hereby ordered, 
concerned in the trade with America, that that no vessel shall be permitted to Oracle 
die treaty of amity, navigation, and corri+ fern one port to another, both which ports 
fnCrce, bet weenies Majesty and the United shall belong J tt>. or be in the possession of. 
States, was yesterday signed by the comrnis- France or herallies, of shall he so far under 
sioners- respectively appointed fe tlie pur- their eontroul, that British vessels may 
pose by the two governments. The treaty not freely tradethereat; and the cemmand- 
-will be immediately transmitted to America; ers of bis Majesty’s ships of war and priva- 
but, -until the/atincations on both sides shall - teers shall be, and are hereby instructed, to 
have been exchanged, it cannot be made warn every neutral vessel coming from any 
public.——! have the jpiiour to V, &c.— . such**port, and destined to another such port 
Howick. v to discontinue hervoyage, nud not to proceed 

—rt , . , to any such port; and any vessel, after be- 

NkutraUoIJations.- Order af Council ing so warned, or any vessel coming from 

relative to the Commerce qf NeutralNa- any such port, after a reasonable time shall 
tions, with the Ports of France. r havebeen afforded for receiving information 

At the Court at the Qheen’s Palace, the of this his Majesty’s order, which shall be 
7th of January, I8f)7«! Present, the King’s found prScecding to another'Atch port, shall 

Most Excellent‘Majesty in Council :-t be c&ptumd and brought in, and, together 

Whereas the French government HKs issued witUher cargo, shalbbe condemned qp lawful 
certain orders, which* in violation of the prize. AYidhis Majesty's principal secreta- 
usage* of war, purport to prohibit the com- jies v& state, the lords commissioners of the 
«merce of all«neutral nations with his Majes- Admiralty, and the judges of the High Court 
ty’s dominions} and also to prevent speh , of Admiralty, and Courts of Vice-Admiralty 
nations from trading with any other cojteV* " ard tb fake the necessary measures herein ??s 
try, in any articles the growth, produce, or to themshaljyespectivqly appertain, 
manufacture of his ‘Majesty's dominions^ , f W. Fawkrnku. 
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“ Anioniridnid'tate, wcalijjj gives powyr, suiL.p.pWy!' giweftRatify ji’lfir, Ato.'.is Only there il 

“ another and gres^r .power Which sccuj.tt the -Wtaliii ;„iuau, at therCis w.'s^h .{wvm to fupeiime'v! th** 
‘ ‘ wealth of nvi m; thyteh natfawis aopnort j«gnc jJwjMhe poor natiodj ; j«&»',tj^s*^aeh • less satire, 

“ bejng phcecbm i'timniio 'sfanilai to »jflt^nnah iVfculd.b? wffceut then nation of the 

“ im.tit«atr» Jajienrtnit to th,e plunderer thespfiBhs»st' it terngtatiems with tee latest of obstacles,"—— 
I’iiU'iiciift .R^isri*, V<$, VI* ■' «" . 1 


SUMMAtlY ptfOLDtlCS. 
Pkoceetiinos in Parliament, (cantn 
» mifcd from p. 82).-—-I; tfmricun '^ytes,;' 
II. liurnoi Ayres. IU- Voitttiiceip. 0. 
The Army Estimates. V, Lard Ifellcsley. 
—I. In the House of Commonly, tiu the 
20th instadt, tame questions wereRsked' 
Lord Hawick by a SirThomas Turtoi^ 3 * 
think they call him, whom the reader may 
. have before heard of, relative {$,$& [flrueri- 
ctn -.States. It aeetm, If .on^ capfforHv a 
guess at their int^tmoiffs, to-be tkb <4'£igP <of 
the ousted treasury clbUks, whom the 1 


- T -■—-;- [10* 

" riojier weaker, which augments the, 
„,*/ aupulencp of his people, and males, them* 
*' hatnaleipij/wlutii pucserves their.Hade., bat 
" WunU tlie growth of their navy,, i# of all 
'* others the pootpvance Vest suited to oaf 
,'4j*,„ The,surrender tfthe Fienck 
1 * commerce to ike neutral nations is this’ 
“ erycdteiitF-T-Thu Courier uews.paper, 
■which is { the organ ctf the Ousted Clerks, 
cites .thist-passage m confirmation pfits ap- 
preh^mi%i8, that the rampters hate made a 


guess at their intv'imcp, to be the dpigp <of diijgraj^fpij treaty with the American States } 
the ousted treasury clbJIk's, whom tfi« w/if 1 #ct»ally have made a treaty 
Morning Chronicle, persists m■ ,.calling 4h kpoii «|be greaj; and enlightened principles 
“ Opposition,” to set tip 3 very Ipu^J pyj . expressed iti the 3<J sentence (I have num- 
againsf whatever ternus this •jpea^Rwy doV- dxtrpd th«t# fort ; , the sake of refereme), 
tain: but, the ground they* are'pr^fed Ip though this .principle Jray not fie compre- 
take, is, that wh o^ght. to have sttlptly^- |ensibib jtp,ithe Ousted Clerks. I shall euu-.r- 
hered to what they 'qilJ* th^ rule St ifStQ^ Mm* hopfstfuthat they will never lose sight 
from which rule, be it remarked, they^ap- • of that pitneipfe- in .any of their measure*. 


equitable conditions/ any 1 nteljwl; ifejt the our national, wealth, mt 

tvadi' w ith France, duribjg war, pr, bveu to^ -.gttp#,I'thiijk,■ rcgarddltp 2 d »e 11 tepee as tui- 
bc the carrier of french or Franc h Iflfttlfcg RSainst,U>tijBarguuvapt .containyd ip 

duce, may,^^er Ve_ponft^ for, if,appear,s straqge,. .first .to 

mge in a udmphle^J|^'’p^l^i'aii, nad^vi t$t ve* siiall ffepw rich^jE-^e increase 
it is wid,,lh 6 sanction <jfahkh ,m' f 1 (StfUheet»tfjM^f'fwioijdLw.ea^^id-thcn to 
office,, laying davyri urihgffi)©,, ppoti' Wh^i VfSgood to suffer that wealth 

perpiission, or gmhf ;of l% r »prt ui^’oossibhitg ■ to itftrh«.se 5 '.V%Wtos it will cntechlethe ©ne- 
have been blade. It kth|^^ a i,'l'h^totr^>® .d^?'pJjW|<^e. howflfiev, laid,down iu 
” tton bf^neod| ;? s > frade^fe ,poi3,^|bei i ^4'.' ; ^lw^..^ fti ett < ^ ; lheart.Uy.pgrec.to.j ,»nd, it 
sired 'rnBroet -%i ; annMiikie'his'MtiopI. ^suut 1^^9111 .fittle^pride,.thafl refer, 
yrtealth ; _ 3 i. 3^ ,'HSiv4^(|^ i prp^!%^*i|f4 M in my w^ttid.49 ^ Ipttcr to Pitt, a-great . 

" ’^ ls Objects ,^e b'tpieH’ef'Pm f by ; 4 theif .pgrtOff^-Jiich jkaihfiecppicdpn an endeavour 10 * 
w ptogtess . ,! (mjlgiirid i^i^iMCraVtitetroth ot that pripcL 

t‘ and though > Iiis\^ubiV;ft*ve|iwB ttf&jf "be ; ■ ,p» tldftth©jpinlsta*^ 

“ augment^ bjf, flie' v^ulm^ih|ic ^ lH )4 tiyis to think-and 

2 _wealth, for to.many, 

own revenae^,Hh». e^Mtft^Rt^pnjr ( * biJ'«*dtPUt ami frie 

" wealth'from $$L.-<fL .h/'tii" st^p, anm# , al^yoW.-braitied J^lowore* -de- 
' pfpg^as •!©■ .arms ti# o^mmerc^vi gteataess,’.’ 

* forniith^e j•.a'ftd.jffiweiStipof W a|pqhi^,.-'<W v in^ha^iiwe,resources,”,-our “ dpi* 

' * that w^Kpedfeht* whkh rendtfl’hhfi I ** tal, crVht;-Bn.l commiftce, ’ as the sinew* 








i 


ipi,m 


of war, as the sure"and certain t&eani of tri¬ 
umph over our etieruie&q after having so 
Jong heard the master*dedaitner .ranting 
away upon the beggared st3te pf't'be entfU), 
and exulting, hi strains of inira'fiable bora- 
bast, at seeing him “on die verge, nay, in-. 

■ “ -the very guiph of bankruptcy ;” after 
seeing DVrdS Castlereagll*, and .Hawkes- 
bury drawing gut and arraying our cus to ra¬ 
il ouse actuals;; f&^fists ot our canals, itm-. 
pike roads and bills j of enclosure, aga’tnst tj)e 
arum 5 of France | after alt this sonstSegs and . 
disgusting tflk, it is really a comfort to read, 

' from tjuder the reputed, sanction ■jqf men in 

, powerthat we ought ctesire. to 

diminish the national wealth or revenues 
“ of our enemy; arid that, whatever ren• 
“ ders him rirh does also render him weak.." 
It is really a comfort to one's heart to.heut 
this; and espmeKy if oae houlcfbut rely,* 

■ that the ministers would begin and resolute¬ 
ly continue to act upon the principle. l am 
in hopes, too, that the nation, taught by 
woeful experience* will now receive and 
cherish this important truth; and jbflatter 
myself, that, upon this pyrin, as' upon most 
ethers, the Ousted Clerks will meet With the 
eon tempt wjiich their party cavilling is so 
eminently calculated toexcite.—-—II- Buenos 
Ayres also was a subject erf inquiry, on the 
|>art of Sir Thomas Turtoft; 4nd, indeed, it 
was quite prudent,in. the OustetLClerks to 
leave questions of this sort.to hi put by any 
other body, who was fond enough "of hearing 
himself speak; for they were cunrii ng enough 
T5*15ave perceivegEythat Buenos Ayras, u»e . 
capture of which the wjse Mr. Canninf w»s$r. 
«d to see a topic of congratulation in the ivi 

_ „ ___... i „ ' r i 
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j mil no^ inajl probability, have to remain 


speech, began to be a little opt of daty, 7%ey 
were not srie^ idols as to thrtojt thtSthselyes 
forward in any more.,inquiries-|bout_it; ipr j 
re-capture^, or not. re^cfptured, 
discovered, that tte gokT&Sfders had, 
bow or other, fallen into a #tate‘b£^p|gf#, 
larity. beglnifiul^‘^*^se« , ^jg, 

regret at ffipaptnre; because f felt a c#n- 
viction, that, supposing*tHe iipderfak^ig to. 
prove^n^Hy, successful, mhtajy. .ex pe-y 
dition. y.et ft u|ust 

to England; thafit mutt ,#d -to ’ 

arid to uie patronage and the power of the 
croons already, ia my^Bpipion, ,|kv too 


great, while there wa*wrf,^far astl: 

•no, a possibility’of tt*ecaj$fipS?is 
any good at *fii, much .dess enough tocoijjti- 



a long while, penned up in a prison v in a 
country* particularly tufavoural >ie to them 
under such circumstances, ana at tlie mercy 
of. an taVerny wantonly provoked against 
them, while their native land is, in part," 
gttvrmned la Hanoverians, I trust, that the 
ministers, will shew proper spirit with regard . 
to the commanders, of this expedition,. The 
country demands ft at*their hands. How did 
Sit: Home. Fopham and his associate Jftiow 
white toe views offhe government might he, 
With re^nect 10 Spain ? He knew England 
.was at. \yar with that power; but, how did ' 
he know^ that it Wax not the wish of the * 
govern,ment lo conciliate Spain as much as, 
i possible; or,,at least, not tq*wonnd her with 
tir^if*;|jcessity 1 ?!rom the opinions which 
the present ministers, expressed at the time 
of the capture of fhe Spanish frigates, it is 
probable* that, such wete their wishes with 
regard to, that power,; and, shall the wishes 
0 ft In? govern 01 e n t be thus bafled at pleasure, 
and for the gain of a greedy commandqr ? 
But, $ 1 observed to %ny Hst Number, if 
tb« plunder be suffered to remain in tlie hands 
of Sir Hqpie Fopham, nothing good can be 
done. The Pitse, awarded him by thediule 

f n’cmment at Lloyd's, ho may keep; nay, 
.would,nothim a “heir loom” of 
their,granting. A ; “huir-loom !" A “heir- 
f, ;doqm.” granted by a club of Stock-jobbers 
•to be attached to an Earldom ! What a scan- 
dalotu mockery pf that which has heretofore 
Men field as ( bi^e of the first acts of royalty ! 
Jkad yets ihes^qame jobbers shall talk to you 
s&iouslyabout Buonaparte'sdegrading 
i^yalty^. .Let ijMm, however; let them and 
"the- i’specuUtotf’Th' lhrminghamand Man¬ 
chester join in giving Sir Home Popham a 
•heir-loom; but, let him not keep the plun¬ 
der acquiredytt the expence of English taxes 
4 trfl EngJ^ blood- This. plunder, tlie public 
. will reject, .%^t^l»ipped home to the im- 
under p&mon, 9^, Popham’s 
tltel.,d 8 ijy...news-papers, with 
;thM ba'Se Which they always . 

,<t “ wds tliosp'whq are able,and willing 

r 1f _ ictn* ai>KdnnpeB to tfie. well-dressed 
.eiyWat'.jfes^ tliqto','with*',d®ight, that 
patriotic the St. 

corps of British Vo- 


preceding sheM, expras 1 , .. 

the report 0 $ the re-daptofiiy l W^|i ‘repolrt 
J am now why^glad to-. 1 findl ,.ypB^tried„-j(Sx 
«epf as tor wT relates to ifdie’Ta.ptl^’ol,drill, 
Wp»cia|ly : i!h|K^(er,' who: 


- - ----- - -y 1 ' ra.v ,1 - ./ 

,.heroe# t ,- blythe .i'With^pavisony beer, were 


terbAlanee these, evi,is. t-Of’-jcorirse Tv,to'-iEe f tnassh^d oufcjo, gyipd the tonsure gained by 

_ »• . _-a ‘-ubT_I ■s’f ,1 ■. r _ 


Jytfy 'dfti the bldbd'hf their unfortw- 
it|teMtriltoyriren! As tor, atymuiei of t his 
sort got, the volunteers wjlf eertainiy prove 
,ifi $rce. h-atof &ir Home 

mw to by’ iguiu <w§.^lety to ail 
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its parts. The bare plunder was in cltararfer; j may purchase praise at the same price and 
but, it was sent home immediately'j * that j atthe same bands* Yet, th:^ is the press 
object was pyt beyond the power of acci- . yph&tot of, asth£ reformer of morals, the * 
debt, and then, it k sent to Davison ; and mffoifaf tnjftfi,* the nurse of science and of 
then Davitson calk out his volunteer torpf - virtue, andme check upon tyrants and pub- 
‘to guard it. Never was a piece better cast, ItC-robpers 3 Never was there so vile a int¬ 
er better kept up frotn’tfefe beginning to the 'He as tlijft carrie^on by tbif presj^pA tfccw- 
. end.—111. It is going a little out of the wa/, sand thousand times better 'woolott be that 
but I cannot help anticipating* 4ft this place, there sbould.be neprefti?^#^ existing. The 
the tymarks that would presei^ithemffclvesj trai/e bf bawds 4nd pinfps has bee«)*lecried ; 
upon Lord Castlereagh’s eulogktm Jjkb ^t/-droaher as m its intrinsic business, or 
debate upc«) the army estiniatcjii, on 4 as'to itsjevil etfects upon .society, it is vlr- 

instant) on the disinttrestid&s j gin innocence compared fd the trade of the 

| lunteers. That inanp. yt theta jbaite been*, mrbis, w&upractiipd Wabove described.—— 

‘ actuated by motives "perfectly diginttijtestbdi., Nor 'does tlw English pencil yield, in this « 
• I never either doubted, ofexpressed a respeirt, to file prg,ss, , A .large portuut of 

and 1 am of tlvet&anae opiate!® with rcgj$ft** -Dfrhton‘feisSeenexhfcifed"aft the print-shops 
those who have taken a ieadWtraiismg «ibb 1 ipXondxm^by ^e^tde those of Mr. Fox, 

corps * but, ns far pa j®y. kiiowledge gota 3 I* ai^ Lo*t|.N^ra 0 Ui but, oti Monday last, when 
speak with veriy f#W ekeeptjtons wiroh..if isayj: 1 ^faeTbi^iR^poiti!had'bt^ato be a subject of 
thatthe men of the volunteer corps hate been . general, goifversatiou, it was token down'— 
actuated by motives tar from dismttrested, what shocking*baseness is this! I do not be- 
.and that those who have raised such/Curps, lievtf that an equal to it is to be found in the 
have, been dependents upon, .or iMl^ectantS histq®j*^f any rmtiott upon earth. This matt 
«f, the minister of tlfet&ay. ,. ; ft wks tafeSdlbe has/T*Wfiermndl been recently purchasing 
with the car-mbscriptitoi, #Ktdh 1 asfljjstM ill lai^ge di^t|es iri^fnrthumberland; ten of our 
laughing down, though it hadthse ttnqualjj- Ivilit‘painters are now employed by him to 
fiedfapprobation and dneoutageriaent of Pitt ' paint pictures it an. eapi>nous price for the 
and that great, or chief* pmnmanderi thb j furnishing of a gpfiery which he has a design 
Duke of York. Upon that dedashatta u«^ fl j offsetting, *©bet called:* 4 the DavUnn Gal- 
nay, a whole rookery, of plaee-rnebi/.'J*sti- 1 leryl!" ^appears Uterally to Toll in riches, 
sioners, and contractors, assembled at 4.tp'«»rpeS(id , "|a)ld , j^ r handfulls, to wallow in 
vem, and passed resolutions (in no very good ; Irrettries qf m sorte, tjphite hundreds of thda- 
English), proclaiming every man dis&gal, : saifdsof thejpeople of England, from whose 
who refused to coniributu fowastds the|»rd- ,.j property,pnd Jabaat M* 'rj&es have beet^as. 
ject. Amongst the facii’b&lotf&tfts, yjk'fp; |'w«d^ne, some of thcrtfedfivhig in constant 
tevcral harness-makers * and,its the diSfeSfer^ dread of the tax gatherer/ and others wast- 
Brook (there is no odBasidn* fot' his d(thef \ irig aw,ay fat want of a sufficiency even of 
name) only contracted wltbfwnmj'jtHffheiitbread.'-'^feud, tfiis'is tHe stai^pf things, to 
for harness to drajfPtlife .car* 'With/;'the^jft j 'pitdSaryd v whie^, his friend, %ir. ' heriuan, 
took dndgeoA thereat,, and- - ; attkcked’-^r j .cdfe^64ps,,in his bonafofjlcdiUy too* u to 
Brook most forif«J«|y in j T necessaries of life!” Good 

while the coach-masters, iS^"i^f»i(>fe, that, we can be 

the project, tookthe same’ o^bftsmjt^f.yilbrs^^fved, or .more Crn&djt:jpsulted? — 
subscribing, at the same pladejthd .timejj* w£<£% w«m^/bPwfdbf*'.of ^» 4 j|Jiktnt do we 
petition to parliament to tessetf the M*. ppph : bear, u^Mlik^aubjcd, <rl^-' , those barn 
coaches,-as ttpr*Med<so hwdbpon"' a nSarwnews-pap^k' with which 
V twkus rmd/o^o/p8rt'.^'nWc<»#^unityf*M\ffie ! ^^blwp i ''tSS arnis . The motley et- 
So much forfeitdi^tyisthd tiityr^.ptmtry to'ftil Davison’*, eof- 
estedness, whkh^Mmagir%.^Et$^|dund .' i fwrst 'aUti yfr i'tfrc this press, which, I 
to be an humble invifodw of the again repeat it, is the greatest 

ednessrof Aiexkwinr,, jf/tlvofk 1)3^, indicted upon a country., 

▼•sou raised ! J»U corp^. R av *‘ ri ™, 

.Hied witbj an e8j^|ii]|'>p^4tts ‘mjitaii.t, t# two debates, 

public-spirii, ai^ in tivpl; 1 lj|j4pjt - <tfA«ofncntfc like these be# 

/lews-p^per* o^'CnluntonS!, ftt-tore “ the 

were, fdare say,,^4wu'tfp''by;^ini#fp^r t’bfl public purse.” .vlfct one 

they were HliteMifaiand gro»#f^i(i^tht^kfNl' \ Wntfl’d-pP^aliy.loqk for, is> an examination 
paid for at 8-guinea, orin tl% pay |* into the ff&essity/'df grant it >g so ninclv luo- 

pers, at balfa'|ptfceft, jperhap»,*ap«ec* k Hff^ bey as t^ey propovc to*tf»e House to grant, 
man, or any woftwa, no mat^tr who rnrjmlm^ r : One would'Ixpect to hestr the members ob* 
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jl-er, if they iJbjecfed to apy thing, either to 
the stnltnmt at the fWr,, oi ; "rhe sum. The 
occoriui 'Would ‘tfaKlraliy diflff l i($ftlf|f»r 
nv.mbeix to kb£w, if 'they haty it ■hj'tlteir 
p,/ver, iLivt ihe umi granted frtr the afroy, 
last Vi*,.sr..- Was jhipniperly espehaed; to 
point <jtW»w siviii^i, nilgai be 4 m$Se; tint! 

» to expose, to the Hoiise.Viny abuses’w bich 
had rdine to flftw-"1k!no^1ea^<?.' htsfetolof, 
$uy (hin^fci this way'; 'hisrebd of fthy&rPacfs 
and ear host inquiries 1 $s to Vbclher'Tm- 
rack and otiier abuses n'eiorrjrrected/'instead 
of any object ioh ti> the ffebriildussutiis charg¬ 
ed for'the mere mustering bf tfete'’"teWfhrs'y* 
* instead at any ctlcnlaUen to shew hoWestltall 
a portion 
i\v ami tl 


During fhis -time ©f -service his power ‘Over 
the soldier‘is alrtifdst absolute. We ctfn ptt- 
rVh almost :d. his pleasure, .'"He can shut 
against hih), by'his sole -will, the door of 
pfomat'lobyhe’can, in like' matin ir , hi ways, 
imprison him*; "for dm irreverent look or 
gesture life dm amsfefoim to be 'flogged; and 
will riiy Lbrci of CasHerCag'h, will'this pen-* 
tte' ai|d%ii(j^h Lord, this land' of-n idling 
humanity, where schools of reforms, and 
t,, ydtKfe^tf' fbr" prostitutes are daily rising up ; 
: ;lAuH'-bfe piete#d, that it is a /milt in Mr. 

Wln<!b|Sfe‘ , s pidti, that it considers a number . 
'’bfyfets military service as a proof that • 
ythepeaSon serving jws a claim to lu*urepro- 
iectjpn from hts cotmtiy; yr, will he say, ’ 
fhat 'dik'iplui^^chnhot be preserved by the 
Jbfrdrs feid thd. tnstg of the lash, without 
^fbefeutipa adding thejpower of starving the* 
heds no longer -able to serve? 
flat, tehile 'Mfe'Wmdhatn roitH, I Hun!:, 
be: regarded, by-All but tyrants, as being 
pom|^ij3y>Hriumphat)t In this argument, is- 
' lie ttot'few»e'iliar it apples, with equal force, , 
to tbeti$?/'"r,vof {he arms , who are 
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, c< avijv.ratbc!,y,« is,pajiji |o the offi-, 
be sbi.lijer: iiistehcWir'anf dalc^da- ■ 



dc’arlv vie are made lb pay for the 
atlbrded ns by the Generous- Haiidverians • 
instead of any thine dt this sort, w^fintT that' 
there were about Tourriieu hoursit»" 
debates up< n tftc relative merits'ofMjr, Fat's 
and Mr. Windham’s milifasry .pbfe#'; 'that 
some, score or (woofjests were clacked, and 
some thre> or ibuh'stiorfe bf Tories told; and 
Ibis h tailed totaling tha-amry fesHmafSsi 
As fo Mr, WimUumr’s'pfah, it g|^e9^‘,fo 
have done but little in the Waylbf raising 
torn, and ih,u l always iSioecwaJ from .it,; ■„ 
but, while it has been, 'evenip.this ’yfey,' 
better than the plariof Mr/Pitt, "it has done 
'WBtkarin; it lias sjytfen fhicoufery BotrattWg 
and vexation$ anW’fr has, at any rAte^tft Ira 
end to (he trouble and fexauboV'hlch the ‘ ‘ 
thef plan so abundaniiy’gat'e. Ttifeee 
ever, ctTtnii} , pMs'ont,4ih.ifefi&v't!ff|(^e%jvdl' 
pood. It has $dfed to the„n|Hjit«’ b$|h^«tv 
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ter plan so abundamly’gaps, Tw 
v or, certai ti'pMs-ont ,#hjfeh Ibv 

oou. It has g&fed to th&itfeiivt ^ . 

nig m those ;sofdicrs # , ^mh|:;thkt'bf'bh!Sphcmcr, I shall not 

turners, suH-a great,' barf of w^h » , 1 de?^’ itlso f.fibse tvtch a^hlpg evan^assWie. Put, 


street heggwit, or Wferein’-KdiSe piri^w«i'^.j 

-house; ^ ! * 1 ‘ . 1 

or comm 

v«l 

t! 


ich -T 


Alt\ 

r^ted-' 


.• lrirs ta^eii fipm the 

the power 'tij^Kn-entin^Rtp wiia hts 
served a f-erti’hi time, 
siott. Ih'is u;rs a ptt t 
Lord Cpstierengh Vcmnglainwl df, ! 
part, I am eontidfeflt, wlfl. 
cortsidetateman will h'ighlp^ipyJ 
% >•!- a arc liaifck* to _ "" 

yo.v tint n;- 
nothing <A a 4*j?iinejst 
conu-nn'd fevep oi'a.B 
■' qmtio-tdy dt^'harhabw.rbisttl' 
b!e, 'tint two .or three ouf u^ 

».■.-v be either tyr,’#,its <( . ....J .. 

- w.mld it tint be*'rb'flye In*t.dfey 

, f n-out twWIer" Story inf :, t o li^gisaVe 




y^|,(IS 4 »*?xbC^r 


rtipv, : h« must -vety Well know, liable to be 
cashiered, at any mbinem, without a trial; 
add "feytMi •tHlbottr'feaitse 'n^tgnrd, hj the 
Stile itkifqf theming, and that, too, uitkout 
t/mj y^ptyisiHliiy in the ministers or in any 
body'disc ? I«halbbe tokl, perhaps, that it 
is dlpocifes of blasphemy to admit, even by 
Wayt-uf hy|)othesis, that the K itig should act 
tvvstknicatly: or cflpricimisiy tow-ards any of 
^liis'- subjefetsi andparticular!)- towards a vp- 
Veranomcer.w’V am jm-am, also, that the 
tttrijfeVU^ljcr^ wjph respect to-'the present 
'Cidltan^dfer'iaiClticf; and, as 1 am by no 
adding Jo the titles of 
'Ui,’ 4 ;«toi.' Reveller (#8iber,a 1 ly best owed 


Slljl- 

no- 



fee from'supposing, that some 
flfe^^ier tobr borti/may'hca tyrant, 
ail ife|i^,^?^tfeictH’©,>n ! d capricious tv- 
blkpotverrio'the lit- 

jplost; 


ii a case ' (for Mr. Wind- 
bniVjswhere 
"* he 'ffechrs- of the 
_ :re to se- 
Chief a than re- 

_ __, in ; s||ih»e' fHpccts, *thcre- 

'and profligacy 

'smmibrtb&e». as to.saj^c : %»fe- regard'every 


.XadoSus man a# a liviug Hblel 
abofetflt^f)', & proper 
db-iS&Bd'dff^Sttce? Tliefe 
_ vv : ' Another point - pf View, 'to 
‘whibh t' t #wwd'%i«h as the 

^rlssid, Whieli I know him to be, of the real 
2 -ifeeities of hi $ coohtiy, tctwiew the power of 
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which I an? speaking.; and tbatis inlitsAo/i- I and wbi^rs upon tueir old pay,: while we 


cal ulfccfs, espptjtjjffiy \fffide officer* of, the 
‘army are alffiwtfdpto 'bg members of the 
House of OoniuHJlis. 1 shall lim e no bijp 
.jection to their being memhc-ns of that I louse* 
.after !t be pijftvei tjp tfautffiey can attend’ 
tlioir. duty" there -without neglecting them 
•military auty j but, when, tjbi» proojf.bsis 
been furnished, toe, J shall Strll ask,' how; 
they #an be regarded a» uidefMwtef&‘’atfau 
, so jpeg as the king has the absolute pywer 
of cashiering, that is to say* ruining, them/ 
.in fin tune or ilwte,, and perhaps |«$i£ 

'.out a trial, and without cause ? i ' 

am not t^bd told, that there arc Uo'military 
e-.nd Laval officer^ in.the present.Ho,»^p of' ■ 
Commons, who'arc not independent men ;" 
trad I want not to be^emiuded,' tiiat it is 
quite absurd to'suppose,' ihat the ptesyut 
king or his apparent successor, would cyer ,/: 
cashier an officer, or what is called taltf his 
regiment Jiom him, merely because he had 
• voted on the wrong side ; but, 'be plap is 
for i Parity, anti as .Mr. Winuham* looks 
deep into turn-, 1 am*astonished that lift 
should not leave thought of sprue chcclp,/ 
to this possible, though' Improbable, .abuse 
of power; aud, after nutoh reflect ion upon 
the subject, 1 can in no way acceuntfoMbe 
omission; but, m supposing, iffi* Mr*'Wnid-f 
bam, never having known, or' heard’ 
naval■ or intimity officer’s giving his vote"' 
from'the hope of promotion or from the 
I fear at being cashiered or laid upon the shelf,. - 
and never having known, ot beard of, any 
officer's having, been .so fre,;*fPd h/conse¬ 
quence of git iug his vote against ;h$ minister - 
of the day, did not, even accident, think 
of any Midi (•heck as that w’hffih llie creadef 
will perceive 1 .liar y in eonien-q^'p&tion, nr$J 
which is no other than sffiiilfffifo that whiph. 
jic has vufh so much jtt-iieu flaffilipipaiptf* 
provided for the soldier, n*m^£.t*^ri|p ( j 
against utter ruin, except in cases ftf guilt,, : 
proved upon trial. tTpqn thc^d^mnfd 
ix/H-nse of Mr. Wiiidhati)‘s,|>lan,XoM'*C:rs-'i 
•tloreagh and Mr. Ptuqstval have, 'at different 
times, expatiated largely, insbtnucbi' tli.it 
hasty observer would almost forget tfcat, they . 

, had been followers *f Ilia squandering 
the patron of the lYoth^iffi: .peJan«*ys, 
the UaviSons, ai*d thousands oT their like, 
and would take them for, most rigid “ jgpn£- j 
“ diaus of the pubilp purse.” fSpt^' vvhtlfi*' 
we hear them thus swelling out,the expense 
■ attendant*)!! tjffi addition made ffi dhe pen¬ 
sioner's allowance, to the pay of veteran,,,, 
soldiers, and the .miserable pittance, hardly 
worth naming, doled out lo the* officers pf 
the infantry, while those of the cavalry are 
left to purchase their new wallets and him 


b<?ar. tlieffi SO. Ipuiiy declaiming against this 
“ <|»ormous’’ expense, not a word do we 
; hear' from *them about the expense of thm-o 
‘ #qug sinecures, called burrai W-master-hips } 

Opt a word about the tep qjoustmd npur.ds a 
year sinecure tc*,ffie Ap^tVcar^yTeneial; 
not a \v:oi*l about the three thousandponies M 
: a;y<^x*/to. t$e ynjuiaj^SUcfSiiih Ifcmnsto'- 
tome, while H(i. i* receiving pay vs 
a captain of a, foot f.eginffim win; h is cito'td 
’ upon hard, duty; pot irwerd about Mr.Hus- 
kissyp’s six Ipiidred'pcnn.dsa year for bemg' 
a^ouffiffiffig or other to the anoy in.Ceylon j 
lifot a w t ;rd about the endjess tniw of commis¬ 
saries and contractors, <nr^r>, y, ith' the money 
"raised in. taxes, are:;purchasing the eslares of 
those wjjsorrf those taxes have i ninesL; nor a 
w«ri| ybeiHthe expeiise ofjihe office of <tun- 
' tnander in Chief arid its staff. Mo: there is no 

• coming tips tray,,without rubbing, some- 
Where o#! other, sgainst a friend or a ielati¬ 
on ; yet.it is here, it is in the In audio* 
whettt little or no duty‘is’pevfv'rmat h,r the 
pay, ,’i^'pie saving of money might he made. 

Jnto these, had | born a member of p.u iia- 
meuty^-''uld J bavp dived. 1 v.-,,)J. J ja v e set 
myself seriously al|bft' the inquoy. I would 
have shewn wlt^t vi’as thus expended. J u odd 
have-proved, that it wa ^\n no Wise eondu- 
civy to die public .good j but, ’that, on the 
contrary, while It added to the pecuniary 
burdens of the people, it added r:i.-o !<> iiie 
means of depriving them of their pohti--.il 

j and civil liberties. This wpitdd I have don*-*?— 
and I would not hare beffin diverted from 
,'my purposh by a f&xv snips of Latin, nor 
by the.old fffiife,id-bat c dories about a crook- 
backed P'iet'fltid'prricst’s nvbd, \ylridt l had 
lipard fpy, old qpmmdes, H>tmd the guaid- 
roomffiffi," repeat’ ^ hundred times from die 
jeds.of' ——V. Loho 

’i&t - idn Mffi UO’th instant 'L.*pd V.sn.unt 
hlpihtestone brought forward, House 

diC^rhtiioMS, _ hik promised rfffl^ift'relaiv-s 
tb the C)nde. pj 4 pgr!^*i that is ttPjj&f, ilia; tlv 
papxtriiv.whiCh:;i(j ; ere before printed, up,;h e 
'rttotiiiri of Mf. respecting LcmVv’el- 
le^y'-s ..conduct towards' the Xal:.,ii and 
provincept thideflfeit which*pap<-is hac. bn n 
jimnnlled by 1 the dissolution of p-.ik.nu nt, - 
,,'lhould lyf^gain prinied. Lord liouick did V 
fhot rcp'e#?ihei'iu-gumerit^ xvhidi he mrdo • 
n%!of, yflien J«'ulkc%1«iM* £ju\ v not. . of 
fhis fotfdffied^inotiop ; but. as imniffyr and * 
with 11 tilt- ffir ol an offi.- al (icuffiih-r <,f 
i Lorffi WcilekUy, lw lose h* qnn»tiun1Unrl 
'^Folkcs'onC a»;t«> the time and manner of his 
, future proceedings, and raked him wi. b iks r 

• lie iritende$to bring ibnvSd all (lie effing.** 

: that Mr. Fauil ha* brought forw.ud 1 in this 
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questioning Lord Howicl# was joined by Sir 
John Anstriither, of whom we will speak 
more particularly by-itrid-by j and this If. t ier 
seemed very 'anxious to ascertairf the precise 
time, and mode of proceeding of Lord 
Fqlkestajge, wb6£e answer was, in substance, 

, this 3 ihat*he pledged himself to bring for¬ 
ward no chari^e^eept upon the subject of 
Lord Wellesley's' conduct in Oudej wfhieh' 
was the only-part of his conduct that he nad, 
as yet, fully made up his mind upon; that, 
wiijt lespeet to the money charge, he cer- 
taialy.d'.d not mean to bring mat forward},, 
. that, ;;s-n> the question of the Cafnafic, he 
should have that to the Right Hmouralk ■ 
the Treusnier of the Navy, wlStf had called 
for the proofs upon that subject" in 1802, 
mid who had solemnly pledged h'lnise|f to 
the House and totfic country to bfing for« 

■ ward and prosecute a charge thereqtt, ^’hts,, 
af er tvro intervening sptedsers, Ihgiught jpp 
Mr. Sneridan. who, in the paper®f his b’p-' 
sum flicn*l and brother place-man Perry 
of the Morning Chronicle, is reported to 
have said : “that the motion . 

“ probation, and liehopej|i that' faa Jjbble- 
* r mot er would not consider his billing de~ 
ff dined to notice the alipsiori which he had, 
“ thought propei t»make fp fclpjafr the ef- 
“ fet t of atty disrespectful inattention. The 
,e noble lord’, in aunouncuig hi^tYinaitional 
“ notice, had expressed bis hones that the , 
“ original mover of 'these .papers 'would 
^ “ M.ru cd in bis petition—[No, said Lord 
IvCstone jstated that such 
“ hope of Mr. Panin. Oh, that 1, he had 
,! such hopes,(added M’r- Sheridan),was eji’“ ‘ 
“ tretm-ly piobabtp. He ^’gs^jab'Sot^jt, a 
“ very active cam niter lnd*sanguLne politi- 
*' dan,, but,, ke roust exeu«| me (said Mr. S ) 

“ if I decline to s\ in his bribes- 

“ 0< laugh). Lot as to tie fie',' 

“ annoutiftid hi* iceolntfdii fo’jftlrsfie ajlff-' 
“ ^renyfse 'front rfliatt fallowed by||ii$ 

“ Ixni. #jpi|. 'Then of erntrse hemsap- 
“ proverTW' his hull. mep^^ntJidc ^gf pro- 
* { ceedistg If was raf|i^: ; 'Wpris‘S^ tlitft, 
“ the iioUit* lord did q&L Jtl the* copi'SC'of 
“ tin- lest, or thej)r*ct$j«| s§ssioii^ a®H&e 
“ his hon. friend to abandon tjiat mode. -It 
, “ was not quite Vo fnet^lyp h$t to haven 

“ given ftie lpnL; ’I>ut a 'l^pra^ljtwo as tf$ 
“ the pledge to which the pablo lord igtiL 
* “ alhtdid. ,lf that niftlP lord 'Ititd jjjeeft,,,' 
“ preset, be might have heat'd luftt; 

“ or tlfne time-,, state dl-ithat 
“ houses the reasons , w hk^i : r ' i prodtfct l d the.! 
“ diilyhloiTipl.iinodof, and alsq thegrouads 
i<m vfpotY which % thought p.roMr to decline 
■“ bringing forward tnix ’question. He,* 
. “ Imvveter, utterly denied that he had ever 
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“ forfeled die slightest pledge on this bu- 
“ sines*. He deniedjnyinan even to catch 
“ him tripping. Alftfiat he* ever said, and 
*\ the grounds upon* which he aetpd, lie was 
ready to repeat again, and^pon that re— 
f< petition would confidently test For the 
** justlSfcation of hiS’conduct. Whenever 
“ that cohduct wag fairly represented and’ 

“ clearly understood,* he could have no fear 
of censure. He was now prepared V> de- 
u ’ctere, ;tbat‘ if any other person, whoever » 
"ff that person’might be, should bring for- 
■•tWrd' ; ’^|trs question, he'would most dis— % * 
1 f i finetl/pledge himself to give that person ' 
u his most zealons, sincere, and ftreryious 
'"** dfeSisIdnCe-^to exert *as much of his hum- 
“ ble ability in tavtiur of the motion, as if 
’* if were dcmally brought forward by him- 

Belfl^k-What truth there is in the 

speech, as tbits fmblishcd*by the piace-hnn- 
tef Perry, we shall see presently j but we. 
must first give, the’ reply of Lord Folke¬ 
stone, who did not, jn spite of Mr. Sheri- ‘ 
'^^’S^Vdsitife; assertions, seem to hav'e been 
shafeh in his opmion.—His lordship replied, 
fhdt he would ndt enter into a controversy 
“ with the Right ffovoura/ fc Gentleman 
“ upon the subject of his former pledges. 
ft But he recollect eel very accurately that the 
“ right horn gent, did promise to bring this 
question of the Carnatic before the house. 

■“ As to the grounds upon which he was 
“• induced to abandon that question, he 
% xeaily was not apprised of them. He bad 
“ hear^ son^thibg of the right lion, gent \s 
' ft ' pnwillingnysB to {fxcitc ttnpleasant feel- 
“ ings among hts colleagues in office—that 
“ is, 'plain’English, that he was not wit- 
to, hist his place. * Tile noble lord 
wks, however, glad to hear the right hon. 

**• gent.'s pledge tnis evening. For his stre- 
v * ! ^vtbp’s andslncere Assistance, wherever ha 
T WoUld be strenuous and since re, would 
“ be a most important acquisition indeed. 

fibble Ibrcl repelled the idea that, lie 
“ was (be substitute of Mr. Panll or any, 

“ men} Hewas acting from a sense of duty, 

;f‘ and |ren-* ihS -friends of lord Wellesley 
“ ou|jnt to%e obliged to h i m for the course 
“ he was about to taKet it would aiFord • 
“ Ibem , ail* rq>p<htunity vindicating hn 
“ cliarabrer — and the- diameter of their 
“. country also, which was stained by the 
** ad^ Tmpujed to hit**'*,, if these imputati- 
** ohsshould prow robc irojust, he declared 
ff that he Should t»-rf‘ higmy gratified, t for ’ 
be had "no personal -prejudice whatever 
“ vgaiust .lefd Wellesley.^ As to the course 
“ lie metflif’ to jtnrsue,' itVouid be open to 
“ any other member to propose a different 
“ Course, if he-fhouglit fit, and this course 
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would not at all interfere with (lose who j ger to take up lb* matter, he would take ** 

•i wished to go the length of impeachment.” up. Thus pushed, and having, probably* 

——Upoa.ihM th&JO'ght Honour alle Sheri- failed in some object to he obtained by hi® 

dan is reported to have risen again, and to forbearance down he came, burning with a 

. have observed; tel tk .mwhw warmth, “ that no patriot flame and melting with humanity; 

“ doubt til# noble lor4 wished to have,his ! and, towards the close of % speech,in which 
“ public conduct ascribed to proper motjyes, he seriously attifcked Mr. Nicfewr for pro- 

■ “ and if he, expected to have-credit given sumiag ’o’entertain a suspicion of his mo- ' 

“ him for such motives, he .would not be so fives, and ip which -be* j«f fty described the 
“ forward to impute improper motives to tpnw«C»k>ns in the Carnatic as the most ty- 
“..others. (He or, hear!/ l\7ithregt>id-to j mnnical and abominable that the world had 
“ the motive jjgnoh .the noble 1pm had ; ever heard of, he made his pledge in the fol-. 

. " thought prt^cr to. ftUribttte he J lowfng.Mords: “I shall be satisfied if mi- 

> '• would ask that.noble lord tott^tenj what* j';V- nisters (the Addington.',) will take* up the^ 

“ part#f his public conduct & had over ‘j " matted in such a way as to bring it to a* 

• “ seen any thing to justify the umppstatidn j " fall ap'd fair investigation; but, if they do 
“ he had attempted to fix upon him. to j r< not, I PTEDGfi myself to take it up in 
•' shew that he would..be ipdocssd to abaa- t “ nucha vf-ity,;th3t, if the government ofln- 
0 don his principles from a love of|l|fce|'pp,J " d.ia ha* beefiguilty pfethe inordinate acts 
to sustain agaiiftt him any charge ofincpftT 9 “ how charged upon them, the British na- 
* c sistency. if the noble ford had Md a ^t»oh, at least, shall be rescued from the • 

“ rept n-cal lection of the proceedings of that*' “ suspicion of giving countenance to acts so 

•“ house, the noble Iprd would kite te$pvrn ! “ flagrant und atrocious/' 'Whereupon he 
“ that he did, t wo ^eys before th^ »presept j mined for pape.pl, winch papers he very 
“ ministry carp# into-.plater state the j quietly offered to lie nnproducul until the 
“ grounds upon. which* he tops hidtaced fo very" (<uf'day of the session of 1803. having, 

«* Recline bunging forward this question re- ! as, (he public, wait not fail to recollect, bom 
“ respecting the Carnatic,- pt the Sana© : coquetting with the Addington’s, and sume- 
'• time, j dodging himself to support any , times sitting upon the Treasury Bench, uu- 
“ person who'should bring if thrtt'aVd.'V-— ■ ring the ifeteryal. ,• He says now, that he for- 
It was the place-hunting ciew in the Strap- m ally,gave up the inquiry two years before 
ger’s gallery, doubtless, that exclaimed be came mm place. I lecollect nothing of 
l u tar! hear!" upon this occasion; for, | this; amV, tint only giving up of this que‘- 
was there ever an argument more falfegmus, , tion by hijn, that I believe evr was puHi* iy 
than that, if you impute iiuprope^ rnotivcs made, wayon the 2>id of April last, in 
to others, upon proef hovySvaf clear, ypp .winds: ‘*’F retain, my ■•former sentiments 
your-idi must he suspected of acting npoff . " respecting tl>e transactions in the Carna- 
binnlarmotives'- Yes: it niipst have h.e^ the “ tic; but,-l have expressed, in confidenc ■, 
crew- of thrfdaily press, in the gn$%gf?b 4 t • “ |o the bon. gent. (Mr. Francis), the im- 

cried “ hear i tutor t at an arghtnen* like “ propriety of introducing any subject. that 

this. But, as to the./at#,;'foe snnpfe feet f «tJ ufd have a t lcnde.bcy to divide his Ma- 

. of Mr. Sheridan’s forfeiting jhlyd^gpiMth' <r jetty/rhi^istfrs, at this important crisis. 
respect to the Carnatic. I efth count a.ja-nfe, , 4 C '\A tide’wqy co»<* T pesfcaps, when the suh- 
at least, of other pledges, whiH^his has for-: if-Ject may pe,t,Ji^pp. up ytftp&‘'qdoaniage § 
feited to the public. Upop the ^fjtMustion <if V" feu, Wo not'think, that^ .^fcrent nio- 

t the Irish Catbolicks, or FarJianiputafy Re- “ ment i« | fi^pable ohte’l?4r—Is this 

form, oft he PensiopList, p)f the l,ndia Bill, breaking apled^e,' honest reader, or is it 
of flie Sedition Bills; aud appi)-to|py, toffey «(M ? As tobis bavjpg said, two years before, 
other questions, I will, produce Ms pledges tj^it li^ would rut fake up the question; first, 
to the people, to the peopfe fepm hadiom l«s ‘IdonBt believe foe Tact; ’und, secondly, if 
stole tljat unmerited popularity, of wipch 1 ] the (act he trisfe, all that he gains by it is, • 
had the honour in assisting to-dcprive him, ’ that fie pioke his pledge two pears soonerV 
But, for the present, iel; us* COnteilt burl than wtfVhfl^hf of; and, instead of break- 
selve.s with the pfedge tj^on 08 question; ^4w it for,the sake of place, Uroke # 

of the Carnatic; a question,, which he> it TO# the |ake of getting a place to keep, 
tyok ujfin the spring pf lfiC®.;, He was,* Atftpv rate the motive imputed to, him by 
even theft, pfeying some! .Selfish gtftnp^ fvoril'^olkt^prll will, to every impartial 
about it; for he.put. tifiP his motion for* j»an, appear,to be the real motive, how- 
papers so often,* and upon pretences m> ntfsa*-ever it may be attempted to* bg .dis- 
iislaetory, that, at last, Mr. N it'll oil, gave* guised.-——Mr.^ Wellesffy Pole lock oc- 
»otire, that if Mr,‘Sheridan delayed any Ion* CaSiou to cumpliaic&t Lord Folkestone upon 
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been in tie House, have asked him, whe¬ 
ther the fuidem+i.irg. was nr aw iropoatant, 
7 mu’ than' it W 3 -> when Mr, /’«»// embarked 
in it; and, I wuui.i have asked him, wlnn, 
at,.what period, in wjktil single inytSnce, he 
ever lent his tts^istauee to MtsMfeull, ever 
gave°him.tJbo smallest cfjcour.i&einent to pro¬ 
ceed,’’svar once said that tiie undertaking 


' the delicacy, with which he had introduced 
the subject, and to draw a contrast dEativ.et- 
tugeous to the conduct of Mr v . Fanil; 
manliness of which must be tnudu,admired, 
when we consider that he never .threw out 
any miptitanoijs again!)t Mr. raid', when iho 
1,liter wa»*to/seisi to answer^iar He now 
* charges Mr/Paull with iralduatence. 1 It has 
been amply provedJ tW~ that gentlchum'a j was of any importance gt all, ever puiiLMr. 
conduct ctftvld not be /irriy asm bed IGj.tov' 1 ’j Paotl ^...single compliment up'u; the rrymy 

1 proofs of m* integrity and perseverance, un- 
tilyhit fhe Westminster election, lie found ft 
eonveniyat so to do, innrdart* recover some 
'httljg- fhattSr of his teat popularity. It was 
at Westmiriter, it was at the. hustings of 
Coyeui Garden, whi\her, observe, too, he 
was brought by Mr, Pauli,* that Samuel 
Whitbread,was taught the impurUince of the 
■iler, ate wholly nnsujtpoj't- prot^edtegs against J Loid Wdlo-Wj and, 

, vtm^n tha tdiarge,andj.|fee \iky assured, that the people, who 

wtfh hi*, teachers'upon that occasion, will 
■ not be satisfied by a mere resolution of dis¬ 
approbation upon the Oude charge 6tily, 
withont pbuwning even a light, of the money 
chargey Showing how fhiftions upon millions 
of)jyEagJish-taxes havsa brai'expended in In¬ 
dia, and how far we owe our nppres-iions ate 
home to that expenditure. From the mefit 
of my Loyd Folkestone, whom I have always 
considered as one of the soundest men, both 
itiheii and in heart, that (his kingdom af¬ 
fords Tam, I trust, one of the last to endea¬ 
vour to detract, but, I am sure, his lord- 
ship's justice, wifi make him sc; ivi viifclle 


tivej and, let it be obserud, 
that, when both were in the House, Mr. 
Pauli has, over and isc again, called, upon 
this Mr.■Wellesley to-show' that aftygrbund., 
tS>r a contrary su.-piuon existed* apd never 
Inis the latter been to answer such call. 

•--Mr, Wellesley Pole now assess, that 

the* rh trges against his relation- of rapine, 
vnbb'e-y, and murder 
ed by proof, but 
evidence weie lying upon the tabkf of the- 
1 Jonw, Lord Archibald Hamilton declared, 
that those charges were substantiated by the 
proof adduced And, it this ci eel a ration was 
roneel, will a mere resolution of disappro- 
bvion, on thepaitof the House, ’®e adtv 
mate to tlie cltarges and proofs, upon which 
it will be founded? Will it rescue/''to 
us 1 * i he words of Mr. Sheridan’s pledge, 

“ the Jhitish nation from the 'SuJpjcjc&i of 

“ giving count;nance to Such {tots?”- 

As to the conmi'L betweeta th& iatifcuagd of 
L ad Folkestone and that of Mr. f’aull, at 
tlie introduction ot tin; question, I appeal to 
the vf;port of the debate (see Pari. Deb. April 
2'1. lbOo), whether; Mr, Pauli's language 
was not full as moderate as that of Lord 
Folkestone, not forgetting the important cir¬ 
cumstance, that bis conduct' received the 
unqualified approbation 'of Mr. Windham 
and i he’Pi inee of Wales, The situation- of 
L"rd Folkestone is very different nosh from 
what Me Pauli's \V 0 , at any stage of the 
pi •o.-e-lings^ ||r||s lordshrp.Js to get papers,., 
unopposedi Mr.'Ktull had to tight,- 

inen by uiclS#'papersis Sis con¬ 
test, it was " absolutely nWeajwte^, that u he 
should insist up; n the CrjMkialiip' of the 
art*, to prove winch do thdfHonse these pa* 
pars were wanted, and if was equally ij@ces-- 
siiry for him to use such language as could 
•clone convey.au adequate idea of thbse acts. 


or 


having 


.—Mf- Win thread 
nient my . Lofd .Folk «> tone 
brought iqrvrard the.questio’ii, and to *sat£ 
that the country is indebted to him for'it. 
]n these sentiments no oqfe hicre 

cordiality than I do'; but,/vhen &fr. V/hlt- 


arduous undertaking,” I woulcf, had 


ie 


rtiafc upon any comp! in tent paid him a® 
cspence of-Mfy Fanil, Iptd it not b<u*n foi 
whose exertions,, 'for whose integrity and 
•jpehermue;*, awaited w; ihey were fiom all 
<{uariersy’his lordship and. the public would, 
to thlsbouf.'have been in almost total dark¬ 
nesses to the deyds of Lord Wellesley, \. h<> 
Would. in ail probability, have been, at this 
moment, a lesdmg member of the cabinet. 
We owe. to-'Mf. fiull, not only a 1, non ledge, 
and how a ^orottgh knowledge, of the con¬ 
duct of Lord‘Wellesley, but dlso of the con¬ 
duct of o th« Fast- India Company, and of 
those c.<)mplicateil>concerns (before involved 
in’ luysterX), through the means of which 
rhis Wrering, 'country, has long .been de- 
prived^uf the fruit o£ jt.3 labour; insomuch, 
flint, When Tfe Sre now called ftpon fob taxes 
to support the . Ea|t India Company, wo 
knbw r hoW tp-reason.; wc know what answer 
fogive; we know how to juc|f 0 uS ~ ^ 1C c « ,! ” 
duct and the l rnotive«,,of our nders. For all 
this, «nd for nh*bh more, we are Indebted to - 
Mt. Pauli, toward* whom 1, for my part, 
ehterjain my full. sharp of public gratitude; 
aad, tl is not an indiscreet expression, utter¬ 
ed, or #rUtcn, in a aaoineiu uf haste or of 
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Justice- oi' India, wheee he fiad a>ala 
,-£'7,0<J0 a year, and, aft*!! having r.tssi 

Calcutta seven years Upon. tint, valit^ftjFbsMs,.' 
upoTi his rptireWcm, ht«i a -p ufoort *6f 
0 (h). a ycai sctdod U;^>a hip 


•the Era India Ca.i 


“ tber the govmyneM n ews be true or no*, 
•, < %th^| , reticfe i ha,ye yti'fwpr$ever£ losses, 
j^cWT' - em‘ be *» that.** Yes, 

there'tan. Sir, aedi entemia that doubt f 
do not any probability of their having 

Otv.., j lu oTkiu.*, 1 , - ft . i _ l : _' 



riu V^ tv v 14 -Av .< w-«v- w* v#»v vr^iifc 

i-iuir before the Privy Council, to. which is’ s. x.vvsbxovm* s^x* "viutt a■’j ci> _ vo**y * 

infixed a salary of X’i, 503 . a ye^'};..ant^. lfr»Sbcfli>^,.^ out withstanding nil the 

. b:ue heard, that this place ri? UThe made a } Ilowrv prospects, which the newspaper* 


/«<(, /U. one for,him : that is to say, we 2re;to 
have the honour tiVp^ llinlth’is salary for 
ln» life certain ! Who would 'Dpt, for „yueh 
purpose, yie up, at Air, Sheridan’s calif' 


!, of Napoleon, 

aw?$ bpf*.W egjim ,#. w, that, ifjhe inis a de« 
French standards will 
►, be'filing# St. fetersburgh before May-day. 


present. . * 

My yi& fetter to the Electors of West¬ 
minster vriis ready ; but, the two following 
lyUersj upon i important M.bjei s, now under 


tITu neeess tries of life t" Wha| biUjffi dpg y^‘j ihe.y considert^ia ot parliament, compel 

_ t . . . ...» .1 «“>» *■ . , M1 hin * ,V, / V #t«T% HiiS 1 . fT* M. , LI ! ..1. . i i ! L I*. _ ._ X 


there, who would • gru-lge to niortga^ his 
last acre, or sell the shift off. Rfs bagkrathej: 
than leave this salary unpaid ? . 

Continental W\k. -I have this 

morning been reading some dozencoluuiu* 
of fuMugn intelligence, and some hail dozes 
of jKihpuper 'comments thereon ; add the 
conclusion, in niv mind, is^Hat tip reports 
communicated to the ministers, and publish¬ 
ed by them, onSatuiday last, respecting tlie 
billies m I’viland, arc tv! ally falijc; .and* that 
the Fiench accounts of the operations iu that 
country are sid:startludhj true. ' ** slf Jjwt.dfv 
“ ccive ourselves the truth, isfiot .tp tty i " 
and, surely, never wore theie poor wrefthes, 
who deceived themselves so grossly as we of' 
this newspaper nation have dosefor tbesfii 
eighteen months past., Seventpen,times 
have we (not/, however) believed the Em¬ 
peror Napoleon to be completely over¬ 
thrown; twice have we be 3 ievo«| that ire 
himself was morally woundedj and onct^ 
that his army were dead with, the dysentery f 
His mt*n are like Mr.*Bays’ s*. they nib, up 
and fight after they arc dea4 I cautioned 
Mr. Perry against placing,#Ujjr vtry great re- 
liandteupwn his favourite idly, the dysentery; . 
for, I w«s apprehensive, ‘ that ft would not,, 
itl a French army, operate a$ it did in to% 
Bruuswieker’s army in Champagne. I 
ceive, however*,through all the Exultation of 
the Morning Chronicle, a conscibosnes^ 
that the government neynls false. , I see the 


me,t®,,.put off fhe publication ot it for another 

'week.* ,;' 


• MH 1 TAP.Y FORCE. 

’ (Concluded from p. 126) 

Had the French been at liberty to 
employ any ’ considerable part of their 
regn&r force against rlu-wE insurgents, <TTey “ 
would have been very scion subdued. As 
to what ,M. S. states about the Rone a ns 
having no army '« pay Ullxfter the siege of 
Veik h proves nothing at ah." The Roman 
troopa^i' believe, until the *iege of* \ c ft 
! returned borne during the winter, but except 
during that intA'val they were constantly in 
t|e field, and nwfe inpt^d tp ^he hard-hips 
and perils of war fern the trmpH sfritli whom 
they had to rmjte*jd and, et#eqwent!y, they 
vancmished them:’ M. S. rcmttfhs, that the 
Continent has wen mined in despight of 
standip-armies. ’ Rut wimt inference dots 
he mean to draw from this. ? Not surely that 
the continental powers would have made a 
more *ticce9%|pl struggle, if they had been do-, 
fended by »mote irregular rout oTforce This * 
3 s@ut^‘a pervsfrfidon ofl^story. that lie 


whO' ^riottWy resorts to'it appears to me 'toa 
be quite-beyond the lyacli of argument. Hoes 
it follow, thgt because one regulars army 
beats anotherfegul-.ir army, that, therefore, 
it would have been successfully opposed hy an 
irregular force. It wouid, oue sijouM Ima¬ 
gine, be mere conformable, both to sound 
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fagicjaid to common rense, to argue afar - British feugair from the Continent, having 

■fibri against irregular troops. As to pensions kept (He average priee of that article far « 

and Sinecure places, 1 am not :awwe that enough below 50s, wife cwt. The present 

there is any sort of connection between that price is about 37 s. 1 bus this intended tax 
subject, and the propriety of raising and (which as |recollect'^as tahe^aS likely to. 
maintaining a, regular force, That there produce an annual revenueoftK»,000l.) has 
may barton pensions and .-sinecure net hitherto yielded one single farthing to the 

places I cafrread% believe * but, atrthe same Exchequer. , | do indeed, hope from the • 
tjfce, I do nqfcfoMfca* ariy great reforma- conStdeyatfifjluStipft of ^.present administra¬ 
tion wilWje this respect, wniil , 9 . tion.jtfcf* «be act for imposing it will lie re- 

reformation tafepbee in the selfish phnef- pealed^lbr, id addition to its actual ine#- . 

pies of human natwfos Thtoe are apt, l mpr i9*.demonstrnbly of the most op¬ 

pose, more sinecure places, nor toe 'they pfosaseend cruel tendtotby. A crop of su- , 
more pn worthily bestowed at present, than than almost any other produce of - 

« any former period j and, altbdOjpt the' . 1 %. liable to be.datmged|iy unfa- 

* great majority of m*nkipd are always ready . V3Wit|l#t; {feasodaf ) * wbdb sot rtimius, iA»dh' 

to practise every sort of fawning «CTlifty jfor . : c9Tnp$l jmler-. A very wet or a very dry 
a place, it does not follow &«;»& Wse \$p the frequency and inteu- 

aecept of places are Of that despfptito.. - in$fcpi$al climates can scarce- * 

There are, indeed, fo all ptttteft-ag* offM ft pe vimagineahv those, who have not wit- 
derlings, who consider att»bn«mt,*fl^^ wilitefce off more than nine- 

a sort of sordid speculation, which, brings Tenthsfopm the -expected produce of r, held 
them in possession of emolument and in- ' of By the fund*um*ncd Imv: ef¬ 

fluence when thdh* party is in powsry* and it,,. Godftflln^utse, all other cuirivatois of the 
is in the fond hope of thoshifej^pi* day*,' earth'ate enabled, wlfeirth^. quantity of their 
that they patiently suffer a proflcf^bhf^toiv <$Op*^h»inifoed, to derive some allevia- 
power and profit, until a n^utiomwjdhh'' distress from an enhanced once, 

state shall happen favourableIb&fheir Wislpfe. nrijinarre* of our houmous Crea- 

Against these sort of pebptelyou noefonot tor,Wray'S*dealing out his chastisements 
rail. Even if you were, to prevail if for as .to ’1 with^mesey, fefwd teotfpefing h.s very curses, 
awaken them'from their -golden dumber,. ft-that bejjsficont course of things which 
they would only reply to yiott'ih^lWWBrds of' -W* call mtme^kxx all cases consistent with 
tlu* Jew . \ ; €, '■ fo&wijL 'and conducive to the purpose* .of 

Unless >*011 rail tlie seal from oft'yfce bead ■, by whose wisdom 

You do ljut waste yourwitwJ, •• decreed, and by whose power it .4 ulwr-fd. 

■ ■ , * * B.— >fo». 9*.,I®07* ^i 9 ’'Ch|l!i!fctiv^iapensation in the case of 

- -- ~t*~ , (he sugar growto, Mr. Pitt thought fit to 

s ,.SUGAR T^pE. .-....fV-,.,' ,-dh^C-Arf ; ; &»d-wit'S the unfeeling undirtin- 

Si*»-In my last letterfp, ^) I toffo gufftrfof|»pacity of a financier, 1 ‘he «o di- 

il appear, ootjqnTv that the footygy, .returns drawbacks on th,e exportttion 

. from Sugar esfiges for along tinfo|^jhad ^of-^irjpf^Tldntation sugar, (thereby at the 
not kept pace with t tho^ ;any 1 -s'sijjBiHg.Mjjie gi i ribg''mr rivals an advantage* in 

other employment <^f otir cajftttd atr&fkOT'fy- ■ and, consequently, so 

-try, . bnt^^^wfei^li^tte.,%uc«e*sIwdtaka^ of it in years of failing 

place Within Wtet- 90 ?<t&k hi the price qF. _ tfcarai' unhappy planter is edectoally 

sugar, wi}S.M^M|f insufficient m. de%iy the '' pm#ed^d.^n:i '.thefpossibility of obtaining 
addition toW^Mrect chaif^s alotfe «fuq|ing. thdt IpnAwiijaf price, which alone eoold af- 
the article wfyjch had been jipeurfod do,ring fond him^iy-^lt would ht best be a very 
the former period. On thia head^Jhen|for#v jrg^eitjcm, for the diminu- 
I shall not give you much fortlrer troupfe.# I tion in qeatoity of the produce of his bud. 
vy^ll, however, remind yon, tl^t this mere Novr,,jf ii'foafofeift, tlnd foe tendency of the 
Cttstoms on sugar beve-becn au^tonfodmore 3s. caetingept diuty which I have.mentioned, 

• four-fold since the .comnS^iteait of .«o far- as* the .sugar 

the'Americas Tfcty yrdNlpP 6». 8d.« ; "pWtto iVco»*&rpe^i'with that of the wicked 

theywe now 2fs. ptoewt . Id-ttel-lastwe*- foininatton'tjf the dt^wbadtseffecied by Mr, 
won of-payljjattiept a toptidgent. eddHieo^-ef Pitf.’ IfS ten^etfcy pJahtly- is to keep the price 
H per cwt; ^making foe aggregate 30s.) was of sugar helow^wwt point, to which without 
enacted, to take place in Eto® the toerag® this unnatural and cruel Interference it would 
•pripr of the commodity shosld -teiaOs. per t r4«s^|n hllev^Bon of foe calamity of a de- 
c*tofo^Biis|ax, ind*^d, hascfef ytefroperatied, ijpieat crop; So $ir- as the cotummert ar® 

‘ BwHbrig'a t^easnnp? for the exclusion of affected, fo» operation of this tax (if it ever ' 
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should operate) would be Rot less unreason¬ 
able f though the oppression being diffused 
among so much more numerous a body, 
would not be so severely felt by the iadiyi- 
duals com pos ing if, Sugar is now in this 
country a tUbessary of .comfortable life. To. 
all the consumers of it in a time of scarcity, 
the language of tie 3*. cooupgent.^uty 
would be this, “ By in us&voufable season, 
the quantity ofsugar produced this year isSo 
njucli less than usual, that (botsdt nstaqding 
our foolish and wicked interference To oi>4; 
struct the natural'courste of ; t§angs> the price 
of it is arrived at an uncotpteon ' height' 
This bring the case, «Sei^g'iw^w»fiww- 
reAdy incomrapded by*the dnevitalji^deBr- 
ness of this necessary of lite, we,' yoUr gover- 
nors will interpose again'; aed sifitee -$ 0 gttr is 
already so dear as to ywherntyte-* * 

joying the use ef it so amply as you flight*' 
desire, we will impose on it a ncwgtftf* ..iiy 
order , to make the purcfessttpf $t fiti!hjfca$m5 ; 
costly and difficult.’* On Mt»s subject it Is 
scarcely needless to say nw*e. I *vp; otily 
repeat my hop^, fhat the considerate justice 
of the present administration, willforthwitli 
expunge this 3s. duty from fhostatots jx>o|h,. 
where it stands at present unpn>f^al# a| a 
source of revenue, impotent of all good, and 
operative only as the legltijaate cause of 
constant apprehension and inexpressible dis¬ 
content. It cannot escape t®h,. observation 
of our financiers, and it should on no account 
CMfepe their recollection, thst-ln thepreient 
times they are most, particularly boiftid tp 
secure to all persons of ps^jiertSjf a sufficient 
income from their possessions. , In 1707, 
Mr. Burke computed (tlflrd letter to a rp'em- 
ber of parliament, p, C)5), that .a full tlui'd of 
the expenditure of people of fitpserty wept 
in taxes direct and,md t reot, rffae 
of the umes imposed sihce.(t^t'tjsii)K%!*hx-- 
elusive ot the tax on property).-;pdj|^4^rabj^| 
more than half- the amount crf'those which 
existed before, I will, however, taka them 
at only the half of that amount.',. Atitl upon 
this low supposition, the aggin^at*-will be 
preording to Mr. Burke’s cpnrnumion 10ft. 
in the pound, to which must bmuj^dh*: for 
the property tjfts j and k will &«;<sten, thglof 
every 30s. added 4o.tUe income <>t^Vest In¬ 
dian proprietors, (who spa pr*werbi*j| for | 
liberal, not to sa^pppfuMt^xpettdituf% , 'lils\ 
is returned by them to the Exchequer hi the 
form of taxes, without noticing the farther * 
„ atigrtientation oolite re v<spne, broughtab^nt 
by tire increased incomes pud expenditure pf 
those other numerous class***# which the Ex¬ 
penses of the West Indian proprietors? cbte- 
tribute t.o enrich. Consideration* of jhi* 
sort, { should think jvould have, theit weight 


to prevent our legislature from gnidgktgfo , 
oulf West India* proprietors at this ttttt* * 
evgn an ample, income, if they could obtain ' 
it from t}£ur possessions. Any thing pf that 
sort is,, however, completely out of the pre- , 
’sent question. , So different is their cotutf- 
tion, that, 891 jjreved iu*ray fdrvnfr letter, 
and, atvkideed, seems to begeustfhily felt and 
acknowledged,; unfetg som^ new opening be * 
effected fpr the ctSMumption of their pro¬ 
duce, the owners of West Indian sugar 
estates must in a eery short lime be absolute¬ 
ly ruined. ■ fsdewre to .he understood literal¬ 
ly# wh«p JL> affirm that tkey must l>( ab$o- 
jMtehf mined .—.It seems to -be agreed, tiutt 
•.justice* as well sts policy,.demand8 the adop¬ 
tion of,some measures to avert this ruin: I 
shall, slop to describe the ex- 

tentofit, or,tiie horrible consequences which 
.would accomphey it-; iMt will immediately 
_ fp-Oobelito suggest some modes of preven- 
tioHjr-l. In the first place, the old draw- ’ 
bads, (what is called a bounty in the case of 
rested sugar, is notoviaaHy in substance no- 
* thing^moTe :|htin a drawback) upon sugar 
shoplfbe restored, such as it stood before 
, Mr.Titt meddled With it. This would pro¬ 
duce two good;,effects# it would promote 
that just principle, on which 1 have already 
■ iiisiStedi-«f afteyjettpg bjr increased piice the 
calamity-nff ahoit crops# .and it would also,, 
by preventiugithe interruption of our inter¬ 
course with foreign markets for sugars (to 
which ivfr. Rkt’ajdceration of the drawback 
system gave rise)Vptoveut the establishment 
of 1 'new connections with our rivals/tyiTiilf 
new .''connections when once established it 
'^yid <> im^i#^th''ifi8$olve, though they 1 

tnighfso eVsiiy have been prevented.--2. 

So long Is Buonaparte continues to prohibit 
the aduaissioh of ettr colonial staples into 
#e*toontries nhlw hi# domination or in- 
fluerrce, we Should likewise prohibit the ad* 
mission into our own <toi$nhms. of all bran- 
dieif aud oflutf^mts', thAwhce of France, 
Spaiu, ^phaMi Italy, c^pfe’Cttbercountry 
dfcrectty’dr -,%dlrectly uiidee.pt*' rule. We 
cha Cferteiniy^do without those foreign spi- 
sht^k, own , rums add spirits distilled 

fflMW Coin and »u|itr 4 together with the bran- 
dtistoif Ste^ugal, 'Wbuld' abundantly siqiply 
, dSha»tS i ,fw spirits that* We c an 

etltr - And k shotiltf never for c tiSf* 

, momeafb# out'of our ret^Uectioo, that, as 
on ihe'om'Ifetnci thefprtleiabte use of spirits 
, P%duced in our Own colonies, and brought 
ffejp thehbe in our own flipping, -tends to 
enrich our owm subjects, and promotes in a 
higlt degree a ino»tt valuable nursery of our 
- aaamen j" t hdin st rnm^it of our nevttl great- 
1 sessp sq on Hteuthtjr, every sixpence which 
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g, 'to fttfef,; fi* the purchase of -the bpmM* oi j by fire, or .'|isd »«aufed; it to b* 

■jSwice, Spain, and Italy* or tfcagin of-JHW* thrown into ; ifto4i:ai^of : .jbif,{>Liil--hoJis«.« Let* 
fend, give* employ aierrt ami opeQttragciO|«t us supper a parallel dfee .to occur to the 
to tli»45|ppiug oi’iorrigir nations,, arid cqltt landed* produce o£ hftgkwd; let us suppp* 1 ,- 
trtbuf«l'«?,«*?« way Or other to 'toe support ‘ tftai by the unlimitedinttodwtion $1 foreign . 

1 . of" those a^pies, by' uffiich. Buenjiparu: has cfirti raised to * hbuutljF, wlitswSiaxe'o wt.ro 
made hiim$m > maier of (feci b&tek pact of ; verykgbt, rent$ 3 w,lafetw’ cheap, aud where 
, Eflfdpe; onfe by which, aa bis uWn*flit® ob- n* pj; pear's, rate existed,. the price of • 
jfert/tocfbwn hjft yypr^.rifcoDquest add o£ , in in this tciu«- 
«%*, ’Iwnitapat, to, effect, ovsftbvsjj^ of 'dam *»• *<4 to defray tha ware cost of «>>.\- 
tfelionr empire: ,of. wW# object ‘hamvm [rfjt^cemk tfeophtec of its growth (Bi if 
Abip, antf'trevef will ldsesig^-*—•e3 ( ,' / , A ? p(Hv, ; 'fanmury fog taftapec), to market*; .and itie 
n«HH*tu addition should .^,flange totherdti- • ppaa.the sale of it. i 

tSfe oo^iil fartigp sfihrttSi (Bf-rlMs d®ffl‘. 0 t^i-r, be thS*»fc|i.ti tb ; Mr. Baker .to inform 

feaffoB, 1 of coarse, mean spirits the gi^wth me,'how iafbcfa A. state pt things ferums 
of foreign nations., an$ die jwo^tapf hiydlopck the interest •- 

veigners, as eiintrarlisnwguid^'^^pberae ' ttpoct'«p^l-4r^*toig^»s,'or .either of them tfteir 
made spirits, our own rams, tifft pfsdticft; Of taxes,tp .r—H|. As the prefer- 

©drown cowntries, tteprppertjt.bf .^e«Ubt;[ rums instead of foreign 

•objects), The olc^-^otepftg’. ttefe^s,..^p sho^lnHie Cfse of individuals be * 

^ dolled, because they <vere designed t0‘|^ilit^t. \bp'proton mg faties, (Unit is by 

* ©nr rums from the‘too advantageous noffi ' e-” 'mtjp&ng bourns affirms to such higher dn- 
tition ot foreign spirits, w«t» aberiffd by ^r. tbs thafi those >pakl by our own rums, as . 
IfU’s cotntnerriai *«reaty wkh-TgiaieP in w^d«itW^^vvbai| : mwe than countervail .flic 
JP80, under wlikh French'brati^twl^ichi^ |i*6M3Sr : «Jst of '‘ffisfiffing the latter, and 
bad previously 'been sobjept tb a. ffiem.mirket) *p in the dealings 

something more than 9«.‘f3| a ' gallon,wmy t^goyerJIment {ThaVe in my thought more 
admitted into this country' opbu paying a ] payfci%fej%f ^ Victualling Office purchases 
doty «f 7s. a gallon, AH the.fljaties, iou spl- * for supply nfi'-tbe navy) the use of rums 
rits have since baen altefed.j stfdjfkjpqrieace ^ •hotd^'W»fte e|n.t>il i^oeyuwgemeBt. Now, 
■has incontroverfibly, frcMS, as all spirits sb|ptigd to the Victualling Of- 

rates are not snf%lenfly fh,«<^tfab3^«ittirnw, fibeure «teaap,t«!d'from duty, the natural 
to compensate fbr the various dwadvanteget mod© pf aj9K^ing ! tliis encouragement seems 
incident to that article. t wrhiii»«ijeingbrought ‘ to ^c, tbpt the oifice should never purchpe 
from so much gipater'i''distance, puys^a Jpreign spi?jts, uples44he price of our own 
mnirh’lught^ fheiglit t and insurance.,. suflfers rums exceeded t|w> price, gf such foreign spl* 
much ^loatr'by leakage ip thp voyage, and y|tst. hy a differeibe greater than the excess 
cvapanjtfott fWton’ tW'c^efe^ita'i^itdbs prolccfmg 4utles. -This is precisely 

moreover, re<mires#Cir itS fVuduSion dmuch - vvhat- ecapppjical victualling officer's would 
greater capital,capsps^ a pauefe jgreaU^ dp (8upp©|h®.4heairticjes of equal goodness, 
^ws of Interest be (ba^hiy^ ifee ffi- fmd abpnt 't^i^I iwegume, there [does not 
reign btahdies or gin of Bwdpefi, WhttT'I if they dfglt for the ai ti- 

fcave here stated is most strictly tffie Uptime people dejd ffir them, subject 

©f peace, 'jfe tojp f hay, dtsadvaBb^es , ^ thajf'ws^cttve duties: and, surely, the 
©from are Sdl pP^PPb raVgtgdP^jll'Is made at " mar© % circumstance that gpverotnent, to 
much , and sa^cctjeffito avoid ,iP9dfem operations of receiving 

much mote ^gis double tl%peac^'obst pi customsfnd* ej^ise yi'jth one hand, and payr 
freight atldfeNferaoce; nonet^ v^db'h*|©X*,^mg/ffi,,f\^!aptt,<ffithera''Wirhtheotlier,'re- 
tratfrdlnary expentfee affect bfa«dyj„br ahy'.i fceives*ie|»%|id^«4toy Iree. cSn, mrnke po 
whreb are ps' apt irrpur wp ' difi^ence ffitie reason, and justice of the 

fhips, but In those ofiinSitrsil |^»whirs. - And, cases. Jt'will hfr ssij|, that under the pro- 

.^ccnrdtnfly,, it has fepftatedly ha^|en^3 «ta*> , posed^actici^i^lbrnffient would pay to the 
ring'the preseift war, ihot thei^fe^pofcs' plah|y"for ifups,*a. gwjat^r price than that 
here of a pinid^eon of rum, tfii^eiucwr ,, jfcr ivhieh" brandiesifnigld ie had. This is 
West Indies a#a great jftpenoftvab dhtu^'' paoitsstBploulitedhr t'qtte A tfnd the same thing 
been less than the cost of'*l*e opsk, shijg-! wpi^d;: he a»am|ouotedlf tfue, it an indivi- 
rr.ent, freight, insurance, duty, and clugges dvul should buy a gallon of rum, end a gallon " 
of landing, iSbarehoosomg, and.s^ s firj that of tMgwidy (sutyect hi the difthrent duties) 
it would have bebn vt'gH ffir the pieitter, if fi>r the same place. It is the natural coiir 
after incarting the expense of disjillatitm, • quince of our colonial system.and navigation 
and all previous charges, feeitead lust his nans laws. The English subject wlto happens ig 



have.pbssfissW&Ji th btfr Wert fjjlliafi islands, rids Without having recourse 1 to A^c^fWr,.' 
is competed to bring'thp'procl&ei; of those labourers'; if ffie/have the strongest rea^s 
posse<&ions to. thfe'Engli^h market, and in foiy'dreading that rtheaboli dun of the Slave 

English ships.. Ti>is candid dh whs made Trade Will* strike a deadly blow at the veiy 
. for the bJn^t'o^i^spuj^fcrevemie, of flto- existence of their fortune, and, my, eyttji • 
tors, an<J' ®ai^% ’Iwfengland j and involve^tbfe British cciionie^ in |^.w«tlay 
above all, fbrthe’'benefit of tfthNational ha- " cries knd wtr ^habitants in cjne^ommojs 

• vy: and most hi$l% lias 0 scdne pSfTain, deiwiatidn,, an4 clesiruction ; a 

these; -In. return pwilKj^'riohV' surgif.' it may tftbntte coc#^utly affirmed, 

ditioa, '-prtihibitions'as tp,; : «em : fat^ga thrt^V; thf’ttt^ersevere'lp j^’-^ofiiplislSineot of 
<*!$?• and protecting duties as to I’ritliersi'^erdl sueh^a scheme, is attain dwsdiction of all. 
establishedy in offer *fo ,«jf jfR*Ss», i«a an attempt t-o 

. glishmnn having West ' promote of humanity U? the 

« sale for his prodiVdefin tlie'Eh|^%m^ke^‘ sOfiSdf Atrita, at the expense of an UtimenSe 
to which he w'ascoittp^^d't^ lj^r^t^at pfdr sttcij£ce of the lives pf British suBjects, and* 

• dueft. If the Ttptedn ‘be ‘ dfikiftjfa property. The par) iamewary rio- 

cvery iudmdUtU'EnJfishntfth 'tuo|tert^i«pd cepept publications, which have 

spirits, i btimbty c'c^ft^elfihiUofV ' :kp$%r<-’d : upph’ 1 ‘i(he subject of the West Jndpi 
when applied V'f. 'Mty and satisfactorily 

spirits oh aetthi^'hftlb' 1 mat? tiiis' country derives great 

Englishmen, aridTor ‘thSit.uste or ; wfn ; merlfal advantages in various ways from • 

believe that, i« fact, u'oriMfter wr 'trade With those Volotties, and that tbgr „ 

■ cirri treaty of t7€0,’r(itn : al6'rie was rite , arc'the’most valuable dppepdages of the env 

df-tbe navy. 'Bin, liwvev^/that^^li'a# 1 ^ pins, iff anystrpke should sever 'noth Bri- 
bcHi, to tefti-e tp a*pp^fo%e;|oyM{meti'f : "Jptjn.tMK branch of commerce, can the mge* 
purchases of spirits, the prmefple Oit’tfhiSh hiiity^-iUi-yboine suggest to the nation any 
fh^prokx-ting duties were fbuhtfed,;’is it| ’ «W>cle of upholding its prosperity, after it 

fart, to compel the English suga-rphinl^*. tp , shajl'-have summed so severe a loss’-It 

send his rums in English vessels, under a is ptKuliariy'hiy brusie^ia. this address, to 
monopoly freight, to the English * market, c4a^et^^tfrAtip|f.tib--tfte cops^quenee» that 
and at the |affie tiftle to prevent .the sale oT niristjrfc^Ultdi'dta an abolittob ot the Slave 
them, when lie has so, sent the^ lhitljer, on, '-trade, wfitch !«* particularly alarming tp 
-5uch%rms as wouldihijfo;%il a foptij^f'■ f tfce Cdlonists r «j£ the. extensive island of Ja- 
xv it Withe' foreign producers of other l^iriht. . rhaica.' Authentic deports and returns hav^, 

-r—-X. X.— ~Jan, T2, 1807? * ' shown lhat.the culfU-ationdf oojffee has most. *. 

{To be nQnfinujfi) p* ' rapidly increased Id that colonyjn tlie last 

-*-- —Eleven pr dight,years, Afonsiderable. tium- . 

• si,a;vr v&kQB. , ’’ , , •* - her‘lif ccffee 'ei^tefer'Wliickyare^till only in- 

Si*,<—^t i%highly n^essary'4'f^iis cri- fasit settleme$s, can^it be cuhivated with 
sis, to nddfesjj you upohi-itb#sjSii|^.'df tht| >:■ -iaa^l9tta|a^t oiffta^ttpt'agf, ' 

abolition of -the Slave-wd|e, ! bl^tteiparli^'’ cnp4e|^'^ppgte^of;jfebniilen^ ‘%v'ab^- 
. tnent shall- Jfttbn wll cojl^al.i'hose coHee phmtdra to- 
terminaliCto mnfttr «_'-\ant ,4'ell their' ncgp-petsC amaaedia te^ jp id> their 

measure. 7As ttif"^fe*#5gln ’ W • ’J«hW r laftdywtll be of ^:;^he. # j wPP ' : - T <M \ 
Trade, ft is sdf»^lbilpiU!,on point puWt^t0O»ei^fejMHK|^be co- 

feion’to do any tliw^ipiOt^ ’brltey to Jtony. Wf|£lals<| < ' ri»e * haiSjl^fc t&eir ser- 
'state,' that it ^aorisffed' b y : fe yJi jlhatPar vicef hnbe : ^pM^'.capaciti<;s.' , '®p>t;ot^ ma- 

and yfothuiftari on^fthd' fffi.Wj^’arutfrefber :■ 1 gishj^^td^iMg, ooe^ .«t^d^to'Ad(«d ,it 

years ftpjn rifte' td* tiriil^^d^i<m^’ f; 3pt4^f- , agaliw.bptri-^n intma^ aW;jrijstevpfih 1 enemyj 
ed/apdenddiettagda by ^v^j|ctro f the a §l r ',lh%^w l i wwlyp^ ! cou^Hyd .to 

tislrlegislatuvfe •wtS^h^e )0g0ti3Mktk -jcwnol £»e„cx- 

Wew Iari)^oioq||Mt1n%9^^ ^ »ww»»’ *» a twtthtry,* — 

perifect'assuranfceliinrif th^.vlfcr., l^ord^jjwwop ogportomtkp of 

should 6S10imij?. i^pfo^pg''#% "wtu|kes/;' Thqr' .toqjgioes 

ers from Aft&a, «fce ’fSfeuu' 'in-'ihlhfbW^^u^prn^.to^esi^ „Mi,ri«»^ 1 par.ijf 

duCed tfl infestHheiriu theJBriiU'sJi ! **ofVio the 'cultivation, .»f 
West Iridia ‘cbte^ies.’dt^ril^tSilahalteti' Aid cdfeC'wpete ; ^.p»ild *iyl teti^pt^atie dimat© 
foil ©oa^btito/'thHt ’as*tflaii||%,''6c4eh^y emgtocd in j%hjt|acl «wy 

pledged'tp'riiedi , v^^|d*ribt ‘if; ‘.vbtrX, Williiii^lpy yjs^juices be remyvuu ;o 

the' Wfesr India J«rd|trietdrS should a wafmef%limate^ and be’engaged ip 

riumr tbnt‘%ey hAnhbt tirailfMe*'thdf pflpif^ •* ,•■ thfitoorer ^drious1et»|>U>yt&eut of cultiva* 
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ting the toil for Lh© production of'cane*. ^ the disproportion of the senes, to promis- 
Ibey will, in short, be taken away from tbelr coons coonmions, and to other cause*, over 
habitations, and their gardens, ; and from which no imiaftn tfl're oan exercise any con- 
other .comforts endeared to them fay habit., troul. There arc maladies peculiar to the 
Allow me to .present to yourvi#^ with the dimate of the Wett IndipC which are pre- 
utmost earnestness aul atiiiety,, me disas- valent stall tjtqaes^tmd fwtfce-fb despite of' 
trous fetal cefosequencga that mast fol- ' all<medical aid and tBd utmost. attention of 
1<jw, if the measure of the abolition iwp adopt- the proprietbif, an effteient labourer into a . 
ed, from a dimijUJtknof tj»e white popula- ; state’«f hel|ro}f«nes8 and decrepitude, and 
tion: q&tseqaeuces otfpfcteh no one doubts, •: death oj|en cha^oss the lt»pe. A diaeastj also 
who is at all,acquainted with the local dr- ’/.'©xi&U, w^Sklv 'btktS bff a great proportion of 
cutnslanees of Janiiidfej* The bpslrwjsa of very-^ouug children witirip a fe^'days afttn- 
West India estates' is conducted bfwhitH 1 thdir hMis. Ot|erdiamdefs producing con- 
person*, who reside upon them, aodwho #^t^^frM»ont1yfrappeh among '• 

r «tre at present indneed to seek fhe]r forfuties •' the''uefftpelfe'and multitudes of them have * 
"in that part of the world The grdtiasdftprk; ' pert^wsd /%’ fleam hurricanes,.. 

of their fortunes is laid, ulbisnevejr 1j$Bf Wv© fefep Skkness brought 

acquired as much money,VJA will en$bl* o.'tfcby a’stearit<J'-tsutivp|^l*»soiiT»e<1 1 cf, which 
them to purchase a i$yr fte#aes, ,:-4ilfe)r, attendant upon 

coutinu© to addt»tb©'n«iCfit>&'.b^ their !&•*'* fhdt other cir- 

ture savings, ;md theircredit, and «fr»sledy 4'tUkih .n» • blame to the 

become settlers by purchasing lands. "'TMN tbro^ethrp, .may fe brought forward as con- 
white population of t|ie Colony is constantly touting, to‘ djSpoitnt for Ihe decrease of the. . 
kept up by such means, und a power ©3Msts # ' ^4f^»,''f i t!pulastjbn, and which have been 
which is indispensably necessary pre^,, Stw^Swt'by ihWlbgeprwiters upon this sub¬ 
serving dne subordination, andjibr jeCt.yEipeldbnire 'unoQ th£ whole has proved 

the only effectual mfede <>f;oouhVerbafiMng U'|n bppos^ion'to ‘failaciooi' fheOry, that the 
the negro population. »Aftets an abolition ^to^ df^n^oes cannot Be kept up without 
shall have been . acob^alu^h Qp pethod.of SupplieS of T,i bouretis from Africa. I have to 
acquiring a fort brfe^ill presotit W^^** qsk^jf it, shall be impracticable from any of 
sons in’that lin©pf life, dfrtjrfro ’ad#gU 3 te ip- these causes W maintain a stork of negroes 
ducemetit Can be hold oufr fo tefjiSpf the de- adequate to the purposes of cultivation, what 
script ion of white persons, who have hither- Is to become of , the unfortunate plant#- after 
to emigrated to our colpnks to advebtule ’>>■ vjflj a%btW‘ i'naTI be passed? He can no 
thither in future. It be u^praedcafrle ' J; where obtajn $ie number of negroes required 
““to fhtd white persons of good education hod to suppB^lfae losses which have happened 
decent .manaet^,/isposed to, reside in the; among ’jfej&iTabdwfr*, and fain soon stares 
West Indies; for,'^g&fjfitfm ofaugrp^t- ' b% in 'ftte face. Hife crops are rapidly di¬ 
ed salaries, MtUej, pr(^eti&rc^ld l anbf4 td thiniibeddfirorti jfdigrltp year, and* he beholds 
give them, y$ll not induce tftesp to lia^fd,., „ the of debt fcstaccumu- 

tfrelwhvps iti tfeft It":l|tttog'' t ijpfctft pofrfctting the’power by his 

Is painful in tta'extfamtfltt ■, 'avert a total, overthrow of all 

, >ituation of'Jamaica, W'^^ r w<iuld theii bay * It is o»|y.J>i*bpOsed to give ail ‘ 

left a , sdhemes ;pf tbA.negpo^S^ ‘ this,'miserable case, but no- 

vmestnll^^M# ^.po^ tb 'tl%g , obtM''llfc 'frtofSeai^r t|>an to’ fill it up 

whom t aff j P^ P been ^heftb accustomed wiwii'ijSwhli ..if Many propev- 

to pay t&mBmckd defejfefe Si W0m\t ap- ties'^'-ktoMn 'fo,'bS£'' li |ncuTObered by niort- * 
pealing tplroe powers obi|^m|agIu^|^s w© , s ygagclj‘an^i^da ptjttally i^torions that the 
jmayledm' frbtajthe saAexperk^e yrl )e s^f |p0perties Jbu»ve remained 

■ disaster* in St.' , j^qpib*l# the,p«i dt^r'eo- in poSs|in,dT , ' , tb^0 1 a great length of 
lony, |a .which dme nadf ' 'Sifre Trite should be 

.dominant, ami'’h«f ’ ( *- ab4|tfi>ei, v inwpf„ w*h«n Restored' to 

* been ,’said fty th^’^ppbltfbrl^i^Wtiop',' 1 dijfcir owners ^oiild fie delfyereffto them in 

witK''l|iiS vi^'6f|itWii^itht|«iit^f, Ji-, • >f %j|idfr% any advantage 

^icavt^l^hpup.tti^respt to', them. negroes at- 

witfaonttrash: importations. J 4t'di|wprmt|i‘ tach’^d to thosdjfrbp^rtae* wfl be ejhnnsted 
per ta obaeifre' tbsfl^-^nd^^idy^any through a katglap*©bf y«o» from, natural 
loss, wbit^ ( «i$y ty iniww^Lftp .happen *• muses, dajrh^" wfaiifh tirfrd fro additions to 
among the negroes pwwly nnpqrteii there i# ^i' siock been made by purchase; for 

a great ’"dedfea««t:pfo^ro maaci^on, • '• the^tslitors who ' may li ^desirous 'only of 
which is b a graft; gttmw88w9 : 'b» - Ipcp^ipliahiog paytn&t of. fiheir awnands by 
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the crops, and who possess neither the pow- abolition have dope them no service by 
er nor, the inclination to increase their de- stopping there, and tluft on the contrary, the 
mands'by purchasing uegEop, will surrender scheme is fraught* with injustice to them, 
the estates, iff want ot the indispensable Th«dortri»»jvwhicb,<»ndenxns the tr«de, py 
means ol'future cultivation. , Infants during ^which negroes are imported into the West 
•a long minority will be exposed in mime- Indies inasfatevrf slavery, catinot be true to 
rous instances to tlie saftie consequences. J» its own exceptMt advances one 

, this rapid sketch I shall ogiygktjce at »no r step fltaji seeks to annihilate all . 

ther atpuoistance, which raajP^be^ppre-. t- slavery; fdr, if tfie of a slave be 

headed from an abolition, and which » is condeatnable, iastot according to *he same 
most ‘distressing to. contpphplaie. ‘ A ♦ traSh of a negro, 

labourers will be urgently teltby the-pjdb&gr* Wlmhfilre^y ittfpordsd, and bis offspring in 
in general, and a supplffwill be vbv&ti&t'j ait least to equal se- 

*• with avidity, as the only mean# of. aeertinfQ ' vmtfy at. j-eprimcnidtJS( ? I conceive that no 

• impending ruin, ft will bp. itiBtop^sthle to' ' oaed* dtoMNratmgh to*»ntend that enpmei- . 
prevent effectually a cla#destit^.ji®^uicttoi 9 * 1 : 'j^tdn'lp»ighJt':,tf;be made a part of the gehe- 

• of (hem. Such £ mote of pw^m| : bjb|bpp». • l hftve (lie authority 

in the event of hh./aboUii^ymayi'Sits^ph'-' ! 'pf tih? Mr, Pitt, f$r saying that such 

ally he resorted tounder sortie, cUfficuflttfcs&o*,. whgJtf be.absolute ip-sanity, It i* 

At present, whilsja- pfenthtlnttfwdftliot,•!»:'.]»dbsteitttei : grounds, 
can at anytime procure the numbers of ,ne» , p;iihhe!i^li«hing,<>p this trade may dispose 
groe* required for the u«p of hi* ' plantation,*.; me mhiids tif'the^cixlhnial negroes to assert at 
be mkes cart- providently to make #*dtob9e ^etrbWn iime,*andad:ordiiig "to tlieirown 
preparation for receiving a< borne th§ ■» aWRl and plewsmts, theiri|weteftbioas to ernan- 
labourerx, whom be.is atadfpiu^hbfiMakg^ * ? .urge that 'the power, 

Bcfoic lie proceeds "final period' to the slay* 

provides food, cloathingj^fcnd l 0 %tpg i;i fof'';,/^de|"W(OT 4 ^#h!« ! procceded'’at'once to 
tfibm. He carries them fp it not been for the 

they are properly (,<ke« care of.' Hergst^fd^; 1 * ^iMj^tlep'yhSP' their 'twisters; they may de- 
if he shall be forced when stin|dlitqd S^we •^laHtr-tSwt thu.leadmg^ttbpl’tti on i sts have ex- 
irresistible desire of struggiiu|:iag»H'JBt luif 1 ptt ft srsfrifiii^q^nUtgntdb Ho tiffci^te frtr a 
minont destruction, to have ■■rfepaurs© of slavery,.and that 

clandestine purchases, he : ;-4*j)l sfete’ as^it^s-; ^te^have tmfiin^^on) nfglitg that consi- 
notto forego any uppq$unity;' , 'dptidi#* i^dfii^i-agtenfion of parliament, 

labourers, which .may pra*ef»{. itself, ,^^1'' ( dithef fifom:»*ense that the. lit tilde tor pro- ^ 
apprehensive that if .be should postotfiKefth'^ '■ jHWipg.-U hod urtt #friv«l. # or-from a convie- 
buying q*f them, his'object miglA (utpgefher "'tibp that to interfere to that extern would bo 
be defeated, he will. puyqhage 1 ti»e)B 9 *-wheu he Mstifiping an improper twareise of power ovep 

is hot piepared to afford t h<p»' ' Doftpera* of private ^topdttir. ?' Is it to beea- 

saries and Comfort*:, I abed distill on . ^•tef.pth^fec'laboah^mlhirBrittsh'tVcst 
the miserable ,sc«nes whiph' i thb^ <t ^ n ^% r w%^^ntJjUt»d witlf'Oue 

sue.—It now rerattins for me tb 0- - 'wait,*ittitil they shalU.bbcome 

• tentuui tq another wcntt^tSapGe^hi^|4 , iiS : aa^s8pi»iott ofsom^o#*the abo- 

most painful, to ylwmlt de, suit"wl. * is.a . ilte ,’iat^ b|^freedom 

source ofgreat aad,vml fpaedefi df|#3;to ■; ."fhrOBrfP^war m^f'« ■qg. ii ^w^fet ihrdmg to 

colonllts. It, js beytaiti -tiiait Vtfil •"• • ffaeMn^^odlitfibkraw - eotioqPflBMfeera, the 

• be consideredtby jiio ameljor^lotj of tsla^t condition gradually 

with d»e prosper,of «n ‘3£veliv pifod^V''fbeiy ! ’ v ts»hancipaiion mtg:-4ij)e fief 

the most ( milette^‘ : ,a^dfh|W't>r^f, Piasters-? Risto be^wfehded,. 

capable of- discerning,'^f'.lhfe'l^lfreraf i wgibes,-s&mWe fltfhibcY'pOT^ a 

which has proceeded %g|du> pfa ^re^p&periqr^ of that- theit 

•on shall heret#^bo fahug^%;tlj|h%rl^h ' .them- 

colonies in a"ttatj ^M blat^n^ n^blftsst fiv|ntagd in 

fluenced in 1 a gKp^ubgtfWiyiMifct tbes^K^^; '-cOTmlijeif'iiicibhdingjn fesm«|9*is, ariii {i^cu- 
‘sure* tfom,,att abhprtei§e‘ : ^mwtfy c &iS J l ■ li#r^' feshurable' w&fftr.' mode ^ vraffiMre# 
that miiyh 'bf-^hat:haS''l^^.hd.vanCQd.t!qWMt f:, ^^^;hrfh^fof&rd«t ho di'stant dhy, aifter 
the subject has gotte ^he'jtet^th qf reprobating the afefilpjs» #nl) be passed, their claims to 
the existence,ijtf slfmYiii JMsyshape, or un- ! "'h^e^oni^ and ; . : defy all that can be done 
der any mihdjfieation' ifoxi0&p.. It* yifftl. e^ihst fiem fly the combined efforts of a 
appear to th^ ite^he3femplpysri*kl’ i fhe. J^r» ; dmihmbed White population, and ef ‘any 
vice of the plafttert, the fhppotiii^^f' prepdr^pq ■■of regular uaUit'iryfait!*, tfbtek 
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can b».«a»p!oyeH in; tb quell j Video.’-SOft^flS, £8oS,—Sifi,* I have the ho- 

their revolt. Their ■w'ill ;be clifcon- i nuijr to act}tuiintjypi*r excellency, that, on 

ttntfcd'fcy the 'hardships*pfei$ocdJ%w ! coy nrHy.fcl' here'," .tnortihrallop to 

Hition; lot tbeynviil ijojjn'- dbgfew^'^vlth' path j fbul the cit'yraflineiio^ Ayres recaptured^ ahd 
snd^KCja^^l^hat J^eiy jj^red that Major, 'Qen^ltere^f'^- yy tb*the fprcea. 

’the trsuat) bnjv»,r^tn:Fries 'at bbtiiihiing lellow / under Ins eommaud.^afier j most able and 
labour!?j% to assist them itbtfibU'lJhcrfpatiorts, \ ijaihmt d^ejpfce),, had been’ .made prisoner* 
ttdll ’be cofopdicd lo augment thfrir vroak^ of war, so',%■ back as the I2th of Aqg. last/ 
Vitjft rietfr^.pw^ppijig as long parley ^ llavitjgyat r'i vv'd last,night, I am not/at this 

can, ..This awfaltefL'is will acquainted with the 

<d»ie, wheubftCoiwCjgpqiicy/ofvbfe ‘paTOcyJJir^ to enable me to'derail'them, 

the’White poprhWiw'*#,%i''col^^;h|«;h^rn,,; tffcjid* 1 jpMMtim* due and- tube information 
.considerably lessened,,an,ii wijfei'the nqgfblSj n? tih$" un/orqwwte qnd important event,. 
'loakt«|’ armtr.d them* in a qgggtry U toast ‘have fyqetitfan knitted to you soon aft it ' 

1 destitute" of wJj'tte' fnlwbitants,'lyrjl J^/.noj^jts pCquytace,,, .Top are qwart^ Sir, that the 


farce ‘capMc of J mfafiy'b, ianJ forced at 

Mtiun tp theit wiu-mcs..l&vetj deydlves upon me; 
then rear its,head uqmetestea,*nb ..-jtjLe'Hri-1, which, ib bb-operatidn with the squa- 
fidh colonies.'bdt^mpigseaten-j/d$pn dtjder,B^;'4|ibine'Pf3jd)aun, ills my iy- 
*ive ishind oC’lamaicj’at stfrH f /uinfion t;o, occupy fqyounsble position, un- 

tirrje, ,cot|I& expect no $elhi^ frotjl |ij^S»iiw»..l'til shall arrive, or 1 may 

her of military droops, ' Whose Mortis would,1 ^Wlipii^Ped;Syii!j yqhr further instructions j 
bo, unavailing in ^attempting to "itfB trpst tliat. by aa early opportunity, 1 

against a "baneful dfenate, find'.the^ottsands atfordyou' a' au'ibtactmy rc- 

lipon thopsanSds^f thedr'oppongni |lfe cti tabs afrangei^birw.and operations in 


the situation, iu winch the 

•» * * 1 ... sbi* 1 ' 


into execution. 


DOMESTIC *GEgCIAL/PAPEai, - \ 

' prim4k;\ 

h’ : ' : b •• 

. DISpittchbf, of wblth the, .foHo’wibgfite ’ 


abolition of. the,;ylave : 't0de^%M'^c^on*', ntysetf uueispectedly .placed. . prevent any 
diiHinislied opmrnerce, d^bi^pt^o:|®i'bn'be, it further cbi^pjuntcathiJi ilian.whatiscontain- 
and diminisfiad'janviga^» (< edla.'^.^rwwd3axg’ Ijfjfer. 1 .have the ho- 

tap and totally nimovc the.-gjrfeat cbrt^r^tdrfe /pb^.too^ ,^’c.'; '.'X\ s "J". 3 ackouuse, Col. 
«f British ■prosperity, by th^accompli^tiWIfl ^.-cWtitMUidihg,-!/ih reg, 
of'^ie total overthrow and de^tructipu other a 'MmJMfa ifispajfcli /ram 'Lieut. Col. Bach- 


colonies .-fg r»; M’ipr o a. 


/Cmv/ttf ,a £>ispaich /ram Lieut. Col. Bach- 

W' Windham,, 
4atty0aicli»iad'J! ) qp the Uwer,de Plata, 

M ?//'/•$£[11 $Wr ' ••• 

■ ••! Wk. '3V;tny letter of the ‘ , instant. 

3 transmit a copy of my 

04’ 3 ^' 5i ' r- ( ' Jen * 
qg Him of.roy an ival in 
ayd oftny/nteniidn tp occu- 
'ffi a^b'Sii|cn. i .otj to await his forther 

orders-.",'^ : in'consequence,' .immediately 
jOtonnoHyedj?' %ty , ^ f <be frigates, 
p^sujfficiently ’.close inshore 

defences, ,lit fte vtct- 

■ nkv of'sj| SteMeq, froflivvhicb I formed, 

tlie » 

;Ue$b town and citadel 

,lpfl sl P$» edging .on the 

cto«8^t,ii)tiii Within dups of (bfc 

• .SQbadyvia, ’ ’ tfflBef, ..^opmodoEe ,.:Sir ’ Jlotne 

batteries 

on' that %«,' jwq, troops .tot 


'■ Dispatches, 
copies, n^whee 

pal Septetathr^l 
%ackhoj,i*cwlK 
his rnajasf||fktn 
Flatai^k , 
Hhyfflf/lCbjtrM 


are.ceiv«d 'bpiy 

SUSIE- 

i^ami iaxeJhji *hfi WMrlte, la 

* ' ’ .tlJTWi *-/ ^ '*.* 


«iwyas 


•lnglflti'4» I ^b-my^pf 

to you a i?opj- of a lltief, add 
•orderai sail ed on raft 2ph / 

list' baft/.dyfh^eg. 'for ■'&*? 0 
Major*6feR. ^ewsforidji ')ii ^ 
■“ J^ad’^^iottp'i^rian^ 










VW'! tw- ^Ot aii'iJ'bfyiis/^o. THi ycfehstwl HyW. bagstkw, BfydgM'Strwc 

V* W'Cardtny ivJ'crcfft ns r Nmbei* ra«y bc'fead; seldnisv by J. Butldy Crown and Mure, Pall Wall, 
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' T» THE 

FREE AND INDEPENDENT ELEgTORS 

. OF THE * 

CITY AftD LIBERTIES OF WESTMINSTER, j, 

LETTER VI. * 
Gentlemen ; 5 

.To the letter, which*I now have the ho¬ 
nour to address to you, upon the subjact pro¬ 
mised in my last (p. 66 ), 1 have chosen for 
my motto a verse from a writer, .who, to 
profundity of thought and brilliancy of ge- # 
nius united virtue incorruptible; and who^ 
though the reflection is painful, is almost the 
only poet, ancient or modem, who never 
prostituted his pen to the flattering of princes 
or ‘ ministers, and whose memory* for that 
sole reason, has> been basely calamniatedby 
benefice-hunting, or pensioned, critics. Ip 
"’tfee wise and just, mind of this our .celebrated 
countryman, you see, gentlemen, in what 
degree of estimation play-actors stood. 
What, then, would this writer, who was so 
indignant at seeing such persons admitted to 
any share of familiarity with men of rank; 
what would he have said; where would even 
his eloquence have found terms adequate to 
the expressing of that indignation, that 
shame for his country, which he must have 
felt at seeing the play-actors of Westminster 
assuming..a sort of corporate and political 
capacity ; standing forward in a body to join 
the body of the nobility and that of the cler¬ 
gy ; with them co-operatiug to Stifle your 
voice; and, finally, inviting, in the .mariner 
of other corporate bodies, a member of par- ’ 
Lament to a feast, given by them in celebra¬ 
tion of his and their political triump|t ? 

Upon the meanness of Mr..Sheridan's ac¬ 
cepting of a feast at such hands bshall say j 
nothing; and the only rise I shill make of 
the fact, that tjjis drunken feast was given 
upon a Sunday, is, to draw your attention, 
for a .moment, to the professions upon which 
these and others «f our enemies'ground their 
claim of preference to us. We are,Jt>y thpm, 
represented as men who wish to destroy pti 
order^ regular government, and religion-, 
«nd this they have the audacity to urge against 
us in the face of all their profligacy, public 
and private,.' political and moral. While . 
they are violating every law!* Human anddi- \ 
vine; while their example is an 
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ment to those who fire already wjpkcd, and. 
is sowing the seeds of wickedness in minds 
hitherto free from guilt; while they are, to 
use the words of Churchill, “ daring dahi- 
“ nation face to face,” they have the un¬ 
bearable insolence to accuse us of a desire to 
overturn “everything honourable and s!i- 
“ cred,” And,* gentlemen, we should al¬ 
ways bear in mind, that, as agairfst 11 s, theie 
has beerf a cordial unioiT 1 between the pro., 
ffigate arid the hypocrite; and that, while 
the latfer has been even bribing and suborn¬ 
ing in order to obtain the means of punish-* 
mg the petty vicious, he has been giving 
his voice, heard in an oath before God, for 
the purpose of rendering triumphant great 
and notorious vice. The truth is, however, 
that this-combinatipn is by no means unna¬ 
tural. The hypocrite and the profligate, 
though pursuing different courses, have,' in 
all political matters, the same purpose in 
view; namely, to live upon the fruit of the 
labour 0 / the people; and, therefore, against 
us they naturally combine. 

Our ‘enemies, enemies with whom we 
must remain at war until we have trampled 
them under our feet; those enemies, *n an — 
swer to all our complaints, briefly refer us to 
the law. Well, then, that law which has 
afforded such ample protection to them; 
tliat law which makes Kicbard.Brinsley She¬ 
ridan “ Right Honourable ■" that lavjfrwhich 
compels us to pay, out of the fruit of our la¬ 
bour, more than ten thousand pounds a year 
to the elder and the younger Sheridan, while 
the former operi|y, declailfc thsuLe is ready 
to assist in making us y w|d irp.j-“ even the 
“ necessaries of-life that, same law, or 

coSe of laws> denominate play-actors, vaga~ 
Zu wa& ; and, shall we be called illiberal ? 
SliP we, by cant like this, calculated for the 
sote purpose t of silencipg"the voice of truth; 
shall we, t?j this despicable cant, be deterred 
from appealing, incur defence, to that taw**-**" 
which our enemies neverfail to plead against 
us ? *Iu such society, in the midst of a drun¬ 
ken feast, and upon the Sabbath day, to pre¬ 
vent the people from profaning whijh so ma¬ 
ny, severe laws have been passed, ami which 
laws are now so rigidly executed; such was, 
you will agree with me. Geptlcmeti, a very 
suitabte occasion for the Sheridans to burnt 
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of their highMood. And, here, before I 
proceed to any remarks upow these disgust¬ 
ing boasts, I beg leave to rewind you of cer¬ 
tain expressions in the last Election Letter'<jf 
the elder Sheridan. In that letter "he says: 

V as to Mr. Gobbett, believe me, there can 
“ be no me in continuing tc^detect and ex- 
•• pose the gsr^s and scurrilous untrtnhs, 
u which his nature, t hte .habits, and his 
“ cause, Compel him to deal in.” To yon. 
Gentlemen, it is unnecessary for me to say, 
that, as far, at least, as related to the cause, 
in which we were engaged, falsehood was 
not needed, and that, in fact, I had■fecourse 
tq none.; and, while I leave yon to deter¬ 
mine, whether my “ nature and halite" 
compel me.to deal in falsehood, 1 trust you 
will indulge me for a few minutes while i 
expose the pretensions to superiority in [na¬ 
ture and in habits, *put forward by this 
“ Right Honourable ” Gentleman, tie told 
Ihe play- actors, who, by-the-by, were 
amongst the very lowest even of that, tribe, 
that he had royal blood flowing in bis veins: 

“ that he has,” said Munden, in.a whisper 
to Matthews, “ for the only time I oversaw 
his father he was king of Henmark." 
Munden was right so far^ but, I by no 
means pretend to say, that, considering how 
numerous, according to all account,* the 
kings of Ireland formerly were, the Sheri¬ 
dans may not have been descended* in one 
way or another from some'of them. You 
shall never meet with an Irish soldi&r, who 
cannot very easily trace his birth downwards 
“from 1 royal house; but, because it is possi¬ 
ble ; because there is* some old story going, 
that the Sheridan’s ancestors were, in old 
time, at the head of some little band of bog- 
trotting savages, shall we seriously be told, 
that the present«Sheridans are of royal de¬ 
scent? When king Bull-Dog, or King Corn- 
Planter, from the back woods of America, 
come downjt© th* Atlantic cities and stmt 
along the streets|ipsir beads decorated with 
fea*bers aud «k:own or two of tawny painted 
subjects traBing at their heels, stopping at 
now and then a door to bfeg*n bit of bmesajj, 
their self-important airs are tire suhjiwbf 
universal ridicule.yet, there is in their con¬ 
duct, nothing half so ridiculous and con¬ 
temptible as this boast of the Sheridan!, Sur- 
**"Younded by tlfrir mimic'crew at%e Theatre 
Coffee-house. Jf, as I ©nee before observed, 
tijere be any calling'lower than ail bfket 
callings j if there bo any one beyond all 
comparison the most degrading, it h sorely 
that, wherein- the operator, for the purpose 
of obtaining feed and rairoetit; exhibits hts , 
perscttaMkplays hi% limbs; and’ strains his 
soict ay tla? amusement of the spectators. 
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to whose occasional, and often capricions, 
hissings and pelting* it is a part of his pro¬ 
fession to submit with a smile and a bow. 
These, however, appear to have been the 
very circumstances, which served to cement 
the Sheridans and the play-actors. Sympa¬ 
thy is generally much Snore powerful than 
simple compassion ; and, though the hissings 
and peltings, which the elder Sheridan had 
endured, ddrlpg the election, were calculated 
to excite companion in bosoms not trained 
and disciplined to the entertaining of that 
feeling, yet, 1 much question, whether the 
fepst of the play-actors would ever have taken 
place, had not the hosts, each of whom 
would run into a river or a fire at the hiss of 
a gand&r br the sight of an ora|»ge-peel, felt, 
from the bottom of their hearts, that the 

cause of .Mr. Sheridan was their own.- 

•To return* to the boast of rojpl blood: from 
vpbat ancestors Mr. Sheridan's father might 
have sprang I shall leave to be discovered by 
those, who, like Mr. Chalmers, delight in 
painful tmd useless searches into obscurity ,- 
nor, as t will freely confess, should I be at 
all surprized, if the inquiry,* heartily under¬ 
taken by some such laborious person, were, 
to lead to a discovery, that our hero actually 
is descended from some sovereign, whose 
dominion .bore, a resemblance to that of a 
king of the Gipseys. But, in the mean 
while, you. Gentlemen, as well as I, have 
before you this simple and undeniable fact, 
that Mr. Sheridan's father was a play-actor; 
a play-actor, loo, not like the Kembles, 
whose rare endowments and whose excellent 
characters serve to screen from universal 
contempt a profession, the followers of 
which hate and envy them in return; not a 
play-actor of fhis descriptioif; but a play¬ 
actor of the lowest, of the very lowest cast, 
of a cast not less low., and that is saying 
much’than any one of the hosts of the din¬ 
ner, given m honour of his son. Whence 
his mother sprang it would be useless to at¬ 
tempt to ascertain; but, when Mr.Sheri¬ 
dan, the aecomplyihed, the liberal, the 
** gentlemanly,” the high-blooded Mr. 
Sheridan, m a public letter, sent to be pub¬ 
lished by him from all the daily presses, 
thinks decorous to assert, that my nature 
and my halite scompel me to deal in vulgar 
falsehoods, 1 sin sure, gentlemen, that you 
will not*think the question misplaced, if I 
a»k him, whether my habits, contracted in 
tending of birds and the driving of plough, 
were more likely to engender or confirm « 
base disposition, than were his habits, when, 
with o— ,M walk in Ladies and Gentlemen,*’ 
-—he stoodtit"the door and received the six¬ 
pences, at his fetter's recitations in Marlbo- 
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rough-street*——So nfcch for the high- 
blopd of the elder Sheridan. Now for that 
of the son, who,. at th*time that he was re¬ 
ceiving nearly four thousand pounds a year 
as Captain of a regiihent serving abroad, and 
as Muster Master General of Ireland (a per¬ 
son having been placid upou the pension list, 
at twelve hundred pounds a. year, to make 
•way. for him in this latter capacity },was, as 
you will remember? a principal actor in , 
those scandalous scenes, which, offfhe part 
of our enemies, were exhibited diraug the 
election at Westminster ; '.and .who, at a 
public dinner, made a speech (if such^t 
ought to be called), in -which he represented 
t he candidate of our choice as feeing ofotv 
gin so low add base, as, “^that M (the 
“ younger Sheridan)' should raise him in 
“ the estimation of sodetytby kicking him- 
“ out of it," qpw for the bigh-Mood of this* 
man. His father we know ; and, as to bi$ 
mother, it is*a fact pretty generaiiy fenown j 
at least, it is a tact which is undeniably true, 
that. she was the daughter of a Fiddler at 
Bath, which fiddler ^actually got' his bread 
by fiddling, aud fey the teaching of others to 
fiddle and dance, and winch daughter got 
%sr living4»y singing for hire. Both father 
and daughter were, wo will, for .argument's 
sake, suppose, upon a footing ip point of 
morality, with the parents of Mr.Pauli j 
but, Gentlemen, without presuming to dic¬ 
tate, especially in matters of taste, to either 
persons, I must take the liberty of saving, 
that if it shall please God to give me lit* to 
choose for my children, the boys shall be 
journeymen tailors* rather than master fid* 
dlers, and the girls use thffir hands for- hire 
all their lk.es long, rather than tlieir i hroats 
for one siugltf hour, though the wages of 
that hour were a fortune surpassing the 
sams, which the Sheridans united now an¬ 
nually di - aw from the labour of the ptonie. 
——Here, Gentlemen, 1 should dismiss the 
loathsome topic of high-blood, badq»t the' 
elder Sheridan,, at this same play-a'dyrs' din¬ 
ner, repeated his boast relative to his-" no- 
“ ble” associates, Mr. Berkeley’Cuiten,Mr. 
Lincoln Stanhope, Loyd Peter sHam (who 
sneaked away at jwy,: approach through:,one 
half of the .sifeetS Mi th»$|nsfees oi^t. Mar¬ 
garet and St.John), ,Iaied B«rrvmore>,^d 
the Reverend . Mre'Enriju .. To* irttefejpjsj i a 
.scrutinizing inquiry into, lit?, OERilRtwf 
these gentlemen would, bo indecorous h&v 
deeil ; Jnitr, as to ihcij. pretensions to 
n«rity over u»y as ptrl^ic mei}, we wifi take ’ 
the liberty, to say a lew word*. ’ What was 
uttered verify, it would fae, impossible m 
icoord correct!tfee-IUetwl jaaSiR-l 
catioas, ou both-4idcfc,..be. etumu^d^uls 
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there WI ampersuacled, no impartial foam . 
who will not say, that the supporters of Mr* 
$herida» wereformed by nature, or by ha- 
bif, to be ruled by ns, who supported' Mr* 
Pauli; and, Gentlemen, though they happen 
to be upheld by autafe of things calculated to 
favour them, I # hope tbeTe are none amongst 
its so base as to believe, thajaft is, bom that, 
fact to be conclude^ Jiras^ney are our supe¬ 
riors. The whole of their proceedings, the 
whole of their publications, whether in com¬ 
mittees; m |y individuals, bespoke the bar¬ 
ren, the mean, and venal mind. Not on# 
addressJfenot one hand-bill, not one single 
sentence,-did there appear, upon this side. 
Which -could, even |by possibility, excite, in 
the breast of a free man, a feeling favourable 
to their views. From the beginning to the 
end of the contest, they discovered^ in all 
(bey said and in all they wrote, a total want 
<jf foresight and of talent, an inherent, an he-, 
rediiary, and incorrigible stupidity. Of their 
writings I will put upon record one “ample, 
which, while it will serve to enable men to 
jndg&of tbe literary abilities of our high- 
blooded opponents, m iy also serve as no vv v 
unsatisfactory answer to Dr. Knox; v ho ps>- 
tends, tliatan acquaintair-e w ith tire * f loun- 
'*<* ed languages*’ is absolute!) necessary to 
the,.rightly under,landing of our ov, u. 1 h* 
paper, which J amaheu’ to cite is one taken, 
almost promiscuously, from amongst nun- 
dreds. H consists of certain re*,ear ions, 
signed iff a meeting in St. Jnmes*’s parish, 
the hummable” Lincoln Stanhope ;n the 
chair, and is worded as.follow < fir-*** 
u sOjlvpd UNAiri.v.o!>«T,Y. Thar ihe Right 
" Honourable llieturd -ihinsUjy Shetid.m 
n has uniformly conducted himscll in pnr- 
r< iiameiit, during twekity-six -year-, m a 
' f ‘ 4Ham»er as to deserve wvlhof- lvx r iRntry, 

V ,—dial he li.is^irored himself to he a man 
“ .independeifl and lid! of mu-grit),—ti ot 
’ u *he fir’s always «eted'ti jM^ ,thu»g? in- itlej 
*’ wiiichhe has namely, 

“ 'A Friend tu hu Kbti. ^f$#'fjhttntry ; A 
“ Friend to lite &uiA)£it!vi!S$$cnil Cilenles 
“ Sf the People* —-finder the impie-sion of 
^yjMse aepiitneftfes ihh xviouirgdo now pass 
• <f hfiqfet'of th inksrio ihe.IlighwHononrahlo 
Richard Bi,insiey. Sheridan, far his pstrio- 
*• tic cvmffitt^ on usl hccasimis; and do here.- 
,|hf by^fe-tdgethe, 1 ns?iv*r*. i&rsiMpv>-t Hm, in 
order wmmthm in carn|riy his election, 

*« jointly wliti Sir tjatnu**!* Hood.--K%- 

■”lj Sor.ys.riWif'WiviiMoi'sr.Y, that thtsibanksof 
*• ‘thecdplpiiiiee 1)0 voted UrtK 1 hwtontah r 
'* ■LhioohvBwniiojro, »«v his able cond«. i 
» r ‘ tinrchim, and hKoatticuiaf attei'ti<M 
■ f \ the inrotrst of Mr. Sheridan ——* i - 
,f pl .IKC-br-N.SXAMHeVi:.,'’—— \vt.' ihc - -■ • 
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timeats expressed, and facts stated, here, all consequence of a bmftl attack, which I had 

the world knows the former to be hypocrUi* made upon his father, he wept to my house, 

cal and the latter false. Buts* it is the want with a cane, intending to. “ ikrash" me ; 

of talent, the incomparable stupidity, exlii* but, finding that I was pot at home, he 

bited in this writing, for his alle conduct in ” afterwards thought it best to, oflef me a 

hgvmg drawn up which this Lincoln Stan- “ pistol, and wrote to me for the purpose; 

hope is thanked, add which, resolution of " but that this vsltanf Mr. Cobbett gave 

thanks he hi i nor If signs, that'I wished to “ for answer,,; tha|.he itever fought duels.” 

pointont. Talkfaiterr,indeed! I,much Gentlemen, here are two falshoods. He 

question ft- there be a Tailor in the city of. never daredto ootne to my house,- and he 
Westminster, where there are, probably, ten never wrote me a challenge, I had, if I ire- 
thousand tailors, who would not,draw up, a collect d*eTl, two notes from* him, cpmplain- 
resolut iou more correctly, and more in s Jog of the ..attack, as he called it, upon bis 
scholar-like manner, than this isIMrawn father ; and, Ireraember, that, in answer to 
ujV Verily .“.it is not for a man like this fo the last, I concluded by saying, that I sup- 
despise tailors ; for, to their ingenuity, he’ posed, that, r»W he Wtis become a soldier, it 
evidently owes much more,-in the wav, of would service to hint to acquire some 
being made a gentleman, than fo father, little reputation for bravery; and that, 
mother, and preceptor united., Stripped of therefore,, iu order to embolden him to send 
what the; tailor has contributed, h«f instantly: pie a challenge, 1 would te$ him before- 
sinks, in the scale of animated nature, to a< lymd, that I never fought duels. After this 
place beneath that of the fat. Yet, I will the hero sent me a note, which, I suppose, 
warrant j oo, gentlemen, tnat this Lincoln, hebas kept as a copy of the challenge ! But, 
Stanhope had had his time at theUliivehsKy; Gentleraqp, though this document may be 
that he ha., swaggered about tor~y^ar-8 Jtta, Very valuable as an heir-loom in the royal 
black gown and conjuring cap; dpd,, it* flnfily of Sheridan, I submifto you how far 
would not be very marvellous, if some cterj-' it cim, with propriety, be considered as a 
cal teacher of the “ learned languages” had challenge, As to. the insinuation, that I kepi 
had a bcneiice bestowed upon him as a re- out of, hts sight, nothing can bp more false, 
ward for having superintended the culture ' I gave particular directions, that, if he came, 
of this precious scion of nobility. Nay; let he should be shown up to me immediately ; 
them writhe! It was from ihtir hand that and I.^darmed myself with nothing but a 
the first stone was flung; fttd,‘ I confidently hpyafeyhip^with which, had he been saucy, 
trust, that, from our hand will go the‘last,— to/belabour him as long as my 

I shall be told, that all the nobility are not arm Uvoulcl have beld out; I was resolved to 
""like the open supporters of the Sheridans, sead hht) back to Bond-street in a worse 
Certainly not; Gocf forbid they "should! pligbMlutn ever soldier descended from the 

But, I cannot help remembering, that, while halberts.-But, Gentlemen, 1 must not 

many of them combined against us tint owe of pass over the curious i ause of this pretended 
them voted cm our'iSidC; and 1 was told, that challenge. If was. he says, & brutal attack 
e. en tlTfrtfamousfiherty map*l.ord * *,.ga«ea made by rap upon his father. So, you see, 
hundred pounds to the Sheridan subscription, supposing tiim to have Spoken the truth 
So much the better, perhaps; HVe hove wo- (aadtltat Is never a supposition to be hastily 
thing to tlui$iktor. They did fis fio adopted), his father, the offended party, was 
good, and tbejswefe able. TVe for fighidtigrae by proxy; and, with a de- 

mve them To the .Sher 3 daws; they gree of paternal tenderness truly worthy of 

give their vdwtsCnd their money; and , to the royal house of Sheridan, fixed upon his 
the Sheridans let them, if jited' should Jj|t* ■ bnly^son substitote; or, supposing the 
1 ink for sacrifices, 'Fur mfi-part, I shamHk. • father to.have guessed at the start of combat 
ver forget their conduct qpbn tharoecteion j that would ensue, it was seeing the son as 
and I trust, Gentleman* that riiere are very Hudihra^vwqu'ld fytib served his ‘Squire, 
few of you, who will uuf upon* *11 fot&re shifted the floggkig.to his slioulders from his 
occaaons, beartt-in eOjod. ; ^ . own. What' tod, pas this " trnial attack’* 

The Sheridaftp took, the dpgortuMty af- upo^i the«elder S&«i<ia» ? I have often bad 
forded them by the play-actor's liitoef to. accusation* of wfs pod preferred against 
advert to an occurrence,w-litch toult piaeein me, - and so will'- every man that dares to 
the year 4btW, relative to a 1 speak wholesonje putty* with respect to tliv 

the younger ShericLiu -aid he sent roe. The |>eople of high-blood, who appear .10 think, 
filer Sheridan-first told his respectablebeasts, <. that, to their other privileges, they add that 
t .nt Kisvson would soon put me'tfown; of being screettod from all just satire. But, 
hereupon the son rose mud said, that, in let jib* whole of my Register be examined. 
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,*nd, if theke be one single expression; to 
which the charge^ of brufcility can properly 
be applied,.I will'instantty burn every edpy 
of the t work. It is not lire language^ it is 
not th‘e manner; it is the matter that of¬ 
fends. I speak tfyj truthot' such persons; 

I speak in a way that enables every Veader 
dearly to understand me; those readers are 
numerous, and tlje impression I make on 
them is lasting. This it *s that gives offence ; 
^and, be assured, Gentlemen, tbfff $}• cry of 
** violence^ and coarseness, and l/ratality, set 
up against me, is the pitiful * resource af' 
wounded folly or guilt. We need gano 
further, for an instapee of tfeit; than to the 
“ attack," qf which the younger Sheridan 
complained,‘as having been made, upon his ! 
father. That “ attack’* was, in feet, a de¬ 
fence of myself, against an attack poade by 
die elder Sheridan upon me, jo the Houfe 
of Commons, a place inhere if was impossi¬ 
ble that I should answer him; and, it was 
made too, at a time, when ho w r ell*kBcw, 
tlrat the ministry wanted the sanction of*the 
public to the .means which they were plot¬ 
ting to silence me. For this manly and ge- 
^ nerons species of attack I took ample Ven - 
geance in ten letters, addressed to my assail- , 
ant, and which letters gave him a blow that 
he never recovered, mid that 1 did, hr feet, 
prepare the way for that complete justice, 
which the people erf Westminster a* last 
rendered him at the hustings of Govent Gar¬ 
den. It was in the sixth of these .letters, , 
which will be found in Vol, IV. page 577, \ 
that the younger Sheridan descried the 
“ brutal attack." I beg leave, Gentlemen, 
to refer you to that letfer; and, if you find 
in it cfne indecorous phrase^ if you find Vh 
it any thing but fair and decent censure of , 
censurable conduct, i will be content to be- 
placed, even by you,,-whosegood opinion I 
so highly prize, upon a level with |he Sherw 
dans; nay, with the younger Sheridan alone, 
which would, in my estimation, be by far 
the worst situation of the two. * , . 

For hireling singers and -praetor* and 
farce-makers to ‘assemble tog«ftber,,ond not 
to make.sitiging part of the eritertainmeut, 
would be wouSerful indeed; but, these people, 
during the boozingroatchj of wlich We are 
speaking, notcpnt^rfwltba bate contempt of 
the day, upon which they chess bald it, 
actually sang, with their hweling voices; rfhe 
CXVth Psalm, which as you will recollect/ 
» begins thus: ” Not rafter us, O Lord, not 
“ unto us, but unto thy name give, the 
“ praise, for tliy loving mem* and thy 
“ truth**sake;” applying this to the triumpn 
of tlie Sheridans over us, which ^iujnph 
was, as it will very soon be proved todH thc 
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1 world, obtained by the basest ahd most de^ 
testable of toejtns. After this Psalm follow-- 
.%d4 toast from*the elder Sheridan: *» Our 
'* Old,Friends," whereupon, ?.s the news¬ 
papers informed ns, there were loud and 
reiterated peals of laughter. One of our 
poets, in his fiescription of a hanlened-pro- 
fligat€, winds up a elimsyp^fUh saying, tlidf 
be sang “ ba\vdy*seng^to a ps^lm ‘tune.*’ 
But, the Sheridans and their companions 
have surpassed even- this. They sing the 
psalm itself, and couple with it an alludon 
never oablicly made never made even in a 
private company, though in hours of the 
most unbridled mirth, except amongstthtwe 
who have recourse* to filthiness for lack of 
wit, or afbongst blackguards iu grain. Yet, 
the Sheridans were supported by all the 
most famous saints pf the day, several of 
Whom came from a great distance to vote 
for him. But, as 1 said before, they being 
place-men and pensioners, his cause was 
their cause; and, upon the same ground, 
they, would; I verily believe, have voted for 

tli<? devil himself.-The sagacious Mr. 

Homan, anticipating the probable effect of 

* commentary upon the play actor’s dinner, 
told you, that this was a private dinner, and 
that, therefore, I Lid no right to comment 

L upon it. So was the famous dinner at llushy 
Park ;.but, accounts of both were pulHsfied 
in the *datiy peepers, and upon whatever they 
publish I will comment, if I think it ne¬ 
cessary, and have time and room sufficient 
for the purpose. The singing of the psalm» 
and the toa^st therewith coupled, came tn 
my knowledge through the newspapers; 
hnd, as to the anecdote about. Munden and 
Matthews, I state it as it got abroad, as 
other anecdotes are jtated. It is, joo, per- 
J fleetly in character for the*Sheridans to make 
a complain* of this sort, after having pub¬ 
lished private letters, .letters altogether pri¬ 
vate, to setve Ip politie ^pu ypbse, while, at 
the yarn** time, they-alKeSs^S the answeis 
to those letters, which ^P^ers proved, that 
they understood the lettersjto Live a meau- 
,;.ms very different from that which they en- 
Tfeavonred to* make the public believe they 

* had. This is perfectly in character on the 
part ofmen, whb, while they set all prin- 
ciple, all decency, public and private, v*t 
defiance j,*wlto, while They, in their con¬ 
duct towards others, plead an exemption 
from all rules, whether of religion, law, or 
of good manners, claim for thcpiselves the 
guardianship of all these, aud, moreover, 
exact an observance, towards them, of de¬ 
licacy so refined as to make'it, impossible 
that any one should pronounce their names 
unaccompanied with applatue. I know not 
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how you feel upon this score. Gentlemen, 
hut, to me, these insolent pretensions are 
infinitely more offensive than are their extor* 
tious upon our purse. What,-in the name 
of justice arid of reason, is there that should 
screen the.se sons of play-actors and ol fid¬ 
dlers from the lash of satire?^ They, who, 

• ,%s far as the wit\j the elder and the Witless 

impefienoe of the fbunger hate been able to 
carry them, have spared nobody and no¬ 
thing, whether high or low f It rS hardly 
possible to name a person, or thing, />f any 
note, that lias not, at some time or other, 
been the object of their contemptuous ; fib- 
bald ry. And, now, forsooth, when, in 
their turn, they become the objects of sa*- ; 
tire, they would fain interpose an gll-sbel-. 
ter mg delicacy. . ''v: . '' 

Here, Gentlemen,, I should conclude; 
but, there is one part of the scandalous 
scene, which I must not sutler to go oft' 
without observation. We are told, in the 
vetvs'papcrs, observe, that, about eleven 
o’clock, Lord Barrymfire and his cpmpanions 
arrived ; whereupon the elder Sheridan tftose 
and addressed the company a second 
observing amongst other things,: that, if. 
the juvenile nobility of France had been 
Jike his noble friends who had just entered 
the room, the revoluiiion in. that country 
would never have taken place ; which opi¬ 
nion he and Mr. Whitbread took'occasion to 
express two or three times daring the elec¬ 
tion. Whether this proceededfrum a ednf 
•esciousaess of the similarity, -and fom a 
wish to prevent the drawing of a.compari¬ 
son, between the Frepdh nobility and these 
the most prominent supporters of Mr. Sheri¬ 
dan, I shall not pretend to say $ but, I defy 
Messrs Whitbread and Sheridan to *>hew, 
that, at any titrife, the nobility of France 
were engaged in scenes of profligacy so de¬ 
grading as that winch has been the subject of 
these remark^,as ftp as it has tended' 
to chastise Iftre.j^pljgacy and iusoleaceof 
the nobility, tbfrfFrench revolution is to be 
regarded as a pm, you and I may readily 
allow ; but,, considering the conheetioiwof 
Mr. Sheridan, it must, 1 think, behgteijll? , 
that the doctrine, is coining from hint* 
w ould seem to argue, that he h»s US little of 

* discretion as of;grincipje.'’ 

Merely tohate'^ded iftf ex- 

ppsure of Mr- Smeridan and his partisans 
wohld be of little use. The main, purpose of : 
these remarks is to strengthen and confirm 
you in tfiose sentiments and principles, 
which were conspicuous amongst ydiU srt die 
recent .elation. The times hire at; hand, j 
when, notwithstanding the flowery prospects ! 
that are held out to us, it willreqnire the •! 
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utmost exertions of real patriotism to pre- - 
serve us from becoming "the slaves of 
France; and, aware that the .opinions of 
otherS may have more weight than my own, 

I will leave you to, gather what a real pa¬ 
triot is, by describing,, to you what he 
if not, in the maxims of one of the wisest 
and best men tMs country ever produced, 

Berkeley, Bishop of Cloy he.-•“ It is iin- 

, f ‘ possible an epictire should be a patriot. 
“ It is tithpossible, that a roan who cheats at 
** card^ihr cogs the dice should be a patriot.* 
,c It Is impossible, that a man, who is false 
rf fta his friends and neighbours should bo 
" true to fhe publiq. Every knave is a 
te thorough knave; and a > thorough knaVc 
“ is a knave throughout. * A ‘sot, a beast, 
* f benumbed by excess, is good for nothing, 

; “ mueft Ites to make a patriot of. A fop, 
*; or man of pleasure, makes bnt a scurvy 
“ patriot, 1 1 have no opinion of your 
“ bamper patriots. Gamesters, rakes, bnl- 
ri lies, stock-jobbers. Alas! what patriots !” 

—Sudi«are the men that we are to shun. 
As often as we confide in thbtu , so often shall 
we be deceived and betrayed. All their profes¬ 
sions k»d their pledges are made for the pirr r 
• pose of obtaining from us that suffrage winch 
will enable them to obtain the power of 
robbing us*of the means wherewith to gra¬ 
tify j their base- propensities. In another 
, contest if will behove you to be more than 
( ever dpon your gdard against seduction of 
every species. The, good sense and public- 
spirit, 0 which you so fully discovered at the 
test election, have set our .enemies upon the 
alert. "K'ib stifle ymr voico is now their 
great objeet j becauSe, they clearly perceive, 
<*«jat, from you, either of freedom or sla- 
, very, the whole nation will, finally, take 
the example. Iff the* hands of the free and 
independent electors of Westminster is de¬ 
posited the political destiny of England, and 
m the flrta belief, that you will ever be 
faithful 1® your trust, 

1 fenratn, 

’ .teemletneH, 

^Your sincere friend, 

And-most obedient. Servant, 
SO/A foot. 1807. -.<• \ Co*bktt. 

, -— _I_„___ 

SUMMAteOF POLITICS. 
PnocEBipNcs j» pAkttAMENT.—(continu¬ 
ed from p, 177 j ,—{.Piomci Plan. II. Lord 
JVeUestey. Ill, The Finance 

Plan, opened to the House of Commons, 
on Thursday, the 20th day of last month/ 
and of which plan an outline, as published 
.5jjr the iniuisterSi will be found jn a subse¬ 
quent page of this sheet, .has given universal 
satfiftietion- to the country. To give an opi - 
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nion of such a plan, accompanied with rea¬ 
sons in detail, would, with the scanty mate- 
teriala as yet befort me, be presumptions in 
the highest degree} but, as in the case of a 
risque from instant death, we do not stop to 
inquire how; long thepatieut shall live ;, so, 
in this case, there requires no reflection pre¬ 
vious to the bestowing of bur praise upon a 
plan, which, whatever it may finally pro¬ 
duce, delivers us, at once,, from the appre¬ 
hensions of those additional burtli©ij|,*which 
'fftust haws speedily caused a destruction of 
the government. If I, for my*part, have, 
with more earnestness than most other ra^n, 
insisted on the evils attendant Upon the system 
of taxation ; jf I have* even to,the y^earying 
of my readers, repeated the'assertion, that 
it must stop, or that a general disinclination 
to resist the enemy Would He tho unavoid¬ 
able consequence; if I have, in spite of being 
denominated a jacobin . and a leveller, in 
spite of abuse from the hirelings of the press, 
from the bar, and, by something broader 
than insinuation, from the Parliament itself, 
positively asserted, that the war might be 
carried on without new taxes; if I haye, in 
•^this way, been distinguished above most 
other men, I may, surely, be expected to 
take my full share of the general Satisfac¬ 
tion at a plan, tu which the ministers so¬ 
lemnly, and in terms the most unequivocal, 
pledge themselves to us, that, them shall he 
7io ne,tv tuxes for three years next ensuing; 
that we shall-enjoy three years, three whole 
years, without any further midmnlnibg of 
our libeities by takingottrproperty-from us; 
three blessed years, without beholding the 
hideous face of a new*created, gaunt and 
hungry tsx-gjthercr.——Upon the reasoning 
of the plan ; upon the opinion s expressed 
here and there, in the description of'it; 
upon its efficacy as to w hat is called tlje r< re*, 
deeming” of the debt;,' J shall* at present*, 
say nothing; but, I beg leave to be under¬ 
stood as expressing my approbation of no 
part of it, except that which provides for the 
absolute prevention of new fetxel for three 
years to come; which is, indedfi* the only 
interesting part of the, measure; ‘and, for 
this part, I thiftik the ministers,^individually 
and collectively, ■front the bottewi of" my 
heart.—-I was morally c^ta|Q, that new 
taxes sufficient to pay the interest qf fins 
year’s loan, could not have been rdbed. 1 * All ; 
the sources were, completely exhttt$stedt ‘ 
JVVluit was laid on in one way bad, for three 
years past, been'falling another w*y; 
and, if the nominal amount was increased, 
the value of*motj«y diminished in neatiyiW 
same proportion; there being no positive 
addition except- in vexation and slavery, 'pie 


insolence of office, on the one side, art! the 
hatred on the other side, cannot now be in¬ 
creased > and,* they will naturally diminish ; 
because^ by this measure, the government 
has convinced-the nation, that they regard 
taxation as an evil.—-It will make the mi¬ 
nistry papular f and bo if ought. It will con¬ 
firm tkeir hold against theJfHtigucs of th» 
secret’ cabinet; and, v>Sat is rcalljHU 1V«f 
regarded as a grea| blessing, iHK ill extin¬ 
guish, qot merely by snuffing out, but. as 
it were in a horse-pond, the little court-fed 
faction of the Roses and the Cannings and 
the Castlereaghs and the Percevals, whom 
the Morning Chronicle, I hope, will oo 

longer call “.^n Opposition.”--To this 

plan, there wants nothing added but a ri¬ 
gorous squeezing of peculators, a reduction 
of places and pensions, an impartial taxing, 
without any exception* the pmperty In the 
funds, and an abolition of pluralities in thq 
church, to make me s.iv, “ now, Napoleon, 
“ England son- thee at defiance.*' Only let 
the ministers proceed so the good work they 
have begun, and they will stand in need of 
no mercenaries,, political or military; and 
all the Swiss and Hanoverians and pthersthat 
we have to maintain, at such an enormous 
expense, they pray safely send away.——As 
to the persons, who Have, immediately or re¬ 
motely assisted in the farming of this excel¬ 
lent platy, or in Causing its adoption, nu¬ 
merous conjectures and some reports are 
afloat; but, I have not perceived, that either 
Sir Francis Bur,<lel‘, Mr. Pauli, or myself, < 
lias been even guessed gt as having haefa hand ’ 
in the meritorious w ork; yet, I am more 
than half persuaded tobelieve, that, if there 
had been no election at Westminster, and if 
Sir Francis had made no speeches, and 1 had 
written no Registers, it would not, *at least 
so soon, b^ve been discovered, that new 
taxes.were no longer necessary. Nor will I 
be so'unjust as to wilhdAfcan Mr. Sheridan 
his probable shfife of'^Wii&|it; for, as¬ 
suredly, his declarationwas ready 
h* assist in taking from us ^^fven the m-ers- 
. saries-of lift,’" for the purpose of carrying 
W the war, was, together with the < flet is 
i which the keeping of .'it constantly before 
tbe' ; :pub»c naturally produced, extieuuly 
well caleciitted lo mtoke the ministers look 
about thetp. To be tblf minister’s plan 
discovers Mr. Sheridan’s knowledge in mat- 
• terspf pdrtical ceconomy, in rather a diwd- 
vanS^gpops light; but, the qualities of die 
heart are always to be considered before 
? tfiose qf thetieacl; and, if the * c Right I lo- 
•npufible’-''Gentleman has not been called 
upon to give bis vote for taking from us 
; ** the necessaries of life," there are v«ny 
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fiwofus, I imagine, that-will not readily able ! Those days, when every man who 
accept the will tor the <deed. ——When, dared to utter a breath against corruption 
however, good has been effected, it would apd public-robbery, when every man who 
be foolish to quarrel about the agents. It is dired to let his groans be heard, was called 
little matter who forced the subject upon the a jacobin, and was marked out'fdr vengeance, 
attention of the m'nisters^ or whom ( jhey through the mCaiis df ^secret imprisonmetn; 

, employed in <he calculations. In their hands those days of tyranny and of terror are gone, 
■****k«i i e was thejVwcr of adoption or rejection} never, l^rast, tbretnni'j bat, it behoves us 
and, te* them afone* with all my heart, let ■ never, tot one mdmtiit, to relax in our 
the merit belong. For my part, 1 hgain endeavours, Id crush for Over the tniniohs of 
declare, with perfect sincerity, that, indivi- that" Vefttorselesa persecutor. As to his ,»■:>- 
.dually and collectively,! thank them from the nummt, I will warrant that, except the ex- 
b ittompf my heart} and, I must be permitted peuse, that will do us no harm } and, be- 
to say, that if 1 am not, in this feeling, joined Sides, th?“ stages tpe certainly worth some- 
\>y my countrymen in general, they are thing. , 

the roost unreasonable, * capricious, and un~ CtWTjNfeNjAi, War.t—AV hat can I say 
giatehd beings upon the face of the earth, upon tiffs subject ? In my‘next, I intend 
——II. Lord Wellesley’s coniluet in the to put upon retard the lies of a week, pub- 
Carnatic is to became, at last, a subject pf , II sheds in the London daily news papers, to 
parliamentary inquiry. Sir Thomas Toft on, t describe the folly add baseuessof the pro- 
" who, 1 was afraid, had enlisted himself tinder 'prietorsor editor* of which is a task that I 
the Cannings, has given notice of a motion * will not undertake, because it would be im- 
for papers. These, papers, the public wilj possible", even if I could borrow the elo- 
recolkct, were before printed upqn the quence *of Dryden off qf Otway, that aoy 
motion of Mr. Sheridan, w^o, a* tfhvill description should not fall far short of the 
also be recollected, abandoned-the caiise it) reality. There is, however, ojie thing, 
tbe manner detailed in my preceding sheets which I can do, and which I never yet have 
Tie papers cost thirteen hundred pounds in done > and that is, to expose, in detail, the 
me printing; and the expense is nmvgf? be venality of this press. To show how the 
incurred again, because it is a new pallia- proprietor sell their paragraphs of praise, 
ment, the first expence being one rtf tire and what sums they receive for hush-mo- 
many sums, which Mr. Sheridan's )>a/riorim ney, Nora word has any one of them yet 
has cost those wbo were weakenodgh to be said about Davison, though, as the indig- 
t ic dupes of it.—-—That Sir Thomas Tur- nat»t public will recollect, many of them 
*’ f n ‘will steadily pursue the Inquiry, l ab- published whole sides against Lord Melville, 
xiondy hope j for this is one of the foreign pending the proceedings against him.—— 
transactions, in which our character and our What assurance} jwhat impenetrable impu- 
interest gre deeply involved. If i»e does dence must they be furnished with to enable 
steadily pursuft' if, he will have theiqupport, -them te lotdt the public in the face, after all 
or gbud wighef, pf all honest men j: and, jf the falshoods and fooleries of the last fifteen 
he should, contrary to our hopes and expec- days! This at once stupid and prostituted 

tations, drop it without qjmto sufficient press»(th« names of the proprietors of which 
cause assign,^,^enqi\st expect to nl&etrWilh 0 s|iall .be published ate of these days); this it 
their repr^p piffi —. Lord Archibald' is,; that is-.tihe great cause of public error, 
Hamilton dg§^»otide» #H»e day* ago, of a and of jysetflatlon -too. No matter l^ow vil- 
mtion uponjlhe subject of Divison-, but, kdOoas groan’s deeds, if he can find money 
be has been induced not to i^sfketbe molipn, to pay ms press. It is an honour beyond 
by an intimation from the. /nttustersp ^t alroosf^fny other to be an object of the corn- 
measures were be |taken * ; binea, hatred %f its* proprietor*, as I flatter 

to make that c<mtraptor . toy#elf flam,—i-r-As to the affairs in Poland, 

if a statement papers tfey'> jqwpt ; as described in the French 

be true, cftp'jhcpPl^lllting. : fepffetins j'^ftnff, jsSf'to “what is likely to bap- 

We shalj f^l‘wha1t;Ts‘dp^-f?|uf^|inIess 1 I fetaia iny opinion, as given in my 
t^ie money ^ , 1it$*beet, ■ pjl#& iff. * - 

immediately, 1 hope eotm ^Malpioi^ . ■ f Lkabnbp Lawow^OBs."—'Two let- 

lirttnent will be found to m»)to < $-'l$totipt) teys upon tbtesubjectwill be found below, 
upon the subject. Pertainly toacb hat bp 0 J have pugaberod them for convenience of 

gained within these 'threeyisihfch, lljfho* to,; tefisrpnee, No, .3* contain* not- one arga- 
tlie tlayss of the fquandwkig aqd 'stifling mfcqt that r.pjyaelf Oould not demolish in 
Pitt, would have imagined, that such ia- filths minutes; but, until some " learned " 
quiries o$ these would ever becofoe fashion- map has answered No* 4, 'it will be useless, 
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I imagine, for ‘the cap-and-gown men to go 
any further. I have two more letters for 
next week, upon the subject. 

-—i-—*- - r* . 

FINANCE PEAK, 

As described in an affhthl paper, published 
. by the ministers-; . ’ , 

‘ The new plan of finance has, for its ob¬ 
ject, to provide the weans of maintaining 
the h<Jnt>ur and independence of the British 
emfljje, during the necessary continuance 
of the war J without percepti bly increasing 
. the burthens of the country, and with mani* 

■ fest benefit to the interests of the public 1 
creditor.—The proposed measure is'ground-. 

• ed on the flourishing state of the permanent 
revenue ; on the great produce of the Uiar 
taxes ; on the high and accumulating amount 
of the sinking fund) and on some inferior 
aids te be derive? from revenues set free by 
annuities originally granted* for a term of 
years, and now expiring. These circum¬ 
stances, so favourable to the introduction 
and Maintenance of a yew system, mb justly 
to be attributed t® the wise, provident, and 
spirited exertions, 'which have had the con- 
cu.-rent support of parliament and of the 
people, during the whole eventful period oif 
the hist twenty years.—The plan is adapted 
to meet a scale of expenditure nearly equal 
lo that of the year! 80®; and it assumes, 
that during the war, the annual produce of 
the permanent and temporary revenues will | 
continue equal to the produce of thesapoe 
year 1 SOCi. It is understood, that aqy far¬ 
ther or unforeseen charge, or any deficiency 
of revenue, shall be separately and specially 
provided,, for.—Keeping these premises in 
view, it is" proposed, that the war loans for 
the years lb©7, 1808, and 1809, shall be 
twelve millions annually; for the year 1810, 
fourteen millions ; and for each of the ten 
following years, sixteen millions.—Those 
several Joans, amounting for the fourteen 
years to 210 millions, are to be made a 
charge oil the war taxes, which are estimated 
to produce 21 millions annual]Jt*4- The 
charge thus thrown oq the war taxes is 
meant to fie at foe rent of 10 per cent, on 
each loan. Every such loan will.foerefore 
pledge so much of thjt war mxe? fispfol be. 
equal to meet this'charge) —is, »■ 
.loan of 12 millions willpledge i£l,2O0,QpD 
of the war taxes. And in each year, ifithe 
war should be continued, a further portion 
efi the war taxes will, ip the.same manner, 
be pledged. And,consequently, at thfe end 
of fourteen ypars/if foe war should lastso 
fong, 21 millions, the whole jfeoduce of the 
war taxes, would be pledged for the fopft 
ef foe Joans, which would at that time. 


have amounted to 210 millions.—The tea 

! >er cent, charge feus accompanying each 
o»n», .will be applied to pay the interest of 
the loan, and to form a sinking fund, which 
sinking fund will evidently be more than 
five per cent, on sich of tflf several loans aa 
shall .be obtainednat a less rate of interest 
than five per cent.—It is wellfofiown, th at a * 

five per cent, sinking fund, ftecumulajing'a! 1 . 

compound interest, will redeem any"sum of 
capital debt in fourteen years. Consequent¬ 
ly, the several portions Of the war taxes, 
proposed to be pledged for the several loans 
above-mentioned, will have sedeemefl their 
respective loans, and be successively liberal- • 
ed m periods of fourteen years from the 
date of each such loan. The portions of 
war taxes thus liberated, may, if the war 
should still be prolonged, become applica¬ 
ble in a revolving series, and may be 
* again pledged for new loans.,— It is, how- • 
ever, shewn by the printed calculations 
and tables, fhat, whatever may be the con¬ 
tinuance of the operation of the property 
! tax, will not be payable beyond the period 
for which it is now granted by the 4d Geo. 3- 
ch. Cr5, but will, in every case, be in fore® 
only during the war, and until the sixth day 
of Appil next after the ratification qf a de¬ 
finitive treaty Of peace, and no longer.— It is 
next to be,pbserved, that the charge for the 
interest and sinking *fund of the proposed 
loans, beitig taken from foe annual produce 
of the war taxes, a deficiency equal to that 
charge will be created in the amount of.the 
temporary, revenue applicable to the war 
expenditure.—Supplementary loans will be 
requisite, to make good that deficiency.-— 
Those .supplementary loans must increase m 
proportion to the increasing deficiency. jjftbc 
war should be oontinued, but will never 
amount, even in a period of twenty year* 
•war from the present time, to more than 
five millions in any.year, amount 

to which the sinking fund SpsSf’year will 
have been raised by this fpfi.vf* is pro¬ 
posed that the juppfcmentaryfoans shall be 
formed on the established system of a sink- 
fog fund of one per cent, on the nominal 
capital.—The charge so created will be pro¬ 
vided for, during the. first three years, by 
the expiring annuities).' aucG during tliat 
period tbe cDuntry will have,jt^ great benefit 
of an, exemption from all additional bur¬ 
thens. A now spring may thus be given A 
. foe enefgy of our commerce: at all event* 
it will obtain a security from, the increased 
.pressures which it must otherwise expe¬ 
rience—From 1810, anq for the six.foUow- 
ing years, a charge must be provided for, 
amounting oq the average of those seven 
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years to not more than t£2tyi ,000 annually: of the annual war loans will fee successively 
a sum in itself so small? in comparison with redeemed in 14years from the date of its crea- , 
the great additions w-hfcrh have necessarily tion, so long as whr. shall continue ; and " 
been made to the taxds in each year, for whenever peace shall come* will be redeem- 
the last fourteen years, fjfeat it can scarcely ed always within a period far short of the 45 
be felt, and eaunot create any difficulty as to years requirccLby 4|je above-mentioned Act. 
the means of j>roviding> for it:—But even —In the result therefore of the whole mea- 
this comparatively small amount may pro- sure, there will pot be imposed any new 
'■'“fe'fely be muffin diminished by the increasing taxes fer the first tlyee years from this time. 

' produce of the actual revenues, and by re- New taxes of less than 300,000*. on an 
gulatvons for their further improvement.— average of seven years from 1810 to 1810,/ 
t And thus provision is made, on the scale of both inclusive, are all feat will be pessary, 
actual expenditure, for ten years of war, if it in order to procure for the country the full , 
should be uepessary, without any additional^ benefit and advantages of the plan here de- 
, taxes, except to the inconsiderable amount scribed} which will continue for twenty 
above stated. . At the t close of that period, yeprs} during fee last tea of which- agait. 
taking the three per cents, at £)0, and re- no new taxes wlntteVer will be required.— 
duc'mg the whole of the public debts at that It appears, therefore, feat Parliament will be 
rate to a money capital, the combined amount enabled to provide for the prolonged expend - 
»f the public ddbts will be j&’3S7,3®0,00(», itwe of a necessary war* without violating 
and the combined amount of the several sink* any right or interest whatever, and without 
ing funds thenexistingw'illbe3^32,720,000; imposing further burthens on the country, 
whereas the present amount of the whole except tp a small and limited amount: and * 
public debt takemon fee same scale of cal- feeseipurposes will be attained with benefit 
cukrtron is aSS52,7§3,O00, and the present , to the public creditor, *and hi strict conform- 
amount of the sinking-fund is no more than ity berth to the wise principles on which the 
’8,335.000.-—If the war should still be Sinking Fund was established, and toffee 
continued beyond the ten years thus pro- - several Acts of Parliament by which it lias 
vided for, it is proposed to take in aid of the been regulated.—It. is admitted feat .if the 
public burthens certain excesses to*-accrue war should he prolonged, certain portions of 
from the present sinking fund. That fund,, fee war taxes, wife the exception of the 
which Mr. Pitt (the great auth# of a system Property lax, will be more or less pledged 
that will immortalize his name) originally for periods, in no case exceeding fourteen 
proposed to limit to four millions annually, years. How far some parts of those taxes 
will, wife the very large additions derived tfle of a description to remain in force after 
to^it from this n#w plan, have accumulated fee war; and what inny be the provision to 
in 1817 to isb large an amount as 24 millions be made hereafter for a peace establishment, 
sterling, fa the application of such a sum, probably much larger than in former periods 
neither fee tribe principles of Mr. Pitt’s of peace; are considerations which at present 
. system, nor any .just view of the real inte- heed not be anticipated.—ft is reasonable to 
feSts of the public, or dven of the stockholder assume, that the means and resources which 
himself, can be considered as any longer can now maintain the prolonged expenditure 
exposing an obstacle to fee means of bp- of an extensive war, will be invigorated and 
taining afa md j fe # moment some aid in alle- increased 'by the. return of peace, and will 
viation o^w|p^trthenshnd necessities of the then be/ibt«id amply sufficient for the exi- ■ 
country. Q'&jm 'It ii-hert proposed in *hy case gencife of fee public; service. Those eni- 
to apply'fejftfe charge of new loans afeirger geociefcmast at all .events be comparatively' 
portion of feesinking fond than such as wife small, whatever may still be the troubled and' 
always leave, ho amount of sinking fend precarious cireufestances of Europe.—Un¬ 
equal to fee intere$payable on such part of doubtedly there prevails ifi fee country a dis- 

• the present debtas. feaft nanain unredaem- pofeidh to ms^te any farther sacrifices that 

• ®d- Nor is it ’hpfcrt that tfaS^pr any other thefefety., independence, and honour of the 
operation tfeAhahcfe’ shall ever." wtvfert the nhtion.may require;, but it would be an abuse 
redemption Af a sum equal to the present dffeal disposition, to apply it to unneces- 

• debt,in asfeort a period as feat ih fifeichh sary and ovhrstralhed exertions. And it must 
Woitld have, been redeemed, if fewi hew plan ' dot pass unobserved, that in the supposition s 
had not been brought forwfefl*, Nor will of a continued war, if the loans for the an- 
thc final redemption of any supplementary nual expenditure* should be raised according 
kWB* bh postponed beyqbd, fee pe*ioiiof4S to the system liifetefe pursued, permanent 

' year*prescribed by the act of 1792 for fee, .taxes must be imposed, amounting in tho 
exfejption of all future Ictfhs. While bach period assumed, to 33-millions additional 
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revenue. Such, tin addition would add hea- 
, vily to the public burthens, and would be 
more felt after the return of peace than a 
temporary continuance of the war taxes. In 
the mean time, and amidst the other evils 
of war, the country woyM be .subjected to 
the accumulated pressure of all the old re-* 
venues, and of, the war. taxes, and of pew 
permanent taxes.—The njeaus of effectuating * 
a plan <*f- such immense • importance, arise 
/partly from the extent to which "the sjrstigip 
of th<^"Sipking Fund has already been out¬ 
lied in pursuance of the intentions *of its 
author; and partly from the great exertions 
made by Parliament, during the war, to 
iftise tlfe war taxes j,<> their present very large 
amount. It now appears that the strong 
measure adopted in the last session, by which 
all the war taxes, and particularly the*Pro¬ 
perty tax,, were smmuch augmented, was a 
step taken not merely with a view to provide 
for present necessities, but in order to lay 
the foundation of a system which should be^ 
adequate to the full exigencies, of this unex¬ 
pected crisis, and fluid-combine the two,! 

apparently irreconciliabie objects, of rci lov¬ 
ing xhe Public from -all future pressure of ■ 
taxation, and of exhibiting to the enemy 
icsoitrees by wiiich we may defy bis impla¬ 
cable hostility to whatever period it may be 
prolonged —To have done tins is certainly a' 
reeompence for many sacrifices and priva¬ 
tions. This is a consideration *which will* 
enable the country to submit with CheatfuJ- 
ness to its present burthens, knowing thaf 
although they may be continued in part, for 
a limited time, they will be now no flirt her 
increased. % * , ■ ■' ' ' 

-,-- —— >•— ; 

“ LEARNED LANGUAGES, 

No., 3, 

, N. B. The letters from different persons,' 

, upon this subject, will he nUmberfd for the 
sake of easy reference. The letter* in p/ge 
118, is considered as No. 1, and that.m p: 
i H), ns No. 2J f 

Six, -1 am sorry to see, in-yoTf..Re¬ 

gis ter of the loth irtst. that you are-ikh posed 
to turn your attention from political subjects, 
in which you are fro doubt qualified to in¬ 
struct and amuse your readers, to othefs of a 
literary nature, in which- you'* are npt so 
competent to do eit,hep.'; The. us© office 
words “ uti possidetW ki the latos^eb^td-tHf, 
tlie negotiation for peace, have to be stare 
• thrown you into a most hideous rage ; 
(though yon; I think, oh your owm princi¬ 
ples have least occasion to quarrel with them, 
inasmuch, as-iyou allow they iriajr be easily 
enough understood by the stupidest- wreecl/f 
»poa earth)., and from this you ara led into 
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a hitter phillippic against classical eritdilion 
irt general, with which, by the way, the 
word® have noihingltodo, they being as you 
teil us a ” relick ofl the mummery of mon¬ 
kery," which “ mi&timery” it was the effect 
of classical emdltiox to abolish. Nor will 
any “ pedagogue 9r pedant*” be easily in¬ 
clined to compare you to the foxbf the fable, 
inasmuch as «*fwas*consek>ws or the lossjt’- 
had sustained, but ypur ',want of learning, 
though obvjcus enough to others, is not 
equally so to yourself: u« overweening con¬ 
fidence in what yon do possess, has blinded 
•you to the value of,attainments, which* you 
do not; and, indeed; from the subject and 
manner of your late, challenge to the tw® 
Universities, I ara almost induced to join in 
an opinion which 1 heard suggested a short 
tiro© ago; that the warmth of yottr feelings, 
a»d the insolence of s>.i< ces<f, w'ere operating 
& gradual*dcransennmt of your intellects.— 
The two Universities may probably never 
bear of your appeal to them, and it is still 
less likely that they should attend to it; but, 
I think it not difficult, for one, who knows 
but little of either of them, to disprove as 
much of your assertion respecting the in¬ 
utility of the Greek and Latin languages, in 
a general plan of education, as has any thing 
of senior meaning in it: Isay, “ as much 
as has any thing of sense or meaning in (it 
for, as to yei.fr objection to their being called 
“ learned,”, that can only be a cavil^about 
words; they are not called so exclusively, 
they are as often termed “ the dead, or the 
ancient languages,” and more usually de- 
, scribed as I have done them above, by ap¬ 
pellations taken from the country where 
they were spoken and when you have 
shewn the world a more prop® term than 
ady or all of these, the work* may, it “It 
please adopt y«ar improvement ; but, it will 
be,without any the slightest ,alteration in th® 
mtrinsie value of the § learning ^pd know¬ 
ledge, their respective’ diithot^{«hS!»bss.- 

“ framing,” yon say, f“ coiin the 
posses .Kid of knowledge,, and iritke capacity 
ofcommunicating fhat knowledge toothers 
And dfd the Greek and . Roman writers 
“ possess the knowledge, *»r were they 
without the faculty of cotiSBiunicating it to 
others,’’ in apposite perSpicUOuH and elegant 
Iwtgnajje F >lf ^neither ffiese oppositions 
be'true, the aiferetice Which you draw, viz. 
that tiie “Teamed languages operate as a bar 
‘ to ffial leiuijtngfhas no relation whatever 
to your premises, that “ learning copsikts in 
“ thw poss^sriem of knowledge, and in the fa- 
ctfljy of communicating it.”—But, if you 
, retmy presume to say, that the ancient! have 
written nothing, which it is not waste of 
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time for ns to know, I shall not upbfftid you j ledge, in the merely learning any language 
with the trite adage, “ethat no one ever des- jn which knowledge may he contained. A , 
pised learning, bat those who had it not;” slow one will attain'to great learning in no ’ 
because, I still think y< p do not deserve such Way. Those in the intermediate stages will 
a reproof ; but, 1 will #niure'to say, that no acquire each his proportionate degree of irp- 
man who ever wrote ok any subject so much proventent; but, he assured that none can ’ 
as you have done on thljt of politics, has been ^ * hope to slip out of the tried and beaten path, 
known to^ntertain a similar opinion; and, aijd arrive first at the goal.—So much as Do 1 
-^iHtfUrer, th^yot^will find some difficulty in the general plan of education } and now as 
persuading mankind to sacrifice their faith to the effects resulting from it.. f* As fax 
in all authors, both ancient and modern, $stay observation will enable me to speaki 
both foreign and domestic, at the shrine of what are called the learned lftnguage?fe[>erate 
your assurance. The most instructive of as a bnr to.real learning." No sentence was, . 
the .Roman poets has enjoined his country/ I believe, ever more, preposterously dogmat|- 
mea to take Greek pattern* of fine writing cal* more gravely ridiculous: nor, will 1 be- 
into their hands, and to study them by night l^ve, for the honour of your understanding, 
and by day; that you ever made* $ny observation on the 

Noctumi versaic maim, versate diurttl Ho*. subject till the moment you were writing the 
And, there can be no doubt, but that the wpftfe. Fear, in reality, this notable sentence, 
same advice is ht present applicable both "to 5 this Pythagorean aphorism, this ipse dixit.'* 
Greeks and Romans., What was it that —Nay, don’t start at the expression ; there is 
drew Europe from the sink of barbarism in the same reason for your being in amity 
which it had been plunged for so many ages, with it, which you gave for quarrelling with 
but the discovery of ancient manuscripts; other two harmless Latin words>• “ they 
the dispersion, and study of them ? Every, may be understood ffijj the stupidest wretch 
author who has treated of this subject, either onearth, they maybe taught a bullfinch, a 
professedly or incidentally, has ascribed the;* tom-tit, Uc." After all, I say, your^only 
present improved state of society to this pri* ' meaning can be, that ihe easiest way to ac¬ 
tuary cause. 1 am aware that the authority quire learning is, to neglect a part of it!! !-— 
of great names does not weigh mhch with Indeed, the matter may be easily enough as- 
one, who is but little acquainted with the; cvrtained, Whether ‘‘the learned languages 
merits of their possessors; and quotations' operate as a bar to real learning,” by a re- 
are superfluous, where they woqld be endless, ference to history and feet. There have 
I shall just, however, mention to you, that been at all times Since the revival of letters, 

J ouwilihave to contend with Ifume, Gibbon, 1 " men of classical erudition, and men of no 
iobertson, Mosheitn, Voltaire, Burnett, and classical erudition which have done most 
the living author Iioscoe. Neither do L in the cause of science ? Take for example 
mean to say, that a child of the lqth century 1 the beginning of last century; the men of 
will not grow up somewhat more enlighten- classical learning were, Steele, Addison, 
ed, without the study of ancient literature, Pope, Swift, Arbnthnot, &c. Their earliest 
than one & the 14th; it will no doubt par- productions were translations from those lan- 
take of the general dina|ion of knowledge, , gauges, which you, by way of derision, and 
around it. But it comes into the world with I, out of respect, call learned; every page of^ 
no new. faculties; it 1 has no new senses, tkejr mote mature writings teems with re- 

WhatfcasbWbn'ged jfs'ftiind, "tod increased its commendations of the sthdy, or transfusions' 

stock dpfipw five hundred yearsago, will do of we spirit of ancierttnutbors. These are 

the same now. A man of emindhee in lite- the^raen who with the avenues “ to real 

rature, cannot at his decease place bis pos- learning” barred, as you suppose, against 

ferity upon "the summit to which be has them, whosfe tirne ahd labour had been em- 

climbed: if fee coultf, iKvould ".he unneces* ployed, as you tell Us ; in a manner “ worse 

•ary to tread the-same ground over again, tharfoselegsly;*’ 'these are they, who have ; 

• his children might go on ascending from the instructed and entertained mankind for the 
■ point whfflte thear father left them'. But; tto; hist century, arid wftt probably continue to do 

every individual mhst tread the * steep for 1 stf till the end of the world. No.w, what 

* himself; some inlay mount faster indeed and Were your friends of the same period 

some slower, but each must mouat for hi mi doing, who had t><£ such “ bar dperatjng iu*» 

•elf! Aristotle told Alexander, there was no their way’to real learning?” There might 

royal way of acquiring knowledge; and, 1 probably be tfceh about ‘sfveii millions of 

doubt much whether you can shew ha hoy such in this kingdom; of'these seven mil- 

vulgar one. J* ready child will find no tna* lions, one million might be able to read and 

ferial obstruction to his acquisition of brnOw- write, j an hundred' thousand capable of wn- 
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ling their .native language correctly: a twen¬ 
tieth part of these, to acquire “ real learn¬ 
ing" without the obstruction of the ancient 
languages; what "have these live thousand 
wen done itt the.cause of literature com¬ 
pared with their five cotempoparies men¬ 
tioned above ? Nay, if there were but five* 
hundred of them, or only fifty in the whole 
kingdom, what “ knowledge did they pos¬ 
sess?" £low and where*" have.they com¬ 
municated it toother* ?” How has tbe|vorld 
■benefited bytfoeir attainment*? Some sucli 
men there must have been, except you, mean 
to maintain that there were no men of natu¬ 
ral parts and leisure to improve them, but 
t^ose whom I have mentioned abyve, and 
that those were such misled creature*, tKat 
they immediately began to clog the talents 
God had given them by an application, ,|o 
such learning as was “ worse than useleSi.” 
"Where then are the works of their rivals, 
who were free from this clog and obstruc¬ 
tion ? What are their {opinions ? Refer me 

to their writings.-The same observations 

will apply to every other period, both of 
British and Enropeah history. I shall just 
as ^farther proof select one more, where 
'probably at first sight, the comparison Way 
appear more favourable to your opinions; 1 
mean the reign of Queen Elizabeth., The 
men of classical erudition in her time were, 
Sidney, Raleigh, Hooker, “ Bacon,” &c. 
Will any man in his sense# deny to these il-;f 
lustrious persons, the “ possession of know¬ 
ledge, and the faculty of communicating it 
toothers?" Yet not only all of them were 
excellently versed iu "the ** learned lan¬ 
guages,” but the three latter eonld not have 
moved one step in their respective walk's pf 
science, without the most extensive know¬ 
ledge of them. Opposed to these, and to 
many more, whom I conld mention, you 
may perhaps be inclined to place Shak&s- 
A peare. But, there are many reasons wMie 
can be of no service to your caused faff in 
the first instance, your position is, tljt the 
**' learned languages operate as a bar jo zeal 
learning .” Now', of Shakespeare jt Is air 
lowed on all hands, that whatever jbe did, 
was by dint of genius only; Johnson calls it' 
“ intuition j" so that where iearniog'is the 
subject he is quite out ofthe question., Hume 
considers him a# u a person without any in¬ 
struction, either from the vyo$d or* from 
books i (vol. vi appendix} and Diyden de- 
» scribes hijn as " tqjpofty to needjbeing raised 
by the Stilts pf learning," or something to 
that effect. But. even were this not the 
case; ana supposing him to fa aye derived 
great advantages From the study of whatever 
English authors might exist in his day j yet 
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What such a genius can do forms no general 
rule for a “ general «pl an of education” or 
of any thing else: $orelli, I believe it was, 
could {day an air oif the violin with all the 
strings loose,*yet ‘fitw musical professor# 
would recommend tip want of pegs and ro¬ 
sin on that accounts--In this manner I 

might go ot% and shew that all *be know¬ 
ledge which the world, ppssesies, (exegp* 
perhaps in some of the mere mechanic Srts, 
and the phenomena of nature) has sprung 
from the same source, from men of great ta¬ 
lents, cultivated by learning of every kind, 
but more especially, classical. One* ad¬ 
vantage derived from the study of ancient , 
literature, is so appropriate to the nature of 
your employment, that l am tempted to give 
it you in tire words of the enlightened au¬ 
thor; ** In England the love of freedom, 

‘V which unless checked, fidhrish^s extreme- 
‘‘ iy in all liberal natures, acquired new 
" force, and was regulated by more en- 
“ larged views, suitably to that cultivated 
** understanding, which became eveiy day 
“ more ooramon. among men of birth and 
“ education. A familiar acquaintance with 
“ the precious remains of antiquity excited 
" in every generous breast a passion for a 
“ limited constitution, and begat an emula- ■ 
u tion bf those manly virtues, which the 
" Greek and Roman authors, by such ani- 
“ mating examples, as well as pathetic ex- 
” pression^ recommend to. us." Hume, v«L 
, vi. ch. 45.)—You have made a reference to 
Milton in the column following these your 
remarks, on education. Have you ivewr 
heard of his reading th^ ancient authors 
Jf till his mind was full fraught ?•” Qf hi* 
employing his daughters in tire same task ? 
Of his warming his imagination from them. 
before he sat down^to compose*? From yon 
he might liave, Jearned that, such labours 
. wpre " useless; ,? that bis time wasworse 
than misspent in them;"’ iu short, that 
M learning was not fml learnhs^fdf it was 
not written in plain English.—##!* will be 
some ^testimony of the esteem m which I 
hold your talents/lf i venture to recommend 
the, application of them; confine your re¬ 
marks to the Jenkinswns and Roses of the 
present time, ami have nplhing to do with 
the Flatos and Xenophons of antiquity: yon 
have sbew^that you can expiesadvjth energy 
■the feelings which are excited ingenuous 
breasts by the passing occurrences of the * 
day, and that ought to satisfy you. Thucy¬ 
dides andlaeitus were men of generous na¬ 
tures, they hare bequeatlted their gathered 
stores asao eternal inheritance to posterity, 
wljjle the **** and **** are suckufg the 
Mood of the present generation; the former 
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would enrich the; world after their decease, 
the latter are pluuderin&their country daring 
their lives. Lest I should appear to pay an 
undue respect to classic I literature, an ex¬ 
clusive deference to anc »nt authors, 1 shall 
conclude with Petrarch'; Recommendation of 
books in general ; it is t|ken to avoid the pe- 
dantir of a “ learned language” from the 
Abbe de Site’s life of dipt elegant Poet, and 
greSferestorerof letters. But the biographer 
was not aware that Petrarch had himself bor¬ 
rowed the ideas * from his English friend 
Itichard deBuiy, Bishop of Durham. " Ce 
“ sont des gens de tous Its pais, et de tous 
" tes steeles distinguts J. la guerre, dans ht 
* " robe, et dans les lettres; aises ^ vivre, 

,r toujours i nies ordrts j je lea fais venir 
" quand je veux, et jeles renvoye demdme: 
" ils n’ont jamais d’humeur, et repondent si 

“ toutes mes questions.”——P. F.- Jait^ 

• 10 , 1807 . . 

''learned languages.” 

•No. 4. 

" In pride, in reasoning pride, our erwfr lies.” 

Sir,—A s you have avowed the intention 
of deferring until Lady-Day, the arguments 
you have to adduce, to prove that the 
■" learned languages" are an useless .branch 
of education; I shall take the epportunity 
in the interim, of skirmishing 4 little with 
your learned competitor from the university 
of Oxford, if that gentleman Will oondescend 
to listen to any thing such a Tyro as myself 
cat} have to offer upon the subject. X know, 
Mr. Cobbett, that^mine is an hazardous en¬ 
terprise, and I should certainly not enter the,,, 
lists, were I not emboldened with the hope, 
that as you willbe a spectator, you, will en- , 
-suss fair play, and that when I am - fallen, 
you will kindly interpose t .your invulnerable 
armour to prevent me mam being com* 
pletely annihilated. However, Sir, to aoi 
with all due prudence. J here humbly im¬ 
plore the!literati (l, believe the university 
gentlemenWdenortwnate themselves), that 
when I am vanquished (foi^fear your (finely 
interference, Mr. Cobbett, should be pre¬ 
vented bv any unforeseen occurrence), that 
they will allovrjhe a fhort respite, just long , 
enough to see your promist^d atgnments, and 
then I shall give up ri\y, literary ghost w ith 
chearfulness ^nd satisfaction. have one 
ether favour to beg,Of that Mummed ‘pita- 
Vanx, namely, that they will have the good¬ 
ness not to discipline themselves In -die use , 
ot those books, they call Greek apd Latin 
Lexicons; as a friend of mine Informs me, 
that if they batter and bruise me. vVlth gtwu* 

, uncouth Words, as"they are a species of 6a- ; 
balutic weapon* with which 1 ittienlimly 


j unacquainted, / shall standpo chance what* 

I ever alone, and that such will be the preju- 
[ dice against roe, that not one learned man ^ 
will be found, however slender his purse, 
who can be bribed to assist me: -I therefore, 
here publicly declare, that, as J shall us* 
only such wdrdsus are ip be met with iu the 
Dictionary of our old friend Dr. Johnson, 

I expect to be dealt with hi a like, liberal, 
civil, and gentlemanly manner. I shall 
now take my ground, Hr. £?pbbetf, f ’by en- . 
quit-inf into the meaning, nr^dehnitiac- (tli* 
university term), ©f a couple of words or so, 
which ) think it will be very material should 
be well understood before we grow too 
warm in this learned combat., First*then 4 
I ask, what is meant by $h* word learn-' 
ing ? 'Because I observe, it is frequently 
sajd, .that some men learn vice, some vir- 
and I have even heard it said, that 
some men learn nothing at all: now these 
arc plainly contrary species of learning, dif¬ 
fering materially iboth in quantity and quali-, 
ty. But the learning that will come under 
our observation wilLhaye attached fo‘ it, I 
apprehend, the same sense we mean when 
speaking of "learned men;” and which 
I shall define, until I see a better inter¬ 
pretation, to be wisdom; just as if we 
'were to sav, a man was wise, instead of 
learnedana l am fortified in this defini- 
> tion, because I take the word learning to b« 
t|te scholar s modest substitution for wisdom: 
he Would blush to say barefacedly he was a 
wjse man, but lie"does not hesitate to say he 
is a learned one; and to have learnt any 
thing less than wisdom, would be rather, 

I presume, a subject of censure than of 
praise5 so that 1 take learning in. the univer¬ 
sity sense of the word, cleas-ly tv mean wis¬ 
dom. I shall next beg to consider the word 
.wisdom; and that I shall define, until 1 hear 
something more satisfactory, to be in a reli- • 
giotis sfcnse, a knowledge of the duty we owe 
to GM, and in a moral one, the duty we 
owe ffe ourselves and to society; and any 
thing Yiaviog a complexion contrary to » 
this, F. submit, with deference, is not 
entitled to the appellation of wisdom. 

— X. Assuming, therefore- that these de- 
finitiouj are correct, 1 mean t® lay down 
tius position 0 viz. tlfat the man who has leu 
district moral ideas, pid has only one word 
aypheahie 4o> ’and by which he can express 
the meaping-of each idea, is ten times as 
wise, a* the man whq pos^sses but one dis¬ 
tinct idea, but wh® has te* words to express 
it in! I draw, therefore, this inference; 
that if I, John Bull, ignorant of all : outland¬ 
ish tongues/' have, either by converse with 
•my brother John Bulls, or by reading of 
their productions, or by bbth methods, at- 
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rpired any giVen,nuraber of ideas upon any f might have been saved, had the literati of 
one given science, whether religion, ethics* J tbe twoaniversities^bUowed either of those 


physics, or any other, that although I should 
employ myself twenty years in the study, 
and absolutely attain to the knowledge of 
ten different languages, that J shall not then 
be one jot wiser upon either of those set-, 
epees than I was before, unless I shall have 
added to Jtbe number or stock of those ideas 
with which I was previously familiar ; by 
k which f" mean be understood, that wis- 

f dom •cfinsists ff 'ija id©as and not in 
which are mere vehicles or mental travels 
ling-chaises, by which the idea or concep¬ 
tion of one man is conveyed to die under¬ 
standing of another : so that the knowledge 
of various languages » only useful in pro¬ 
portion as it affords us those ideas, which by 
the mere knowledge of oar own language ««t? 
could not obtain. Now, then, Mr. Cobbett, 

I come to close combat with the late Ox¬ 
ford Collegiate, and I think he muff be 
.worsted, unless he can defend himself by 
producing, which I defy him to do, aome 
one idea that lie has acquired from his ac¬ 
quaintance with the LEARNED LANGUAGES, 
that was not previously to be found in some 
one of the works of John BuU,. either origi¬ 
nal or a translation, printed in our owft inva¬ 
luable, but ill-fated language, tq depredate 
the sublimity, beauty, and harmony Vbere- 
of, there has been a conspiracy in this coun¬ 
try for many centuries, and will continue,toy 
be so, I am afraid, so long as those two re¬ 
ceptacles for leamed-insanes, called the uni, 
versifies, are suffered to remain. I dial-, 
lenge then, I say, the “Oxonian to give us 
any one such new idea, either the discovery 
of himself or. any of Im associates, within 
the last twenty ydkrsj and, if he cannot sa¬ 
tisfactorily answer this challenge, I leave it 
to the impartial among us to say, to what a 
Straightened condition die university hero'is 
’ reduced —Should he, however, by any ve/y 
lucky hit, by any fortuitous circumstance, 
inform us of on© solitary novelty, ifshall 
then leave it to you, Mr. Cobbett, gvqvehj ,, 
to sit in judgment, if you. can, and pitting ’-i 
tbe important discovery in otie scale, and 
the myriad of hoof* which the myriad of 
scholars have devoted' to the study of the 
learned, languages in the other, to teU us, 
whether the discovery ' be a compensation 
or. not for the anxiety, losaof health, la-, 
bour, and time, which these learned persons 
have experienced in the course of that pe¬ 
riod j at the Same time bearing, in mind, the 
immense bountis s -which have been given, 
from time to time, within these 5 twenty 
years, fbr soldiers, sailors, and ship-carpen¬ 
ters, the greater part of which expense 


usefnl a «ecupations. 

Lincoln's Inn, Jan\2\, 1807. 
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(Continued frontpage 385.) 

5. The use of “Sugar and Molasses should 
be permitted in our s distilleries m Great Bri¬ 
tain. A proposition to tfcil effept is now'gli¬ 
der consideration in the House of Commons, 
where Mr. Baker is represented to have ex¬ 
pressed an apprehension, that the landed in¬ 
terest might be hurt by a cheapness iq the 
’price of com, in'consequence of such per¬ 
mission. I have already stated, that such an 
apprehension is altogether groundless; but, 
as the.fcnderest regard is due to the landed 
interest, and, as I consider the suggestions 
o^ the member for Staffordshire to be enti¬ 
tled to considerable respect, I will proceed 
more at length to establish what I have as¬ 
serted on this Head. I roust, however, by 
the way, observe on the summary proof of 
the astonishingly rapid depreciation*in the 
exchangeable value of money, afforded by 
this single instance. During Ml years end¬ 
uing J 780, the average price of the quartern- 
loaf was yd. During the next 10 years.it 
was 7i.isee Reg. voT. vi. p. ‘239, vol. vii. p. 
.8O7.) ’ In the beginning of 180/, the same 
loaftsells for is. l|d; ; and at the same time 
an intelligent member cf parliament is fear¬ 
ful, and ih (lie House of Commons expresses 
his-fear, tliat the landed interest should suffer 
by the cheapness of corn. Sir, 1 do not as¬ 
sert that corn is too dearer that it is likely 
to be too dear : but, I do assert, and every 
man of common sense and common'fairness 
will imrdedia tely admit the truth of the as¬ 
sertion, that while the price of* bread hr.* 
thus increased, ftful while, as is most noto¬ 
rious, the- price (f all other necessaries, and 
thd wages of labour, and the money returns 
ou every other sort oft real capiplMiave like¬ 
wise increased, it is roost motisft^s that the 
Englishmen who have pbsse^Mfth* in our 
West frolics should alone be reduced, and re¬ 
duced not bytiatura] causes, but by the mea¬ 
sures of government, tq.toe nqpessity of sell¬ 
ing the produce which they'raise, for a less 
moofty pribe even than i t yielded five and 
twenty years ago. But,'* I am rum to shew, 
that the use of British SUgar anc7molasses in 
thOaBtfitish distilleries, need not excite, any 
alarm, that British eodn would become too J 
cheap, ffati price of British corn depends 
on jfhe parlfamentafy regulations respecting 
tlyj importation of foreign corn It is well 

kndWt!, that In this country.,wc have nyi for 
°severalyeff3past produced enough of corn 
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for the food of our own people, and of the care, with which the most 'roinpte interesta 

beasts employed in the fillage of our land, of all other persons connected however 

and to furnish meat; arid there is very, little r slightly with England* are watched over and 

doubt, that the deficiency Is yearly iacreas- protracted, while those alone of Englishmen 

lag; for, though the quantity of com raised possessing property in our West Indian 

may be augmented by fjbw inclosures, and islands, have of late years been in some cases 

an improved system of apiculture, yet there systematically sacriffced, and in others most 

is abundant reason to convince uj, that the grossly neglected. Mr; Baber's , alarm prer 

--de m and lor chp is still more augmented, by supples that spirit* can beobtaioed from 

reasBh of our increasing population. Now* sugar and molasses “at less cost, than from 
in such a state of things it is plain, that if corn j -Jbi 1 , otherwise there wjpJd be'ho dan- < 
there were no importation of foreign grain, gferftlpl an ourtCe of either or the fowper ar- " 
onr corn would sell at a monopoly pries ; fields would be substituted in the distilleries 
that i$, the highest price which the producer ip place of the latter. It is also acknow- 
ithoukl require, and the consumer should bd ( jedged, that if onf stills did not consume ope' 
able to p^y ; for the letter must buy corn, or single bushel of* grain, we should yet be ' 

be must starve; and doth out importation obliged to import com fr^m abroad, to sup- 

. there would not be in file market so myCh as ply a sufficiency of food; and, consequently, 

be wants. He would therefore be com- that the whole quantity of corn which we 

pletely at the mercy of die producer. Tp - distil is purchased from foreigners. Now, 
prevent this evil, and the famine which, why are we to continue thus paying annually 

would attend it, the importation of corn to foreign nations a high price for the mate- 

fromabroad is permitted; but, still (in ad- rials for distillation, when we can obtain for 

berence to those, benign principles, which a low£r price equally good ingredients, the 

are uniformly acted upon in favopr of all property of our own subjects, raised on our 

classes of Englishmen, except those who own land? I can indeed, conceive, that a 

have property in our West Indian islands) very timid and jealous landholder might ar- 

this importation is restricted by protecting <gue this. " I admit that the whole qunnti- 

dutks ; by means of which the price of i( tyoF corn distilled in England is bought 

corn ran never fall below that ptqpt, at ** from foreigners, and that our own sugar 

which it is supposed to yield to the producer 5 " and! molasses would give us the same 
sufficient return; for,-in case of its depend-'' ” quantity of equally good spirits on better 
lug to that point, prohibiting duties would , ternirf; but, notwithstanding this, if we 
immediately attach upon the imjtortation of “ ceased to distil com, our demand for com 
foreign grain, by the operation of which du- ** in the foreign mat kefs would be lessened, 

tie*, no corn could be brought toour markets and the price of foreign corn would also 

but that which lii^l been raised at home; “ fall; so that, perhaps, foreigners might be 
and a* the whole quantity of this is known ■ “ able to afford to introduce their corn into 

to be insufficient to supply the demand, the ct this country, even after paying those high 

price must immediately rise, At* present (t duties, which in the present circumstances 

1 dbe com traije is regulated by the statute of “ amount to a prohibition, and if so we must 
the 44th of the King, bnder Which wheat j be undersold.” To 1 this the answer is 

can never be sold for less tfian 63s. or barley * shbrt and simple; Ihe present high duties 

for lea* than'31s. 6d. the quarter; seeibg a&vtwenty-four, shillings and threepence ’ 
that, whenever • the prices fall below these 'thd^.quarter on wheat, and twenty-two shil- 
points, pm|l0»tory duties attach upon in>- lings' on barley*. Whether any foreign 

portation. “ v Erom onr colonies in J^orth whea# and barley could after payment of. 

America indeed, corn might be imported such duties be sold in this country for less 
without those duties till the price of wheat tljan 63s. and 31s. 6d respectively, the quar- ■ 
is below 53s. ®qd th# of barley below 26s. ter, I submit tnust to persons more masters of 

the quarter; but, these colonies have in or- ttajsuibject than 1 pretend to be. But, let the 

, dinary years ejaite enough to do to find them- objection have the almost force, that can bo 
selves; aa&tfe the best seasons our supply demanddSfqr it. i&ave already fully proved, 
from them w so extremely frirolods, that it that & long as wfe dpnot grow corn enough 
^has np effect on the market; and this dis- to supply ourselves with food, government 
tl action in their favour is, iu truth, utterly bos the powerby protracting duties to pre- . 
unworthy of notice, except ih sofar asitfnr- vent its ptioe from falling to any point 

rushes a very striking additional proof of the above which it may be thought right to keep 

• v t it. Ta le continued. . 

1 JL '■■"■‘.'I 'I ,111 ' 1 . 1 tf. B g. 1 .! *as * 

Prated by Co* and baylls No. 75« A (pre:it tiaceif Street, and pulilishcdb* R. Bagshaw, Brydgcs Street 
C Urent-Gardea, where former Numb#* naj be hsd; sold also by J. Budd, C*ew» and Mitre, Pall M»iU 
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“ They divide the Ration (of If aland) into two distinct btsites, wirhout. rommon itrerest, sym,i;itl y, or 
“ connection. Orie df thesc bodies tv .is to posses alt the fnindbLer, a!) the prop'erij, dtl the trine Hum 
“ the.other wis to he composed of the drawers of water, and the cutters’bf turfrfor them, Ai^eec-uNbc" 
“ astonished, when, 1 by- the etfafts at so mSiCh viol once m pnqncM, tuid'so much pobry in regulation, eoo- 
“ ttawed without intermission foi u<t»r;,.u hundredyears, we had seduegh them to a.mob; that, wVru \cr 
“ 4 they came,% act'at ail, many of theth would act exactly like a‘mob, without temper, without mea-rfy, 
“ * ofToresigfet ? . Surely,, it might now'a matt or, o'* temperate disctwsitm, whether you ought no! to 

“ apply a remedy to the retd'(■atite of the,e/il.”——Buy nit, Voi.VLp.3cf4. 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS., 1 

pROCEEUINCsd) J H, Pa K U A M E N T. —»—{. Cm - 
timed from, {>age 2 < 38 .)—I. Sir Christopher 
Hawkins. II. Neutral Commerce. LIT 
Slave TiOfle. IV. J$ump#{tire ) 

1. In the HoTTseof Contmoi)8, on the 4th 
instant, “Mr. Atkyns Wright,- Chairman 
“ of the l’enryn Election Committee, re- 

ported, that Sir Christopher Hawkins, 
“ \Vifs # not duly elected, and ought not to 
“ have been returned for, the said Borough, 
“ anti that Many Swarm, Esq. and John 
“ Trevanion, Esq. ought to hitve been rp*' 
“ turned; and that none of the,’,petitions 
“ were frivolous nor venations. The De- 
■“ puty Clerk of the Crown was Ajfdered tq. 
“ attend the House to-morrow to amend 
“ the said returns, Mr. Wright made, a 
“ special teport from the. Committee, that 
“ Sir C. Hawkins, by hhnsejf ,faiid Jug 
“ agents, was guilty of bribery and curfufi- . 
“ tion, and that John Stona.the^lder’James 
“ Edgcombe, and the ttcveretfd Robert Dil- 
“ Ion wore parties to the sakLbiibery and 
“ corruption.”-' This Sir C. Hawkins has 
been long famous* and, it is sahlh that, faf. 
many yeais last past, he lias been labouring, 
in the same way- that their lordship* of , 
Carrington and Rendleshap lab^nred^ to 
obtain a pee/age,* ,Whgf a pity, 
labours of so many - years shupld bt^mtarred 
in a moment ! I caimof sey, that This dis* 
covery and the. probable consequence pfjL 
with- rospeptvto ppor^hh Christopiren, ogiy^,; 
me any pleasure^.,-1 fibifljk.ijj, indeed,,?.• 
lated to do htmn, than grfpd , 

it may lead weak v per.s?fa,s ,to goodude; tliat 
this “ bribery ^ruptiop”, n^tey- art 
coarsely .callgd, art'^tpte. e<|mt^a»f.at 
"tiona ; that nd part of the;' “ faithful 
“ Commons” proepre thenKf^]v|is to-be -rdii 
turned 'by , sqch means; andjyjl. may-lead 
saucy inquirers, Jw ask, how .the members, 
for Old Sarum, for, .Hf, M !f.vs, or Neivtqwo,; 
or any other member ot some On^chatwtetlV. 
of the boroughs -are returned. So that, t#*' 
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fact, the principal gftect of such discoveries 
.fa ta furnish a hadtlle to Jacobins and Level- 
lor* Ao carp at our invaluable constitution, to 
, call aloud for reform id one way or another, 
and . to compel the loyal subjects of Jus 
-Majesty to lake places and pensions, where¬ 
by to h$, enabled to defer,<j our Gracious 
.Sovereign,aud our Holy Religion against (he 
attacksp of the said Jacobins and Levellers. 
And, against “this fearful evil, what is the 
good we obtain ? "Why, the mighty good, 
is,.the seating of Ilarry Swann, whom 
the,election men emphatically call, Lawyer 
Swan©, instead of Sir Christopher Hawkins! 
I am, rea% softy to see any election pet i - 
,tiprifS8t all; and -#tiU more .sorry to see them 
succeed; for, I am-certain that such success 
tends, to the .keeping up of a most mis¬ 
chievous deception, The whole thing had 
abetter go on just .as it fa going. I do not 
like to see aiyy iuterroptiun to its pi ogress,’ 
at least in this petty wiy. We'are all of us 
getting verytfast into a correct opinion upon 
everyjuatfet,reining to the organization of 
the House of, Commons, invents, pa- sed, 
..passing, anddoming on, are.gyeat trades, 
-.and will aptsfiiil tb make us all perceive the 
real source ofhtjur burthens and calamities. 
The day is mot tar .distant, when it will lie 
9flt ©ft|$ power of^ih; Clirt«4-«|licr Haw kin,, 
Or any such man, tabUnd i he c^s, or rest in n 
; tha indi«puUi<;n of the injured’and iy,suited 
«oj^l©, Of England, wlm^y, iil pot for ever ho 
. #ld in such, terror as not to dare to speak 
■the irut h ip - pklin 1. X rutr 4 n 

;.,-ComC t(, s(|#i! regulated- by the Inst older 
. jp-Mphh(|ciL it ,h oca B' )e tlje eubjecC of a long 
dq,b a t«i n ^ ie House«of Commoms, on Wed- 
nft^Jay,-.the 4>thjinstant, in cxmSctp.enccof 
a ( rnotiftn, made by , Mr, Perceval, .for tbj 
laythg.of that order .otnei.'iJly before the 
Jlonse, with*n ; v««w, on his part, to shew, 
JyTift It- dj^-iiot-go far cnovtcji, and that the 
forbearance' manifested in it towards ncu- 
twStfl' •Cvari'Sfittsfisi?', and \;-T.r, indddd, fie- 
g-radifig' tQ the country, The motion, after 
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several long speeches, was not put to the vote, to take it up!——For my parj, I think, that 
and. that, too, while tl* mover insisted, this law will produce great and various mis- 
tha! no sound argument agfnst its production chief, and very little good of any sort. I 
had been advanced ; norcjnl, for my part, anj, convinced, that the Slave'Trade, by re- 
see any other reason wiry ,he latter did not moving some of the Africans to the islands 
divide the House upon thfj question, except ol America, bettered their condition. That 
that he tvas conscious, that he should l>e they were better off in America than in 
left in a minority so small as to render his Africa; and, of course, that there was no 
'JTrrtefc, ridiculor^ amongst ‘those, who have inhumanity in the Trade itself; generally 
no other way of estimating the merits of a speaking. JBut, it is"now quite'Useless to 
question, than that, of counting the noses of give opinions upon the subject] aud all that 

the voters.-As to tin? propriety of issuing remains for us to do, is, to. express ourimpe, 

such an order of council, that question that tho principles, upon wliich this act has 

•must Ik- determined upon principles of poli- been framed, with regard to the Blacks, may 

•cv, none of which principles appeared, ( not be forgetten, when men are treating of 
from the repott of tha debate,-to beat all matters relating to*the Whites of foreign 
comprehensible to Mr. Perceval, who seem- countries, who ara not, at a&y rate, less vs or- 

ed to have lost sight of every thing But thy of the cares of humanity, on account of 

revenge •, instant revenge, by all the means the colour, of their skin. In the newspaper 

in our power; insurant injury to the enemy, 0 report of the debate, upon..this occasion, 

, without the least consideration as to the , Lord Grenville is stated to nave said, that, 
consequences with regard to ourselves. This having shewn to a British House of Peers that 
was happily enough .illustrated by Lord humanity was wounded by the Slave Trade, 
llowick in his comparison of the tnan and > ha was f sure he might safely rely nppji jheir 
the monkey ; hut, his lordship, ill the con- decision against , it} forgetting, probably, 
elusion of his speech, had recourse again, that all' that he attemptedio shew, had been 
if the report speak truth, to one of the old shewn to a British House of Peers twenty 
Pill arguments for silencing his opponents, “years ago, and at many periods subsequent 
ap argument totally unworthy of any man- to that time. But, his Lordship is reported 
of ?n upright mind. This was it.—-Minis- further to hayc said, in the form ofaques- 
ters have issued the' order in council ; to fl tion : ' r What right do we derive from any 
find fault with the order in cbfincil, or to “ human institution, or any divine ordi- 

call for'it with a view to censure it, is to b,nance, to deprive the nations of Africa, 

find fault with ministers, or at lea'st, to ex- “ by foice, of the means of labouring jar 
press a doubt of their wisdom or Integrity ; u their own advantage, and to compel them 

if you entertain $ doubt of this wisdom or “ to labour for our profit P" As no one 

ii.t’grity, you mus^entertain a doubt, whe- answered this questiorf, my Lord, I will; 
ther they be fit to fill their present situation; and, my answer, is this: that the human in- 
and, therefore, instead of this motion, in- stitution,- from which the slave-dealer and 
, St end of attacking them thus, by a side wind, planter derive this right, is of exactly the 
you should itfcjve, at ontfe, for /to address to same sort', 1 as that, whence your Lordship 
the king, praying him tef turn out the mi- derives your right to be, at one and the same 
iristers. This arghment is^a sweeper. "It „ tim%. First Lord of the Treasury and Auditor • 
applies to all times and ail circumstanced.' oftyte Exchequer; of exactly the same sort. 

It was the ^nifiehtvvdfli which Biff •! fchbu- ‘as, tfibt, whence yodr Lordship derives your 
sand times'licenced the voice of his oj>pb*. fight receive the salary of the former as 
nents. If thdfe had been a rfatlij jnde- well as’of the latter office, while, as to the , 
pendent member 4* the Huusd, who would fotmeP, you are even exempted from the la- 
have said, “ with all my heart: I will hour of putting your name to the Exchequer 
€( move suclt ae-addr^sSg, but; xrty Lord, let Bilk; unci tilth isj'roy Lprd, the law ; acts 
" us first agree, that, "befffre v?p divide,; df pferlL'unbnf, of which there are many to 
• “ every placeman and pensioner.shall with- sanction the; Slave-Trade, a«d, in conse- 
“ draw." there hbd been shell a man, qnpnce 'riY which^,^cts, thousands of Bri- 
so, to speak, my I^orsi HoW»ck would rish st/ujeots fiaVe deposited their fortunes in 
<wnot have bad milch of a ; trjpmph .—:— J West-ImVia property. ' As to any divine or- 
III. The bill for Asotin if wo rui SiaVe "dinjfnce, sanctioning this trade { there is none, 
TkaiTk passed, in the. 'Hbt^iW 'of Lords, that I know.of, which can be adduced,->cx- 
or, at least, its passing was dpckkd oh, ; cept by implication ; npr. is it very extraor- 1 
tjn Thursday the 5th instant, by ^ majority /dinary, l presume; that, in thehistory of the 
of KJfj against CKi So successful is the cause Children of Israel, we should not be able t« 
of u humanity" when the miuisieiiS choose ’’fetd any special provision for the govern* 
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meat of the West-India Islands j but, my 
Lord, while T acknowledge, that there is no 
divine ordinance directly and specially sane- 
tioning this traffic ; while I admit tills fact, 

1 must .reject the inference; for, I might, 
and I would were it not for the dread of 
being thought “ coarae,” defy the ingenuity 
and profundity of your Lordship, to discover, 
or to deduce, even after the manner of Lord 
Peter In t he Talc of *. Tub, an . stufoority, 
fron>Holy Writ, for the holding of the, two 

offices abovjj-mentioned.--To the darter 

parl'of yoilr Lordship's question I have no 
answer; for, I am decidedly pf opkfion, that, 
whether men are of black or white skin, it^ 
is abominably wicked ta deprive the many 1 
of the means ofdabqttring/or their own ad- 
vantage, and to’ compel them to labour for 
the profit of the few. And, my Lord, such 
is rny way of thinking tiponfohis subject, 
that the oppression is, in my. estimation, 
precisely the same in point of guilt, whether 
the oppressed party go by the name of pnu- 
■ per, or that of slave. | attach, tnv Lord, 
very little importance to mere words ; and 
to me, it siguitiesJiftle by whabname or title 
the execrable oppressor be known. Nor, 
my Lord, am I to be at all amused ttvith the 
talk of freedom, heard from the mouths of 
some foreign tyrants, as foe devil is said to 
quote scripture more glibly than^a field- 
preacher; I look at the. map and his condi-* 
tion; and, if I find, that he labours solely 
for the profit ot others; that the fruit of his , 
labour is drawn away, whether by a visible 
or invisible hand; that, frorrtthe very nature 
of the state of things* it is impossible, gene- ; 
rally speaking, that he should ever possess 
any thing .worthy of the name of property,; 
that he Infs nothing upon the, face of the 
earth but his'miseries that he, can call his 
own ; tlut his dress Is rags; that his food 
is hardy sufficient to preserve life y that he T , 
dares not open his lips, lest his vfords sbfltild 
give pain to the pride of his oppressors j 
that for him to speak truth is an offeree that 
exposes him to severe bodily ppnWlimenfc j 
that, in short, he is suffered to‘exist, even 
in this state of misery, for the sole purpose 
of enabling hi.^ oppressors to wallow in 
luxury, to revel m debauchery, to «ft tie- 
fiance all laws, whetfeef homgn or dwifie : 
if I find this to be hi* state, my Jjprd, what¬ 
ever be the place of Ms^abodfe or fo* colojnr 
’of his skin, by whatever name, whether of 
lash, staff, or bayonet, the instrument tie 
called that keeps him in subjection, amd by , 
whatever appellation his oppressors jqnay 
c hoose to distinguish themselves, still I cajl 
him a slave ; and still 1 wish and still 1 pray 
for his deliverance from their greedy an#. 


merciless grasp.--There is another propo¬ 

sition, too, in wh'^h I have the good fortune 
to concur most heartily with your Lordship, 
Elions reported have said, that, as men 
became free, the;] would feel an interest in 
the defence of ijheir country ; that they 
would foel gratefd towards the government, 
and loyal towards the king. Nothing can be * 
more consonant to reason, especially if the 
men, thus becoming' free,*are capax'le of 
distinguishing between ’freedom end slavery; 
for, as your lordship very wisely inferred, it 
is preposterous, to the last degree, to sup¬ 
pose, that slaves, answering to the portrait 
above drawn, should feel any interest at all 
in the fate.of the SPil, which they are com-" 
polled to cultivate for the sole benefit of’ 
others; and, that they should, for the pre¬ 
servation ot a state of things, in which they 
feel-such, grievous opprutsions, voluntarily 
'risk that life, which is all they have to 
preserve. The oppiessois of such a people, 
no matter by what titles designated, have, 
'though excessively stupid* sometimes, in all 
other respects, .generally been too cunning to 
suppose, that their slaves would not gladly 
embrace any change that might offer itself, 
from whatever quarter proceeding, well 
knowing, that no change could possibly be 
for thy worse. Hence it is, that, as in the 
case 6f the old government oi France, they 
have, whi|e , foej made much talk of the 
bravery and. loyalty of their people, upon 
whose fidelity and love they affected to place 
implicit relisncd, taken care to have a strong 
body of foreign troops in the heart of foeir 
country- • Yet, as in fob instance I have 
inferred to, this precaution has, in the end, 
ahvaysproved useless ; and has indeed, only 
served to hasten the downfall of the profli¬ 
gate oppressors. So that, I, upon this 
agree with fyou most cordially, my Lord, 
that for a eouWLy to have a secure defence 
•gainst a powerful enemy, the great mass of 
the people must fe$k that the state of things 
is worth preserving; and, that, in short, 
fetp, a people to venture their lives, or to 
tmalflo any voluntary saeiificcs at all, in 
defence of their country, they must be Weil 
convinced, that a changefo masters would 
make their state worse than it now is.——• 
4V. Tjrii Hampshire Petition is, atlast^ 
before ..The House iff Commons, it having 
been ’ presented, on the (>ih instant by Mr. 
Ashtop %nifo.,' The nature of this petition 
tin* been before described. It complains of 
t^idne inftdpnce having been marie use of, 
l$y persona f.n office, m cider to procure the 
reform-of''Messrs. Thistlefov. uite end Hcr- 
hettp.'and, though foe ministers, wejl back¬ 
ed as they are, appear to have put a bold face 
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uparffljc matter, they <3M seem to be somewhat 
sore. The petition on the tiiption of Mr .Smith 
* to be taken into ccmaideuation ejtf the 


was 


13th ; and the matter wijJJ, probably, have 
been disposed of before thR sheet readies the 
public eye. It is not difficult to foretell the 

' result, as far as the proceedings «■ of the ’ 
House will "go ; bnt the,di#cu$si6n will do ; 
goouf It wift eoflvhy to the penile, in 
the form of parliamentary debates, facts, 
which, though every well-informed than'in 
Hampshire is acquainted with them, no mdn 
in the,kingdom would dare to state, in pfh$, 
'as coming from himself. We shall have dbe 

* more little exposure; and though we have 

* had a great many already, another cannot 
possibly do any harm, and it may de.$6me 
good. The circumstance of Mr, nRbse’s^ 
name being amongst tboae of the peti¬ 
tioners against ministers for using "undue? 
influence, has excited some surprise; anti,* 
1 thi,uk, not without reason, ’ Hadi he, 
indeed, himself ever been, When Jie was 
in Mr. Free mantle's situation,' til ,thc 
liabil of being the agent of undue in-' 
fluencc, one might have accounted for his 
now coming forward, upon the philosophy , 

, of the maxim, than an old poacher fftakes 
the belt of game-keepers; biitfe as aft iV tfle, 
world knows, liuW scrupulous he was upon 


those pure principles of his great..patron, 
which procured for the said patron tlie^ur- 
fiame of havcn-lyn^ on®. really,js at shipe. 
little loss to.guess at thefcause of $ste having, 


been selected as SLltsader in. 


irjze o,J 




ajeadet _ 

this sort. The fafct is, I believe;’ 1 that he 
has not been selected ; but Iidir stepped forth 


-**% the mortification, must have,,, 

naturally felt, at seeing Ip^rhic^pality of 
Hampshire, where I had, ter ifome eighteen, 
months, the honour to he numbered amongst 1 
• bis subjects* pbss fo£ rever frcsehmndef hist'. 

. paternal sgp»y. ’-*-*«■ Whatever “tnay have 
been the catbe'bf, thi«.|>et|fh>n| as,fur hs|ifo' 
motives of the petitioner* are caaoa&ped* 
that the petition' is a proper one, nodan^ar- 
tial person wi11 ? -1 Simula think, ttai' 1 '\ 

deny | anil-* least, Jfoig 

, well'known, ,tl^ there t|fe'h|iny f .#i|dep^-'' 1 
. dent and wradhy jbert ‘impng^ tLe '$ki tiisti u ,, 
era. —— -Ayto 'the' unsuccessful cundit-fefos*.. ■ 
of Mr. Cliute’khkvlijtct I ihtdl speak Tully^: 
'"when oceawoq sh(tll setwe/fotheffedfoldersi4 


11 th* ■ 


the country is, uuquds 
debted. Uis,conduct, froni lfee, 

, to t^e end was frank »nd hod«ari 
it was to hiaf that the codiity 
debted for the clectitm ifsfi/f. ,i| 

, f^ObTlNESTAI. «»* 



.ten lion to have given, in this ebcet, extracts 
from the daily newspapers, shewing the 
progress of the belligerent lie, with which 
the senseless metropolis vvas ^mused and .agi¬ 
tated dlying ,the eight days that ended on the 
1st of this month; tyjt, though I am still of 
opinion that it; would htyn^sfal to put these 
win pies bf iiew-papeiy’yeracity^and wisdom . 
upon redofdi I have pot the Worn, without 
excluding tije excellent Letter upon tl^ State 
of Inland, to winch my motfo applies! and 
which, when it has been read. Lain sure all 
my dorrespondeuts, whose," prod actions are 

kept hack,, will, readily excuse the delay.- 

I canoot, ho\veVier v refrain from stating the 
substance of this long-lived and hard-dying, 
lie.-f—When I was a'boy; we used, in or¬ 
der to dtaw ohthe harfiers, from the trail of 
a hare*that«e had set down as our own pri¬ 
vate property, .get to her liaswt early in the 
morning, -and drag a red-herring, tied to a 
string, four pr^ five miles over hedges and 
ditches, across fields and through coppices. . 
fill Wfc got to appoint, whence we .were 
pfottytafo the hunters would not return to 
the, spot where they hatf thrown off; and, 
though I would, by no means, be under¬ 
stood* as comparing the editors and proprie¬ 
tors. of tl» London daily press to animals 
half,,so?sagacious and so faithful as hounds, 


all such points; canoe! help^nkwig, that, in the case to 

ruiVis ivriruMhltvfi rtt .Itlhft’Afl urKiysl'i ina mea th/nr >v%nM Imm. 


which we are referring, they must have 
been misled, at first, by some political de¬ 
ceiver. it was' oq Saturday, the 24th of 
January,* thaf .the Morning Chronicle, the 
lead^ of'lh^paek, catne, ailat once, athwart 
; the, .drag.'.'. Scwcdy, had his well-known 
voice reached the ears of his wide ranging 


of his own free will*, being thttreuntoAiroved ibrethrefi, yvbj^&ey, knowing him to be, of 


late, held in high esteem by*the huntsman 
atWhitehall, joined jn the jovial cry, while, 
frqpi DowningrStrcet to St. James's and 
fn®B St James"'* to ‘the, ’Change, there' 
JbuM ,fomi dnjyersal hark-forward, 
fonj/iydfi’.Jtoet shook you by 
■the laughiugly fold* you, that 

Use I'rebch had been defeated by the “ 
Bnp.ian»..with Uie joss^f 40,000 men/ all • 
^sggage and strtilLtio r =» with ten gene- 
a^pli^nt^^ikifeipnapartc mortally 
'd eS,; ,;M tfaisttWffy'Uie. chace continued 
■sSfotillftswicit day .about noon, when the 
Fren^l^rdl'aJ'insto the 4t>th in ntuu- 
ber, aniSi In dalo SO Inwas the 3d of January, 

- . ., . . „„ ..... _thre|! days* lat^ 1 tl^in l%ft k dnfol>C the blittles, 

of Hampshire ;.bvA,. fo.Sir,H^fy,.;^y^y,f^^v'ed ; knS^a$ of »o battle, 

1 after tliat qf t&e Mth w December, vWiich 
the newspapers jjai acknpwlfcdgpd was in 
fivoov of^he. French, the pack seemed ra- 
^ ther to .slacken iniithe pursuit. What they 
i wanted in pace, however, they amply made 


ap for m tongue, and havings by Mtmday 
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morning, had* time to turn thetr wind, the fully proved to have been,fake ; and, toon,® 
cry was revived, aud/though in tones soraP- or*the other of th<?charges they must plead" 
what less expressive of eagerness, it was, I«’ fuiJfyV '.Abd'yel|U is to this pies*; to'thd 
think, rather louder thaw, jbesforp. On Tues-.; ' at once silly and ^e,nal .wretches that ccm- 
. day, however, the scent evidently began to duct that own this press, that we are to 
grow cold, JPurf of tfie papk gave’tongue : look for ibetbatj^ opinions 1 . ‘ i» if any wort- 
only here aud*there uport a tajynrabie sppt; d'er, fhat, under'spelt teachers, the nation is f 

• and the Morning Chronicle,, who haid, i§d t kepif in tiupb 'jtrbloundtlgnarance' as to its 
off in Such .stile on thus first day, began to siJbaUon. ,pwfc' its’ Interests ?* If a thou^mi 
ruribnute, and were it not for the fear of of tile most crafty villains tint the wo;hi 
bejn^thought coarse, I wQjddijstty, tlgrthe. ever beheld, [tad beed shut tip for ore 
seemed to keep op with ffoe pE^fejpnJy'fro^i' ji'lialf of their lives to devise the,means of 
dread of the Whigper-ijf; artd^ ; «wWednig%» keeping a uatiqn in darkness, at * the 

, day, though the puppies' still kept' on same tjmp that it should think’ itself 
with as much glee and poise as ever, htemotl the most eulielniened in the world, it is.’ 

• only van mate, bttt t«jBcd short about, and impossible 'ihat thyy should have discovered 
in spite ofthe terrors bf the whip/began to any tiling more effectual for the purpose, 
hunt heel. But, on Thursday, after a te- thatwhe London dt-4ily press, aided by the 
dions fau lt, and when ottly no,v-an<j?i#ieft a mor'fe(*h}epm hirelings ofthe Magazines and 
disregTird(\Tye;]7 was to be heard, the whole * Reviews.——As to the real situation ofthe 
pack, as if their mpuths had been - opened by armies, it is not, perhaps, easy to come at , 
one and the same wire,' set 1 up a full and-' an 3ec6unt .pf it-. From every ihmg that I 

• • most melodious cry, upon the arjjjjyal of sun- Lave seen, however, I am of opinion, that • 

dry letters from various ports in thd 1 Ball ip#; the, Russian Emperor doe* not feel very con- 
Hollend, Fiance, ibid cLewhercyall per* . fident > °that a French army will not he seen 
fectly concurring in .the -important facts,■< :-i\ Petlrsbufgh, during the next summer, 
that the Fiend\,hud been defeated, with the lltsyprodUmatiop for a levy of irregular 
loss of K),(X)b men, 80 pieces of ^rtillery, troops his talk about defending the em¬ 
end that they were retreating through the p'ndfj his appeal to the patriotism of his 
Prussian states with the irtnuKt^reemitafion., people; alt seem tp argue, that he is greatly 
greatly drea-hng the .Austrians,,, who, par deft afraid the w# will reach his own frontier — 
the Areh.duk- Charles, were pushing* on to ' Tlte Russian account of ’‘ the victory,’* as it 
cut off their retreat',kff t'hns exhibiting io is called,, clearly shews, that the French 

• “ insulted Europe the reverses and the spec- were victorious jan the ’ioth of December. 

“ dtlv approaching full of the-scourge of flte ; ** Delicate Investigation. --So! 

” human race*,” insomuch, that, on Fri-. all’s well again ! 1 ,‘haveRoo great an aftec- 

diy, “ Notwithstanding rhC sQ|emnity^i0 e f *tiou fo^ ting, liberty ofy person, as well as 
“ tlie day, it being the atrtiivPrsfry of the li be rty tJ-fhtkpress. to speak of the conduct 
" death of thi; blessed Marty/ (I, quote ,i. drany l>ody,‘ as connected with this subject, 

nearly wot d for, w-utd) the'TLWe -w#*:! except the editor of the Morning Post; bo^.• 

“ ai. mueh crouded as ifft had npt l*pen a pi' Jiut conduct l 0 will speak'; and all the 

. “ liolyday; and people seethed sthsoiytdy* .Vvorld shall .neper hush up the subject, as 
“ beside themselves with joy., the new^-of ‘ Jprtg^i-1 am ahibio punish this work ; for, 

" the defeat of the French .Coming together I. will takepnre keep it alive by observa- 
“ with the promulgation of the Finance,* tiorts Inude once S’quartet, or so; and, 

“ Plan appearing to have ..byfirpojwereb {Jfcp; Jthe anniversary of the day, when Sir 
“ feelings of a .grateful apd loydf peopled* JqJi© Douglas finrt his Lady were publicly, 
Alas! it was a mere tr.instJAty effect of : .f ; '|%@aieped yv ithTleath for having given cer- 
pnlitical red-hercing; for, on th'#$^urday :r ‘‘lam evidence, 1 will repeui fit substance, all 
the scent becaral asppW as a sto&'tJjpft. v t|£ l%tramg, Post has pubhshed upon the 
on the Monday, the ®M<mitrtg Ch jlB |gte 'fbvestig;ifio% /the delude investigation 1" 
solemnly assuted i,ts readers,•1!^,a f word l dp 1 weno'y'hear agaaist Sir John 
tie bulletin, which 'it-had It vvcitild seem th.it we 

ntnder the name of Foisd, IJci^idk, never jikd worej^,aA^in,'wRen we Iretrd %asc dread- 
bedt promulgated by* of received--the iif^dfislupctt^lpni'against the wittjesses, wha» 

tifjp of, his Mkjeglr's-^ttiP^ertii! S‘. ' ty'typ.pt/p told, h|d ^bcen suhrrhed fo give - 

miserable attempts have been rtfct4®> aadtri* evidence,h|,th,is c^e, 'All is now inndcence. 1 
yet makings to ward off the.chargf of wfilful^ ’ ai^pEalfy,- on^-ritald snpj)}>se, tKat'ao in- 
falsehood, or of anparallnledifhlfy, So jus^y ’ ^«stig^i^' , ’ut , |«,,*'df . flny.sort, had ever ta‘- 
iallc-ged against the daily npwsp^pCrs,,; 6$it,J Aehpl^ce- Alilfeatyvo how l\ear, is; w 
the whole of their, statements upou this sub- Lit' Royal Jlfgistne&s the P'HirfChss of Wales wjfeg 
jeet, without, the least exception, .are 'tifat ftp attend';%,«p:it Bra wing, lloomo by 
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express desire of his Majeity." And, why 
not attend it ? Wby s pot ?| Why wait fur 
the express desire of thj» klig ? What does 
the Morning Post mean to insinuate by a 
notification of this kind ? ♦ When, indeed, 
the next Drawing Room k to be held, the 
Morning Post has not thought prop#/ to*.in- 
forjp^us; and,,as g profound ,ph ilosopher 
like luni knows very yell, many things may 
happen before the nett Drawing Roam is 

held.--This much for the present. Next* 

- week the, subject shall be*revived., , 

Sir •Francis BuanrrT’s Drsy na 
pn the 5th instant, a dinner was given to 
Sir Francis ilurdett at, die Crown and An¬ 
chor Rooms, to which *1500 people sat 
down A dinner, some would gar, hs^aio- 
thing to do with politics 5 but, tins dinner 
has much to do wilh politics ; and, this next 
time the editors of the bribed press are talk¬ 
ing about the insignificance of Sir F. Bur¬ 
den, I would beg of them to name. any. 
other man now in this kingdom, ortliaf has, 
of late years, lived in this kingdom/who 
could find 1500 people voluntarily to give 
half a guinea each for the sake of dining ,#ith 
him. During the last election these hire¬ 
lings aftected to regard him as a simpleton, 
led, like; a child, by others, add having, 
within himself, no resources,, either of 'ta¬ 
lent or of influence. Now, thoycall l*kn 
the Grand Lama, exhibited, once in a white, 
for the purpose of keeping, lit ; 1 p|$y alive. 
Never mind; whether called “ Lama dr 
* f Otiose," if he keep steadily onward, inva¬ 
riably acting upon the principles which he in¬ 
culcated from the husrorgsat Brentford, he will 
see his Enemies and the enemies of life eofns- 
try completely under his feet;—His speech, 

' "Wltiis <liuner, like all hjsother speeches, was 
excellent - though, as'to 'ih& Fmance Plan, 
he would seem, froth the repSh ofbis speech, 
not to entertain exactly the same, seiwirnewtf 
with me. That he is 1 pdPfectiy right as to 
its ultimate intended efiket, I agree; but, X 
think, he is mistaken as to-'what wilFhdits 
real effect in that respectand, T 
suaded, that, when be has taken time to 
reflect, he WiJ^ffcid jeason tq agree’ wj|U 
me, that, never, as long as hfc shall live,, 
.will any rijintsfeiv how^yer !i febld arid hdvy*'" 
■ ever backed, va$mpt to irdpas^a new ta£. 
What the .plan will yjA^/yproduce must he 

f t matter pf speculations Bwt, tbwstpp pgt 
o taxation is a goodwithoufalkjy. yho 
tyranny of the taxing system cannot be in¬ 
creased } and the faster d|^iptidns r .in- 
dwakr * 4 v ‘ ‘Mxewooqw will tbe|^eij^.,td;ifnwiid,, 

,perpetrating oF.tbife wwl#xe*’;|s 
ing, ini*#, opinion? aga|ft||tth|Slahf 
. f, as I always said, ;«o 1 SwaVf ^ejieved, 
"that none* of those taxes'wtuw feer have 
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been repealed, unless, indeed, we Could 
have supposed it likely* for Nap4eon to be 
overthrown. That new taxes were talked 
of in the kiftf’s speech 1 know; and, I 
shall, upon a future occasion, mark the in¬ 
consistency^ that, at the beginning of the 
war, a promise was made to take oft ail the 
war taxes at peace, 1 know very well - h and, 
l am aware, that the present Splendid boast 
may be merely the forerunner of some’^nbr- 
mous^grant oat of the public money. *But, 
{here, arg. fi l e uo new taxes for three years 
t*‘ name. We are explicitly told, that new; 
{taxes are not.necessary. And to this pro¬ 
mise and' this declaration we will hold.the 
mmiJters, la a word;, thb plan will, in 
my mpinion, hasten the great and happy 
event, ...which I have been so long praying 
for; and for this, as Well as f ffij Jao slopping 
of the progress of taxation, 1 lu-artily 
thank the ministers.—’—The charges of Sir 
Francis against the present minister^, of 
having broken their faith with the people, 
lb*- all'Undeniably true,,; and, if there bs 
’’ anyfault *m his censure, upon this score, it 
is that of too much mildness; for, in speak¬ 
ing of their apostacy, it is impossible to be 
too severe.-^—-The toast has been a subject 
of carping wjth the hired press > but it is 
tithe tm$ given by the Duke of Norfolk, 
i.« 0 itf 'Lord Lieutenant of the county of Sus¬ 
sed, who ‘ s alsoi- now’'again of the king’s 
privy council.—%—Tife omission to drink 
the heaithof the king was a mere matter of 
taste. The company did not choose to do 
it; and, they seemed to be guilty of hypo- 
cricy. The king’s health is lull as good as 
if it had been drunk at the Crown and An- 
tchor ;n»r is it any better for being regular¬ 
ly given at every dinner of place-men, pen¬ 
sioners, .tax gatherers, and hired wriicrs. 
vIt may wf given, or not, as the feelings of 
th^piwties may dictate j but to make it a 
rule to give it, Whatever, may be the sent i- 
;; ments of the company, is the niust effectual 
A^ayof rek|fc'tiiig,-it cpfiteqjptible. 

OaiWANCf fdFFiCE.——In rny next I 
oppose ipipnbUsii a letter, which 1 have re- 
’ifcteiygd/bki an swer to a forrogr correspondent, 
‘ ' gjconun^ndpd/tlJe abolishing of the 

'M|PPKGehefafehip of the Ordnance, and 
the pidofctg of that department under the 
!>,pke of Vorki bnj* in the meanwhile, I 
camfpt help just observing, that! confident¬ 
ly'lippe; I, swift be regarded as the very last 
main in the kjngdom whack such a°rec«m- 
meudation/'' 

; ” I^kNan LAmftrAGXs.'’'- 1 have re¬ 

ceived largeopackets upon tliis subject. Mv 
®cprrespon<fcuf, who called himself “ a laid 
member of Queen's College, Oxford," and 
who dated his letter from the Temple, now 
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“ r “ - -- leave to remind my correspondents, md my' 

reader# iij general, of the notifications 
which I gave, Iqng ago, to correspondents, 
and which were as.fo How; l. That I always 
read, as.sdtp as possible, and with ns much 
attention as I was master of, every commu¬ 
nication with which I was favoured, 2. 
That I "never did in my life, and, that I never 
wtwld, charge, ®r accept of, any thing for 
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tells me, that, he is so far satisfied with my 
explanation j that tjtie difference between us 
is now so !#hall, as to induce him to decline 
taking any pari in the contest. But, I beg 
leave to inform him, that he has again mis- i 
understood me; and that,, by the words 
“ general education I do not mean, asffie 

would appear to Sbppose, " the education of 
“ mankind w general t' but, the education 
of gentlemenm gfcnefttl, and of persons of 
the learned professions in general. Imost 
not, if I qan help it, suffer this late jfnbm- ’ 
ber of Queen’s College to wiAd^iw from 
the contest j and, therefore, I will restate 
my propositions, and endeavour so to ex-| 
press myself as to leave no ground for ^ex¬ 
cuse, on the score of misapprehension. 

1. That the Latin and Greek language* are 
improperly called the jLEarnxu languages. 


tf»ft insertion of any com'munication.f 3. 
Thatt Whiie I by no daeans pretended to set 
myself up as a critic, I must *of necessity 
exercise my judgment, with respect to the 
time of insertion,:' anefslso with respect to 
the merits,,and utility of the performance. 
4. That every paper .transmitted to me for 
insert-ion ip the Register, must be regarded 
as roy own property from the moment it was 
received. And, 5. That it was impossible 


2 . That Htaue fhphing of these languages' <? 1 fc* me jto answer the Jesters of correspon- 
persons who are to became statement, legisla- J dents; and, that no answer’would, in fa 
tors, lawyers, physicians^ or priests, is .1 ture, be given——I expressed my hope, 
worse than useless’. To misunderstood my j that no arrogance would be ascribed to mo in 
’ meaning now would, I think?- - rfquire a 
head to have been gt le^t .20 years in stuff* 
ing with words ; *and, therefore, if that; of 
the late member ©f Queen’s College, does 
rcally^outain any ideas* - iet^iflae hope, -that 
this re-statement of my propositions will 
di aw them forth. . ; . 

Sir John - Axstruthrb.—-I n page177* 

I stated, upon authority which 1 thought 
good, some facts l esjrectingthis gaatleman ; 
but, from the letter, which will be found 
below, it appears, that this information was 
not good, the facts being, almost tlje whole 
of them, grossly incorrect, and, some . of 
them totally unfounded, , proceeding from 
nothing better titan mere rumour.. Here, 
however, we hstve ail instance of the haitn* 
lessness, and even of the benefit; of the 
press, as long as it is perfectly thee from cor¬ 
ruption. The facts were not tfUe/h«and : 
many persons will have imbibed,Jrora tlfem, 
a false opinion of Sir J. Anstruthjsr; but, 
the same channel being open to the contra¬ 
diction, all the inconveniencey^viuch the 
statement produces to the misrepresented - 
party, is, the trouble ©f making thujt contra¬ 
diction; and, for this trouble he /is amply 
paid by the opportunity w h ich the.ot ffi i te km 
affords him of ddktg away*, Ifo, ' 

factual manner, even the tylfich 

. were afloat against hifo. < ■*</%'$ ,f| 

• to cosMKnl’oissm.ms. #-\ , 

A Mr. John Rons, who dates his leffar* 
framthe “ Office ffi Tranytffiityf having 
made a public complaint against me,, ip tbii ~ 

Courier newspaper, for not .having inset tcU. 
a letter of his, sent me for puMicdfctou, and 
lor not having answered .an application'fopri^f] 
him fur the retiu’n of the said letter,, j beg 


laying down these rules i I shewed, I think 
clearly^, that an observance of them was 
absolutely..necessary ; and, that my reasons 
were generally thought good, may be in¬ 
ferred from the fact, that, since they were 
given, the only subject of regret with me, 
aSifo fhis department of my work, has been, 

: that I have, for want of room, been so "fre¬ 
quently compelled to defer the insertion of 
valuable productions.—*-*~Su eh being, then, 
the eandtiiorrs, upon which I received the 
letter of Mr. John Bone, I may safely leave 
the public to judge of the justice of his 
complaint, But, notwithstanding such con¬ 
ditions,, 1 should have^hnswered his private 
letter, in which he requested,his public pa¬ 
per to be returned, had not that letter ap¬ 
peared to me <o savour more of a corafwrff- 
thon of a request——I have’read his paper, 
andiWhatever ffiyppinfou may be of its me- 
•rits, thw stabject ‘it: treats of being of vast 
.importance, itsbqjWbe inserted; but, as to 
the time when, that'must by fati for me ty 
jnclgsf'of. The subject is, the Poor-Laws; 

. and, it will, J,’think, appear to'he one, 
j which though of fearful magnitude, can 
yery weRgdmit of delay in the discussion, 
it'is'true, that | insejtetH.a letter, on the 
‘other side, early in October; but, of late, 
.there has potfoeen room for so Jong a letter 
as Mr.'Bqap's without excluding matter of 
more immediate interest. 


* 


■* ... .. t SIR JOHN ASSTRVTHEB. . 

! „ Stasrrrjtu 20 liqes of your last Register 
.(page 17 . 7 ), yquhave, I hope tmintenti Dual¬ 
ly, inserted 8 gross errors in fact, Jwttb re¬ 
gard to the gentleman, vftio, with a flippant 
affectation,, ill' suited to a roan (it sense and 
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of talenf, wlfifeh I enteeitt you to.be, ypo de¬ 
nominate a Sir J. An.stfiltlier.---Yi)a have 
start'd bis salary “ as C. JdktSce of fadin'’ 
to have beta “ ^7,000# year;’! a.refercnce ' 
to the charter of' thesopferno court at Cal¬ 
cutta (t believe the’ 13th Geo. 3d), -will 
shew you that -in this first assertion you were 
mistaken or misinformed.—You have said, 
that yfter a residence <of, 7 yfears ifi Calcutta, 
he has“ upon' bis retydnienr a pension^ of 
“ ,£’5,000Irpm (he Company in-lie first 
place, his pension is not near so much, and, 
in the next, though it is paid out of the In-' 
diaii revenues, he does ■ hot derive it from 
the Company, nm hold it at their pleasure, 
but un b-r rm Act of the legislature, 37 Geo. 
3d. The Com’panv can neither gratis nor' 
hold the Judg.-s’ pensions.—Yon have 


win 

asserted that bn- J. A. has “.lately be$fhp* 

“ pu ; nU'd Judge of the causes that GOhffe be- 
“ line i he Privy Council j” life certainly-has 
been sworn a Privy Counsellor;' and there- ' 
fore, e:r in termini, may be eafied.-a JMge 
of the c iu.ios coming before that tribunal.; 

■ but lie h is not been appointed a Judges any 
more, or otherwise,.than any Privy Counsei- 
loi who has been sworn these 20 years? if 
lie* had, or could have been so appointed, 

I think much public benefit Would have 
been derived from his legal knowledge? Ittif ■ 
more particularly, from his inriiftstye acquain¬ 
tance with the subjects of colonial. litigati¬ 
on ; hearing appeals from colonial courts 
forming no inconsiderable part of die busi¬ 
ness of the Privy Council.' — You»i$o say, that 
to tlfis “ office, a .salary of <£ l#30&a year , 
“ is affixed/’ now I assure you, and ft little 
enquiry will convince you of the find/ that, 
he does not receive -one drilling for his al-> 
^tendance or aid at the Ptjvy.iCounciL? and 
“ £har by the titla of Anpp, ‘neither be, nor 
any other Privy Conn sell or'si King as he does- 

in Parliament, could- receive any 1 - 

tlbn for such newly created offici 
fact been created/ Qn'tkis subject I. have/ 
only to notice another nfetake, artSing^ut of 
the last? if he dotes not receive ./am/ salary-er 
remuneration, what you have^heard, and now- 
assert, about the place being made a patmt i 
one, and that wE-sball feavefo pay his salary 
fur life, must b£ hsitnfoutMied as dvety bflwirL 
part of the statement —Tlu» 'profound igy 
norance of all the <wfl|)|&rwdjr 
account for ybof calling the geatleman- to 
ij^iora they refee^ilSitl. as if j 

he were a new and total! v unhodWh man to 
his country as well .ay^i’^oa./^'ThdSrtifh ts f , 
that Sic J/ A. soiopg sini^s’tbe iwrttasm*-' 


Commons, to have beet) selected as a ma¬ 
nager of the prosecution' with Messrs. Fox, 
Burke, &e.., &c.; and prior tq Bis going to 
India as Chtef Jiv^ice, he held such a rank 
in Ms profession here, as to have been on 
tire Bench, and.to have been Attorney or 
Solicitor General to the*Prine6 ctf Wales, and 
Counsel to the Board of Control —In I pcjS, 
he* arrived in India as Chief Justice, selected 
and sent out under the s 37th Geo. 3d. jlo ex- 
pceatSjyTbr the purpose of retrenching the ex- 
: pencesAt fh&law generally,and ofiabolrVhin'g 
such' ofhtJ&s.kSBder the' Court as be might 
deem unnecessary. How hd executed these 
$elic£fe middffficnlttasks, lot those who 
have been in India, ’and who are best ac¬ 
quainted With the subject*, declare ; I do not 
profesS^to he a judge; The result of his 
mission ■is^xveli afld. generally known; lie 
o dittfinisKed; the expense of tbo tb?*8 u prem e 
.Court to the India Company above one- 
. third j and the expenses of suitors full nnc- 
Hrtlf ; .and, after a rtesssidehcc exceeding the 
time re.tpiired by. the Act 3/ Geo. 3d,,re- 
tufaing from the eSKWCbsoof a very laboi ious s 
duty, in a climaSa. peculiarly hostile to life, 
liis. siWereign '' has’granted him'that reward, 
which,. UndeK'llffi aesf of the iegislatuse, he 
Was Authorized to bestow j and which, I 
think it cflprtot be denied. Sir J. A. has 
Miy.and-fairly merited —If he has taken. 


ment of HuSt-if|s*s yetfah 

agd, was of sufficient enftndhce {t frfCt'^at; 
seems to be known, to you) in the Houle of 


•dr intends to'take, a zealous part in the de¬ 
fence of Marquis Wefitsley, the fact is 
.trfiity' and equally honourable to both. He 
held the 'id rank in the country which Lord 
W." governed, ahd during the whole of his 
lordship's administration ? having had no 
share in the government, he is irt no possi- 
ble,respect implicated in any of itx’measures. 
Tinrofilce wi 1 ieh'be filled, pift it out of Lord 
Welledey's power to Injure or to serve him ; 
and. While his talents, acquirements, and 
|. pro^sional ‘flccuteness, rendered him an 
able, adeuwte, and discriminating judge of 
the 'Uattlre and tendency of every public 
m«Kure, his principles put him above the 
infiuence.’liad his-rank and situation placed 
■‘hlntjfaf bcijmnd the power, of any man to 
tempt eg to thtitnidafe —Ho is thus/ most 
trul^,. a witness imni ertrptinne 'nrajor ■, and 
iRgj^ce, 1 (because highly respect 
. i-*> the faefi be so, that he has 

phtoy j B tf W 'fd in support of Lard ’Wellesley ■? 
lw if he who had the Wst opportunities o£ 
kripwil^ what Lord W. had to do and did, 

, should.approve ot his public conduct * it. must 
bebonburable to hislortbliip,- that so com- 
pc teat? a# Well as so nifeiasstecl a judge of 
that conduct; ahould be, its yon style him, 
'' -ajttremelf seglotis U his cause/’ 

' “ ■' " ■ Asuticcs. 
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MR. pebceval.-t-ihei-and. offer made by the speech tnaker above men- 

Sik,—-^ febservc, by the Political Regifr- tinned, and the wo*ds of which have been 
ter of the 2 ph of December, that a report quoted in-the Political Register of the 27 th of 
has been published in the newspapers, which December, .may not . be entirely thrown 
supposes sbme n&tice to have been taken, in away. The other is of f e an extraordinary 
a plabc called • the House of Commons in " exertion of the law " and of “ nn eii- 
England, of the /jf'airs of Ireland, where “ lor gone nt of the executive power." As 
we'have no such place a* a House of.Com- such measures may not entirely accord 
mons. I do not know the persons whose with Ireland, mv proposal i», that a pro- 
names t the publisher *of the - report, ha® li.unentaiw ; inquiry shall be set on foot, 
thought'proper to make use of. One of to asccrtitn upon what merits, or wflat 
them h^ has palled Petty, and the other Per- claim of merits, either personal or heredi- 
ceval. lu looking into the list oftpkiCcmen, tary, th:-. family, of whom a Clerk of the 
I tiud a person of the name of Perceval, who Jroni appears to be tire most conspicuous, 
is so circumstanced as to hold an office calkd [(have possessed themselves of an income of • 
^Surveyor oj the Inciting* and Clerk of the j .4.46,505. 3. 3. pej ammtn, out of the pub- 
Iroris in the Mint, at*u salary of of 32i 10 s. lie m<me\. Jf such an inquiry should be set 
per annum. This person, 1 find, in another on foot, 1 hop*- no man in or nut oi parlia- 
Look, is the brother ot a person called Lord inert wih “ withhold his assent" to any 
Arden, whTPtftdAs (he place of'-Regfetrar of 4‘ exit aordinary exertion* of the law ” or 
the Court of Admiralty, the net receipt of [ .any “ enlargement, oj the exemtive power" 
which was by the Committee of Finance ta- ( wivch may be necessary, in the pursuit of 
. he 1 a. an average of ■* 10,f>40 2 s, 5 d. per ! scHaudabJoau object.—So nmch for the Per- 
annum; and who also holds the place *f Re- j cevals, and now tor Treked. It is certain, 
g.-:nr of the Court, of Appeal of prices, [that while you hare had a contest at West¬ 
wards, m the same way d . 1 1024 . 2 8 . per minster we have had a dispute in Ireland, 
annum; and also, that of Registrar ot the I You will be so good as to observe, that what 


Com t of Delegates, worth 18. 2. per j in England would be called an insurrection 
a mum. The same Lord Arden is also a 1 or i'•bullion, has been in Ireland eter since 
Lord of the bed-ehainber, at At 000 , per an- the battle of Thomas Street was fought witb- 
lium I find also, in another book, t^ut ibis 'j in the hearing of the Karl of Hardwicke, 
Mr Perceval, is brother in law to a Lord • been called *« dispute: and I think it hut a 
Ib dcAale, who was born somewhere in the ; proper attention to national dignity, always 
North of England (as I conjectureirom hav- 1 to wide In the vernacular idiom of my coun- 
ing once heard him speak) who has a pen- try. Led such transactions however be de~ 
siou of rt £4000 pcr annum on the Irish esta- nominated by ivhat terms,they may, insur* 
blishm.nl- Making altogether a family pro- reel ion, rebellion or dypute , he who at- 
vision of A 10.506, 3. 3. per annum out of j tempts to judge of them, should always cn- 
1 he, public fluids: but tor what service*, the 1 deavour to ascertain, whether there be any 
books into whicn I have looked are, I con- ^difference betweeivtheir legal and their mo- 
fess, negligently silent., I further find, that ral guilt. What facts amount in law to re- 
ihese personages are the isorts or sons in ..bellion , and *s the mode of proof, ate 
law of a Lord Lgmout. .Of this Lord Tig- in general as’ easily asd?rtained, as the pu- 
mont I have not been aide todi scorn- any mshment Lin general steadily inflicted. But 
personal meffioriak except in one instance.w the moraliirt, and iif the moralist I include 
The late Lord Or ford iu a letter to General the wise politician, has in such an inve-tiga- 
Conway * gives an .account of thuSpeakiTs tion^a question of a much more complex na- 
in the House of Commons in the fanifeas tie- A tare <0 determine; insomuch, that many 
bate on theGermda treaties. ct Lord £g- persons who have been, by history, and the 
mont,” he says ,** w,ar faHbUug f dttyrtL*u& t grateful feelings of mankM, immortalized 
* r obscure." ktke whole : virtuous preservergof their country. 

Lord Egmont. The* persifen whd»pu^^es , ffwjpuld, witlwgi scruple, have been the* 
Speeches in the name k>f MtL Pera&i&'iM : 1 lawsaftd tbelatvyers of their lime, involved 
I suppose, well acquainted with tbis^ffetqle inthetgoilt, and condemned to (he punish- 
of Lord Egmont; as I had -be has in these, ment of treason. , So different indeed ha^ 
modern^peeches, adhered, wiljb it ttaibht^tmh been.4bifc opinion of lawycrs-from the rest of 
accflracy, to every line of the fiafoifo fediting mankind/ <i». moral subject*, th.rt thb duty 
marked in the sketch given by Lord Orfortp «jjMrh is jSiirCctly enjoined by the word,, end 
—The reason of mj mentionrttsf -fhese ci4- ^oforceffl^ stliepiuimplc of God, and* the 
cumstances of the Perceval family is, tluif the* practice of .'i'hidNfarms fiic seourgi* of flie 

*——-;—-- t~i,~ —-j—r bad, and the .glory^f the good nun in this 

* Lord Urfoid’s Works, Vol, v p. 11, life— telling truths 11 by the lawyers frej 
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qucntly numbered.in the class of high crimes, 
and with a practical cfiercy consonant to 
their theoretical justice,* consigned to the 
operation of the whip and .the knife,-the pil- 
lory and the prison. The interests of hu¬ 
manity therefore in such cases obviously re¬ 
quire that some attention should be paid by 
other persons than Westminster barrister*, 
to* the degreecof moral turpitude by which 
thn unhappy objects of legal vengeance may 
be stained, before the judge and lire execu¬ 
tioner be called on, to dose that account, on 
which no >vrit of error can thereafter operate. 
Jtissfcith a view of forerunning by some < 
* such inquiry those “ extraordinary ex- | 
v'- “ ertions of ike late” jarhich seem to be 
sought for with a sort of habitual avidity by 
the writer of the speech who has chosen the 
Clerk of the Irons as the^ chorus of his dra¬ 
ma, that I now address you. It his been* 
reported (that one Lord Henry Petty thinks. 
“ that nothing should he said on the state of 
“ Ireland ,” and that the scenes which have 
been acted by thousands, and seen or heard 
of by millions, should be kept a state secret: 
His Lordship no doubt must be some person 
of profound gravity and extensive -expe- 
' rience. With the utmost reverence for such 
a character, the reported opinion of his 
Lordship seems to savour rather toe? much 
of that of my unde Toby, when be 
observed, “ it were better to wipe it 
“ up and say nothing about fhe mat- 
,c ter." It must be admitted however, that 
the sagacious observation of my Uncle Toby, 
■was applied to the, foolish and vain display of 
toe disgusting precocity of an infant, and 
not toa tremendous crisis in the affairs of an 
irritated kingdom. Notwithstanding the. 
pjyeigbt of an opinion propounded under the'i 
sanction of his lordships name, I must con¬ 
sider a conduct directly the Reverse of thato 
insisted on by his b&dship’s gravity, to be g 
positive duty. From the peculfkrity of the 
expressions published/ 5nd from the press 
where they-first appeared, I arn th§ more 
anxious to inculcate a aenstv of this <juty, 
hecauseit has bee® eousideiftd by some per¬ 
sons, as it Ireland among many other cause*' 
of discontent* bad already been made a sub¬ 
ject of some **. extraordinary exertions of tke 
•“ lap"-~*&s if those ,{ extrae/edinaruwp- ' 
iians" bad uniter colour of general 
phrases having apparently but v prospective 
objects been made to <f yerk oat their armed 
heels” at tfansaojuonii fmsed bwoijp ’those 
“ extr'twrdinary exert has trey 

thought of or J mraed—a%if >V. extfiwr . 

dinary exertions \ had bettttiidffisei' <oSlpi***,' 
ably mi* general" fUrpqsiSphst^’actu^r ifer 
partial and personal gwthdeatioas and as if 
having been so obtained, their powers bad 


been afterwards applied, as the irritability of 
mortified vanity, or the vengeance of detect¬ 
ed profligacy had suggested. No doubt 
such insinuations may be fll founded, nay 
totally false. But it is for. that very reason , 
that an open, inquiry into the causes of the 
discontents in Ireland, would'bc generally of 
advantage, and particularly cousoling to the 
present government: though 1 so far agree 
with the publisher of the speech \n the 
name of Lord Henry Petty, that 1 would 
not found such au inquiry upon the liberal 
policy pr ^Westminster barrister, nor suffer 
it to be ; hammered out by the author of 
speeches made for a Clerk of the Irons.' In 
truth the author of thesp last mentioned 
speeches seems to have* formed them lor the 
purpose of inducing the public to believe, 
that, the person whose name he has thought 
proper to sport with, was A*m7ft'of empiric 
of the cast we have read of in Gil Bias, un¬ 
der the name of Doctor Sangrado; for he 
has introduced his supposed speaker, as a 
sort of quack, aspiring to the cure of a dis¬ 
eased kingdom ; and conceiving the summit 
of his art’ to consist in the operation of per¬ 
petual bleeding and .keeping his patient con¬ 
tinually in hot water. Perhaps any thing 
more '* alsurd ” can scarcely be conceived, 
(though there is certainly nothing “ doul- 
“ litis" 6'r ,f obscure' in it) than this con¬ 
tinual recurrence to physical force, to reme¬ 
dy a moral distemper iq a whole people. Nor 
is it difficult to foresee, that if the bayonet 
slfall become the pen of the legislator, the 
laws .will be written in the blood of tbe sub¬ 
ject. For the purpose*of putting an end, if 
possible, to stick- shallow’and unfeeling ex¬ 
periments, by laying a ground for some so¬ 
ber ani .enlarged enquiry on a so serious a sub¬ 
ject, Teefad yod such accounts as I have been 
able to collect of the dispa/esubsistinginlre- 
lattfl arid the causes of it.—The dispute has 
broken out principally in the Western Coun¬ 
ties, though various symptoms* of the same 
spirit have manifested themselves in some 
of the NoKhern and, in,some of the South- 
ernCofenties, anil within tltose tew days past 
in the Eastern County of'Kildare at so short 

* ;Ceas !4 ,miles fronHDublin. In this 
ylagge bndidk of meriTjave appeared 
3 t}d v In force. They have marched 
jptQ different districts; and hive exacted pro- 
mbrtey apd.ajmw. They have as- 
• sumed the Tantastidtl name cf Threshers. 
Oaths bate been administered bythym, ge¬ 
nerally to^iad the parties to the reftwar of 
the* payment of tithes to any but resident 
clergy ,-to regulate the dues payable to their 
( icrwh priests; to which sometimes has been 
added a clause not to obey.the Act of Union, 
and also a sweeping clause to obey tbe orders 
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of Captain Thresher, Proclamations have 
been posted up (particularly and lately in the 
Cpurity ofKvluare) addressed “ to the steady 
“ friend > of liberty". It would be improper 
'for me to state any more of the matter of 
these proclamations, because ‘they contain 
invitations of too strong a nature, and asser¬ 
tions Wiih regard to foreign force which 
ought not to appear buWhiuUgli proper au¬ 
thority** As to the act Of administering aq 
oath-infhis way, whatever be the contents, 
the illegality and immorality of are ob¬ 
vious, But abstracted .from the considera¬ 
tion of administering an oath, there does sot 
seem *my tiling very dangerous iu the. desires 
"expressed by the tVo.first: clauses. The de¬ 
sire of a Roman Catholic body that the Pro¬ 
testant clergymen should re.duk among them 
does not stmsjytjto arise from any illiberal or 
any unkind dispositions. The desire to re¬ 
gulate the due. payable to their own priests, 

. as it is a matter of sectarian regulation 
amongst themselves, does not seem have 
in its‘principle any riling offensive to the 
public peace The two subsequent clauses 
of tin oath are of a very different tendency. 
The clause relating to the Act of Union is 
the more dangerous became the disputants 
insist that (hey framed that clause under au~ 
thorit.j. They quote a book entitled “ A 
“ Report of the Debates in the of 

“ Commons of Ireland on the 22d of Ja- 
“ miaiy, 1799 011 the Union: printed for 
“ James Moure in College-green, Dublin,”’ 
In p 49 of that work they insist they can 
shew a law opinion sn their favour and of 
very great authority. Whether such art 
opinion exist or not 1 cannot determine, ne¬ 
ver having *seen*the book. But if such an 
opinion exist, it seems hiost strange that it 
should be arrayed in the garb of authority, 
and is certainly a matter worth iuqoiringdn- 
to. With respect to tjie la.l clause'of tlie 
oath, it is also dangerous. The exaction of 
obedience to then unknown orders,'.and to 
an unknown and probably a fei| ; ,:;e4 pcrson,? 
must be productive of miscb.ietmnio[jgst an 
uncultivated superstitious and enthusiastic 
people. These seem to be the principal ob¬ 
jects and actions of the persons calling th^- 
selves Threshers. That*there exists ‘ 

land some general pre-disposingo<$use'for 
such disorders cannot, be tfhdsfione^ when . 
it is. recollected that sirmlaf instances have 
been repeated with little vqfialtop of art 
cumstaiices, and with sbdft .inrenaB^M 
time, for neatly half a century. * No history, 
even of the perverseness of paftolubd, pre¬ 
sents such a lengthened series of* turbqlence*' 
w.thout assigning some cause exteruiafto the* 
natural restlessness of the htltnnn mind. But 
on this general and pre-di-po.ing cause I 
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mean to postpone the‘inquiry. At p*eseo| 
the pressure of edeum,stances culls for * 
more^immedkite attention to the proximate 
causes which are at this moment iu opera¬ 
tion. These seem to be—1st The State of 
the Rents of Lands and the conduct of 
Landlords.—2d. The State of Tithes, and 
conduct of *tiie Clergy. As to the first, it 
must be observed, tliat> the present dispute 
exists in apart of the kingdom which is defe- 
tiiute of Trade and manufactures. Land'is 
therefore the only source of subsistence. 
Where the territorial extent is small, and 
•the proprietarysbips comparatively farge, 
♦Land (the only source of subsistence) being 
in the power of a fcwj becomes necessarily 
a ‘monopoly. When the grasp of monopoly, 
pressed more dose by the need of extrava¬ 
gance is wrought into a habit by the conti- 
Ruai and almo-r justifiable efforts to raise the 
Tents oflands that they may keep pace with 
the depreciation of money occasioned by aa 
overloaded paper currency and an accumu- 
' latir% torrent of taxes, no boom is left for a 
1 sense offfnercy Of justice or even of common, 
policy. All is crashed by the pressure of 
the moment. ' Hence the cordial family ha¬ 
bit existing between the hereditary landlord, 
' ! tma the permanent tenant*; and Indeed every 
f other Connexion except the tenant being 
conside?bd as a mere machine of gain; as 
a mill by width the landlord may grind so 
mufih money out of so much land, lias long 
since bedn destroyed. Farm-, as if they 
were hogsheads of tobacco, and the landlord 
:i foreign importer of foraign conmioditTes, 
in haste to clear outwards, with the produce 
of Bis Venture, are setup to auction: but 
nftt to public auction, where the competitors 
and the extent of their offers are known. The 
. bidders and their, offers are kept secret v 
; and if the tnog. remote adventurer (a cha¬ 
racter abounding in these times of agricul¬ 
tural speculation) shrill bid threepence an 
acre more than the tenant whose family had 
rooted had blossomed and had borne good 
fruit for centuries on the same spot j the lat¬ 
ter, with hi-. Itfinenting train of wife and 
children}-afro sent— 

“ The world is all hefotfe them»#here to choose 
' / ‘ Their place of rest, and Providence their guide*" 

*But theiandlohl has an expensive journey * 
to attend the meeting of parliament in ano¬ 
ther country; and iiis .lady must pay the 
ldnt of her opera box. Such dealing bo 
tween, lahdiora and tenant can produce no 
rcdtpr^ical kindness. And if the nafure of 
the qntaugIffhhirran'toiod be attended to, it 
frill be found tbaftfft is destitute of any philo¬ 
sophic conductor by which (he passiRns can 
keep themselves iff equilibrium :—that such 
fields are tilled with some sort of electric. 
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matter, and if tbehf tractive power of affec¬ 
tion be. once dissipated, atach party becomes 
negatively charged, and tfte repulsion ii* mu¬ 
tual and complete. The landlord hates the 
tenant whom he has wronged, and the te¬ 
nant haW-s the landlord by whom he has 
been wronged, The haired excited against 
a particular landlord is easily extended <o 
bis class, Usnce,they aVe all considered as 
trwuopolists and oppressors. Other matters 
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hare aggravated this 
Difference of religion 


sense of injury, lit. 
flu s source of un¬ 
happiness time and intercourse had consider¬ 
ably weakened in its effects, until some part*) 
„ of Mr. Pitt’s adtninidration, at one period! 
« conceived the plan of.rendering tiie govern¬ 
ment ot Ireland a matter of less practical 
difficulty than it hud been. The unanimity 
of its inhabitants was thought to have given 
too much weigh? to their interests. This* 
burthensomc weight arising from internal, 
concord might be diminished it was said by 
the excitation of domestic dissension. The 
plan was adopted. The success has Iteeft 
dreadful — 2 d. The Act of Union. % Ac the • 
time of passing this act, many persons, not 
limiting themselves to the ordinary field of 
opposition, industriously circulated grave 
opinion?, that this act was a nullity in itself,,, 
and thtt the people were not bound/o obey - 
it. Some' of these men, it is saRl, lime 
since fin.nl employment and rfbthority un¬ 
der it. Hut then ursery of opinions which, 
‘'they had sowed and cultivated they‘have hot 
been successful in extirpating. ’The plants 
arc? carefully wapned and fenced by other 
bands. The pi actical execution of this act 
has increased the imbiber ol’ alseftlre? which 
was before an evil ot great magnitude, and 
jt has aggravated instead .of diminished the 
national distinction, before too powerful. It 
js n >f iii the strength of alljlioacts of par¬ 
liament from IIenty 2 d, to the Act of Uni^n 
inclusive, to induce the head and heart of an 
Irish peasant .into a iJcdief that an English' 
nun is not a Joreigner. The memory of 
former broils is delivered down with. %n in¬ 
veterate precision in the traditions'©*' ; a mde„ 
people. The application of the term fb- 
re gner to an Eftglislnaan is not made by an 
Iris i peasant with the mildest meaning of ’ 1 
. w uch the word is capable. And since the; 
Act of Uniofl a member ef the payment 
of England i&’universally classed, as' JSn- 
gi'shraan 5 and medts in the tad sguiddd mied 
of the gross inhabitant, rhe.h^tcdd. 5 ayising 
from •being felt _qs a dotp^jjfe, ’optpr^por, 
u .if id to the antipathy of W e^itfered 
rn a foreign usurper, , jftp feSi/tfs M Am 
j*a*uits expelled from ,^tvl^|ir4y''i|te 
mercantile system of auction famish fectuUs 
. for twd clauc* of persons j the oik: disgr^c- 


ful, tlte other dangerous toihe stale. The 


women and infants add,'to the beggars that 
swartn on the lands. ’The,fathers and their 
adult sons reemitthe white boys,, defenders 
and Threshers, who ravage it. ‘ The pea*. 
santry of Ireland have something of the ha¬ 
bits of the ancrent^jermarfs described by 
Tacitus: “ Ejmiuis Inhere hones turn esty 
v)iris mcminhse.*’ — r J^he ' second proximate 
cause which I mentioned was the State of 
Tithes and the conduct of the Clergy. Ori¬ 
ginally this cause of discontent was foolishly 
and wickedly fomented by the. landlords 
themselves. They fottnd that for such lands 
as teere tithe free they got a higher rent than 
for g tho#e which w’ere subject to tithe*. and« 
theyiwifh the usual sdgacky of shori sight¬ 
ed avarice, thought that if tithes could be 
abolished the* entire value would center in 
tlieir own pockets; They niffTTind them- 
selvesTnvolved in the general ruin to which 
an encouragement of any particular lawless 
opposition always tends. To these general • 
cause!# some particular circumstances hare 
added a momentary quickness of fermenta¬ 
tion, The landing of a Trench lot ce under 
General Humbert diminished in that part of 
the 'kingdom the number of resident cletgy. 
The parsons ran away as they were in duty 
bound to de, and most of them have for- 
gottei^ to return ,. 1 The tithes hat e bet n 
demised by the absentee incumbents to per¬ 
sons who necessarily wish to make the most 
of their bargains, for this purpose a vt w 
method has-been devised. The farmer is 
no longer permitted to agree for or com¬ 
pound for his own titlies. All is performed 
by the Custom-house system of auction. At 
each harvest the farmers of a particular dis¬ 
trict are assembled at the Alehouse. The 
tithbs, of each farftt are separately set up. 
Thjree bidders fire required; of whom the 
farmer■ of [lie particular farm the tithes of 
which are sot up must not be one. As each 
man’'bids, he is supplied with a glass of 
whiskey 'fliewhiskey operates upon the, 
‘bidding;,' -^f. one farmer thinks his own 
tithoimavc beeti raised too, high by a neigh¬ 
bors bidding his boated mind concludes it 
..retaliate by raising h/liis own bidding 
jlMtes of ■ that. neighbour. Thus the 
Is .Talked by these.siriiple and heated 
iself detifrojfej-s.of tfieir oWuproperty to tin 
«itorb)Twh value. ■ At tlfe close of the atte- 
:'-tjon, each purchaser, is "obliged to give a 
^wjgnaissoiy- note for tliVs amount of»his bar- 
gtfiff. Wfifeff file no## become dqe*(the 
tithe contractor having generally a son or a 
s brptfiejr W’artdfiriey) they are forthwith put 
( iutb kuit, by the seminary process called m 
Ireland civil till The proceedings ate ra- 
[.pld, and as many exccutioas.are commonly 
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issued as promissory notes hav* been given. 

The farmer'In’the end pa> s, by the sale of 
his goods, the amount of his note to the 
tithe contractor; the law costs to Ids son the 
attorney, » 0 d the execution fees to his cou- 
' sin the under sheriff. 'Ruin eiisues to many. 

They become i^eggars Snd consequently out¬ 
casts; for here are no poor laws. It may 
Ire perceived that such circumstances must 
tend to irritate three ^classes of men; the 
Clergf; the Gentry, and ,the- farmers very 
much against each other. But there"* Sre 
besides now*operating, some political causes, 
which have assisted to blow these smoulder¬ 
ing materials into a flame. It has l^sen 
deemed necessary lo fit our military expedi¬ 
tions against foreign.settlements. Liov^the 
possession of Buenos Ayres may enable you 
to pay the income tax in England, or. enable 
us to pay**lr« mad assessments in Ireland 1 ,' or 
repel the Flench if tiiey should come from 
Brest, I cannot tell 5 but I suppose the Lord 
.of Howidc knows. In order to provide 
’troops for these foreign expeditions, the re¬ 
giments of the lip<j in Ireland havebeen 
drafted, so as to leave many of them little' 
else than skeletons. This has weakened 
the force of government. It cannot be sup-, 
posed that persons who may find h their in¬ 
terest to embroil a weakened government; by' 
inflaming popular discontent, would over¬ 
look so apt a time. To such vi<jw&%ah«ie 
can the appearance of persons . travelling 
through the country ofTrelanfl ,arid holding 
private meetings with the rude and retired' 
mhabitants be attributed. These nicer Isa-, 
rangue their auditors’, and distribute written 
.papers among them. Their measures,. like 
those of tjie ancient Germans are always 
twice canvassed once when drunk that 
every man’s feelings may be fully opened; 
and once when sober that every man's judg¬ 
ment may be clearly,exercised- ,JViop‘?s :is 
said not to be wanting,: but it is used with 
caution and from a very obvious policy aft 
appearance of poverty carefully ^ preserv- 
Here rests the' ffrst part of the 
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1 but Ivrrny inkred enemy. 


ed. 

information winch I have .received. I 
cinnot close it however without,.observ¬ 
ing, that m contemplating similar.^in¬ 
stances which W« formerly ocddlMfeif 
would seem, as if the abuses <*>f a prfflppb 
minister, and th« eseptiiOhs t# a popular dgl- 
.tator, are much tnor^speaviy allicd*fhan*i9 
generally imagined. I ani ihehpgd to b^»' 
l ove tljpt the ministerial existepoq of Gci«aq 
Gmnville and Mr. Pit.! was the" ijrhmediato 
ancestor of Tom Paine and A.rth4r G^Oon-, 
nor. The terror at' the (Offspring is po.-qx f~ 
deuce against the reality of the Ascent. Siu 
shrunk itom death ’ : ' 1 


■ ” l-’onll issued; bi".n:di ,huij; his fatal dart, 

M Made tv destroy :* t tied and calk'd our death.’’ 

, * * t V 

It is 1 am fold' the private knowledge of 
these artificial and probably loieign efforts 
to inflame the people of Ireland, which has 
induced the printer of the speech in the 
.name of Lord Hemy Petty to aim at stop¬ 
ping all discussion of the subject. There 
aie some men whose minds are so formedjas 
to incline them to seek‘their safety not drily 
by concealing public danger from public 
knowledge, but even to endeavour at stifling 
( their own consciousness. Opium is said to 
7 to give coinage—a happy oblivion till the 
^ moment of intoxicated desperation. But if ‘ 
tile desire to stop iiftjuiry on the one side be 
coupled with the suggestion <11 the other of 
an “ ev Ira ordinary net lion a j the /air" and 
yyj “ enlargement of the executive power '— 
that is, in plain English air immediate appli- 
* cation of the gallows and the bayonet to the 
irritated and deluded offenders, one can 
scarcelyconceive a policy.wherein a shallow 
ynderstgnding, and a cruel temper can exist 
in more intimate combination. Such are 
.the measures of newspaper politicians. It 
reminds', me of the decision of Colonel 
0 ’Blunder who ordered the soldiers charged 
(With amuiiny lo be shot first, and altmvates 
held Acoqrt martial on the cinuge, The 
proceeding# of the Colonel was only an 
“ extraordinary exertion of the law" and 
“ m .enhu'ge.Hient (if the executive power." 
Having’ heard so .'much of one party, net 
, much to the Advantage of another, and wish¬ 
ing to get a thorough knowledge of tacts, I 
applied to a gentlcmanmf credit who resides 
1mtlfts Western part of the, kingdom, and 
who from being much employed bv many 
absentee landlords and membi-ys of the Eng¬ 
lish parliament, Was likely to be well ai - 
,jquainted w nil tfleijr conakiet and affairs. He 
Admitted, that suefljjeporls had' been circu- 
hn’ed, and such cflints had,been made as I 
have already mentioned, attd that they cer¬ 
tainly hitflpi-cd a very considerable dispute. 
But at the satire time he assured me, that 
dVery word of the stories which I had heard 
respecting the conduct ofjflje landlotds was 
a most villainous calumny and that they 
were’ without exception the prest benevo-. 
lent Olid honourable men that existed. H* 
said that they certainly had adopted u sort of 
aycliorvyn felling their lands, by advertising 
<0 rqyehe proposals (sealed up and kept se- 
lyqtf for a rent.by the acre : but that thyv 
did so, in oribr to avoid the slightest appear- 
^ance.of pnrtidility.^nd were entirely actuated 
by A pme pHncipie.of miiigisal bcnci’olerif't: 
.it was true that they.dii always prefer the 
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Jrighest bidder; a criterion which -foey wife 
Jed to adopt, not from any motive of paltry 
gain (which was an object infinitely below 
their generous minds') but because ’it, fra* a 
elite)ion .ff all others the must e»sy to be 
ascertained. He said, that if 1 any tenants 
whose families had lived upon their farms 
for centuries (before such inode* were 
adopted by their landlords), were turned 
out, it was entirely their own fault $ as they 
night have taken care that no person should 
outbid (hem. He said that ihe landlords 
and members of parliament were so careful 
to avoid lieing a burden on their-tenants that 
many ot them had, and ail the rest werejj 
striving to get places and pensions, in order) 
that tiie whole weight, of their expemes 
might not fall upon their lands: and in or¬ 
der still further to release their tenants from 
the burden of the expense, instead of re¬ 
turning to their'own estates, and entertain' 
ingatrainof consuming servants and rel.i-«• 
lions', they now constantly reside during the 
summer ai watering villages in Englandto 
the great grief uf*their wives and daughters, 
who ,f doled of all things on a li/eff pasto- 
“ rat. obscenity hi then own country," He 
said that even if they were not warranted by 
law in what they did, yet their peculiar si¬ 
tuation ought to extenuate much They 
had been sent by the Act of Union ii/to -ano¬ 
ther country, at a great distance/ to meet 
their equals in rank, but much (heir sit pe¬ 
ri or s in, wealth. To appear in c a .strange ! 
country, in the same stile as youtr equal, was 
an ambition not very likely t» be resisted ,by 
an lrish gen{lemun, At this period the im¬ 
mense issue of paper currency had,greatly 


* The assertion above must be taken frith 
some limitation. Most of them comet do 
Ireland twice a year for qbout.a fortnight to 
the assizes. In Ireland, (here is a stun of 
about .1 500,000. per (©man distributed fa 
the assizes, under thepame ofpresentments 
There are ()4 couuty members, The grand 
juries vote, raise, and distribute the money. 
The grand juriqs are struck by the sheriff— 
the sheriff is hasped by theTrown, probably 
on the recommendation of the member, who 
may be the friend ©f the minister. The 
member if a friend of the minister' The 
■ sheriff is a friend of the member. The 
grand jury are all friends of Use sheriff. All 
is a friendly proceeding. ,T’fto friendly 
member attends at the distribution.~ The 
whole history of this annual of 

4 ^ 50 ( 3 ,OCX), and its effects sh^ btedelaiM at 
a future opportunity, Wfant a qafgh of in¬ 
dependence Eng$aud imbpifitcd 'l&'oairi IjrelatKl J 
by <th'e U mon T One wity-fourfo part of 
,jfmooo,T above' 

. lV 1 ' 


diminished.i,the^ value of. money, and the 
bank statutes stopping the currency of gold, 
bad aggravated their situation by adding 
sometimes a charge ot", 15 or It) per cent, on 
their remittances. These cirpums-tances 
forced them to raise their rents by every, 
means in their pou^r. , He said the pap. r 
Currency was foe curse of the country, and 
that the abhorrence of it had been much in¬ 
creased in the wes(pm.districts .ever since 
the landing of the French under .General 
Hupibert, who (probably. Iron) policy), had 
taken care 1 to pay, in dollars, for every thing 
he got. • • After this, he said, it was impossi¬ 
ble 1 ’ to convince the country, people, particu¬ 
larly at Castle-bar^ that a man who paid for 
his,provisions punctually.' in £ hard 'silver 
dollars” was not a better customer, than be, 
who in his hurry to get away, Iorgot to pay 
at,all,'or if he did recollect it, paiyl iu Given 
Grocers sixpenny bank notes, t asked him, 
if this paper currency was thought to be such 
a curse to tne country, why his friends the 
menibetsof parliament did,not put an end 
to it ?® He answered, that as Lord Grenville 
was minister, and as foe paper tirculaiiou 
bad been a measure of that “ illustrious 
statesman and his ever to ie lamented 
“ friend My, Pitt ” it Was not likely that 
’fotey would think it pruduil, “ under exist¬ 
ing titcwntftances ,” to vote, in parliament 
forit^abolition. After having thus obtain- 
ed.yvhat I have stated from my frieud, the 
friend pf foe landlords, l next applied to the 
parson of 'foe parish, who fin innately had 
arrived the week before from.Bath ; in order 
to tn|ke a new lease, of Iris tithes. Fiom 
him, I learned, that the whole came of the 
present disturbJ)ice, had originated in the 
cruelty and avarice of absentee, landlords, 
who, not content with exacting the utmost 
penny For their lands, were grasping at the 
,titb<» themselves, and irritating the whole, 
eftunfry to rise against foe poor clergy — 
that he himself got very lit tie, from Ins rec¬ 
tory;—so little, that with paying the Income 
Tax’ in-England, and the price of Exchange 
on retodttahe^s tom Ireland, he coaid not 
lay J)y much, though he lwd three livings. 
Hefswd,,, he wpbld tako tin opportunity of 
ej|tofeing fofs matter when lie sliould 
JjP Id 1 next year vfoich he intended to do 
iPff reraiffn-e- full fortnight : but that at pre¬ 
sent hytwasunder a necessity of setting out 
Tmnrefiiatdy foar fiam, in order to be present 
it the monthly meeting of foe Amateur 
Harmonic Society where he was todwvq the 
honour «f presiding at the pianoforte. —As I 
Jiad hj:aid,40 much from two parlies to this 
qqdktlon, I own l had a little curiosity to 
, hear something from foe third. There was 
a puur neighbour of mine for whom I had 
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once the good fortune Of being able to do 
some acts of kindness. Tills tnau I bad rea¬ 
son to suspect was not-a little engaged among 
the Threshers in* the depute; and I thought 
his gratitude would induce him to trust me. 

' Accordingly X made my enquiry in the most 
soothing marram - 1 was mble. The poor man 
went, indeed, imhis confidence, beyond my. 
expectations: He appeared sp 1 exasperated 
by his sufferings, that he hardly seemed con¬ 
scious* he‘was disclosing what the lawyers 
would certainly call rebellion, though k»dur 
idiom ever lince the'mild government of 
Lord Hardwieke it has been called dnly dis- 
• pute. But the tale he told me is not ta^be 
written: not on account of the crimes it 
"might have confessed, but on account oHhe 
causes he assigned in extenuation. Byfjie 
narration of miseries which I Found these 
wretches tad, endured and were likely to en¬ 
dure, my “ individual feelings were so 
wounded” that I aid certain to repeat them 
would “ wound the feelings of' very great 
“ people and as I understand thr^ now 
by tlie law of England so to do would be a 
very great crime, and would probably expose 
me to be transported to England and kid 
down within the stroke of a fbuch more 
powerful Thresher than any of those amongst 
whom I now live, 1 must guard myself iitt 
silence. Whether the provocations, which 
my poor neighbour assured me had edited 
the dispute were truly assigned or not, It is 
not for me to determine. But as a, dispute 
exists, in which many thousand men in arnjs 
have been engaged, I was anxious to know 
if ally step had been token for its suppression 
or accommodation. For this purpose, X ap¬ 
plied to some gentlemen »of consequence 
who happened aktllbt moment to be in the 
country. They would not give me any in¬ 
formation—they said that as soon as they 
• arrived in London they would ask Sir J»hn 
Newport. I then thought the exciseman of 
the district must be the best source of intel¬ 
ligence on the subject; because as he never 
omits upon arty occasion to declare that he 
is one of the “ friends of government,” it 
was natural to conclude, that he knew what 
was going oij it* so friendly a con he: 

Nor was i mistaken/ NJy friend 
man assured me that every measure 
the most consummate wisdom could suggest 
to the most unremitting* activity had beqp 
put in execution r and that’ the moat eflfec* ] 
tual military as well as the most dignified cl- 1 
vil methods had been -adopted for soppres- i 
sing the present daring and extensile'dfr- 
pute. As an instance of. military care,* fife,! 
assured me, as soon as it Uppearod, that'the ■ 
dispute had become aeri'bu,, a proclamation *' 
for the purpose of til tug up the skeleton re- | 
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giments had been issued, printed In very 
large letters, inviting all sober Irishmen to 
enlist} specifying/o them the singular ad** 
vantages tofoe attained thereby; and that 
the more effectually to explain the said sin¬ 
gular advantages, the proclamation had been 
translated into the. Irish language, printed ac¬ 
cordingly, and pasted lip on every old wall 
post and gate within that part of the United 
Kingdom called Ireland." Hfe said, it had 
been indeed unlucky fot the effect of tAis 
proclamation, (as what wisdom has been 
able to controul foisting circumstances) that 
although the Irish language be still spoken 
|by some millions of the inhabitants of Ire¬ 
land, yet in the whole island there were not 
above ten Or a dozen people who could read 
it whe/i .written or printed: and that they 
were speculathe and recluse scholars; men 
qf all others the least likely to enlist: and 
that an additional circumstance of ill luck 
'had occurred, which was, tint nut Inning 
been able to procure types of the Irish cha¬ 
racters or letters, (no book •having been 
printed in that language since the reign of 
Ollinj FSdlagh who lived in the year 3014 
of the Julian period and in the 17 th century 
before the Christian aira) the Irish words in 
the proclamation had been printed in the 
Homan characters: a circumstance which 
had velv much puzzled the antiquaries who 
had been led by their love of curiosities, 10 
inspect the posts and old walls on which ihe 
proclamation was exhibited. In the effect 
of this measure* therefore some disappoint¬ 
ment had occurred. But true wisdom rea¬ 
dily supplies expedients. The goods which 
Could not be manufactured at home, might 
be imported from abroad; and accordingly 
ten or twelve thousand ready made troops 
have been since transited from England 
|, into this country; .which in addition to the 
Germans, See. already (jure my friend the 
enciseroan made no doubt would very much 
conciliate the affections of the Irish. In 
respect of civil measures, he said, great exer¬ 
tions had been made. To smother the dis- 
p«fe*ffeotually <jr crush it at once, a special 
commission had been issued for ! the purpose 
of hauging these Threshers according 10 the 
Statute in that case raafe afttt prov'uled: and 
apt only to give the measure such 3 degree of 
potiderousness' as would enable it to keep * 
dowtethis yeasty effervescence in the peo- 
ple, had ray’Lord, Chief Justice himself, who 
wks undomotedly a personage of tlie greatest 
weight on the bench, been sent oaht ^but it 
sdsoappd(ttae^||asi. might be seeuin a’compo- 
sit ion qffnuoh brilliancy, the address of the 
©read Jury of the County'of Mayo) that the 
councils in Dublin had JHudly bc^jy de¬ 
prived for* saute short time pi the benefit of 
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the wisdom and the support of die virtue of 
the Attorney General w£o was sent out also 
to add, his consistency and influence r to en¬ 
force a doe obedience to the lafk. These cir¬ 
cumstances, the exciseman said were of infi¬ 
nite importance, not only in respect of the 
event of die particidar trials, but in respect of 
views of general policy. They marked strongly 
the almost irresistible effect of flic penetra¬ 
ting and searching iMuance which might be 
uVcd ; by which it. ‘was highly probable die 
peasantry of Ireland would be effectually 
cured of two troublesome if not dangerous 
propensities—those of having any confidence 
iu each other, or any reliance on the minis-*. 

* ters of their religiotj. The exciseman said 
that when the Irish peasHntry were thorough¬ 
ly taught by experience, that they could not 
have the least reliance upon the bonds of pa¬ 
rental, filial, or fraternal affection-, that 
when they were so tar cured, of their present 
' bigotry, as to ‘despise and hatefhe ministers 
of tint great branch of the Christian religion 
in which they Jiad been bred', by being 
shewn that although confession .might obtain 
for them absolution tor the world to come, it 
• would undoubtedly consign them to .the 
hangman in the world that is;—he had, he 
, said, no doubt but with an entire repeal -of 
the habeas porpus act, a due execution of tine 
' f >, statutes for martial law, and the assistance of 
j,Sixty thousand regular troops, lvelarid would 
become a valuable dependence to England, 

’■ anti produce so considerable a revenue, os to 
he able with the aid of Sir John Newport, in 
borrowing two or three millions a year’ very 
nearly to pay the troops to keep the peace, 
the custom-house officers to collect the reve¬ 
nue, and the salaries and pensions tit the 
“ friends of government." It was obvious 
therefore, my friend the exciseman said, that 
no exertion's had been wanting to keep the 
Irish to the path in which* dutiful and obe¬ 
dient subjects ought to tread. ' Here ended 
the exciseman : and'frMn his account I am 
inclined to think that the maker of the 
speech for Mr. lVicevnl need not’ be appre¬ 
hensive that his system ol"political refbmaa- 
ion is at all despised in this country. K I 
should venture in mg; own private opinion to 
entertain any"clSiibfs of the ultimate wisdom 
of such measures, I am far from attempting 
to censure those who snggesfkhem, or those 
who execute them. They good men iHsurely 
act to thg best of *their knowledge. I con¬ 
fess, however, that I do enfettiin some 
doubt,sfas 1 have said, of the ukhnit^wis- 
dom and efficacy of such najBsuWre. I re-' 
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collect that Montesquieu ipeaks contempt¬ 
uously of that system whether civil or reli¬ 
gious “ qui arretoit la main et abundonnoit ^ 
, “ le. cceur." A etttempomry and country- -t 
man of his, observes —“ Bis qtte les Bmps- 
“ rears n'euren t plus qttetfes soi.uats pauf 
“ cotijidens,' its n'etirent plus cue dcs ennf.- 
" mis pour sujets." Tfa/senowever sug¬ 
gest but doubts. A priyate map .can view 
such a subject but in part. A general good 
may justify a particular wrong. My tele- 
tfeepe may want a sufficiency of field to ena- 
‘ble me to sweep the’ whole of the. political 
heavens. That power belongs only to the *■ 
artful magnitude of official vision. But, 1 
must observe that the tranquillity and 
wealth of- the ministry ale not always the 
tranquillity and wealth of the people. M v 
Lord. Buckinghamshire draws up about 
g&l 1,400 per annum from the—public funds 
'of Ireland: my Lord Liverpool 4,0001. per 
' annum : tny Lord Wellesley, about 5 ,o< K'l. 
per annum: and, my Lord Redesdale, • 
4,0001. per annum. These great incomes, 
.together with the exhausting list in‘which 
-they stand, no doubt contribute much to the 
‘wealth and tranquillity of those who receive 
them j as well as to the tranquillity though 
perhaps not directly to the wealth of those 
WpO gave them. ’ But as to the wealth 
and tranquillity of those who pay them, 

I cannot find that one acre of land m 
Ireland ever' produced one potatoe more 
frmtt $11 the services the whole tribe ever 
performed ; nor that one inhabitant in Ire¬ 
land-ever slept in security, one hour longer 
on account of all the*wealth and tranquillity 
'these splendid placemen enjoys. Nor have 
all their wealth JfUd tranquillity, and I might 
,/tdd even their wisdtirtS tew, yot convinced 
'tab, that the alternative of the sword of the 
law, or the law of the sword, involves the 

• whole- arcana of good government: nor that 
tlie 1 surest, foundation'oti which to build the 
edifice of public justice, eau he a resort to 
the .private treachery of an informer : nor 
that' uvsmnations propagated of the corrup¬ 
tibility tif the priesthood can be the sounder, 
preservation of the morality of the people 
Emiti tiy wealth, the wisdom and the tran- 
•Mptyvbf such prqfouitd-yetirees, I have yet 
.^%jrn, hojylaw s, practice^ and habits, that 

render effete the cement which should bind 
yhe proprietaries toijie population Of a coun¬ 
try,’ ittid which not only render that cement 
■effete but reverse its quail lies and change it 
to a repeHent force between the component , 
parts of the social order, can contribute to 

* Union of a .st ate.--W. A. ■ >• 
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" I contend, that (here CBtmipi bet ore the tl.jttse to iiidwi" them to inquire, and, the benomble. getitlc- 
“ men on the cWter side, .unless (Uci felt ,scy:>a®tbir^sa^a^Ufst tUc$i would' come^*nt ir. 'thqt rao-'fy, world 
“ be amongst thclirst to propose, and/ipe Ittsa to idirink'ft»f#i, aeAnniittee," /Mr. Gm s’s Sfetth m the 
House of Conv«ons, 13 Ji Marti), 1:792, upon 11 mafion tor an inquiry into,, the cimduct cl Mi.* Rose 
respectiti* the w.-sunihiter Election, ’ * ’ . < . , 

® * , ' ' t , $ y# , iSfit't ' »*• 

“ Ty rile pp the time of the Il^se’tjpon JttSfse mifouridptl''inquiries, (/ vrou)d only impede the proper o( 
" puhlTc bu^uefe,, and derogate'frosn tf& dignity, -which 6*lcn°S to (he dri&etative character of the f louse,” 
*-M it, I’nt'i Spec'ch in thettarhe tfcbgro "fir j* . , > 


2-VJ 


- [ 2.08 


CmuiECTioif,——A« error of the press,* j this by a proposition for abolishing such 
makes-;me qyfjhat f «BicQre$^o4'f#ttkit«w as netcr were merited 
by the parties enjoying them; instead of* 
this, .$te motion was calculated, like (he 
" Learimd I,anguages,'‘ # to protluce an effect 
wonse than tysqfcss; because, bv the ap¬ 
pointment of a committee, no reduction at 
all willbe brought about, and becahse, by 


in my. lash, pngd 2 l 

the company, at. Sir Eranojf £>urde$‘a Din 
ncr, “ turned to be guilt^F-hypqcrisyf| 
It should have been,;,.as the context will 


shew. 


scorned to bo guilty of hypocrisy.’’ * 

_ _ _ _ | ^ ‘ « 

SUMMARY OF POUTidv V .'!i 
Pro. •--.EjiiNus ifit Pacii^muxt. # „(Cb»$j 
tinned from page 2,21.)— Sinecjif^Plcwcl' 
and /*.••„• t/ofli. . il, Fm’tgiU'r'#},?fif<#<$?$([, 
in the FtouL. lit Iiaqj0kirF,Peiitb*l, 
-I. llespectingSiKncifkjs I’laces and 


.H&uch ; appoi;ntnienl, .$omf; pijrtcns will be led 
to heUevft that a red uotkia will be brought 

the 


* J. J( A V. *» J C-.Aj l I i f IV JIVj ir A\ Jl UrtVAIH 

Pensions Mr. BidM&ipb njade a nwitiob 
on the toth .mutant, jfor*. that,. 

“ pointmwit of a 

*’ whether any, and xyhntd/aJ^tr^sa^ixl^ 
‘L may U* made by <tiembolilijatv, of Ufdesf. 
“ and sinecure .offices,..'by theTedudfcion'of 
'* exorbitant lees, and by - other itjode^ qj£$ 
“ retrenebuieut.ln tlw expcndl^re . of thbf 
“ public money,”—•— : Wheip:notkie bf v: 'tli1sr,s 
motion was given, [Battered myself/ that, | 
upon the principles ufficr’lpn Jdr. Fliddplpb' 
Ltd Tinted fu the case of the,i£jjiiAiTav 4 ftyaf 

1 t . _ .. 1 .... . ' LU_ 


Way:, and Means, he 'wool 
once v. UK a motion for,; the abolition 
tain enormous surmwssian 
that he won Id have included the ad^tloas 
made hud yu# - to the pt'o^io^s'tft'ffie '1 p/r|' 
■Family. To appoint a«onOTUte&#tO’*»ti^w) 

and to inquire. _ too,, u'jmtm. ^ 

mufd be made, and, ?W : 

saving, tocty this 'was, it,sbems^o fbft, es^ 
actly what the^eojie pf \^bit^}}'y|cc)uld 
have.wished Ajir., f»aya^^B| |pdh ., 

cmnmittet* Ibe nmidgHpbR 


the grains h'ljs ,g<^e oh 

b.w newr.atul w 
noal,amount ot^in'tspxif^’fS^y a»^;nsM%' j 1 " pfj%c%i w.,the ep»«(>«{ 
since the day lh»t ®Tt took |> r >S||sS(|iOn,.|^nbe , •' ■ anrWR t .What 

gmsertffiioptvy- Byf, this - 

Ihddwiph, • instead of- at- bS&e ,p^M, 
ministers to the proofi^sifead 


tbcs country what it had ffiOttstoiftr' i»ward&»$be, legistarsh^~ of ahe 

in .the way of aa^eiay jj( .doutg f’^.dmuMilty .tuuitf ire tftese So «»be»it tally 


btat i 

about, 1 ” and, .morco M Bk because, by 
Wording of the wiotid^ a doufet seems to 
in Jhfe miisd-ev|^ bf the mover, wji,- 
^ter.aa^. .filing, at all can hr wad* in this 
.'^yTwhifeifce admits, contrary to the fact, 
that \suuiugk fJia*e actually t'uken place iu 
conasqoca^pe tl^s inguitacs of such com- 
, thlb[ee%„yr—-AYgllnVight the ministers agree 
jfcp the u-notion, as titty did, with a small 
,tec^i;flcati()nk.®fFt by Lord Jlenry Petty. 
Btit, there are passages in the spegchcs, 

as yported in the newspapers, that 1 must’ 
pUtibe. Xdfd Henry Telly began by Jjrolcs- 

■ ftms. offa love (01 in the usual 

_ ,8tylfej||'.|*jir. I-lc.t|ext a^pr.ed,, upon what 
’ autHoHtjr ;S ( fcnovy’ni^, ‘ ih.it, .for the last 
J0tvc/.ity lgtd’been taken by 

/his Majesiy"» ••u'm'tslers to abotish, as fa,t as 
ApcgiiilJ'e, -■al'l.-.ffselesB. anow’ances out of the 
Jpjwlw.lBajfdJf.' Midship did, indeed, 

quite .for gfj$ jikatjho increase m 

^tlyf^tajr.iJAtl'bsre!* Un ' timet,ys great as t! o 
l^tpiniiiltHi-^ Tins tn^g.ofljSttejpn, ho» 
; ^yieig.Wit9 nothing iti jCpippftiison with the 

■ ■ai^gnmcrprnade use of by..tiiis minister, that 
: th||iroisc^itef bo\ve'%: ^r-c^t and however 

■ r---v%-rt‘d J ,«b^ht not H> hfii' gbolishcu, lv- 
,‘|«pg ^ey were cbnh,ectbd with the /,«- 

ith the several 

.. . it upon, from its 

Indeed !, -What, is the 'J biter- 
up The Jixcheijiter, the Auduorship of 
vi^Sncl ^tt Mg, ,.^he'. CnUectbrshh* of the 
Gbs’u»m^ om.wat®i, thy Cujlectoiship of the 
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connected with the histoiy fed constitution by Lord Heriry Petty. Hi* argument, used 
of the country irto be na.wssary to the ex- on the Bth.of April, was, that “ you 

‘ istejice of the latter ? Redlly, tliis way of “ should never sutfor- Vourseif to trench up- 

talking about tbet Cohstitation, our w- <f On private propertf^ in any degree. If a 

" valuable constitution,” may, I am Maid, *' pension' Or sinecure was unworthily bc- 

give a handle to Jacobins ;mcf Levellers, and “ stowed by ,a minister, he would make 

mayTead some weakpcriions’to think, that, “. complaint against tfuit foWistor. But, if 

. when'they are, in s&ch p;ithelic v nccour)t8, " if. was bestowed legally,pt became'a part . 

called upon to* shod'(lie last drop of their “ oFtbe person’s property, on whom it was 

blood for the preserfring of our “ happy **'Conferred, fed,, hkteall other property, 

,f constitution,” the arsons so'calling upon " was sacked. Ail that he wished, 'ill any 

them do not leave places and pensions out of “ case, to asS; about property, \v;as, whether 

their estimation j and, in short, that to fight “ it watt legally granted by a person com- 

for the*constitution is, in fact, to fight for the “ peientto grant it, and whether it had 

Jjonour of paying an enormous stKli antihaliy ' “ been received liy a person competent to 

to persons who render no'services for if. ’ ” receive itr He IhOtrid, .therefore, he for 

But, seriously speaking, does Eerd Henry **’,‘holding s^rod fromtho. operation of the 
lVtty really believe, that, if the i£HSe<adres of * ‘‘•’’^re^osed measure, all sinecures and pen- 
thc Marquis of Buckingham, feor(#Arderi^ sibns held for a term of years, or tor life.” 
(with the reversion to Mr. Pefoeval), Lord* Tlutt this reasoning was heartily clfl-erAl and 
, Liverpool, the Duke of Lord, adopted hy^ ’Pitt the reader will have anti- 

Hobart, Lord SidmotHh*# donp'iWd Aucfc- : cipaffedp l|bf» he will not, 1 hope, have 
land's son, Lord Gfenvillev'Mri’^TfooftSiSf,, concluded, thafeit watr, on that acuanil, the 
Grenville,. lord ffavyl bsbury, aod%jjaB^,‘ w \ more' ftound.-^—It was the reasoning of a 
many others j dtJ^lH||really believd^rtiat, if jthSre barrister 5 ' and that, too, of a barrister 
these titled persflHlhese 'persons bearing t£je most.sopetficial. There are 

coronets upon th«rehachfes, werti to ceaset® thfey grahtsof property really private, 
receive immense sdmloubjgf tlx? public #$ 0 -, vkftich grants, .tluiugh strictlyare set 
jjey, out of the Fruit of tfrejjxeopre# labbhf, ina court of e</isi; 7 «; and, indeed, there 

under the' character of cJefk* and ttasft&rii-v a^^ery few grants of private property not 
house, offioer»i dint the arisf^cratica^pait of rJi^bkf’ ! sh fbeh^jtiwul. But, to insist that 
the constitution 'Would thereby receive a it frir acts of parliament to touch 

wound ?■ Dow fee, ro good ear nhtt, beHev^- private property, is* to be bold indeed, when, 
that the aristocracy is rendered Mark' j. ..^very'tnty pf ourdives, we see the houses and 

ttMe by art Burl'S being coifedtor of thd 'cult- :/ lands of private’persOus taken from them by 
. tottb inwards, ahtf by a l>ake>being'polkcr:i. ifelsof parliament, fed paid for, when paid 
tor of the customs outwards} by bneLwd’s" for at all, agreeably fo a scale in the form- 
, being a cleric of tte wNWf * writ;? 'igt of Whidstfit^bfirietor hasnoact or part, 

in the admiralty court ’ *|nis, ? f#liftlj be raid, is for the general good • 

was very efeeful tOi<E^ee(i,*'#B;t%e^ear#t J ifed# ft is because it w'ouM fie for (lie general 
manner. Ins cohri«^i,.^ttt»no ! p^ver ’ upon.-'"that I #duld rddbmmend an abolition 
earth had aright to 1 tofouJl^ :f <if'v^^erited''granht'.'of the public money, 

the 1 grants'already j fe j ay ed,' Thjht' however, of sinecures and pen¬ 
is a doctrine. ‘ti# 'WTO• i .%»»»**, $«$' .hot private* 'property. They are 

matter how hard *tre$M! ; Kfq mat- < ;• juflt.d&tlSifthe ahn^fal fruit of tlie people’s la¬ 
ter howj4ta$#|*»9 ^ 1 -< f)j{ 6 wli w. bi^tafi, not, out of that source 

this way tutMti"' ifapfra 11 ^ tpoifi?y to pay the anuuil ies, 

noth!b9^6'|lt' f lCTpd3 '***& ' '■t^f ; ;'i^tSot* j! b)&''i|iaid^;,yet, would you, in 

new graiaV; ndlp^k, but, the i t^fewrcjr*- : djtl 1 gudj^.^c assort, that there was a violation 
the king and ]^b 16^^11;',, : ? pfop»|ty ? ' *Whh 'argument of 

tooojr’fA* dfy:, • j wUmoi '«%«; s It 1 would admit 

■ as to fhA.ia# 1 ’ij»de ^ 'fqtft/tififpf 1 ''fblHiWty J Jt' i .inisteris mnwjig sfW^jr, in pensions for 
and ,prt|» 0 ^, : pf;fhe'peo^pj !,l the#‘e3tt': ; 1^,{i TOd’^^r^iM, too/, ; of ; the whole of 
at any time,' 1 changedi % ''|| < •’#»'" Jievpittqk,'dtlir.''k Would, even in 

-stances WfhijaSjAipi^ar so- Ito' bide, th “ rmtpluin 

ler^-tn^^diictate'}' bfflt,' ! oh‘lhOq®h^ide, /*!‘/i%aiosifc ,; 'wch , tib-Jhi-sfew' 1 1 " but, you must 
iawd,’Sk* , ^ijSj<Jf''fte' '.f^'j^riie' foymtuk of thfe’ pensionst no, 

are'tatmutSA^. ydokat off'tM*tMrdcnsome entail, 

i al^iay* j aqftli y Urn of parliament for 

tvhojfe-i ..a veify'|tfeat' , hi%.'iiii manyifespe^s', _ p^HkgfjskJfen people’s houses that the mem- 
trt'hpPnis'same^wjiaiakraa^iiyi,.! hitstn#havie ayi*wof Westuiins^r Abbey 
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Church, as tljey ride to and fro to St, Ste¬ 
phen’s, paying the owners agreeably to a 
scale formed by yoajrselve? j but, though 
the number of paupers be tripled, and 
though the enemy be at your gates, you 
must go on fully to discharge the annual 
demand tnadejjipon *you by the endless 
, list of pensioners, into whose original 
claim upon the public you are itot suffered 
to inquire! That such an argument should 
have Seen made use of by Mr, Fox does, at 
first sight, seam surprising j but, alas ! 'Mr. 
Fox was loth a sinecure placeman and a 
pensioner ft om his infancy' to the dayofhis 
death. Thus it is, that patriotism is:cramp¬ 
ed. If Mr. Fox had set the Club-houses at 
* defiance. If he $ad>brought his mind t& an 
humble appearance in life} to be content 
with what nature and decency require? what 
mighty things would he have effected, apd, 
af the same time, what serenity of mind, 
what real pleasure would be have enjoyed! 

. Then might he have disregarded the majo¬ 
rity of the minister, .and the. folly »f the 
populace. Many, many years ago, .would 
he have been called, by..the unanimous 
voice of the nation, to conduct its affairs, 
Bot, the love of tumultuous scenes-and plea¬ 
sures led him into expenses that rendered 
him depeudent on one or another, ’till, at 
last, this state of existence beiteme habitual 
to him j and he finally left the world with¬ 
out having accomplished 'any one thing ser- J 
vieeable to his country.-——In the debate, 
upon which we are commenting, Mr, "Vyil- 
berfurcc made an observation, and, indeed* 
an assertion, that m&st 1191 pass unnoticed, ■! 
He took occasion to introdupethe narpe of j% 
beloved friend, Mr. Pitt, apd asserted, that he 
had abolished sev<?ralsinecure place#, 'Fhe&et, 
he said, was not generally known.;., $U* -he 
could bear testimony to the truth of it, which 
' was the more necessary, because ih$t gftjat 
man “did good by stealth, and blushed tofind 
“ it fame,”-*-'What were the particular ape- 
cure places* which „ were abolished by the 
“ great man,” during whose absoiute^vttay 
over us England gave,.up tbe Lillies and. the 
honour of tlwt Flag, and France became .mis¬ 
tress of Kurqpe^'Che.mqAber for- YdskStiire 
did not say; nor did hfjthink it iM?ce ajtato 
to state, that, yvhile this worklnf abolafillf 
was going on, the amount of the Ujyu List 
annually increasing at such a r*to, that,; 
at the end of his administration and his life, 
the tota^of that and,of the seevet service 
moifcy was twice as much as it was when Ins, 
administration began. This fact the ptous 
member forgot, doubtless, to state,' ■ Bed, as ’ 
to the doing good by stealth, l*tbi«k,we 
have a tolerably good proot of that, in the 


instance of the “ gneat man’s” lending to 
Boyd and fcenfield, two members of parlia¬ 
ment at that time composing part of hi* 
majority, forty thousand pounds of the pub¬ 
lic money,’ without interest, and that, too, 
without communicating the matter even to 
his colleagues of the cabinet, and without 
making, or causing to be made,, any record 
or minute of the transaction.. This was, in¬ 
deed, “ doing good b\stealth but, when 
he “ found jl lame,” though he might, and, 
undoubtedly, was, much mortified at it, I 
never heard, that he actually “ Hush¬ 
ed nor do I believe, that any* man 
living eve?, saw him blush upon any oc-, 
‘casion ; and, what is more, Mr. Wilber- 
force, 1 am sirongfv inclined to think, that 
blushing is not very common amongst those 
who werejiis^upporters while living, and who 
# arehis eulogists now that he is dead. During 
t his terrible reign there was more of the public 
wealth squandered away, than ever was 
Squandered tftway in England from the ac¬ 
cession wof the Stuarts to the year 1 .£84. 
During, the very last year of lfis destructive 
power, he laid on pensions which added 
nearly a million to the public debt. No 2CO 
years of our ln^pry afford instances of so 
much of profligate expenditure as are aflord- 
•dd by ,his 20 years administration; and, ad 
, the wlitie he was, year after year, imposing 
taxes such the people of England had 
-never before heard of, such as their fore¬ 
father# nfiver would have submitted to, aud 
9/Ofh. as they would not have submitted to, 
had they not been, little by little, inveigled 
into the submission by the crafty use or a 

settled system bf alarny-To return for a 

mordent, to the motion of Mr. Biddulph, my 
opinion i*, that.it will do no good ; that it 
Will produce a milk-nfld-watg: report that 
very few persons'will ever read, and that it 
Will costfbe coftqtry abapt 5001. in printing; 

• dhd that, after *he object has thus been laid 
at restfor a, w&efe' y*dr, or more, npt a single 

placai or pension win be abolished.-II. 

Fomiles PaorERTY in the fund# is, as the 
reader will recollect, exempted? from tlie 
: ^ncotap T’ax. Upon what principle tins 
exemption was founded jy iU be seen by a 
reference to the debates upon*rhe bill, during 
..the last session of parliament, and also by a. 

;' “reference to.Vol. 9 of the Register, under 
the words Income Tax. Mr. Ba tikes has 
now ipade a motion for an account to be 
, laid befbre psrliaiTient of the amount of this 
property; and, if the true account .can be 
come at ? the amount will appear to be \ciy 
considerable. But ; it seems rather odd to 
me, that Mr. Bapkes should not hpve in¬ 
cluded in his motion the amount of the 
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king's propei ty in the Irakis, which, by the 
same act of parliament, «U exempted from 
the tax. Upt n what principle this ext tui¬ 
tion was made I, for toy part, pever could 
even guess at. No light, upon the subject 
could be derived from the pioceerliugs in 
the serutej for there, no one of the *’* fniih- 
*' lul commons” ever a-bed ;(qyeslion re¬ 
specting it. Now, *it^.eems to me, that, in 
the first place, the rfrtouiil of this propci iy 
should be known, in ordei that the people 
who piy taxes to support the royal fntuly 
may know how far it k reasonable, that 
new gram., sjjoulJ be, ns in the case of last , 
•year, made out of the taxes for the support 
ol tint family ; for, it flunking should appear 
to have much money in the funds, the 
necessity ol' such new grants must, of course, 
be loss evident. And, though die faithful 
“ commons” weic, to a inStt, silent ase 
mute.', upon the subject, I roust confess, . 
that, while I see ray annual earnings, out 
of which I am endeavouring i‘6 save some 
little matter fur hay children, and*'which 
endeavours must oc.tc with my Kfe and 
even with ray health, while 1 see these, 
earnings, in rommoii with those of every 
tradesman, farmer, p.ir.onuLr.vyer, or physi¬ 
cian, gtently deducted from for the purpose 
of supporting the state, 1 am not content to 
jsCc the piopwty of the king exempted from 
taxation; for, without inquiry ’trhence that 
property came, 1 know tight, well, that it is 
for the defence of it as much,' at least, as of 
mv property, tli.it public sacrifices are 
- tailed for, and that, the war Is carried oh. Mr, 
£ ke rid an and Mr. Whitbread Will, perhaps, 
call me Jacobin nu<£ Leveller for having.,, 
made this declaration, bnt, one of those 
gentlemen lives uppa the public dioney, 
and the other seems verjr willingi to do so. 
They, therefore, may Ihmljjk very reason¬ 
able to call upon 'the people tb sacrifice 
“ even the necessnrie$ t of life,” rather than' 
suiter the foe to iftvade t?s, while they justify 
the exemption of the king’s property,froth 
its doe s|hre of taxation; but, if a jnaft, 
who, from the effect of unwearied, industry., 
and rigid economy is able to lay by i 
hundred'or two “fr-ywir, sees a tenth part of 
it taken away by the lax*gatherer, while the 
’ king'! property contributes nothing 'at all^ 
if such a mmi complain, andfh.uie bitter¬ 
ness of his heart, call them bafce apodates; 
i H, boiling with a s’enre of the iajus%c aed 
lacking ail means of redress, bewind them 
and toe like of them with appelbtfe^s due 
to their conduqt, thoiigh.they may accuse 
hyn of revoluripnary designs, the virtuous 
part of*the natiot* will hot, but, while th#y 
Sy«ip*Uuz« if) Inji healings will appfeud his 
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public spirit--Am 1' told. Hint, ns the 

king is supported by the public, it would be 
usekns to tax his property, iico.ut.-e what¬ 
ever is taken aw ay jn tax must ho t.wui up 
to him jn new grants * My ausvvvt is, that 
the properly of which we are speaking is 
private properlj/ ; and Unity without any 
such resource, the king ybceivi-s a most 
ample allowance annually Tor every purpo-e, 
and, turn cover, that mis allowance is, Irmu 
titpe^fo time, when it is a leged lb have 
been insuffieirtit, augmented by 0 *pec.al p;.r- 
Jramenfasy grants; so that, upon this |r< u: v. 
there' is not a shadow of pietixt remanum- 
Bui,* svippositig this not to bo the < w. 
Supposing rhe king's to bq a fixw.1 intro > 
not occasionally augmented. And, then, 
how will the general practice bear nut the 
argument ? The king’s allowance is paid 
by (he public, and so is the. pay o! eveiy 
officer ol’ llifi atiuy and the navy, and so ■» 
the salary of every clerk in the rover,d 
.offices; -and yet their pay and salaries 
Are, tailed. All of them par a full bulk 
hack again to this public; and why ‘hookl 
Wlk"' flic king ? Mr. Sheridan and John 
Bowles, with their associates, Mr. Ik-riy 
add Redhead Yorke, may call Jacobin 
and leveller ’till they are hoat.se; but, 
of this I 'will complain as long as I have th« 
means of "cotufhuniealing mv sentiments to 

the ptlblic.--HI. Thf. Hviirsunro Pr.Tt- 

xioir was brought forward for diicm-ion on 
the 13th'instant. Mr. Asheton Smith* the 
trfCmber who presented the petition, opened 
the detail ein a very apjnopriate speech, at the. 
edpeiusiorfof which he moved for a reference 
©Ftbp petition tcHhe committee of privileges, 
tweksuiiinc the matter thereof,*'and to re¬ 
port the same, together-with their opinion 
thereon t« the House.———The motion was 
'teejnded by dir Hsttry Mildmay, who, in 
a speech remarkable for cleaness as well as 
manliness, and perfectly characteristic of a 
gqod cause,,first dhscribed the" peculiar si- 
ttatvi$p of the ebunty of 'Botithampton, and 
iShiSwtid, that, if the ministry were tufTer- 
edWftiterlere In its elections, theie could 
not possibly be ahy more froetlom in that 
thaii^n ajfSkr tolteft' borough in tlio 
']&pdpdfi. ide then, in ordeptto substantiate 
Are alleg^tk^ts" in ,fhe petition provided 
thtra. i-s AftC'in<the report of the debate 
given hfthe Mining Chronicle. ,r In or- 
*? jdtfr to come rteeieT-to the subject, he 
**\ should beg leave to read the documents 
u 'trpon Which this proceeding rested s' and 
•**' fittt, “the paper, which was the founda- 
*t"rtron of the- hole business—(Here the 
hah, -b$rt>Bet read an extract from the 
“ %st kiter ef Siy Ww. {lea^vcot# to the 
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“ Hampshire Club, stating the application “ cess. To this Major'Davies had applied, 
of Lord Temple, authorised by Lord “ that.the comnjjtu-e were of opinion that 
“ Grenville, to hiiffself, intimating to him, “ his canvass woulc be more effectual at 

“ that government would not oppose Lin re* '* Limin^ron and the Isle of Wight. The 

“ election^, in, the event of a dissolution, I “ next letter waa It om Geneial Lew lit, to 

•‘ it he djd not coalesce wjlii Mr Chute, “ Major Davies, informing him that he 

“ against whom government proposed to jrot “ might go to Limington if he could obtain 

. up a cnduB|e, Mr. Chute having put “ the permission of -thecommander of the 

" himself tti systematic opposition to go- “ di-trio*, hut ftt the, sarye tiuie that he 

“ v eminent ) By fins it would appear, 11 could not be allowed any thing to defray 

“ tlntt the interfeiei^ee of the. executive to “ the expenses of his journey, this being 
“ th.iKiouptv had not originated wifti the ; “ a sprues of service which could not be in- 
‘ r beeiet.iry to the Treasnty, nor .with the j '* sorted in the public accounts. The im- 
“ Comptroller of the Navy, but w:pj n-pre- \ “ pressiou on his mind Jmm this Idler was, 
concealed, premeditated, and predigeni- j t^iat there were two accounts kept in the 
“ ed plan ol tjie gmtrnment, To dictate' “ barrack department, one public and the 
“ lep’vsent.if'ivus t« the county of South- _ " other private. *At any rue tins showed 

“ air.ptou, and to exclude a respectable “ more than any thing else the necessity of 

“ re-i tlcman who had represented thalcoun- 1 “ going into the committee, in order to as- 
“ ty foT lb years, ft wat, however, in ^ “ certain \v hether,or nof there was ;rnv pri- 
“ cuuioi. 1 . necessary tor him to state, that ^ “ Mite account. The next letter was from , 
“ 1 he imine iord had given a subsequent 0.x- : | “ Major Davies to the Barrack Master Ge- 
. /* jlmaiionof that transaction, and with- ; “ neral, staling that his destination had 
“ (lu at nli imputing .anv wilful mfsrepre- ft beendixed for Limington and the Isle of 
“ y ntatioii to citlutr of these persons, there \ *■ Wight, and that his mute had I ten \kefch- 
“ Appeared to hrm a contradiction in their “ ed ly Lard C-itnnreo/i, to that point, as 
*’ sMiiaueuts. It wot lid be for the House J “ not veiy tar from the residence of Mr, 
dt< id<- winch was most likely to be j “ Rose, The,S|xt letter he had to notice, 

. o.tjci, Sir Win, Heat heats, who re- “ was one m Mrajor Davies stated, that the 
i> d to his closet after the .interview to 1 “ Duke of Cumberland would not suffer 
“ make a membi nudum of what passed, j “ him Jo depart for Limington, till he should 
“ with a view' to its publication, or the i *• himself *set out tor \\ ales whit h he in)- 

noble i ud., v. lto, without the aid of any . “ puted to a fear, on the part of his Rf-y.il 

'• meniom idnm v. hit ever, J weeks after, , “ High’Toss, Jest his eflnrls should produce 
“ gave an explanation of it. The next let- I * e an effect inimical to his political conncc- 
“ ter he b.kl to notice v as one dated Sept. t* tions. T^c iu«l letter whicla he lilfci to 
“ 21, fruiii Wm. Fi'eemantle, Esq. one of ; “ notice, was,, one diced Jan. I, 1 isOti, 

,r tiie Secret ui -.s ol' the ifVeasti-v, to the vvhieh-miqht cvide/rtlv to be tSO', in 

“ B inwi kVdjistu General. Th-. letter had , f* which it was stated, that Major Davies 

“ been tut by*the Barrack Master- Gdki-T was prosecuted by Mr, Dqvercll, on the 

“ nil, General Hewitt, inclosed;, in one , ! ,f opposite side, and that lie.had an offer 
“ from himself to Major Davies,-' Deputy , m made "to hup by Col. .Si. John, on the 
“ Barrack Master Generali GeneralUewitt, ;-Y part .iff one*of the.moat respectable men 
“ in his letter, skttsd that he Cin\}d not bet- j J* ill live county,- of relieving him from all' 

" ter cany hito effect the reCoimbendfU'cn ’ <f his embarrai^nuSits, ■ if he should give up 
“ of Mr Freemantle, than* by inclosing " the- Treasury letters in ,lus possession, 

" his leHer to Major Davies, (Ti4e non. ’ “/t^hich proposal he had rejected. He was 
,f baronet here read the letter frinntUy Se- ,‘f as curious as*any rnarf, ro tiud out who 
cretary to the Treasury to the'^-w.ick ' f ‘ this most respectable man rf the c. uiify 
“ Master Gencfpl, rt-eiXimending•’th-c- go- <r Was,'and tliough llt^ Teen tdrty years 
“ verarneui canclidafesfthe hbn. “ resident -in lfampshite; if he were asked 

* 11 bert and Mr. TlnsUeffnvaitt, ta his fa- to point isuch a,per c on out, he should Jin4 
“ vourable inliueuee,. arid requesting of ” that ditik"dt. Ho.vv<#vi, as this person 
V lum to mention the, >wu;e to <life oim-r “ who conid so bully am! bribe with the 
“ gbntlomen of t he denari meet.) This same^ breath—who V,vas so ready to di^- 
“ letfeiihad been marked “ on his fyhijes- charge Major D.u ies from lbs embarrass- 
‘ f ly’s{seivice," and the copy which he * ments, tni^lr! also have the means* of in- 

“ had of it had been taken from the letter, jutinghim, he was bpnnd to state that ho 

" tiihicli had been ii#thte possession of Ma- i had obtained copies of the letters from a 
“ jor Davies. In consequence dl' it, enry “ pei son why had them his piw-icvsiun, 

“ txei tion had been .made; and With sue-* " previem- election. From this w it- 
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" ten evidence they cbuld shew, that the ' 
“ government had issued its mandates to 
“ the Barrack Depart merit, and that its di- 
" rections had been faithfully executed. 

“ The same course had been adopted in all 
“ the other departments, and particularly by 
" the Comptroller of the Navy. If they 
“ could piovethe fact in one instance, that 
“ .would be sufficient to'prove their case." 

■-This Major Da/ies, it will be observed, 

is the same identical Major Davies, upon 
whose report, in the Isle of Wight, poor 
Atkins, the Barrack-master, was dismissed, 
and whom the Spartan General spoke of in 
. the debates upon Mr. Robson's motion, as a 
person of “ great respectability,” whose e 
character was not to be trifled Withi This 
should have been borne in mind by the mi¬ 
nisters. when they were speaking df him in 
the present debntb. But, as ter 1 this man's* 
having been prosecuted by Mr. Deverell, or. 
threatened to be prosecuted by him, for the 
purpose of intimidation, the fact,! have good 
reason to believe, is totally false. Tile truth 
is, that I have taken some pains to ascertain 
this fact, and I take upon me to assert, that 
the proceeding against Major Davies, where¬ 
in Mr. Deverell acted professionally, would 
have taken place, and must have taken 
place, if there had been no election contest 
going forward. Mr. Deverell, it,* i? well 
known, lias long been a zealous and nDt in¬ 
efficient opposer of the party of Jvlr. Rose. 
He has long felt, like every Hampshireman 
of an independent mind, impatient .under 
thehibsolute sway,of a person, who had no 
other pretension to power-in the county*, 
than that it had pieced the arrogant Pitt, 
who took delight in insulting the people, to 
throw this county under his feet. - If 1 m#a 
has it in his power to proceed against another 
i agally, it is quite natural*thgf hisdisposition 
so 10 do should bc^qniqkeuect by what fye 
may deem the party that other, 

and especially when thin bpstility may pro¬ 
bably prevent -what he considers ;bi *1 de¬ 
bt era nee from disgraceful thraldom. „But, 
the lart is, that Mr; Devefrll did not pro? 

« red against Major Davies with'that rigor 
which he mightihave proceeded whb« and 
with which his client had dw’cied him to 
• proceed upon the very day/ 1 believe, wbe$ 
1m spoke to Major Davies the uiqrds, which, 
m order to raise himself in tfie Estimation of 
his party, he interpreted into a polirisal 
threat; and this mof.ive setuiis to have led 
to t!u' mvenliou of the storylbcmt the offer 
of Colonel St. John, irtych, from' every 
t'*ng I have’been able to le.uii.of lire mat¬ 
in , 'ksi pure fie Von —-Kqt.asto the fet- 
it r of' Mr. l't ee month, that admits of hq mi¬ 


tigation. Before,, however, t we proceed to 
make any further remarks upon it, let us 
hear the defence of this gentleman, who be¬ 
gan h‘ts speech by bespeaking the indulgence 
of the House, this being the first time that . 
he had ever spoken in that assembly ; and, 
it was, indeed, Singularly unfortunate, that, 
in a maiden speech,' one <A our " faithful ■ 
commons ” should have ro defend’ himself 
against a Charge, unequivocally preferred, 
of having endeavoured to undermine the 
rights of the people! After having com¬ 
plained of a want of candour in his accusers, 
he proceeded to the main point thus : “The 
“ letteifwas dated TrcasuryChambers, Sep. 

“ 2Ji, some time previous Jo the dissolution, 

“ and was marked “ private.” He should 
" not say that many letters on official bu- 
,r siness might not be sometimes marked in 
“ thismanper, but certainly the gentlemen 
“ opposite, wlio had so much more e\- 
** perience in the business of office than ho 
lt had, must know, that letteisso marked 
** weA never preserved by official copies in 
“ the .Office. He only' recommended the 
<r candidates whom he wished to succeed, 

“ to the favorable influence of the Barrack- 
“ master-general, and requested of him to 
“ recomffiend them to the other gentlemen 
“ in that department. These were the ex- 
u pressioirfs he made use of, and he was 
“ ready both to cairn and to justify th&m. 

“ Now as to ffie charge, “ that W. Free- 
l “ mantle, Esq., one of the secretaries, who 
f* had no property in the county, had em- 
pldjhed the power of his office to influence 
r f the election,” he couid easily dispose of 
w that It wessqne of the unfortunate con- 
if sequences bf the petition having been 
if brought forward without any commitni- 
“ ditten being made to him on the subject, 
if: thatfQch a statement, as that had found its _ 
waV into the petition. If the hon. memi- 
" bers wJbohrought forward the petition, 

** had infprtoed him of its contents, he 
“mild have saved them the trouble of 
“ presenting it *t all—he would have saved 
“ jdwfo the disgrace they mast feel from 
“ the indignatioikof the house, or he would 
, “ have i&M the&ouse tHfe power of listen- 
tt> hi||usfifrcatlon. The answer that 
u he hwd tdlraake to that charge was, that * 
“ be was- a freeholder of the county of 
: ** iSodthimptonj that he had' a property in 
“ that county, 1 and that ho had as good a 
“ right as any ef the gentlemen *wko had 
“ thought proper to sign the petition, to 
** employ all the means which his property, 

“ influence, orconneaions afforded, to pro- 
“ math ,tfie elect on of those candidates 
1 “ whom he wished to succeed. He had 
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“ for many years possessed a property in undisguised in that borough, that some, of 
“ that-couuty, and Ids nearest and dearest the voters told hijjn, that they liad received 
‘ f connections lived there, -who were in the an order from the OrdnanceIthd Victualling 
“ habit,of consulting'him, and who would Boards to give both their votes for his oppo- 
“ be uitTuCuced by his advice, had proper 4 Bent, qprfer pain oflosing their situations, 
" ties in t,hat county,, equjil to any, and —r*-Mfc,.TxE»NEY treated the petition with 
' larger thau |he properties of moat of thqse /the utmost contempt he saw nothing at all 
. “ whose nairas were to the, petition, improper in the conduct of Mr. Frcemantle, 
“ Though lie hil been settled at the Trea- and saw do end ’that the going into a com- 
“ snry, it did not follow that lie was to be mittee could possibly tjnswer, except that of 
“ dcliied that which was tlse birthright^ of interrupting pallid mines* and toweling the 
“ ’every RuglUhinan, theright,of gtvifttfbis dignity ®/ the House. —-Mr. Canning 
“ support and influence to ^Jie .candidate congratulated the ministers on the path they 
“ whom he juderred, if lip were Uo be were,taking to, fullil their old pledges about 
“ deprived of that right by Ins Wffice, he parlkmeutary reform , but, lie took special 
“ would not lipid the‘office five "minutes.» >’are not tp pass, cren by implication, any 
“ So far he had considered the question' on censure -upon thtf Grenville part of the mi- 
“ the ground of private feelings. He should nistry, and, of course, though he said he 
“ next ask the lion, baronet, by what law should votedor the reference to a committee, 
“ it waff tlut he was deprived of this right, ( ' he seemed tt> gee very little that was wrong 
“ merely because he held the situation of t in the conduct of Mr. Freemantle, whom 
“ secretary to the treasury ? The resolution he most highly complimented.—r—M r. 

. of (he home in 1779, extended only to Adam .objected,to the reference upon the 
" person, who should use the pbwer of ground-that tlie charge was not of a nature 

“ their official situations to influence elec- sufficiently grave.- Lord Folkestone 

“ tions, but did not preclude persons'hold- allowed that the members of government 
“ ing offices from giving their rotes and had a right to interfere in elections as piivate 
“ interest to whatever candidatethey pleased., individuals; but lie could consider the letter 
“ He was not aware of any law to that from the Secretary of the Treasury tc the Bar- 
“ effect, and he begged tliedpuse to look radkMaster Ctfcneral, in this case, only as an 
,c at the situation it would be iny .was every j official letter. It was understood as sucli by 
member of the government of thiscoun- j those wEbbas conduct it was to influence. He 
‘ r try, whatever might be (heir talents, th^ir ] was surprized that the gentlemen on tlie other 
“ wealth, or tlieir consequence, deprived side woitld not assent to the motion, in cop- 
“ of using his influence witii those slderation of their own honour, of the ho- 
41 with whom he was acquainted, »He had pour of the county of Hants, and of the 
ff known General Hewitt, and had under* , House of Commons, file understood tlut 
c ‘ stood that Major Davie*, was a freeholder, much further groundtyof crimination were tq 
■’ in the county of Southampton, and had he brought forward; and particularly a letter 
“ applied to General Hewitt for purpose, frompueof the other Public Boards, signed 
“ of obtaining that vote. WhedterJre had by the Secretary. On this ground, ho wish- 

ef been rightly informed as to Major Da* ed to go into the committee.- Mr. 

“ vies having a vote, he could not tell * dxlt GeorIse ke y» who has himself, I 

“ lie had reason to believe that, fhe had not Relieve, spiifolittle practical knowledge of 
“ voted either for Mr. Herbert or Mr,d|his- elections, 8aid’|b^ Bad seen a letter from 
,r tlethwaite.”-r—It having baen 4; aspi“ted the Secretary of the Treasury to an elector 
by Mr. Freeman life, in the latter pt00 his la Yorkshire to influence his vote. This 
speech, that the ministry had usecbno oti- gentleman conjured the House not to reject 
due influence, daring tin; late election;, Mr, Uie motion, lest the people should begin to 
Jeieehy, member forlPorffeh' Stated very think, that, in goo d, earn est, tlie elective 

glaring instaaebs of tb» franchise was become a mere farce.- Mr. 

It was, life said, pubjickly acknowledged, Bhagoe did not think there were sufficient 
that the patronage of goywrimtetA was given grounds for sending the petition to a com¬ 
ao his opponent. Places, wbichbed baeh mittee.—P erceval began an admi- 
acfnally promised tbywrae persons,, Wttre re* fable speech by observing, " that lie had 
fused after qualifications were given;, and “ heard in the course of the debate a gdfie- 

wefe given to others, who had taken <f ral expression of surprise-one set of 

side Of his opponent^—M e- Bippffuqi hi* gbntlethea.Wfere surprised at the manner 

sisted that an iuqutljr yvas necessary'■«$» the rf in wjnch tins charge had been brought 

support of the character of the fiouse.- “ forward—- another at the charge irtejf. 

Mr. Jenkikson, member for Dover, said " A noble lord who had lust sat down 
that the interference of tjoverumentywas *<> 
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“ (Lord Folkestone) had freely expressed ,c provided only that they kehjs within the 
“ liis surprise at the strange reception this u cautimis hajits oftbeir precious precedent; 

' «* petition had met with from his Majesty’s , f* providedonly.they‘dp pot pronounce ao 
* f ministers in thatlfouse; and jf*e noble ‘f toil toeuace ; provided only th^y do not 
“ lord was surprised ‘at uUgh a reception, V femveyi through the medium '& an invo- . 
* 1 because the noble,.lord thought such a line, ‘‘ cent freeholder* £letter, a bviber|kaken from 
" of conduct inconsistent with tliosc profes- “ the public, money; provided they keep 
“ sioiis in, favour of free and liberal inquiry - “ Within 'such limits; thejjpsre safe—the ■ 
“ into nilvdgedwbusesiof a .public nature,* M precedent-of this rqght will bear them 
“ which were ever in tuemouths <>f the men put, and 1 ' they will again -find a House nf 
“ con: i’i v ing the present government of,the “ Cn^mims whn will scountciinnce tlwm in 
“ rommy. I'e,-for his part, coult|.,UOt be. “ then breach bf'that HousespriiMlcsfes, and 
brought to think that the reason assigned u inthevh/ation of the subjects constitutional 
,f wa-ft alia satisiactory one, tor tpjfee told " uroviJeatmly that in the act of such 

“ Ut„t the present tulministrafton' : wferpjbtin “ breacft/aijd violation, the forms of dis- 
“ tvei j i; stance acting iij dtf^fttvmcOKaisV ; ^^cr^etuess'aml decorum prescribed in’the i 
“ tenor a till (hnr profesdous \VhOti WtJt^of' *f present precedent, be“ observed. 1 car- 
“ powi-r, would have produced in his mind, nesfly^dvise the Ministers to depart from 
** sensations very opposite, to tiiosg of Ser-t^ rt this Ipte of conduct which ho talents can 
“ prise. No; of all other emotions, sur-'r" qfelo&tqiy rescue from the indignant am- 
« “ p; tsa was that from whfch lwe. was at that . ‘ 1 niadeersion of the country tends may 
moment, most fiee. What had been the '"''b'e for a time partial, and talents for a 
“ conduct of ministers upon thstt^Mlt, he ft 'timtft popular, but rectitude of intention, 

“ liacl long since Irttrned to anficiptfre from Jf integtyty cj principle, and i (insistency of 
“ what had bw n their < oodnet upon 111 oc-. conduct, are the best,* perhaps the only 
" elisions that involved the sincerity of their : <c tneiins of permanently securing that pnw- 
“ former proles,-dons in the bold and up*: f ev, which 1 hope they will endeavour to 
* f hiiishi i contradiction of their , practice,’ '^"maintain "by better means than those by 
“ He theivlore was prepaied j,o receive that, : :< *' Whidv they have succeeded in acquiting 
“ fresh instance (,f their good faith and con-' Mr. Perceval, the motion 

” S’.-aency, a.v complelely oi « -.piege with urns ; the precedent was establiih- 

“ ell ihctr otliei proceedings; for/'itowe.vcr ed; and will you suffer your John Bow"s 
“ they might, mala alter night, uniformly tioyaiJ me Jacobin and Leveller, if I now, in 
“ pm sue tii,,t conduct which when out*of yd# own truerwwds, insist, that thegovern- 
“ oliiaJ they as uniformly 1 decried, they ■ mdftt 3ias,ipas»ed “ hdecree against the sub* 

“ lu8 be n 1 inctf they came ip,to ollitie 1 , Jk :,t* jt'C.tPlurth'right J" y/iil you now recom- 
*- least, ('on - ist'enl in thnr systematic por.se-q ft'ai'^ud “ extraotilMtinj exertions of the low" 

“ xenmo', m conianyU ting both , in thrift ’.figiri^rbs, and^wn•cnlai^ement,of the ex- 
“ hay-uage and in their measure^;- ^ower ?"’ I shall c presently shew, 

“ nn.' hty profty-imis'lmd liigli-fiyip^.fht^,^ line nf conduct in ministers, so 

“ iu.s winch ki so gte^n^nHMSp|p‘'character:'’ipsil;hy;.fieproita|*fd,by ypu now, was pnrsued 
f‘ l'o’d that de(’fcase«f^pcly,j|f ra^rnMf#',^ h'iS supporters, and I shall also 

—— After hnv mg ai^nisad^^d t^>t>n * 'd&Sw, Wrt tliose who are now in power 

bird iced inconsistency^'upon tbe part, which you have 

lot mer night, profifs^ Wf0K'''4if[. die too* uo,«|iekia»i , , i JB-tit,'-. .fijiit, 'we ftmst hear my 
nniu uf ipwstig.dicto ahd |lb«t ^eftin|/<id «f. Loffl^hfirik-, who beg-an by declaring that 
nil inve.-aigaiion by the riutc single instance of 

Jus thus concluded^ fl^eclfi yhich would, , ?* fry/Lfincsonal opposition 
not ha\e disgiucetl Sir ^'rmcisSJurdcIt hup, < *«< \Smk l^e. present. And would the 
Self: " II ilMtf.lWwifr^criMsi petition, i ,, flMpid^^edtewttenian say, Uiat dtir- 
“ uotw* i t h s t at j d i i % 11 :’o, strong gr^nckjipon ^‘HfigOiej^^Oyeai^'there .vtasi.no interfe- 
“ which it Is, snpporf'ekl, whifevd'iH, fat fa} ^ faccnpiit' by former govern- 

“ OMWCtmcrNr** ? Wli.it a ,pib|j4 {WCydent y f; mentsp' Me dfyhfol tftetm to justify him- 
" shall, mbuviers have to- boasted yb this ‘ffelf^irrffP^eemneci^i, trith’him, mend if 
“precious sample qt their llttfO^^C'ptirre*- : M ftfgi djtrfoi oihn thMuthm did the /ike-, 

** pondeucc-—-iliemnay thvyfua l-Veasu- ^'sl^ib'jvus lit that the dttefitiorf of the 
“ rcr In every-county, |ty,^j%;idvwfe:'ih rlionld be called to the rpaarltr 

,r every borough, then may f eiae|i .^rut'rn- which tbg® 4 ? comphiiiits proceeded. 

“ her circulate Uirough „|difles|)Scti% b,U--»^ “ ,T^fe ; 4iW« v ldM next appealed to a letter 
“ i.,ck * 5 p.utivt*iit, gtfimn* z “ wiiMeft by, the right non. pent. (Mr. 

r * ’Sint .9$uiitst ikif wijht&sf Hitn right ■, j “ kContractor for te’Ordnance, 
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** requesting Iwm to exert his best office! w vices in favour of the candidate in whose 

4 ‘ with his friends at Canterbury, in favour ,f cau«e be so- naturally interested himself.” 

“ of a candidate (Mr. Cater aft ), whose -TEs lordship concluded hi.s speech with 

“ ejection,he 1 was studious hj,promote, The a general assertion of the purity of his Ma- 

“ noble lord read the letter, which stated in jesty’s ministers, and cited, as a proof of 

,f general the an>.ion| VfiJtes* of the right ■ their lyadtness to admit of investigation,, 

“ holt, gettt. to,.secure the election Of tlse their assent to the motion of'Mr. Buidulph, 

•“ candidate ho favoured, am!.pointed out which motion, as I have, I think, above 

“ the means by which^ his object could be 'shewn, even Pit t himself would .gladly hftvo 

“ best promoted. Was the right lion, gent, seconded as a step likely to keep up his sys- 

' £ a, fi cemau of Canterbury, or was thy k>- tom.- Mb. Rosts said, in his vindication, 

“ terence now complained of, in ant’ idea- “ that the letter quoted he wrote merely tc* 

“ sure to bo (cm pa ted with that which the u person who offered his services, and in 

“ right hon. gent. had exerted in the Can- “ favour of an hon. member of that: Iiouse, 

“ terhury Election 5 Surely not."f'lf then, " (Mr, >; Caldfaft) v who certainly ha'd not 

“ sutfh a condmt did not then call for, the '« madeItyttry ^r.t;cful return for the favour. 

•• censure of the he did not' mean to “ As to the other charge, of his having pro- 

<f contend that one ahr.se justified another!; f ‘ cured a prosecution for excise to be mis- 
with v^hnt face coaid the right hon, gept. “ pended ag\nst ah elcc'yr of Westminster 

“■ and his ft Sends move to reter the present *‘ f for his services upon the election for lord 

“ ease to a committee, which so much Jess ‘ • “ "Hood, be utterly denied the fact, and 
“ called for any sttqk interference of J the “ calk'd to the ferolkefWm of gentlemen. 
House > But there were other instances “ thut this subject was brought before that 
“ of. the interference in elections try the - “ lfeujsifc, on a motiou foh inquiry in 1 “cjS, 

<l light hon. geniy fay more glaring and tin- " tut negatived-hj a very large majority, 

“ equivocal. He would cohtcnt himself ** on the principle, flint time was no ground 
with adverting to two; one occurred, “ laid for going into the inquiry. This acui- 
“ during the Westminster Election, when -Ration being repeated in a new paper, he 
“ Lord l!ood was the government capdt- ,r -brought a civil action again.,{ the printer, 

“ date. Did it not appear frotf^he exrmi- “ thus giving him an opportunity to sub- 

“jpation of - the c\ pcnccs attending that “ $tnnti&ej.us'charge if he could; but upon 

lection, that two separate* accounts-were' " failing to do so, a vet diet was found and 
“ kept, one for lord 1 loocl, the oikvr fofc^/te “ Hum agfs awarded against him. Ilnur 
“ Treasury ? Was not But a move lit u.b- *• then could gny imputation upon his cha- 
“ jeet than the present for the interference “ racier Ic ittf'n red from that proccuUng? 
“ aud animadversioii.iuf the- Housed But “'He was gkui of thefbpportunily of mak- 
* c another case had 0CGUriMjbr> Had not ah tx 'injg.thisJjRtaieincnt'j as the pamphlet in 
“ application been made' $ylfelh<'r effectu- “ which the libel appeared, which was thus 
“ ally or nftt he,conld not now stare) fe thb ; punished, had beeij recently repnblidled,. 

“ right hon. gent. «« obtain the remission of. brought to the printer, by whom it 

“ certain penalties under the T5xei%e laws, ,^'wtis so repnblhju'd, by a n<*ai connection 
. in favour of a person ikhosij' vote was, to : *'< t>f a noble marquis,'^c father ot the noble 
“ be secured? On that occasion.th^chafge 4 'lord (YentojjM0 r « ije-Vtstfed instances of 
“ at least tfe ns marie, ai^| pfbof offered,’' n nnnistethiifmBjp^ik ; &'i : "i various elections 
“ Whether the c!targe was,true or ffdsq, it “ in Hanrtpshkef In Christchurch an bon., 
“ was nut for him to atSfe ; but 14 member (Mr, Calcutt) told four mag : s- 

“ inadb-'A,motion, the wofds of wh|d|y +he •*< ts&es.imnfediafely previous to the last di»- 
“ noble lord repeated, ^(^rui^enj^ity'into “ solution, th atifihy Would Vote f,r the 
“ the churge—jj charge all* , ** Mt/yori recommend d hf him {Mr. fly«e) 

" its ct^aimstances ; they would bt drprf t SP’(ffhe office* they 

“ Committee of lmpar'y am? '^f^itwted. ' hrftl under.Uevirti’iumit; and at the last. 

“ SlH>uhf'lM»jkhisc’,aii fequiry*utiS£ler similar ’ election there were letter $ J)om Mr. 

“ chcumstanccs, whatwould be the^)piniotlt'. u Prnnwntle, to setc-'V? Custom-house and 
11 * 3,11 d the language of tlfegcii?kiu«t opptk “ Ct cki‘ Officeclearing their influence in 
site him ?' Yet they ;r»;fke out nothing - * faraur ift>ro rtunli'dattw, whoreklly ware 
“ iy.ee Such a cas% at pfescut.—■Whnt'i'S'tlto “ never before knovsn ;iu (he tow n. t Tfius 
,f questidn now? Y/hy^that Mr. Frecfean-' « wetejbtMK?, who were Lv taw forbidden, 

. “ tic, of Ms own accord, attd iffa- ib- ***nndey aPvcte'penalties, from at allipter- 

•* pulse of private friettdshi/j flection •" feridg with elections, exhorted to aid 

“ for^i relation, addressed a 0tfei‘ to ti*nc% ** 'cause of two ndnisterifl r.aidulafes.iirBut 

*' ral Hewitt, requesting his- fffbiidjy sor- “ this ’wosf not all—ati dd military officer 

* • 
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r ' was written to,, who really had no know- Fitzwilliamon the side of: J^r. Fox at the 
•< ledge, whatever of thisbMr. Freemantle j. former contested election ? Yes, and so 
who, tire man said to hi£n (Mr. R.) when “ they were now,’’ So, indeed, they were; 

« he shewed hinvthe letter, signfd wifhtbe , but, they, with my^Lord Catimvon amongst 
“ seal of office, and dated Treasury Chaas- their suite, had gone over tCMrs Pitt m the . 
“ bers—At Southampton, a Gcntteman meanwhile, aryl theyhad stuckgfo him, too, 

« who held an,officeOMs'SOP a year* which uptilthey thought it r%bt, again Ipjoin Mr. 
“he owed to his own recommendation, ■ Fox. So that, weathercock it must, be, the . 
“ wrote to him. previous t6 the last election, only difference between |hfcm and Sir Harry 
*< to that he wodld Vote for his son at Mildmay, is, they bad* fairly boxed thecom- 
^he last election if he date, but that \f he pa$s, while be had got but half way round. , 
“ did tie shayU be deprj,i>ed of his place.. Tbis n charge is, therefore, the mcpt barefaced 
« Many still stronger instances of abused and xno>t absurd that eycr was alleged by 
* f poider to destroy t^efreedom ofekciianhe impudence or believed by folly. No: this 
f* had it in his power to pfttfefewlf. the is not thh'&ult of Sir Henry Mildmay. His 
“ House would go ihto the C<^#ihtee of,' fault is,i,or, I hojfe, I m^sy^hat -been, s 

*« privileges.”-»Ms. .^atCRAlfe, feded being a tool in the hands of underlings. 

tlie charge of ingratitude, and, said, that the fed, it , is really mortifying, to see a 
letter, written by Mr. Rose tcyCanterbury, man, qualified,iO every way, to act a great 
wa $ not brought itflighlly him* hut by the, and independent,part in a county, condescend 

person, to whom it was written**-After a so tab- used. Upon the two occasions 

few words twin the fiction#*' Genera*., when I thought it necessary to animadvert 
a division took place upon the mofh&ofMr. • ,m» this gentlen»ao , 4t..«oadnct, this fault was. 
Asheton Smith; which wa» -grayed i ''•pnwpijlbatly conspicuous. In the one case, 
there being 57 for it, and 184 agaihstyU-' he came forward with aanotion, which ren¬ 

in remarking upon this proceeding, a pro- feed him, 'in sonae sort, the associate of a 
reeding of the very first magnitude, 1 shall paltry printer, and ,that merely, as it evi- 
fein with expressing my satisfaction at the aetitly appeared, to gratify the malice of a 
conduct of Mr. Ashetou Smith andthatof $pr man, who, had he not been a minion of the 
Henry Mildmay. The former has done the anintstcr*: would, himself, in all human 

country greatserviceinpfomotingthepetition, wababilityfWe been nothing much better 

the latter in supporting it in tumble andmanly than *a.news-paper hack to the end of 
a manner; apd both of them great honour to his days. .The other occasion, was, and, in 
themselves in having acted in a way which drift case the animadversion came not from 
showed that they were regardless of wife my .p®, when he proposed, in the House of 
exposures it -might fed to bq either side.,, feeing forward of a law toet- 

They acted as if They had said to the formef feet htfompulsarycompos; tionjor tithes ; a pro- 
and the present inv^lcr* of the fights bf '.'pfegtil, whiuhfeslated not to he his own, 
election; “ answers for y(waelw«.<i» : ^<li ; |;«»ofer1feh,in aR probability, wa4 suggested 
“ carl; we will,, do our duty; we wulfey fojbfe rattling, drinking, cock- 

« longer be -your party instruments; fighting who never set eyes upon 

“ willmalm astandfe our q^hono^l^; feiy^ifs ftfes except; in the season tor 
f‘ for the rigfeof oftroottMtty7 ToSifl^ ..shearitfehera, and who; so that he could, 
Mildmay" the countyf^ m®$|fMefed, ' by ^tain quiet possesion of his 

to any other man. 1 boo*v «s%- Had it not unearned incofe for life, carfed not, it, 
been for him there’ Would have been no elec- ’ tli^pfewc, hhnself became the head, 
tion. at all; * and, if I am not iwaph m'tfin- ofippiferch^, beawnmg an itfeument 
formed, to him was this wei grounded and ani th e-fo odsfpfjjffp men there, is no apo- 
excellent petition chiefly, ofing. Sir H v Jogyv?^»fr4|flp %h® so condescends may 
Mi Id may’s oppgnoafcifaccusednm of being a t . km j ||| pm ) ^ npral' sense of fb£ Mfords, a, good 
weathercock t ah iaccheation" wfaich' -abewa ;j. a.ihah,. ip" whom # tlvink-r 

•the impuAsnce of" these opponents, afid^fenii'iog poKi%n*willdi!Wi»*.''^B*>l he alter hts 
folly offhfe paiaiMns. Hp was, at thefe- • course, #5ea% tyhfillit- * fe n »* 

mer contested election, in cgipotdtion-to Mr. depending .only in taune. He if, as to all 
Rtf, and. hf course'{such was the jtebasa- ■''the 1 effects iOr'-l|lk, «pndfe 4 i',As> same a^^a 
i^nt of the country), on the sideefjMyfc Fox. placeman ®s penakiwr during pleasure or in 
At this*el«*ioo.'be./was against.fiends eiferfecy, wjth diis additional disad^m- 
of Mr. Fox, and on the sife ^^fe fifeids tage*o fe public, that he if hot generally, 
of, fdr. Pitt, ■ with which latfe re^sirfeiji® such } m&, therefore, it is, that, 

hadfefel for sowe yeam. But, were not for the first movement in measures more 
lir./ liord. ana-Tord tip hostile to tifo propeviiw and 
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liberties of the people* the crafty minister it has pat beyond dispute,- the fact* that, 
always takes specklicare to select some-Bitch’; while this system lasts, we have nothing to 

man.-The defence of Mr. Freemautle hope, for from 9 change of men.- -Lorx> 

may be safeiy\left for the public to decide HoWtck .seemed ashamed (and well h© 
upon. Theywill want nothing from me to might!) to come forward with a rccrimina- 
convince them, that it was a most whining, fory justification, and to plead, as a ground 
pitiful,- paltry attempt to gloss over.® shame- for rejecting the motion, -the rejection of a 
. l'ul act of ministerial interference, fiis similar ipotion, when, at the time of hi* 

*• nearest and UewreSI relation* indeed 1" opposition to PiVt, that motion was brought 
Were General Hewett and Major Davies forward against Mr. Rose. Mr. Eo.se, bow- 
and all the troop of barrackroastert *md ever, adduced as a proof of his innocence, 
barn-letting farmers and contractors and as a proof that the motion was, upon that 
dray owners j were these, too, hi* •** near- occasion, rejected by the majority with jus- 
est and dearest relations ? ’* YenrityMr. ttee, that be had afterwards proseeflted the 
Thistlethwaite has reason to cusgvafnlate printer, of: the charge, and had obtained, 
himself upoiwihe disedveryof thiscopnee-* d«naagmi i But, # th6ugh legal proof cannot 
tion ! I greatly-wver-rate the rectitude of ' be. brought of a fact, is it therefore to be 
.that gentleman's mind ; report has descrife- regarded as false, especially when the plain¬ 
ed him to me in most false colours, .if he I tiff is the gaqernpienL ? We nil know how- 
does not forely repent of having become a J vtofaftr such reasoning is* and, if any thing 
member of parliament by the use of such * could add to our indignation in a case like . 
means as have now been developed. <How this, it would be the prosecution of a prin- 

. lamentable it is to see men.iike»thl»cbndes- tfr under such fcircunwtooces.-That the 

cending thus to be made rise instrmftents in i ■ .flc WpB eged, in this debate, against the 
bringing disgrace and train upon their coutr- ministry of Pitt, ware fully equal to those 
try, and, by thd very same act, injury to alleged against the present ministry is cer- 
their private fortune and then public ohlf- taiu; but, my Lord Howick, how could 
racter! A fitter man titan Mr. Thistleth- you; you, you, my lord, above all men 
waite to be a member of thecounty could . wing, oppose a motion for inquiry, for 
not easily have been *elected»«g3foosg, yet mere inquiry, in a case where it was evident 
old enough j of character perfectly spodfess; and undeniable, that there had been used 
of ample fortune j of manners onaftdeted undue fnf&ence at an election. Well do I 
and of sound sense. What could induce remember, my lord, your indignation at 
such a nlan to become a dependent ?' Is the conduct of Pitt, when, with his placed 
there any reward, hay title, if si mR -Wtena'v /and pensioned*majority, lie stilled an inquiry 
his object, that cauever - compcriaifehim hrti> the conduct of Ms Secretary of riie 
for the Joes of his* inde|iSatdence ,'for dl, %^«my. r Your lordship's conscience must 
single hour. One woul#|rhink, that, *f havesemindccl yon of the occasion ; but, I 
such a man bad nothing hkit the i^tyiE her® insert all the material parts of 

of the maouoif of bis 'tipt debptej and, you and the public will, 

him of the course he ought to pursue, tiwtL iffWfc, my lord, how the conduct of Pitt and 
alone would be auiBtsieontib'tihaltg jltitnjhu^ 1 jms-sapporteri^wns then, .what that of you 
the path ^ 4 hodepehdea^'--^l : ^ifit'W» , ’':"|^^t«r 4di||jfltrter»^tas been now. No 
greatly desirable to- pufegn end rofewer lo .pleasure, do’ 1 fake in making 

the power 'of the Rose; fs^oW ; but, this ■< such exposures,:. f wish to assist in support- 
might have been danef- audftwort^jsMttally tog the pieeeot ministry; but, if my choice 

done, without having re^rseTo. the’Mipans lies between them and truth, I must choose 
which the Rose® had mSbc® efepidWkU J th® latter. When, my lord, I have inserted 
would, had ■ I been in .tl*0 pjajK m Ipther of this debate, * I have m very few observations 
the successful^wndid^s, M^.’ilpraU in ! to add j mr 4 ara I eastern that they will he 
my power to extinguish the iB*,;.’ '«£ atop-msf for this debate will speak lor 

gotten ®nd Worse »*ercised*p|(%r of the itself.* 1 - 

. Roses; but never would 1 'have taken a' sxtbact raaM.-nrBnETT's taki.iawbx- 
the means of obtaini(ig which wete^! . t*»T' »K*Ari'.s, 13th march, 1792. 
not bear an hKgaRy.~ M «$ 2 # dbvelopemenf •••‘if* Mr. T«*mbso!» ruse, he said, to execute 
must, dieweyevj he .useful. Jt bar tt* - a t'sfsk w^tich he had uudertaken ; tlxyffsk 
information, which, had it -not bosufor the of d. public ‘accuser of a public ntan. In 
petition, -we should not have pafocsaqdyW'fct tafcitftgaM&ofr'of rumotiw circulated out of 
has proved, that it is fie system, the te*fible • doors/ tehad $tade certain inquiries, the.re- 
’ Put system, that is our ban®, ‘it hascom- suit of which hc*hould»now submit *0 the 
pjutely exposed the professing jkftefttt* j au.3 house- He had undertaken this charge 
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purely from the sense he had of his public pints there proved to the satisfaction of a 

duty as one of the representatives of the jury, who gave Mr,'Smith a verdiat for the 

people, totally unconnected with any ani- amount of bis bill $ arid that it appeared by 

otiosity against the hou. gent, who was the that trial what part Mr. Rbte had acted on 

object ot this accusation. It was to his that .occasion, he came to*\he conclusions 

public duty that he wished to dedicate him- to be drown fr.oin tips; and here he wished 

fcolf; and if the bon. gent, who was the ob- % bouse to reflect dh the consequences of 

ject to whose conduct he wished to direct a secretary Jo tiro tieasury employing the 
any. inquiry, should be a Mb to explain him- money of Uic public tor the purpose of sup- 
self to the satisfaction of Hus' house, hg> should porting the election'of a member of that 

be glad of it. This he Said, merely for the house. lie wished thertt to reflect on the 4 

purpose' of vindicating himself against any probable consequences of suffering frhe plib- 

aspersion on his character, fur the ini pro- lie to understand that their money was v.ist- 

priety ‘of lus motives. The bon.,secretary pd forfhocorrupt purpose of pi<(curing scats 

of the treasury bad said on a farmer day, in that house for the friends of the minister 

that ho w.,s conscious At'his innocence,' and a Ho wished them to reflg^ou the public t 
heartily courted an inquiry, and wished for contempt, if not the indignation they m £hr, 

the hour for his vindication. That hour by suffering such proceedings to pass im- 

was come, and he' hoped, thaj hon. gent. . qoticcd, bring upon the whole house. Tiny 
would not again Say. he suspected lorn of, should remember, that it was or. the opinme 
an intention to shrink from the charge which \ the public entertained of the house, it could 
he h.nl thought fit to make. The? rumour be, ffd'ly said its character icsto!, ..ttd th it 
to which he alluded, originated m jpnse- , it was from thevpeople it derived the v.inv., 
qupnee of a trial-in the Court' of its‘power #ml authority. What cate 

Ilortch, in which the bon. Senx‘t$f*\va& \ then,-if they wished to maintain this < ha- 
defendant, at the suit of a Mr. Smith, for Tractor, or preserve this power, -should ih< y 
business done, in behalf of Lord Hood, .at not take to impress the people wuh a v, cl ¬ 
an election for Westminster. .The sub-, founded belief, that they would novel c< . 
stance of the evidence in that trial, went ttive at bribery and comiption. That 
to cliarge Mr. Hose with having interfered j people are not taxed to support the f.mu';': 
in that election in an unwarrantable mail- elections, bfit to support the stale do oi ¬ 
lier, and on which lie founded hfs intentions coednnsucfaa practice, as had b. c. uttpiviod. 
of moving for a Committee of Inquiry 'upon ,„l to the hon. secretary, or rather to escape an 
the subject. It appealed in the 1 evidence inquiry., would cither lay the. foundnt on of 
given on that trial, that Mr. Smith had ; distufMjces, and finally (lie downfall of 
somtf time before been convicted in a pejml- pOTij*j||, or totally extinguish the very prin- 
ty of j£’ 50 for an offence against the Excise cjpl© and essence of liberty in this country, 
laws and that afterwards, jn consequence He,had made tliip'accusation He was ready 
of services performed by Mr. Siuithp-af t|(l;y fra.sijppott if, by 'proof. The Inn: gent had 
request of Mr. llose, in the course of that-, asserted his innocence- Le*t »Ub house.gi ant 
election, parti,of the fine was remitted!'^,,The inquiry, apd tlje subject would be pro- 
him. That in the course ofiijhts traom^wi'T’tperlv awxsfod.' Tf the hou. gent, was inno- 
Mr. Smith had beenhitrodncei toMr.^tot^' Jpe*t,,,|Mrplight fo.have an opgprtumty of 
through the good ptlice§ of anihon. member 4tokta|phis innocence public. If he was 
of that house. ff‘ Narfift hiaifname hap,” t guilty, be sfawffld not be suffered to escape, 
was generally exclaimed.} This Mr. Thomp- ‘‘ l |aid Mr. Thompson, “ put 

ton declined, but proceeded to state thp va* 83*,.fisq. fairly trial, 

rionsrircumstam.es of tbe conversation ,bet- “ M^ltSod'a good deliverance.” 
ween Mr. Smith and Mr.,by which it "He -moving, " That this 

would appear *tha**Mr.. Ro&e had actually , * Fricky" morning next, 

been the weans of procuring afetniasien^o^ " re|bi^|Tit*elf into -a-committee ot the 
•pavl of this wise fifie, for his services, in \f* wlioll |&p«se, to, inquire into all abuses 
the election, in behalf of fhe'-comt candi- /‘ committed* by persons in qjhee at the 
date, laud Hood. This would appear from ?*“election of «. member to serve in pariia- 
the inquiry, beyond the possibility of a- " ment for the, city of Westminster in July 
dtVht- Having stated this, and also many T as for as the same relates to penal- 

points, “on which the infereacdeppearect to ** dfis, incurred, under the excise laws; or 
him to be clear, that this was thefconduct *' -JtSJIWy act.” 

*f t Mr, Rose ; attd having 8(lhKted:to.0p pub-v ** Mr. Lambton rose, the house being 
lications,t the trial of an action brought up i athey cWiiarous. He observe'.! that cla- 
Vy Mr, Smith against Mr. Rose, and the 1 near and confusion should not deter Tin* 
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from pursuing his duty. ■ He first of all if the committee of inquiry was granted- 

begged leave to say, that what he had already It would be proved,, too, that other practi- 

heartl would have been sufficient for him to ces had been followed, equally disgraceful— 

umport the motion; but if that were not the whole, forming a mass of evidence that 

enough, lie had'd charge of a much n\ore would let the public into the knowledge of 

flagrant nature Against those, who have the circumstances, of w hich, at present, they 

conduct of public affairs—If was more ctf- had no idea. It would ekpinin to the country 

. minal in point of size than tint which’had the principles of modern confidence in nii-„ , 

been first exhibUM'., Like his hon. friend he rasters. ..If proved, there wtouid, he hoped, 

had no motive for the part he was about to be an etid of the virtue of the confiding ma- 

• t -ke. out a sense of duty to his coast itunjts, jority of that house. It would render the 

nn f In ffoe %pry onset of the business he beg- , majority 'of the house suspected.”— [The 

ped leave to assure the rt. hon, gent, opposite Speaker was here pleased, to call the hon." 
to him, that he disclaimed all party spleen, gent, tororder, and was supported by a gene- 
find bad no private pique whatever on his • ral -efy-of “Order !” The Speaker ob- 
, niiivk again'-t hiso or any* man, howfcver.they 1 served, that it Was quite disorderly to glance 
rut-ht diller in “sepTmon upon political sub- , reproachfully mu'* lie conduct of a majority 
ject’i. in tire year 17S8, one Hoskins being of that house.]—“Mr. Lambton apologized 
at (hat lime in orison, at the suit of the Soli- and declared, that he'meant to cast no re¬ 
citer to The lottery for 700I. in order to an- » flectibu on tire majority* or their motives; 
Kwi'r cert :in penalties for offences against, the , that,had he not bften called to order piema- . 
lottciy act, fur which he could notifind bad, fnbetyy and before he bail concluded the seu- 
■ .wrote to the Solicitor, telling him he could tirahflt he was uttering, he did not believe he 
prnrore 50 or O’o votes for lord Hood*ht tin? shc^^Sftvb’bei-n deemed disorderly, or de- 
We.tminster election, provided'he could be servlffij of the reproof that he had received, 
admitted to bail;* and that such bail as foe arhe was going to add, “ unless the house 
should odbr would not be objected to. The “•granted-the committee of-inquiiy then . 
Snheiiofltto the lottery, in answer to this, “• moved for.” Having said this, he resumed 
said, he could not do this on his own accord, the thread of his argument, and exclaimed 
but must have authority from »|i igherqoar- , against the effects ot’corruption on the elec¬ 
tor. The man wAs afterwards Mmirtid to tors as Wdl) as the'elected. ’ Ho said, they 
bail, and his bail were a couple oft he* roost all knew, tSat the Homan emperors, by bri- 
miscruble, wretched, shabby locikingraggaA ..bing- an^ corrupting the senate, governed 
muffins ‘as ever offered to commit perjorfi Horne, and trampled down her liberies with 
Their appearance shewed', that so Jay frflra, as much unrestrained licence, as if there had 
being able to swear tint rttejrwerewtpp/OCS. existed ncrseulue at all. That it was To the 
they had not Od. in their pockets, exclusive -parky of election they were to look as to 
of the pittance tlmt had b*^*(' / patd'tWt|»', : !» ( ffie source of freedonj, and the origin of all 
the price ofo tlie scandalous ^Hte^rtfdare'it rights and privileges. That it 

lured to commft. Nay, so wr&thad’ ! was; ff&Sjpve'd them to be particulatly wntcklnl in 
tlieir appearance, that when they'<canie-these, xyhen luxury and extrava- 
take the. neoess.ity oaths b&fbrd ! tfoejpldge sit '-galley ^gated^n'ea^y door to corruption, by 
Chambers*, although 1 (lossy 'broug^'ai.nofaethe vigour of vfr- 
from the Sobcitor to the -lottery, .Signifying tad,’arid all t&b'bettfk energiesof the mind, 

his consent \o their bail, thy fudge’s clerk spoke t ,o^fos %)tendid and brilliant eio- 
tbought it so impossible that tire .^bilsitbk to qpence-pfffftf CHnnceilor of the Exchequer's 
the.lottery could mean tas v acfcenf spegctioh a lutemccasion, which they all'so 

xliabby-lookiug fellows ai#|pdfcm . mufch admlred/and which might fairly be 

he actually refused toawe^’t^itf. i-^l* ftet fferhaed the fa 'Bafdn of the rt. hon. gerit.’s 
however was, 'their bail 'tlraHbjjpwt^ , finance; bvrt, hV'iyouftfiKied.'khe satisfaction 
Hoskins did actually ps$U foj? (8) ‘IfobtiSpeech gAve him Was much abated in his 

votes: from which tjhre, “’nelber"iloskiiw tfomd, when he leamtthe manner ui which 

„ nor his bailhkve been hcardsdlf’ Mr. Lamb- the rtv hon. gent. -tne.mt to appropriate his , 

tan having Wilted t^is fact, observed,that ffid surplus; .foe thought the rt. hon. gent, might 

public, it appear^ had pfrid. 7<f0i .opt. of li#vf f«^ihi''ttkire sodtiling auodyhe for Sie 
theirpo»ketsfee voting falselyfoV lord ff&odj 1 lafe 'frrwiatwfnt, than he-had presentedij^rni 
Aik? if ministers could, as their 'political on' tha*- occasion ; and that he mijj^jiave 
convenience rendered it necessary, su'tpethd relaxed- tforkfigour of his excise lavs, the 
the operations of same laws, and remit the .reason of Che 4 xtensinn of which odious sys- 
oper.uioft of others, where was ftw freedom tern was now apparent, since it war evident 
of tire country ? All tins would be proved* tkut die.excise \yas found to be an admirable 
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instrument of piihishment or reward, of op- Whatever against the laws of his country, 
pression or corraptiqp. Up concluded with The petition farther stated, that one third of 
, observing, that Mr. Rose ftimself ought to the penalty went to the* poor of the parish, 
vote for the committee, for that* if he was one third to the informer, aftd the other to 
innocent, as he said he was, it was a duty the king. The letter state? that the vestry 
which he owed to Ms character to submit it of St. Margaret’s were willing to give up 
to inquiry. If he was guilty, the house wa» ! tl^ir third of the penalty, provid^lhe (Mr. 
criminal in suffering him to escape from pu- Hose) would procure the remission of the 
rrishment. He, therefore heartily* seconded king’s other two thirds. Thus, the member 

the motion.” ' of parliament through whose medium, ac- 

“ Mr. George Rose began his defence cording ,tp the Iron-, gent. Smith had'been 
with declaring, that he would not have per- introduced to him,was no other than the Vcs- 
" sisted in endeavouring to be heard first, if he try of St .Margarets. With the petition, he 

had neft been so very particularly a%ded ttp, did exactly what in tlie ordinary course of 
rluit it became absolutely■ftecesS^jfjtteitbusiness fib ever did whenever petitions 
should make an immediate reply to-the r were .sent to him,* visr. refa/ed it to the 
charges that had been sifted. The. ton. ; boarS to wbose,cognizan«uthe subject mat- 
gent, who made the motion, had declared . ter belonged. Smith’s petition lie enclosed 
that on the present occasion he came, jfbr- to Mr. Ghelraondeley the chairman of the 
ward with no imehtion of his bwn, but that , excise board, and afterwards uporf another 
he was the mouth-piece of the public, and , application, understanding that Mr. C. was 
stated no more than the public talked of and . out of town, and the petition with him, he 
believed j it was not a very easy wrote fa ti»e Secretory to beg him to get the 

know precisely who the public feg£|gg|k^Y htardithsuspend deciding upon Smith’s case 
body one met was the public; and jplphly ti^ji Mr. Cocaine to town, and on no other 
the hon. gent, found the public in newspa- - account than merely becJmse Mr. C. had 
per paragraphs and libellous pamphlets; lie the petition with, him. But to shew the 
would not go the length of aaytugihat what hottyieof what little avail his interfenpee had 
the hon. gent, had advanced was his own in- proved, the petition was rejected by rha 
vention, but he could not avoid expressing Bo^rd of B^dse, and Mr. Rose read the Se- 
his.astonishment at the Son. gent. V credulity cretwyfs answer, with the decision of the 
in venturing to bring before the house ip the Board, in which ,the Secietary declared,, 
serious and solemn manner that he had 4pne iS “1 that all the allegations were untrue; that 
charges, which if he did liot befoVe he.-sat “. Smith was not a poor man; that the beer 
down, prove to the satisfactiowof the houso, v /-.' f .«brc^d was strong ; and not small beer; 
not 6tily that eveiy part of them. was nat ‘Jh^tevadl knew v whaf he had done was 
true, but they had not in-them tho-ymaUeaf, ■ ; that he,contrived to get the malt 

degree of truths, nor quy shadow or Hyace 'afe; ^-i^tohiehousei^o privately, that even his 
truth whatever, he should be more ogfahd ejy j“'- bneWaL-.^who wii> the person- that had 
than ever he had been in hi* life.,' him) did not knowwhen 

ceeded to state the transaction* thafc: that he had long been, 

ken- place between f?. thfcfeah^5..ia | ii;brewiiig and conveying it 

and die greater part tf wbtiUte ••* *f ©s%rs for sale, and that if * 

ported, by written documep||. lie..'began- * **.$een j£ 500 . Mislead of 
with explaining, that Mr* 8»$ftb Ipad kept-^a ,• “ not have been "adequate to 

* liuwutabld, ami that he.hadtotoin hc’ had brqwed.” - Hijjre, there- 

blMpjiring,horses of.hum, tojS*St t}«t%aro<» that to.-hpAgot in- 

stWfut of town, that he had not seen the ' vae-c^i the '•>■•••:w in their decision,' Half 
napStto his knoWledge-fn^ ; '|houM,lia ' the been, levied, and the 

known him if ps met'liim:, before to h| to paid' by instalments, 

sent him a .peUthwehdbsed in a lpt$f, Thi^^|^!ifei»nly said*, was the whole of 
»789,. both of which he would readfha. tips. > -eke jtratwMniifQpi,and him, as 
. house,, Th«-petitinn stales ttot Mr*Amidt far as.regahjfed the penalty of j£ 50 . .During 
having bad aa^informatioo lodged Ujje tins® offhe last general election. Smith 

him for brewing,.befer . at -hotn^ i|pl ipebp , came, to.him, a* to was gp|»g out, and mdde 
evicted in, a penalty qf ^^^ -Itl^ the .'i^r^oaitiob^toopeningfes .house^andde- 
toerv^a scntU beer for the cl#pd v i i n his. entry, tafet he could detect a 

family>pthat to.-*** a y>or,;nn% p^ . grlft'fnumber' of,. bfi‘votes that.,had been 
ignorant that itt£ascontmty^Jl^ilim- brfsij, givea|^, Lord John Tow.isliurd. When he.' 
snip) 1 beer for the^se ofhia^tnil^and that aiisW^d,.^* Do so,, if \u can, it will be 
tod no jnt*sntitE| to licence t “ doing A .right tiling,’ Un as to any pro*. 
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position on tliQ subject of the election, KjS/1 have desired his agent to act such a patt a* 
must go to Lord Hood’s committee. He', had been ascribed to him ? It appeared 
did so, fohnd the bad*votes he said he could to him that if flLord Hood bad permit- 
find, and at length applied to him to be paid. ferfdiis agqpt to ik> wliat iiad been stated. 
The answer he gfeve him, was, “ Return to it wdohl have been nothing less than «ib- 
■" Lord Hood’s committee, they’ll pay jecting him to have had his head put in the 
,e you.” siShnith afterwards again demanded pillory. Mr. Hose avetved, that what lie 
. payment of him, and commenced an action, had said was the whole of the transaction 
which Was triedthe Conrt of King 1 * wfardti he had ever had*ypjtk .Smith; but- if 4 
Bench. He would not impeach the justice any gentlemen were not disposed to believe 
of tbe*eowit, rtor the integrity of the jury ; I him, did not depend on his assertions 
such a ruse .was certainly made oat a§ to in- alone; thejwHcers of the excise were at the 
dnee them to give a verdict for Smith. These door,- and-ready to come to the bar of the 
■were the diets, but did any man in Iris-senses house tteeonfrrm them. Neither the fexcise 
suppose that he <Mr. Rose) if fee-had felt laws; frbi?f#ny authority that he might be 
m the least consciousness of being fealiy, itl- »supposetNa iposiess, -*had ever been made 
* drilled to Smitb-rWould haye stored the use of for any purpose that could, upon the 
cause to have gone into a ooart* of justice? strfetest/investigatMm, be deemed improper, 
West certainly he would not; be never had ; much less for election purposes. But if any 
sent a man who had a demand upon hrm, *pcrsoB could tbink ao ill of him as to snp- 
twice from his door in the whole course of . poeehe would so prostitute bis situation, did 
his life; but he must still think, that Smith’ ^tfaey imagine the*-e*«ked characters who sat 
. .had not a right to call on him for payment;' tf tbeTpfamiry Board would surfer it ? He 
he had opened no house, i(«ot ffiafhe*sb@*ifeS with saying, that if it should be 

have done wrong, if»he had) nor made4dra> necasiaiy, the house, he hoped, would inr 
self responsible i& any sort whatever. In • dtrfge him in giving such explanations as 
proof of the facts he had stated, Mr; Hose might be called for.’'' 

read a variety of papers, and-after declaring, Mr.GstEY {tlow Lord Howick] suj- 

that tie had stated t he whole of his conduct ported the motion, and maintained, that no- 
respecting Smith ; as to any* thing » thing had’ been stated in the course of the 
might have passed between hi & and apy-pf debate *6 make it appear, that the house 
the officers of the Board of Exdfs, he kaid, ought hot to grant the committee that had 
he hoped he was not to be made responsible „ jjfeetsa moved for. He laid great stress on the 
lor them. It was not, Mr* Rose observed!, case-of HosWtjs, and said, the hem. gent, bad 
necessary for him to say'feiJQcft ^wfontfly declared, that he never caused any 

because, however party might mitigation^ %he penalty .which Smitiriiad 

tlemen with Whom be was not aajmidfftMy: incurred' under the excise laws to be made, 
the friends who knew tfeo; her w begged to kndw i£ fee l\fd not done it 
would find-nothing in hi* dbai^ffl if f 1 i$§ot%b Mr. Vivian, the Solicitor to the 

•part of his condu&t sufficient to ws*T* i . jwea; ' JEjhebLpf Excise ? He'produced a note, da- 
a momentary suspicion, that lie 'WBdSd'-jbe' iyBQ, Mr. Rose to Mr. 

mean enough to act so soollcMblfe;^ -Mife. to toefet Mr. Vivian 

" a part as calumny had ittq»ufe^'ib}.i(fe| " 0 d " 1 j|w*leitfaerning, at his own 

even if, fft the sake of iu^Wi^Jftwere Lodi® in Palace Yard, v^tth regard to what 
admitted thaft heedoM'-wrfk sb dti brov tfeohon. genti^barf 'h* 'denial 4 h«t Mr. 
person living imagine such.a-man^; Mjff -:€.‘ Smith upplbsrf '^d him through the medium 
would jo^i with him- in msgribmtd of ajaemher of parliament, and had termed 

scene > There was n6t, ffHftxhember of parliament the vestry, the 

world a better frfend to 4 fe« r<SfeiMte£!?'h-*m*4i fftiS'gwf’s. raaB^pf-frmst ■ have - been very 
of more unimpd&ched int^rirff.. .Jptottftet, aud^bSfet fawn fiyled him won- 
attd high spirit,,fhat| Mr. C. as imew demdlylf he recolleefed nothing of the cir- 

him, he would verituns to saj^ rest^., ‘ camstancb. To refresh his memory, he 

„ dily acknowledge; nor »$s there, he b^ : ^iJ»<n 0 mention vph&tbe member was, the 
*i£ved, in existence, a mian wfewwdilld hate membm' for fcivferpc.»ol. Upon the whole, 
felt more repngjiantte to frdee a.ptn|ln «sigt . hefedfe#n3ed, rfitit there was enough before 
a business than the.:, gentleman he was ^1-,-thc induce them to inquire intuit, 

ludtlg to. With regdrd-tb the othef-chnfge tk<iskmi , 'j^pii , inen on the inter 0^vt> 
that respectina the d<h» 3 ttihg ^fe^lrfns'lo 'xametJditg wnuld come out 

bail, by sham old} he protested he had never in that rni fiSry, which they tfh{ not wish ft 
«vcn beard the man’s name befofe thtl day, f c kuothrt, wghtia te a r*t io - 

and. was ir likely that Lord H'oodr*would*j pose a c<mtnitler, &rtt) the iutt is ah) tubJ /otu 
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‘ r your conduct is fair ? The note sent b v Mr. 
Rose, lo Mi’. Smith was, Huit Mr Rose 


5»7l 

tkewotian. If they, on their side, had stated, 
■what they could not pro|e, it might he the 
more disadvantageous to*lhem to luue a 
committee, but so for from entertaining such 
an idea, he would tfod whh saying, that the 
house ought to go into a committee.’' 

“ Me. Fox said,, it occurred to him that the 
hon. gent, who had brought this subject tor- 
ward, had staled ground sufficient for ap in¬ 
quiry into this case. The question , was 
whether such interference had take® place, 
on the-part of the ministers, as hjid been sta¬ 
ted ; or whether, upon the .stated interfer¬ 
ence," there was ground for inquiry ■?. To 
this it was objected, that-, the charges were 
filso. Then it was',repltedt-^ibWe cam 
“ prove all this by papers, we shall lay upon 
your table; we shall prove this hey6nd 
dispute by oral testimony ; we can prove 
the whole of'our allegation. ’VY’e cap.; 
prove first, that some how or Other tto$„ 
“ man got out of prisqn* ,we campfoye thaf; 
having done so, lie polled for Lord. Ifoodv 
We can prove that he was detgku^L fhr 
7tX)l. on a danse of havilig incqR^d the 
penalty of the Lottery act $ i?e can ptiwp 
that he came out by sham IjA.11 j. we can 
prove that all this is traced la the autho- 
i ity of gentlemen in oflCcp} that it wvas 
under tlie inspection,,-of the bolidiof of 
the Lottery.” What then follows ,r That 
the house shad pronounce a. minister guilty ? 

« r • yv I 1 . * 1 1 • ■ riXt _ 


wished to see bint on the next morning, and 
stating that he had some Iciness to sett n ■ 
with him, and that if he^canv',-he would _ 
have an oppoitunity of meeting Mr. Uiol- 
mondeley. \^as t|iis«pure civdUJ oj dUro- 
csucing them to each other ? ‘ Had the hon, . 
secretary no other use/forjiis house ? W as 
there to be no conversation on the excise 
hue ? ’ i^Vasi it probable, that being 1<*I with 
each other, without a third poison, for- the 
sccre.arj was not,There, that Smith would 
not have mentioned the fine which lie had 
been ordered to pay ? I'mo oi\ Ilify tins, no 
doubt! Thb was; in his opmion, a ,strong ^ 
instance,in which the !ictus? wt-ie called upon 
to interfere.v—Thc hon. sec ’.etary had obser¬ 
ved that he roust admire the credulity of 
get^lcmyivw'ho believed what theyhad heard 
on,the sunjoct of the ea-.M- line, or that 
}; Smith's dviv.and upon the bun. seep-' .• v wa> 
just. He was of opinion time was n.-iliaig 
tir.Jje would no? .have lesisted the vie- 
.©}«&• It was his constant purl ice ucvt r to 
suffer any person to call twice tor one just 
demand. AU.fois 'might be wry true, hut 
tire answer'.to it was, that the jury to whom 
thjai cgjfC was reftired decided otherwise. 
The,house.l^ad the .assertion of the sen etary 
of foe ttet»«ufy against the solemn dccifom 
. 1 , 01 ,ou.se ,uau s»-. r ■ . of life juVty Infol* opinion <-f the jury,'the 

No! Only that they should inquire. Tbq I hop.,gqut. notwithstanmug Ins knowm.ge, 
whole (<f this would be produced ill evjdeppe, (was mistake© In the pi oof wlnc.i t. 


It would he produced in evidence, that .'.ym-.b 
application was njade to the ,Solicitor on be- ! 
half of this very naan ; nay, by ’himself, to 
the .Solicitor of the Lottery, stating tlie cause 
of Iris conrinefhent, ahd simulating tho-c*$t- 1 
duion of liis leleas^j'thatsham'hatlyisyitS^j.re,- 
posed to be offered ; that the Solicifof -*0k 
he must consult othms fid'm.^vjjotajho recei¬ 
ved his authority, • 8umed|p,ng; ; psbt^ 
lord Hood had japtually pidfoliis ^attotiigy’s 
bill, in which is’ coptaiftqd fo item lbt:,4he 
expense of-conducting thfo very act ! for 
procuring bail, and effecting; the discharge of 
this very person! Was this not, enough : tq 
enter on an inquiry ?A©ian in prison- 4at 
the surp offtljl. statu** to-be 

dhchargad onjconditfoaioi serving pneleatitMi 
candidate, ! by tire worst of all means-r“P £ 3'- 
jury and «or^iptioftj . jhe \f.r^ suspifopn qf 
this ought to-reake a man ©hpafiout for an’ 
opportunity .«#’ making hjs,4c 
tfen not go into the com urittee,| .T^ja bthur J 
' tlto-X^ifge which appJ|p4:,|9A^ e ; fe 1 - ’ 
secretary, met with a curioas.■p^j^t'kiaifiom 
that hon -gem: He says, thasTlbs,, Conduct 
iMJlain^ud above-boato.^ If^, wl^ refuse 
Iff inquire into a I -WhatM thortf to fear it 


Ssfiiith; had m.adduce he was nnst.iken. 
the p IBp f'Hint was to be given agaitjit him on 
Uift'jppjjiiot, lie pr.ftemled to have complct* 
kuoW’Hvigp, .V^hcUror he lu.l better aespuin- 
ifhee will) the-dispa-itiou ui ihnt- home than 
bE^m tba integrity of the jury, he 
knevy upt: bqt ho must think it would b* 
•l©foi;tpi , i|m^f,oqyhis‘ country it he could con- 
tjifl its'cteciflVpn. I, he could not, the opi-- 
uion h« had given of his sagacity© the for- 
tpyr .ea«.%,^ve hi© no great preiqnsion to be 
rirntyuP* P-ORhcfte -powers that would 
, S u#s|lr Necessity of iuq#y in that 
hegsoy hy aAttci^tfing'the effect. •*’ Upon tins 
tr^;oy|den,<^«^ : gtVeu, jhat, somfethiug in 
t'hpidplhfd 'qPi,remission oij-.a fine was made 
' + ffdfai^pt W i'|fei^. to Mr, Smith. No such 
;,tlaW«‘*ayff Stir- W..^ What then should 
the .,.hoys1j-; *ay—¥!es, or No l „ Neither. 
Let u* ' inquire, was. the, only, answer tlu-y- 
^pu.ld iiQqestiy.toak« J -” v. , . 

>1; *« Mr. CfianceUor Titt opposed the mo¬ 
tion for inquiry. He .obsesved that th* 
|uestio«. which jia .put to gentlemen who 
Sup|jorfed this motion bad|^*t been answer¬ 
ed j fosiewrl of giving him,any answer, thgjr 
had^givenf' him orgnmaitsj the question 



should prove if when made* qSr ; «hat even 
they themselves believed it. He eoitfemM 
ihat this^vMs loo vague Jto found a criminal 
inquiry upon, and a wbjflfct hf »o means 
likely to|gew*rd the house for the trouble 
which it would inqur by this inquiry. The 
question was, “ whether them ww ffNtr 
l< gumption enough .for th#t house f» form 
" a rational belie? tliat the charges would 
4 ‘ be specially made out," and on this he 
wafl clearly of opinion there Was hoJHfotfdiat 
that the bbusewould have mjy sucheh*4«fo0» ■ 
He professed himself a friendt9*s$abt&toit 
rational inquiry t on fair 
probability of guilt In the petsou* aoeufod, 
but this was not the ease pi the pram# m* 
stance, and the house would «*- vote h 
criminal inquiry upon 


have eoasnltedr tih» ■# to thd bail 5 but that 
lutd aotshpift dfe •qpdk-iffr. Frost, he said; 
0 % his own wm&'&i bmbght actions 
against on the Lottery 

gets, ftgrJhj? teclv'ery of penalties, - to the 
amountw’ S «fr|jj^30dL, merely to make out 
sUhartfUlittoa mejSinnwriOiSe* of &i)OOL 


Sk<m 


item ot the 


to a demon 


ed to jmt to Ittjb ■ 
sense of thq^odse* 
Xilect, whdfoor by th® 
they felt themselves csfied 
tile iw<|#ry." ' 7 


Supplement to No* 8> rot, S&^jPV'ice lOd 
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of the business. It was directly charged “ no more!” It was not to be imagined 

upon the Solicitor of tbvi Lottery', and the that his Majesty’*, ministers could persist in 

auspices under which beScted, that he had shrinking fiotn the oriiy legitimate means 

suttered -fin accused p< r-.dh to escape by sham. which titeybad of an honourable acquittal.” 1 
and Jew bail, because he had engaged to Mn VVjndham said,-that tile very un¬ 

being sixty .votes in, favour, of a Lord .of the accountable language of that dny induced 
Adm iralty, It was expressly. ,charged , upon . hi m to trine, not beeaifte; he thought it possi- 
the Secretary of the Tiwury, that he.;h«d ble to adduce any new arguments iii support, 
engaged' to bring*,y pefcsbu, convicted-of a of them(aip;n, h^,hOc«us«tobe’iiik-ntunder 
* peiuity 1 for So offence against the Excise v tha dpctnnek "wfiicff. bgd been advanced, 
laws, to a private conference wkh,.fhe 4 Soli« yvoukllbe tb'desert hi* duty, sand to'prcwli- 

citor to the Excise, in his 'own bpaffti bn his pito his'feehjngit.' Tlte doctrines had them- 

prouiUing to perform certain Service*® the selves been strange; they had been more 

said Jieciioo. These were specific charges, strange from’-the-quarter .whence they had y 

and yet it was oh tried that there too originated- They militated against every 

ibu'-b , ncrahtv in the accusation At a* principle of jurisprudence which the wisdom ^ 

time when the imputations against the Se- of ages had mafia ed, orwhich the practice of' 
ervtary * tne fie isirry for meddling melee- ♦all our courts had sanctioned j and yet they 
lions, wit so round, the delicacy of that were broughtfotward by lawyers. , Aeon- 
house aloi t was riot to be offended by wins-, duct had been held by his majesty's minis- 
pfi iug u insinuation Did they really think, tets, -which «ertainly # did not greatly tend to 

he was not actixo m hisiateifeienoes# Did the elevation of the house, and^jphich he 

they hot know how various, how multiform, knbw not how they could reconcile with 

In - appenances were, whenever iib-pofiid be tfeeff Awn dignity. They had recourse to a 
seen 01 ieJt with etieu * He called upon scrupulous nicety, uu<fer “which a man of ho- 
the house theidoie to stand forward, md nom, charged with the suspicion of guilt, 
vindicate theimehes, by searching to tie Would lone 'disdained to shelter himself, a 
bottom a charge fairly and candidly brought mere verbal Insufficiency, and taking refuge 
be I ore them ” . -in the despeiate practice of, self-convicted 

“ Mi WiriTSRSAn said, the, accusation and timoruns offenders in our criminal 

was as specific as, ay he piHbnt stage/ it courts, they had literally got off by a flaw in 

ought to he His hon. fucud ought hot, m the* indictment. They said, *• it is neccs- 

his mind, to name the person high in office s*ty that you shall name the person high 
against whom his pi oofs lay, liis namiqg ■ “ in office whom you charge, and unless 
him now might depuve lain of those very ^ you specify the offender, yon shall not be 

prodrs. I et the right horn' gent., for ill- “ peAfiittod to inquire,-aUlibngh you as«ert 

stance, 1 effect what ought to be Ins conduct •* that there Is pos<$pe guilt,”—" Why, 

if be himv If were the high person alluded “ Sit/’ Sand Mr- Windham, "even taking 

to. He hnl the complete power, by fils ' It with this captious objection, their sem- 
eloquenct, by his influence, to-gtefit or to pi® ought to be removed, when thehon. 

stifle inquiry, ns he should find tfist the gent (Mr. Thotopson) fairly tells you, that 

proofs were feeble, of that, they Were con- tbp Secretary ®f the Treasury is personally 

elusive. If he mad** it a previous doctrme, cha-.jd. Is not the Secretary of the Trca- 

therefoie, tliat ttep psj*9on should be-mswnetl, $ury* t< public man in high authority ? Is he 

and that all the chain of prdbf should be ex- -toot a gj*atpQ«n bf bis salaries > Is he not a 

posed, he crashed all inquiry against a mi- public «Hjm by his frost® and offices ? View 

rfister pending lm> power, and agategt all kx ill his aspedls—he is ®*ety way a 

subordinate offk ers 1 he 4w. feels- tnah-^and 3 te Is personally "accused, 

ings of gentlemen* in office, dbmatkded dfeat Bir kaopl^ent. asserts it as a legal doc- 
thfcy should he the 4 rsfito eatrea* the htm% 1 Uoghbfftg to be an inquiry 

to grunt the inquiry. Hot to be forward da us|«8s shawls a great and infinite probabi- 

solidting it themselves woidd be tp gate lily m&Mh lath*#, -Sir, the practice of any 

suspicion of gmlt—innocence wauldbabagey ’ one eo«rI in fiB^fladL.There ought not to 
for justification—it teould ufot sleep-raider «c- be a adraw, without afeftaln degrtyT 

’ cusatiojn—« Go," "ittoouWaiy firldudiyi Of ikertougkt to i>e an in- 

^relieve toe from the torture m soffiicitte. ^nity u'hmmr ‘there is a charge, avd where- 
| i ,r K^ye tosgpjy test} I essfimbt tffiLt ! . ever there it m Open md. wowed accuser. A • 
l** f a;n,justifia 4 " What aitet not toAt Mugbt j^vrifujury of 

tnust that be, which, instfim m eagerly kii peer* to answer tonfrinafous and vexa- 
bringing the tkrusof to )u# 1 lioh$ i ,eM'§s,^ut will ytm say that fhe grand 

all inquiry, and dooms innocence to UOep jury shall not examwpe the hill? To deny an 
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intjuiry is to bar the door against justice ., 
It is contrary to in*first principles <fjuris- > 
priidt nee. It is what a band of criminals 
would rejoice it would fofatal to in¬ 

nocence. We state that these is positive 

t uik} we have record, of positive guilt, Was 
ave the proof that a ptfblic officer Buttered 3 
.person, accused df an ©ffeneeagamst law, to* 
escape, for a corrujit reason, offensive to- the. 
dignity of this house, ofitragBous to the re¬ 
presentation of the people t and we have jt 
presented to ns, that he did this with'ttie 
connivance of higher persona, f-We^emand 
that this bill by examined. , Wy demand, 
that the house shall go,into a committee,,to 
see whether persons in office did, or did ipt, 
"convert the public revenue 'intf>®n instru.- 
mont of election abuse, Graffiartga com¬ 
mittee is not going'to trial; bilt if you says* 
that you^jught not to wqvffie, when abase is J 
stated, you lay down a principle Unknown 
in any opart in the, world ! You say, in' so 
. many words at least, that the English flouse 
of Commons shall estahlish fpr irs 
duct a duo trine to screen guilt andto tartura 
innocence. Another doctrine, adv 8 nce$jffiy 
the learned gent is certainly equally against 
his own practice id "the ^onyta. “ fbtige 


ought to be proof that the witnesses apse 
” credible.” Why, Sir, was it eve» heaftf 
of that the credibility of ilw^itu^sesebA. 
came a question; till they came to.give 
evidence ? till it .was seen what stress wJ* tb 
be laid on their testimony hTbi»aew v W3y 
of taking character-tty antietpationis * yp#* 
trine so new and so apotrary to all 'jmmtSteij 
that I confess if astorif&ber.mei© hetoFlt s4»'i 
vanned; and ngainst'all tbiwfaip b*fO$s& a*-j 


sertion of tjie gentlemen tbaroMveiflj^ 

“ assure you,” s«y they* *<■ &em.0jjjjfme^ 

“ are not deserving of caedib51ityi;::<re^ n«, 

“ the accused'persons f Assure jqfttmi9«l^ 

“ innocence 5 and here let these ! h« 

Sir, they mu«t surely entertain a 
nion of the*‘creduihy 
even their^ecenty&jtp^ianee jifait 
they think that their caoikli of. tak-tit will fee . 
cairied ttf thwiength. 'ijt^ 

majority will, ■ upoft 
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and true colours. The gay embroidered suit 
af pretence, in which they have decked 
themselves, and under which t hey have'strut- 
teditt fnagnpjeent disguise, is torn off, and 
they behold them in the tattered rags of their 
gennawdeformity- ,• They stand like the un¬ 
cased’ Ft^itolttpan^Si'Wbtch 'Hats licentiousness 
of our stage is two apt ,to exhibit in ridicule 
—-in rrs®c»,:without,ft s^rt—*»n tinsel and 
lace on the watsid^ln, dirt and dowlas wtth- 
in—tlwybefore their confiding majo¬ 
rity* cowytctbd of shrinking from trial, and 
lair does not dare to stand trial, the 
re‘a fkht to believe, him gifllty; 

stands bis Majesty’s 
me feytts 0 f their majority. I jet 
[.. riwadd, ■ Sky.cnejsfoitt.mora '-on this serious 
. sutptt^iq:, We,hayeVhefore.■ms two pregnant 
Instates, of the nsji’Wbieb isfnade ol these 
jutinaary a tad Shameful, proceedings, w hich 
.are jittro<jpced into practiceJbf the sake of 
oaridai'l^' revenue; tfiat" revenue for which 
every thiag u tp be sacrificed—the cithen to 
ruined—the constitution to 
be mfflated* IFe js$e that these summary 
'yHgjtaf'tf convietkn rpmj be tiexterautty per- 
' Wefc'd mtd’bmlmmcnff of favour or of fear, 
<ieit.0t.ayfai : 0c political and, for nipt motive 
tt4iM , ^Jfi<sc,fdrJh'e moment, to gratify or to iv- 
1$ see th^i'act in glaring truth 

>1 ! b'^f^e yoii. t Jr.remains ,fpr you to shew to 
yotrr .constitdents, stttfering under these abo- 
.,pttuabie laws, whether .pon, will not at lean 
provide ii^asinst tue profligate perversion of 
‘them to other ends than revenue.” 

r^JiUr; though bffwas 

, of^irtioiv ,thgt ap wKj'tary ought to be grant- 

t ;and,;. , !W®n.;t%it : |f tire motion wore reject- 
Kktftkl disgrace wniUfatl on the house; 
ed it woplul^fi rejected, a? such a 
ipCCyeo* !d noijkil lo^jvn the eye»\ 
lojfcfiTypetfdcWTts oj the pref 
rtjfircsepfaiim., aqd convince 
tnewt, ;|ptwhamentary re- 

tt^rm/’-rThey^ 1 ^ ’ divi|ed,-r-Ayes, b4; 

.Noes,’aa.l. 


, have - 



set 


,^hw|,tny Lord Mo wick how dp you feel, 
stim&pak fn /*br4'gfos».* blay,, my lend. 


Isugh^;'; ,'^ ift UP, lapgiwg ,matter, and 
thall^py.- #d • oo>v # back you will 

.'Crfajl/yciu, myAytt^ook me, or any 

1 »W h ' ‘ •» •• r:. ... .1 1 




picture of theNiMvn coadopt^ 
whether'- % 
thrown upon tlreai, u»f 
reason* vt'hlch theyliav< 

■os to explait$;**fc 'ttafjfi^r^o 
tfiem. . They wifi 

tion, wlpcb itb«i bed'tt their fmfmi ti» jat}ht 
■ withbot/ however,having^nlfoof» ,:; fo ; ptm 

hibit— , 7r „, W r,. rim7n - 

rity, which tlieypkase ta^advaned, ak a per- *” cbmpeUdd,%’M'ke yoar-mind a%d your heat. 

feet paragon of purity and vhtoa,*w k iC i poW * ‘ ..... * u - ..‘ * 

»tand unmasked end exposed in tbhjrtuitarai' 




_^ i after the perusal 

bearing ia yoift mind what 

..jf^i iiistaut ? if you could, 1 

the bit of paper, upon 
'“‘‘•tiiig i n ttetenee af my coc/- 
yipur office, jDWtr riuj^^atiJ 
Kjto if ’ > were t#re*itl 


do net 


( wwt rnutiu ».v.cn< 

yati the juJrtice to say* that* 
i you, could look, rue in the lac* 




2 t? 5 l 

I am well aware of the state of your mind 
upon with' an- occasion/?nd I regret} that 
any consideration whatever should have mad?? 
you consent so to enthral youtself. * Your 
lordship oner said, in proposing »reform of 
parliament, that, ft spite of/* the tehtm- 
“ ?iiotis assertion, that, if you were inpow- 
er, yon would-be the last to proposesucb 
“ a measure* you should proceed' in the 
“ discharge of vour duty." Wjj* the asser¬ 
tion “ r.aHniniiom/' my iordY Here,' my 
lord, it is that out malady Hes. “ '’Hyps are 
the seeds of death. It is (he all-stShfiuijrg 
system'of Pitt. “ What/’said Str ?. £ktt- 
dett, in the debate kuf to • 

March, 1797). “ Wb*t Was the cause of 

“ the French revolution I The progress of 
“ reason and philosophy? ftfasan aljihi-'.. 
“* losophy can boast of.ooisueh influence 
“ over mankind The revohiiton was caused 
“ by tlie extravagance, profligacy, aatf fcso-” 
* f lence of the administration. The stone 
" cause? are operating with i Irk; :1 to*d Jaiffly 
“ as I esteem the talents of the Sight Hoo. 

" Gent. (Mr. fo%)-,.eo«h,he could d& mthing 
“ substantial Jor tfm" beh^ft'-af"'tk^.'pi4jpw, i ' 
“ were he minister m-Wormc, mthmt an 
entire chants in o«k systefn of polities t. 
“ nor, even then, unless there ian juty, am 
'* free representation of thepenpHi/t f&fittr 
“ merit." Perhaps, my lord, that this, 
Which was said in Support jpf 'fb&r ttt6ti«&, 
you will now call jacobinism ; but, 'ins as¬ 
sured, that every bonest and sensible roan to. | 
the.country will say,, that fWthts hav$ 'Jtiaddy 'h 
proved it to be frittt. ',*<•• ** V :? u 
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returned on hearing I was* close to them. 
They cdnld have no .troops that ought to 
make nay Jamaica friends alarmed. When 
I am satisfied they are on tlteir return, after 
sending. Some of the Spanish* ships to the 
Havarmah, I shaH posh hard to get off the 
Streigbta before them, and kind Providence 
may some happy day bless my endeavour* to 
'stove the empire, ef which the West India 
colonies form so prominent and interesting a- 
part. I hare ever been, and shall die a ,firm 
frietvd to our colonial system. I was bred ns 
you kndwkt the good old school, and taught 
to appreciate the value of our West India 
possessions, and neither in the field nor in 
thtP senate, shall their interest be infringed ■ 
while I have an arm to fight in their defence 
or a tongtie to launch ray voice against the 
damnable and cursed doctrine of * * * 
and his hypocritical allies, and I hope my 
birth in heaven will be as-exalted as his, 
Wbp.wouldeertainljtcauke the murder of all 
ehr friends and fellow subjects in the colo¬ 
nies ;•‘however, I did not intend to go so far; 

S t the*sentiments areTu)l in ray heart, and 
V pen would write them.—I shall as soon. 
asT I have done with tjiis fleet go to England 
?br a few mouths, and if you have time and 
"Ittcfinaition, I shall be glad to bear from you > 
we.M* near -thirty years acquainted, and i 

'adf os ever, 8tc.——(Sigtaed)- Nelson 

vW#t>, BtfONTliY- ■ ; 

i^Sb of J*uae off Antigua. The com- 
iSfd, 'passed-here on the 8th, and 

tiler them. Jamaica is safe, on which 
I coi#atulate you taijlt stncerelv. 


s' ( 


. PlaVK THXht!. 

Cnf.n of a Letter frorf }.OKvl$Rt.Son t&fflr. 


Si own Tayl6ritf'Mi)mica T 1 '^k& t 

iffMarttiM* mk iej. 'MB* 


DjsXk Bitt. 


fears fur Jandhuipi i fdr>tll'9Jt. b 
B uon ap'art^ ‘wdpSd,' w giv 

had uo hesitation in formsOT* tnylui 
and I tkfiw to fife West InateS’ WflSiottt any 
' orders; ^but, I think 

displeased. lufbttmiwnw BafbaddeS frbto 
St. Ltfcik'£'o]dtis';' , tha , t.tbo 
had sailed p^;8bb& mk _ 

May, at*d ■ t#e 

ward/therdftre/i^go, Triff^-4r;^, 
nada wa$ sc 


in-i 





those islandi,* but now fill 
^ibricatlostffrlf f 



I file iv'hbje vt0% 


fhe^.h they.were unddl Ddaifoka. 13to, 

' ihn ed,' nrfiicr' 


to*'tbe 
n3 carry 
rue., 


ri Cartbagena atpMtbtt was at sea, but 


the 7th utfdfr Gobdaloope ‘ 
yonhward,'supposed citlter to trj 
^ ' • arl’tiyijatRW' cst« 






• ;mtDss^rcE omcE. 

"** fiflf'j'T 4 —c-A'lproposa 1, revolting to the feel- 
liigs at 


Of a large and estimable 
iitary force of the country, 

• to yoilr last Register, under 
pl%i)o-.Re^ister, dated 8th No- 
fi^t'yipQr .candour for the 
^roissip^"'l''ljiP , b feW^tremtoks cur it. Tho 
to, pvidehtly setfelble of the 
us tewlency of bis intentions, as- 
of an old woman, inte- 
»h tfeerote of the funds, and a fleeting 
* ice fO’-avert,apprehended 
Instead, however, of 
this saga- 


t ail the era- 

A , 


ctons^. Writer-offe#«. 
barna#lphnts of odr fmancill system, Jn'ald 
of tlie eebotSety recommended by you : and 
expecting (Mkeat) ostrich covering“its ^yes to 
yatcapafjeing -seeto) tfm the b^rowed petti- 
coat df the old woman will hide the jack- 
boofs of, the hoiflte guards, seriously suggests 
that groat saving of expence atad much gene¬ 
ral improvement would be effected, by traits* 
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furring the authority of the faster General than those of the line, only because-(like the 
anti Board of Ordnance to tfae direction of barracks of tlie marines, which are equally 
■the Commander-in-Chief, The fiction of' comfortable for the same reason) they are 
the writer!® 'being a fund-holder is by no inalienable .depot*, always occupied by the 
■means ill imagined; neither is the garb of same corps. Besides, however desirable it 
■concealment adopted jjp this occasion Saga- might be to tender all barracks equally coin- 
diciously chosen, or inappropriate to the Ur modious .(which would be the only rational 

■ lestrious Field-Marshal, whose patronage is object) yet„what seems to be this wiseacre’s 
endeavoured to bfi increased. Comm union plan, the reducing them to the same siartd- 
oi int^fests and passions between die para* ard of misery, would not be effected by (fla¬ 
shes of the horsc-gaarda, and the tund-deal- dug the ordnance under the contronl of the 
ers of Lloyd’s is perfectly natural * and if Commander-in-Chief, while the services of 
■ever their mu trial favourite shall the J be line and artillery should remain distinct, 
-desired extension ©f his power* it will -as- The pseudo Philo-JRegister’s other objection 
suredly-be by their smjieddRvrts. But, dark is as palpably upended. On this head I 

.as are’our political prospects in other, re- Yeply to him that—^f the staff!, in the ap- 
spccts, such a change is n© longer wiilvnihe fiointjnents pa which the engineers and ar¬ 
range of probability. The empty and greedy \ lillery poW participate in some small propor- 
ambitio^ of Clerk-CdJouels or Gdom*- lion, |e too extensive (wjhich t readily ad- 
Clerks, may prompt hhecu to pbortive at- .j cait it is) the whole blame, for such a wan- 
tempts to advance the power and popularity -ton .waste of the public treasure, belongs es> 
of their Chief? and a® agent, unsatisfied. -clufively to the, Commander in-Chief, who 

■ with the share of the ordnance agency pffffA i ajppe is allowed to influence its extent. That 
he is allowed to retain, may strive by similar general officers of the engineers and artillery 
puny essays to be restored to the whole.— should be precluded from appointments on 
But they will labour «t vain. Their strength ; ltd staff,. capnot, •surely, be rationally con- 
is unequal to the heaping Pelion on Oss*. tended for, But, without insisting on their 
Never will they see;,the IStake ofYork at the j fMusl claims, it will be sufficient to observe, 
head of the ordnance. To retain hi# pro- that if a -certain number of general officers 
sent station, gradually enscumsoribed ha am* ' areito have .staff pay, no saving of expence 
ihority, is the utmost expectation Ire can would be Obtained by the unjust Exclusion 
now rationally form. _ A successful inyaiioh erf sin^- ^at^q^tlar. Corps from furnishing its 
of the tranquil provinces of the prdnaocede- proportioq. Having thus shewn that no ad- 
partnient, regulated by wise ind|tutions,und : vantage would attend the transfer of power 
happy under the-paternal gov«RMaeb^|w xecomtne»ded }< l do not consider it incam- 
amiable and enlightened nobleman, iSgerto- befit dh die tejllusfrifte, atrtnuch length" the 
ral by long and gallant service, is no longer -danger add absurdity of a change; by whic 
practicable.—Cooperation fo’r such a phr,pose the security to the public money'resulting 
■cannot be .supposed from any mau of honesty from the established checks of a wisely con- 
and ability in the country., That theiatteropt stitwted regular board would be wildly re¬ 
should first appear in yortrpaper, My v Ceb- Rtfifidiffied for the jnatingementfof an irro- 

„bett, would excite surprise, if your impar- aponsitbs individual. 1 Snail,' therefore, con - 
Jtiality, and encouragement to Mf^frae t«*t two questions, 

discussion, were jm!- yfMUir; on which tbp^blie two ftally qualified to de¬ 

public-spirit.* Bat-f^nnot fifr «S»pmast cfrJc by -the intgjwitmg imports of the Cma- 
•entertain the idea tharfwi will bcfcoidwitli misaoncys of Military Inquiry.-r-lst. Can 
indifference an attempt to extend the swpy ’ *be ifi^olicy crfiunveRtrictedconfidence in an 
of the Duke of Yprk to. ttemost ,, kadlyjtol' be thare steongly exemplified 

part of our paUhaiy fatWe*'■ J ' thatf in the case of General DelanCey ?—2d 

under a Master .G&oeral, ha# been ; Jts it*w>t : evident that all ,the fi«auds and im- 

-down.to us from oqr ancestors, higlfia .^pvident bargains rcctefltly detected in the 
teeter and tmrWalW department, wbfild have been pr<?- 

To secure your aid aga&nst suoh aa attempt, vented, If thepuperintcndence thcreoi had 
iltm convinced nothing Wire is requisite remainedunder Board of Ondmuree in- 
|Kan pJ present it to your notice. I shall Jtfpd of being entrusted to an Individual.— 
now,, therefore, revert to rfte sti4ow pr^ <t iaunnpcess#y to my present .‘pnrposA^b 
fences alleged for the prosed sShetw^bdw. ir |ireSs .these fapt^tahar/ Ydhr co^qwvi- 
The superior accommotkfibns of t% fRgi-, deut’s assertion too, shirt " the Master Ge- 
noers and artillery, and their staff appoints **. neral of tneOrdnance ought not to be # 

meuts, are the only grounds assigned--I ( “ ccbiffet minister,” being#unsuppwted by 

•uuwer that—-.the aruilcry barracks are better argument, and cvidetitly absurd, might be 

i\ * 
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dismissed with contempt. But the position 
ought to attract attention &k>this conjuncture, 
because there is some danger le*t tlu> total 
indifference of the public towards the pre¬ 
sent Seerctaiy at War, might generate n si- 
milai apathy on a point of much cohstitu- 
tional importance ; viz. the' exclusion from 
the cabinet of a minister, who is the sole 
chock-officer 'over the pay of the army,, 
nniomiting to fourteen millions a year* J> 
the: eforc, assert and undertake to prove, in 
contradiction to this dangerous doctrine, that 
it is essential to the propci conduct of'the 
o[fairs of the state, and to fire character of 
the administration (f it \ t0.ue : char9cfsr),that 
CActy number of the rmn i st ry, who I s hen d 
of ,i" dep.it tment, entrusted with'hrge'sums 
of the public treasure, ought also to be'a 
member of the cabinet, Ip measures 

and expenditures are dtStibSsed.---*-! must not, 6 
however, encroach further -at present on* 
your valuable Register .—Mills L(i«S«fo/t, 
Jan. 2(5, 1807• " 


" LEA'RNFft LANGUAGES.”" 

No/5.' , i' " ! ' 

“ Learning, truly so culled, consists in' ihe-posses- 
o sion ot ktww'wlp anil in rtir rapacity of" ccw^. 


be exhibiting the beauty of colours and pro¬ 
portion to tire blind, and throwing away the 
charrns-of music upon the dead. No; thanks 
be to the ‘ learned language?,’ their cause te- 
qninss not the support of such advocates as 
either you or myself*,. The sound hath 
gone forth thrdugftout the earth,’’ and l am 
enabledby the statement qf a mere, simple 
fact, tp tonvinoe even ynii, Sir, of ypur ab¬ 
surdity,' and of your audacious and ifiiexam- 
pted-effrontery. Answer hie this question. 
Sir ! To whom has K learning" properly so 
called, Which consists in the possession of 
knowledge, and in the-capacity of communi¬ 
cating it to others,’.’ been principally and al- 
most exclusively indebted? (Of course the 
proposed inquiry applies chiefly to the pre¬ 
sent state of iearnipg in this country, and to 
its progress fince the revival of,* what is 
usually called. Letters.) Sir, 1 much doubt, 
whether you can answer this question to me, 
;'a|.a;tnan,'for I strtingly sftsptcl, that the 
Wofltf arid history of those illustrious charac¬ 
ters, fo whom 1 allude, are, for the most 
part, Unknown to yoft.. 1 will, therefore, 
jnyself, answer the question for you, in part : 
I will tell you, who* have been the great 
friends and Sbppwters of learning, properly 
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to the acquHtnvnt of real learning f, already >yP% and SWMtee. Bacon, Milton, Locke, 
“ hear some p dugeyw, or i^tfanq^xrkikf, 1 this i Boyle, Newton, Swift, Pope, arid Atldison, 
“ is pu'ci.eiv the .reasoning of the'Fpx without a , .-htiVif,’by thpir learning, been principally m- 

" ! :ul *’ But » hrmf; this matter to the test, I, i^niehtaTm <e»h rah igthe sphe roof kn ow- 
“ hi u-bv invite *bc IrautH.. gendeico; of the two, . .. , f * 

“ Uoi vcwitic to » discussion upon the tahjept,, A pObntJtnCSt,tSge, moreover, by 

*< asseir that what,"they call the trained' isuigirages lheir^orks, tmhe o'u/ilization and happiness 
“ aie im propei ty so called ; theft, ae apBttdf- , 'of mank'jnd,-; l'ilis Catalogue will hereafter 
“ ueneiaf f;.-neat ion. they ate worse th»» ««.e.es»»”~*- 
Pot. ItKelh ioa, Vol. 2 fl. p. SO. V,' 

Si k - In addressing to yon ffftsw dom 


be eiMched wi'th the names of other most 
estimable atttl distinguish*^ characters of the 
i samttachool, Chatham. Burke, Fox, Fairy, 


yn hits upon* this assertion of yqtirs.'«(««»« \ Priestley, HdftteTbok, and the late amiable 
me, if, in ooiO|d«B*Kt to yptoHt&it siy^wf ! sntfd'tntlyMrifed Beattie, together with, ah 
wniing.4 should fltoko we-of-.^e haM t fnost mdarkbjy, the brightest ornaments of 
and unmannerly exp*«ton-S;3'--And, on the i - the•mdckfft'''bjtrf idad the most enlightened 
ctrf-m;ih fif tlvis -cif Sneef h- tl^-iniT ! are dmoh" those tO 

|C is under the greatest 
i yfevt suppose, Mr. Cobbett, 
fame, for in- 
moment, to be 

for the imoiesteei wbtcli itbp^ays', IBe atr f p^t„ ih withffhht of tlie above 

of arrngatKH*, anti dw degmati'ta'l tone wMch j ftaiwed 0 aocomjfdtslied and learned scholars ? 
you have ossUKHtf-ijartayinr, dor»*yojtop«tV j "daHi/thfeife'. men-" gather their 

tioii, exceeds: • fry t hfn|wljch t ever mefwith 1 knov^edge, and: acquire such undoubted • 
in tin; most determined **|(i»ciaut,.or illiterate i claims: to superior wisdom and virtue ? Did 


n xomift.*—Of yon, Mr. Cvbht^t, it is parti- 
'Aijarlv unwdi;thy, Who haveSbh ntairy t^ca 

- . -t* ft. . . U* , • . V/E_ t ..’I 


s to ihe-eba- 
Toflpndescend to 


bigSi^displayod yoaf prg 
rntt-nof a s«nsi!>le man’. 

^rgue the question which yoa-ivavo proposed 
lot di.c:u«sien, oin detail, vt ou)d hfe ‘ worst; 
than useless’,., it would be rank folly: it would 


the bistory ef tlieir own country only, ami 
j Iheir own hiotfeer tongue, supply ’them with 
| .those stores of erudition ana good taste, by 
which: their minds were so greatly enriched 
and improved ? Did the Goths and Vandals, 
and Anglo-Saxons, transmit to them the 
, knowledge pf the ' ingenuous arts,’ and 
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those treasures.of natural, moral, and poli¬ 
tical philosophy, whifh their labours have so 
abundantly dispensed to us ? Or did they 
derive their."wisdom at second hand ortly ? 
through thAveak' medium of English tnmsla- 
tions from the works^if the learned Greeks 
and Romans > No! no! Sir j these great sebt^ 

- I.irs digged and delved for the preCious^re 
itself in the vcry*niii>q? of ancient Greece 
and l$bme. Their labours became more 
and.more animated and*peraevering, from 
the ideaSf hearing those illustrious philqso- 
pliers of antiquity speak for themselves ; and 
from the hope of being able, in some de¬ 
gree, to hold converse .with them indie 
, same 'language. • Tlieir 'honourable ardour 
could not lest, till they were put in posses¬ 
sion of the true.riclieS. In order to thirds as 
they thought, they found it necessary-to be 
able to speak as they spake.—Of the insipi¬ 
dity and inadequacy of translations, you, 
yourself, may have some tolerable coneep- 
•tion. You would not think, that a gqpd ar-= 
tide of your own in the Political Register 
(si vingnis liceat 'Ofmpanere parvaj could 
have justice done to it by a translation into 
any language upon earth- (Andyet, perhaps, 
that would be the best touch$tonh on which 
to try its real merit.) Nor would you be 
desirous, that your spiritifcnd talents, as a 
political writer, should be measured byjthe 
awkward and puny standard of a translation. , 
Is not. the same reasoning applicable, ;tp an 
infinitely higher degree, to translations from 
the learned Greek end Roman sfnthors } Ate « 
tlie sentiments and genius of Homet* Xeno- 
phnn, Thuctdydes, Demosthenes, , Plato, 
Aristotle, and of those deeply learned Gmco- ’ 
Romans, (Jicero and Horace. Virgil and 
'Quintilian,,to be studied to advantage in a 
language not their own? In qrder to reel, to 
.. raich, and to communicate the true taste«an(l 
philosophical genius of Cicero, you intist 
read Cicero. So thought Locke, when , in 
enforcing the opinion”'of La Bruyere, be 
says: “Tjlie sudy of the original text can 
never be sufficiently recommended. It is 
the shortest, surest, and post agree^Ble way 
to all sorts of % learning. Draw' frWm the 
spring head,, and take not things at second 
hand. Let the writiog^^f the grea\ masters 
be never .laid aside j dwell* upon them, 
settle themiiiffi your, mind, and cite them 
upon ttecastoo." 'r : . 

* Noctuini versate tnaMW* versate diumi.’ 

And now, Sir, will mi the above short al¬ 
lusion to the names and acquirements 'of our 
wisest men and philosophers, or, in other 
words, of those who “ as far at; we know 
and can judge, possessed the greatest degree 
of knowledge, and had the capacity of eom- 
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munlcatmg it to *, .lcrs," completely ansv e;r 
and refute your Aide demu datum against 
the utility of tile- f learnc ' languages!’ Is 
not tffis argument,, as founded on facts, in¬ 
disputable ? For observe Uv> dilemma into 
which a rejection of this argum-nt would 
place you You would have,to prove, ilmta 
large majority of pur country men, w:v> are 
now ignorant ot what are called the 1 ‘ io.rrti¬ 
ed languages," do, in fact, possess an tqmd, 
or, greater degree of knowledge, tin., the 
learned gentlemen’ who have »een edu¬ 
cated atour two Universities, but that un¬ 
happily, hitherto, they have not had the de¬ 
sire, or *capa£ityv to communicate it to 
••Others." ‘ De ntffi apparentibns quasi de 
non eseislenttfms, eadem est ratio,' says the 
proverb. . And strange indeed it is, that not 
one billy learned,-' though originally poor 
•man,, in ten ’thousand, appears among us. 
who has not been indebted to the study of 
the * learned languages,’ for the expansion 
and improvement of his niind, tor his know¬ 
ledge, and, in many instances, for his virtues; 
while"ffie million, whose time and tahnts 
arei unfettered by the trammels and absurdi¬ 
ties of Grebk and Latin‘syntax, remain, ge¬ 
nerallyspeaking, in the back ground ; nrn- 
ble,. in the smallest degree, to cope with 
tl^ir cfos'stcdl friends (for I will uot call them 
theiir. adversaries) in the improvement of, 
and communication of, those aits and scien¬ 
ces, Whi^h most embellish and dignify ii u 
man nature. Let it also be remarked, ihat 
-the great majority, e\cn, ol our first rate 
mathematicians and natural philosophers, 
siiqh as Newtoh, Locke, Boyle, Ac. (the 
.promoters of sciences not so inunedi sidy 
’■connected ’with an Acquaintance with the 
*"dearhed iangunges’) has been compose.) of 
gyeit scholars, ; properly so called. \ et it 
' would be possible to mention the names ot 
s»me excellent and ’ first rare mathematicians 
and meclianics, both ancient and modern, 
who have made little, or no progress m Gre¬ 
cian and Roman literature; not from want 
of inclination 5 to do so, but, from want of 
opportunity to “prosecute such studies; for 
they gratefully acknowledge their ete.vn.il 
obligations to the conservators and transla¬ 
tors of the works of. Euclid, and wd! ever 
‘revejfe the memory and talents,of an Are) n- 
' niedtfs,, Eudoxus, and Aichytas But tha 
fewness of. tliir numbers, comparatively 
faking, adds strength to my argument; 
■Unasmuch a# it affords a tori her proof, 
■i that,’ the study^qf the - learned lawless, 
instead of operating, as you assert, as ‘ c bar 
10 the. acquirement of real learning, is, .ih 
every branch of it, on the*contrary> as satis¬ 
factory as it is desirable. 1 leave you to 
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make the best of this actual result. I will 

just mention one other argument, as it re¬ 
gards the ability which attends the studying 
of the ‘ learned languages'; gnd that is, 
that the attainment of the rudiments of 
those languages has a peculiar tendency to 
quicken the powers of observation, to excite, 
and to form, accurate perceptions of thing® : 
and to induce habits of close investigation. 

Jt, moreover, -wonderfully assists, it; the 
improvement of the faculty of the roemoiy, 
rendering it technically and most extensively 
useful; and it i$ worthy also of observation, 
that this advantage and improvement of the 
mind is usually acquired at -an ag6 when the | 
youth of the lower classes of the community 
(who have this avenue 0 to science thrown 
open ■ to them, by the munificence and li¬ 
berality of those excellent persons, who, 
after the example of our immortal. King. 
Alfred, have been the founders of frfee*gram-, 
mar schools) could add little to tire public 
stock of industry by their personal labour} 
and when it would be difficult to say, what' 
study more generally useful could be adopt¬ 
ed, to employ the time,,,to fix the attention, 
and strengthen the faculties of youth, at 
that particular age, previously/to their en¬ 
gaging with success in any other liberal 
pursuit or occupation, to which their various 
circumstances or condition in life, or incli¬ 
nation might lead them. The mistake, into 
which your arrogance has led you, is, that, 
like many others, you would argue against 
the use of a thing, in consequence of its 
nbus£. An error into whidr nothing btU 
the odious spirit of detraction, and the pyer- 
flowings of ignorance and conceit,, could 
have betrayed you dh tire present occasion. 
As justly, aqd almost as gratefully, might yon 
have considered the art of printing, ahd the 
liberty of the press (from.whence, as' from fu 
alma mater" yonTiave derived, what litjle 
light, and information, apd consequence you 
have) to be, like the lferned languages, * a 
bur to,’ or inimical, to,-jho bept intents of j 
mankind, ’because of the abuse to. vghich 
they are daily subje-cied % tire folly* the 
malignity, find sslfish designs. of those who ; 
have recauf^to them. * tor want of a criti¬ 
cal knowledge of the ‘ learned languages*' 
j ou, have, yourself, been unable to fiiscoyer, < 
thmut is nothing but men’alaxiriess.^hich 
hath 'encouraged pedauU^ to cram, rather 
than to .enrich, iibrarie»*.agd:t^ twry go«d 
authors upder heaps of not*»;«*pid commea-, 
umi? (Locke from - 

only nW.$ pahje^p,", wfctch W i 

the pride hi\] wiggbhoess of your hear^ 
you hatKt n&o&lpect your pot#® an 1 
ipdftt*akJipNitS$» * -I sircstdy pear, -ray 



you, e some pedagogue or pedant exclaim : 
this is precisely the .reasoning of the Fox 
without a tail" What! would you make f 
the pedant more stupid than he really is ? 
Who, that bad not his conceptions obfus- ' 
cated hy the fumes ^uf hit own insolence, 
would compare yon, under the present stip- 
'position of a want of - learning , to the fox 
which had lost Ms ttyl f ‘For that, 1 fancy, 
is the fable td which you allude, when you 
t$!k °f the fox without a toi/.-wSir,, the 
absolutely, thorough-bred, no-tall’d foxes 
have been .extinct iu our country, I believe, , 
for many generations past. I have been 
after those animals, man and boy, these 
raapy years, and'yet you are the first live• 
creature of the kind, th’at has presented 
itself to me. Now. J have gotten hold of 
you by the stump, metliinks, it would be a 
good thing to put you into a bag, and to 
turn you out, on some fine morning, before 

our . . gallant pack: depend upon it, we 

woifi^ rattle your old stiff rump well for you. 
But, good Sir, you never had a tail to lose ; 
(that is, you were neves - ip possession of the 
foaVOed languages); ergo, you are not circum¬ 
stanced like the fox to which you compare 
yourself in the fable, who had forfeited his 
tail (as many of his betters have done iheir 
heads) for his viijainy. For it was in conse- 
•yuenee *f the loss of his tail, that the fox 
ini.the table was enabled so ingeniously to 
pleafi the want of it, as an advantage, to his 
compatriots. Tuere would have been much 
Ittofp sense in comparing yourself tp the fox, 
who Was unable to reach the grapes. But 
there is another *foble, now 1 think of it, 
which, if possible, is still more applicable to 
yourself. It js prettily (pld fli the Latin 
language*—allow me to transcribe it for yonr 
edification, and permit me, at the same 
time, to subjoin an attempt at. doing it info 
Ebglish, tfaatyou may thoroughly understand 
it* ., *' 1 "■ 1 - - 

. y, - •' Mutes. '■ 

. LascifieBtero ytefitno hqrdeo mu’um 
■ ftuo«*Uun feape nyperbacogitatio ’twtssit: 

Bgopuncher inqjpt: tgq cderrimus cunsor; 

. patrrm hs,bui equc«n, anrata mandebat, 

- Hare ilfe’. »ed ifidx. inciclcnttfCarreriili 
Nedbsitudine, Mhpeditiw, atque hserens, 

. csrijpf ayatlarcstitit Istsusy 

^ktigutt^ahts e-twapm reeordatu*. 

> Ah a'f'-tfrirtldng Wight,' fW'l Of hitfSbugh, and pl»jr 
i- * Thus Mdd'io hinwelf, a* he scribbl'd away: • 

“ clever as i? such a sholar, and wag ? 

« My fathgr a-T'-cr - who chew'd the best .-[lag!’* 
Scarcely out were the words, whenii happen'd, 

’ hasrl%, “ _ 

' - ’ A fiKsSti quotation attracted his eye; 

bungling, ®ad bluud'rmg, in vain, o’e| 
the pa/e. 

He very sowi threw it away-in a rap l. 
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Yet asham'd, and confounded, at what came to 
paw, 

He then was reminded—he was but an <w ! 

How easy, but Jbpw detestable a thing 
it is, Mr. Cobbett, to be scurrilous! Since 
the passage, quotedi from your Register, 
which has occasionedthis Jong letter, is no 
■ less than a formal challenge from you to the 
friends and patroift of £he ‘ learned langua¬ 
ges’ i\pd consequently (ashas been proved) 
is qh attack upon learning itself, I .am, 
therefore, for from presuming to think, 
(hat you might not receive a roteh abler 
answer than mine, which 1 communicate to 
you under the signature of ‘ Amcharsts,’ in 
allusion to the name of an ancient admirer 
and patron of Grecian literature and science. 
Whose fame, however honorably recorded 
as a s^iolar, must, ,mtertheiess, for the 
present, ‘ vail’ to your modem reputation as 
a libeller. The best answer to your chal¬ 
lenge, as lo many others, I am persuaded, 
•would be, to take no notice of it at alj i tod* 
possibly, if I may risque ah Irishism, that 
will be the notice taken of k by the tn% 
learned. * The discussion which you would 
provoke is now quite out of,'date. , To phase 
the laujel-crpwn now, for the first time, on 
the brows of the ancient learned Greeks and 
Romans, or their disCiplqp#. wnuld be ten 
times more officious and ridiculous, than to 
present now, for the first time, th&dhSten 
of France to the Emperor Napaleoffi* Un¬ 
happily, for the world, the Emperor Na¬ 
poleon, like yourself, end Thomas Paiab, 
is defective in pointy of education. He is 
not fl literis imb^t^6*huJ^oanioKbas. ,, And 
though he is now the tnost'coiwpicuaus cha¬ 
racter in Europe^ neither his head nor heart 
is become susceptible of those just senti- 
juents, which distinguish the enlightened 
friends of ‘ humanity and the belles 
lettres.’—-Tlieefmr, into which yea hive 
fallen, has indeed, been anticipated, and its: 
dangers haw been clearly ascertained. 
Knox, when writing * oq the Jnfioeoce of 
Politics on the State of literature, has made 
an observation which mag be appliedlto mu 
with singular foite and propriety. " fht 
“ newspapers form the whme libraryof a 
" politician, the ct^ee-honae is ins school,. 
fe and he prefers thegaeette aeritno- < 

" nious pantfhlet,. for or agaiost foe mjnis- 
*' tr y, to all (hat, was ever written by* a 
fc Homer, or (discovered by a Newton.”— 
Again he observes: - m he who would add an 
“ elegance to polities, and distinguish hi#; 
“ conversation on the 'subject, foomthe 
" vociferation of porter# in «n,ak- 4 ouse, > 
“ should iuspect the finished pieces of an j 
j riquitys a»d learn to view public acts and* 


1 u counsels in the light in which Ihcy ap- 
posted to those *vbom the world has long 
“ considered as sflme of the best and poJS- 

“ test teachers of political wisdom.-- 

(Knox’s Essays, vol. 2. p. 3 24 .) Now the 
preservation of the various knowledge, and 
learning, and wisdom, of ancient Greece and 
Rome (to recur to the former argument) has 
entirely depended’ upon fite cultivation and 
preservatron of the respective languages ot 
those countries, hi their original purity. 
And Ifet it be observed, that the still more 
inestimable treasures of the second scripture# 
as connected with*the history and docirtnes 
of the QbriSlian religion, have owed their 
••existence to the same cause. If il had not 
been for the successive labours and perseve- 
ing industry of scholars in study ing and com¬ 
municating the knowledge of those lan¬ 
guages most critically and grammatically, 

. the glorious light, which we have now 
so much reason to be thankful for^would 
probably have been for ever cone ealed 
from us! Nor shall wo have the power 
of transmitting this purest, and most perfect, 
and most transcendent revelation of true 
wisdom to our children, as an authentic do¬ 
cument, unimpaired, unless the same studies 
bfertill as earnestly inculcated, and as suc- 
cetfefidly pursued.— •—Anachaksi s.— — Al . 
S. Fch. 3 , 1807. 
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No.. 6. 

8tb, - The unqualified attack, in your 

number of the* loth instant, cm what are ge¬ 
nerally termed the Learned Languages, lias 
induced me to step forward in their defence; 
who am neither the immediate subject of 
your challenge, nor a champion worthy of 
such a cause. I ap a native of the northern 
division of this island, of which the mhabi- 
fonts ttre very variously* represented by their 
southern neighbours^ while the late Lord 
Orford•character)ses them as “ the most ac- 
“ eompltshed nation in Europe, the nation 
’* to which If any country is endowed with 
“ * Superior pdrtion of sense he should be 
**[ inclined to give'the preference in that par- 
." ticular,” by the monks of Oxford and 
Cambridge (Mr Gibbon's expression) they 
atb treated with the utmost contempt. When 
an impartial estimate however is formed, 
Scotland will JSI found, for a considerable 
length of toe* to have produced men who 
haba distmgdhhisJ'rthetnselves in literature 
and •science, aria in active life, in ^greater 
number .proprfirina]ly than any ether part of 
She British aqrainions. And this must be in 
ftgreaf measure owing to She prevailing edu¬ 
cation, of whkh while the study of the an' 
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tients fortnsa part, it by no,means engrosses 
the whole attention, to thfi^xchtsiotrof other 
branches of knowledge equally necessary to 
be known, but which are said <to be disre¬ 
garded by the English Universities.—While 
I admire your spirit, Mr. Cobbctt, I cannot 
help thinking," that your arllhur and impe¬ 
tuosity sowtt iuoesjlead you to form ^weeping 
cohelu^ons, which on a calm survey you 
would have rejected, Tills ardour, of dispo- 
sition no mao however will blame, when he 
considers how essential 3 requisite if is to 
him who stands forward as the political cen¬ 
sor of the age, who, were he to waste his 
time in weighing circumstances wvith the 
scrupulous nicety of a ^ialecttcian, "would* 
frequently allow the favourable moment of 
reproof to pass by unappreciated.—-—Had 
you confined yot^r strictures jo'the abuse' of 
the antient languages, I should have hear-' 
lily given you mv assent; it is the wish to* 
degrade them from any place- at all in edu- 1 
cation that 1 disapprove of,—Your definition I 
of learning is, the possession of knowledge 
and the power of communicating that know¬ 
ledge. And with respect to the power of 
communicating knowledge, a command of 
words. 1 know no method equally efficacious 
with the study of a different language from 
your own. it unavoidably firths the ■atten¬ 
tion on the peculiarities that distinguish each 
of the languages; and the import of the 
ideas received iimu A foreign autnqjr must he 
always measured by corresponding expres¬ 
sions, in the mother tongue^. At the age 
usually devoted <« this exercise the memory 
is almost the only faculty that is possessed 
in any degree of perfection; and by mother 
means could this faculty be rendered more 
subservient to general improvement. Other 
acquirement# requiring A iike degree of'un- 
derstandiug may And bfight then to be made; ■ 
but to talk of the higher walks of science «r 
any thing requiring theqght and judgment is 
preposterous, in the extreme. Whatever of 
our own language cam be appreciated iff 
early youth and tint imparted by these means 
should also be commanicateSi and cao bfsijy 
be done without interfering in the least with 
a dgfisical education. You, Mr, Cobbett, 
*ltl«ragb unacquainted it seems wjjth anttebt • 
learning, Are' yet What is gent rally .termed a 
linguist, and I belteve ya%qfice told jos that 
you taught the Eogfish Ist^S^ge to foreign¬ 
ers.' I appeal thdo. \ 6 .^k 0 ^jprwxm . ; flfr 
what I Wert, andrd W^wM^Whethet.in 
the adtp^stiioft of the Idfi gSMge tyoatfflwiess 
you were ■ not- conscious, thavyeur know¬ 
ledge of your own was wtojderfully in* 
creased ( rtmd lhatvmany of it# niceties were 
thus i'orct i upon your attention, of which 


otherwise you would have been conscious ? 
The knowledge that can with most effect be 
imparted to youth, that accords the best- 
vVitii theiA dispositions and inclinations, is 
history, morals and^ taste for poetry 5 and 
it is very e.oy to coqvpine tliis knowledge 
yvith the acquisition of languages: nay, it 
necessarily results from such acquisition,— 
And. what languages <*ballVe choose in pre¬ 
ference to the antient for this purpose.? Shall 
, w« make choice of the poorest of the modern 
idioms, the language of the French, whose 
writers are in general as much distinguished 
for an affectation of manner, as for rash pre- 
suraptuou$cbnclusipr»And an almost univer¬ 
sal precariousness of principle ? Shall we 
set before them the model! of Tuscan elo- 
qoence conveying a morality to winch that 
of Cdvent Garden is, ,cOmparatively,.cbaste, 
of %jlods the fountains of High Dutch, the 
moSt copious and energetic of the modern 
languages, in some respects superior to the 
£ fcatia* but profaned by a host of vulgar 
scrifiblers ?—Eet u«,draw a line of demarca¬ 
tion between tire respective merits of the au- 
tients and moderns. In history, morals, 
oratory, and almost every department of 
poetry the anUents arc as superior, to the 
modems as they are inferior in physical 
science. That education must therefore be 
the best which places before the student the 
puemi. models in every department, that 
pla« 4 >beibre him an excellence of which of 
his awfi accord hecouldformne conception. 
Accordingly* we See- the greatest orators 
have been always thqse most familiar with 

• the anUents for whom they have entertained 
the highest veneration. Need 1 point to Ci¬ 
cero, the most conversant qf his ‘countrymen 
in Grecian literature, to Burke,: to,Johnson, 
to Buffoa,. to Montesquieu/ Boccace and 
Winltnd. And how rare i,i it to find in men 
wlio have-been deprived of a-learned educa- 

; tlnn, I do.not speak of dtoquencp, even a to- 

• letabie loaowledge of OomposithMi, notwith¬ 
standing of the multitude of waders in every 
natfdmof Europe who fall under this descrip¬ 
tion.' Ifodependeqt of thematter of the an¬ 
ti*# .authors;etyoyod ifae advantage of 
composing in -Wguages go happily formed 
that they could uaedei them to, every inflec¬ 
tion of mseasing; «h^r could give to their 

itVih vs*& for the.modems to attempt. The 
latter must alwayf ‘Stand at a distance; and 
we can only admire- that they have got over 
so many difficulties as they have done. But 
would Burke himself have dared (and after 
him whatptber) to bring forth ought that 
, he would place in competition with the Cato 

• Major or the Treatise de Oratore of Cicero?’* 




Will any historian of the preterit day stand a 
comparison with the magnifieenreof Livy 
or the energy and sententious gravhy of Ta¬ 
citus > And to the Koroposdia ojj^ervophon 1 
only the Etaile of Ro*is$eau t»n with effect 
be opposed. The* stations excited by the 
perusal of such authors will fade' from t]\e 
mind only with the last glimmer of memory, 

-But why should these alone be studied, 

and tlje fruit of the experience-of the'it*o- 
dernsbe neglected. In many things the an- 
tients were*mere children.in comparison of; 
the latter. Modern civilization has*produeed 
fruits of which it-bv impossible that they 
could have formed any c/moeption. * If midst 
also Be confessed*! hat tor the majority ofNei-’ 
tizens the study of aMieBt literature is worse 
than useless; it engrossed that tirob which 
could dwr themselves and their cotmtry bc 
more beneficially employed in the aapfisl- 
tion of knowledge fitted for : the humble 
walks of ordinary life; and for these acqui- 
• siuons before a sufficient time is tffimied 
they are hurried by urgent necessity**!* the 
busy theatre of lJie*vyorid.—Bat ogn he call 
himself learned, or boast of the' OttiversalUy 
of his grasp of mind whdirigriomtit of the 
manners, customs, add modes of thinking of 
nat ions so differently constituted -from us as 
were the Greeks and Komarri y who acted* 
such n grand part on the theatre Of the 
world; and who have left Ittcb ilktsffious 
memorials behind them? Without pO&eiKBg 
their language this knowledge is impossible j 
no process can effect the deeoirposition* of 
such an amalgamation as the union ' Of the 
cliaracter of a people, and the language fri 
which it is conveyed 5 and,; when Swift, 
Addison, hnd Jibrne are no longer under¬ 
stood, the name and memoryof the English, 
and their glory will be as a passing dream.— 
Let a Hoogeveo compile two immense ^thsr- 
tos on Grecian pfjrticles, and let a Dalaeil 
swell a treatise on the single particle de; these 
lucubrations «te-ftfefol; they smooth the 
path of the general sebediroy they fix doubt¬ 
ful and uncertain points which soganethifes 
lead to important conulnsiufesj 'am, ’iiiK&r, 
Johnson ob»e$i ; es, so limited are mt facul¬ 
ties that without we cimmiscribe oar«xety 
tions to one province, excellence wilt’proba¬ 
bly be denied us/ So long these endless 
minutiae afe not mt^e a me pm ijpn io ge¬ 
neral education, lapiitthe stUdy-bf antidat li¬ 
terature is confinedwittmi due bounds, and 
is |o tftughtas notto interfere with a know¬ 
ledge of the other important branches of 
science, and of theconstitutions of modern 
society: so long may beneficial (jposequences 
be expected tn result, and the contraction <jf 
mind inseparable from partial knowledge 


and exclusive attachment be avoided.——* 

Yours, ice.-- B-—«-e.- -Edinburgh, 

Jan. hj, lbOy. 

- *•.— . ... -u. .. .... ~ 

' / f rHAteNSD LANGUAGES.” 

No. 7. ■ 

Sis','—Ever since I had the good fortune 
first to hast ray eye upon your valuable pub¬ 
lication, 1 have continuecf*your constant 
Reader and admirer. On Wednesday, the 
day on which your Register arrives in this 
city, I may say in'the language of modem 
epicures, ‘ 1 (line!’ This they apeak em¬ 
phatically 1 ‘it w hot meant iliat they do not 
get dinner every <i'y, ‘ they’ take dinner no 
fdotibh but when they dine, there is somc- 
i thing more than common, something very 

i delicate andtiicie. So I, to supply the crav¬ 
ings of any literary ma^, read something 
everyday; some periodical work, or daily 
• publication. The Morning Chronicle, your 
old friend, against whom I see you have 
■found it necessary to declare war;—a war 
which 1 am sure yon consider just atid ncces- 
Wy, Atherwise you would hot have under- 
taken if; and which Lani confident you will 
eondnCt on principles die most liberal and. 
manly him I always continue to read, 

, apt feecanse. he is at War with you, (for I 
take it fiof ^antpd that, as in all other wars, 
your hostilities are mutual) but because he 
is a friend to literature, and seems to have as 
little feyow-feeling, as little sympathy and 
compassion as yourself for the fallen friends 
and advocates; of-the bankrupt system j[ which 
some persons style, no dhvl i mist injurious- 
/y, the Pitt system .That; uvariable adherence 
to principles of honour and truth, displayed 
in every page of your work is, Sir, permit 
me to say, honourable to yourself, and ad¬ 
vantageous to society. Virtue, which 4 in 
times Hkt* those we have lately past, retires 
eonfounded and abashed, before the univer- 
* sdprevalence of corruption, and folly, 
and almost yielding to despair, suspects she’s 
but a name, receives from you new strength 
ah# vigour, and fortified with younsupport 
JJStiJrws again, resumes her 'native - dignity, 
•and strikes with terror and dismay the crowd 
‘jSiFvtle assailants which besether. Aigg, Mr. 
Cobbett, if! did not intend before I hive fi¬ 
nished this letter to give you sufficient proof 
that I have no design to flatter, I would nor 
vetitare tu^a^tsq how fuudi l admire that 
•unwearied 'industry and application, that 
power abffiSteiOlty of mind, which enables 
you to treat \mn such success so^iany sub¬ 
jects of the highest importance, and deepest 
■ research; and that, too, with a force, perspi¬ 
cuity, and neatness of stifle altnosf peculiar to 
yourself. In reading your paper it lias often 
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occurred to me, has Mr. Cobbett studied 
the Greek and Latin writers? I surely 
thought from the simplicity of your.style, 
which in Composition 1 consider a chief 
beauty, that yon’mould have learnt in no 
other school ; but from your silence mi the 
subject, and sometimes quoting French, but 
never “Latin, f was Jed tojusppcf I might be 
mistaken. Ketvever, in your last week’s 
Register, you have completely removed all # 
doubt on this subject! You speak of the 
words uli possidetis, frequently referred to in 
the late negotiation, as a “ gallipot phrase, 
the last rehek of monkish mummery, &C.” 
•and after several sarcastic sneers at the 
learned and learned languages, you conclude'" 
with the following most remarkable words, 
41 But to bring this matter tb the test, I 
“ hereby invite fete learned gentlemen of 
" the two Universities to a dfscussion upon* 
•*’ the subject. I assert that wbat they call 
the learned languages are improperly so 
4 ‘ called, and that as a part of general edu- 

“ cation, they are worse than useless.”-- 

Your first word on this subject roused my 
whole attention, and every new sen tehee 
excited new emotions. 1 fancied 1 had a 
ready answer to every objection, I panted 
for an opportunity of repelling, face to face, 
what I considered an outrageous attack. This 
was impossible. But I might wrtye to you,— 
that would not do, as I had never in my lifts 
written a line for the press; and as r. bad ad¬ 
vocate injures a good Cause, 1 -was afraid, 
and still fear, that by an awkward use of the 
best weapons, I may suffer you to pass up* 
hurt,'and leave you to triqmph in fancied 
victory, when, if wielded by a more skilful 
hand, you must inevuablV receive a mortal 
wound. And are you, Mr. Cobbett, really 
serious in giving this challenge ?. Alas, for 
your fame, my Dear Sir, I aei sorry to in¬ 
form you you will have but half the praise* 
for unfortunately for you^Mr. Paine is be* 
fort! you in the proposal to abolish the use of 
the dead languages. Consequently, you 
must be content with that share of praise 
you wdl be entitled to, in effecting by seal 
-land industry, what lie had the ingenuity to 
sugar®!; but which I dare say, until he 
heanPnf your intention, lie is almost in dev" 
pair of accomplishing, as he is that of his 
other ingenious plan the abolition Chris¬ 
tianity.-But, to ,be possible, 

what could induce you, s#..*Sf^^HioU8ly t to> 
repent what had been uni¬ 

versal sitence and contempt when formerly 
proposed by Paine? Could*yott really have 
interpreted that smile of sewn and derision,* 
which was exhibited on the countenance of 
pi! the learned us a proot only of their igno¬ 
rance, a pipofthat they had so fitr nfopeut 


their time in studying dead languages, that 
they were not sufficiently masters of any liv¬ 
ing one* tsot even of their mother tongue, as 
to be abMftfo give a satisfactory reply to 
Paine’# rHUcnlous assertions? He also had 
said, that die study q£ the dead languages 
was mere than useless, was injurious to 
science and the cultivation of all useful 
knowledge; heevetvmodfestly affirmed that 
the pretensions of learned men werq mere 
affectation; ikat'they knew little or nothing 
about Latin, and as for Greek* tfiey knew 
not half so much about it as a Grecian milk 
maid, and not so much of the idiom as the 
cow she milked* ,Wh»t answer could be 
given to Mr. Paine ? Why* none. He was * 
content in his ignorance, and so let him re¬ 
main : he understood not the subject, and 
incapable of conviction. As a,, per son 
Who has no musical dhr, but who at the 
same time is unconscious of the defect, 
laughs at the raptures of a musician, and af¬ 
firms feat all his extasies are mere affecta¬ 
tion, notwithstanding most men of sense 
who suffer this privation, .observing the ge¬ 
neral eonsent of mankind to be against them, 
although unconvinced yield with as good a 
grace as possible, and even affect to enjoy a 
true air as much as their neighbours, nod 
' ihfir head and beat time with their feet ; and, 
if I shall succeed in proving, that some men 
do yet understand Greek and Latin, and that 
some small advantage may be derived from 
the study of these languages, I shall be en¬ 
titled to recommend the same prudent 
seeming to those wbp are not masters of 
them} especially, fSir, as you can assure 
them that “ the ‘stupidest wretch on earth 
“ can learn enough for that.purpose in a few 
4t hours.” But, suppose one of these li¬ 
terati had sat down to reply to Paine j how 
- would he hare proceeded ? Why, surely the 
m<At natural way to prove* a man’s abilities 
is to let him speak for himself; go to prove 
that the Greek and Roman orators had 
never* been too much extolled by their 
warmest admirers, that they never can be 
sufficiently admiredips patterns of whatever 
is most beautiful and ingenious, most sim- 
ple and nirtttraL most sublime and dignified 
in composition’ and eloquence, he would 
have qfiuted ifi their own words, some pas¬ 
sage in these different species ®f writing, 
which 1 have no doubt would be sufficient to 
convince the most obstinate, provided al¬ 
ways, that they Understood it; bnf, aJas, 
this would be, to use a coarse phrase, 

‘ singing psalms to a dead horse:’ which, 
however, brings to my recollection, by a 
qoncatioatioh of ideas, a little story to my 
purpose, related by Locke, in his Essay on 
Human Understanding : in endeavouring to 
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satisfy himself .and prove to the world that 
we have no innate ideas, and that all 'our 
impressions are received through the me¬ 
dium of the senses, he took a blind man, a 
man born blind, 'and tried, with aH the force 
of his ingenious mind, to give him an idea of 
smrlet: so after much pains, many afgo- 
• meats anti example?, the blind inau exclaim* 
ed iu a rapture, ‘VO! 1 understand it now, 
“ it i^ just like the sound- of a trumpet." 
So,, in this disc, arguments are useless; 
the weapons of the learned -are much too 
fine, and I know of none but that .Of ridi¬ 
cule, which he himself, in this instance. 
Uses, both for shield and spear, .that can be 
. used With effect against ‘such an antagonist 
as Paine. But, * Mr. Cobbett, 1 do nek 
mean that you should receive i\o other re¬ 
ply. ^ara, indeed, very far from thinking 
that you are a lit person to be latched; at. 
That you are able to adduce several, argu- 
ments which would seem more than plausi- 
• .ble to most mere English readers^ that 
you are even persuaded that the English 
language is now fully sufficient for commu¬ 
nicating every thought of the human middy— 
which, by the by, y ou have already by your 
writings more forcibly demonstrated than 
you could have done by argument,—is what 
] fully believe : that true genius needs but 
little instruction, that it even spurns at every 
plan of education, as trammels more calcu¬ 
lated to restrain its exertion than pronjpte its 
advancement; it learns no catechisms, minds 
no rules, but observes with* an attentive 
glance, whatever is true or valuable in the 
labours of others, and appropriates them to 
her own use. So, although you. Sir, per¬ 
haps, arc but little indebted to 0 regular edu¬ 
cation for whatever you haveleamt; yet, in 
composition, you will not deny that the 
. study of Addison, Pope, Johnson, Julius, 
Hume, Robertson, Blair, and the innume¬ 
rable list of fine writers on poetry and prose, 
who have improved and adorned, the Eng¬ 
lish tongue, lias been somewhat, conducive 
to your improvement in. literature ; and if 
fortune had decreed tha^ you alionld have to 
maintain thed^nour of youtnative country, 
(as you did in America,) in France, or any 
other country', speaking, a different Ian 
guage, with what eagerness wbutyl you seize- 
every passage pf those writers which you 
found to your purpose; you woufd place 
them in the front of your page in their ori¬ 
ginal form; for I know your mind would 
revolt at the idea of torturing them by trans¬ 
lation ; they would, in such •warfare,' form 
your advanced guard, your body of reserve,- 
and with such auxiliaries uO ^renchraan 
would be a match for you ;> but, to make 
the case parallel, give me leave to suppose 


that this people had been taught exclusively, 
by these writers, tjmt whatever was beauti¬ 
ful in their 1 anguine, or mpde of composi¬ 
tion, were entirely derived from this source, 
what, in such circumstances, would you 
think if some of those ready made scholars 
inflated with a little learning, and a little 
learning - you know is a dangerous tiling, 
Should set tip for ‘themselves, commence a 
pew plim of education, study no language, 
;%ut their own, desp'se their old masters atui 
swear the language, of their teachers was 
mere jargon and ougbtto be abolished; what 
would tie your indignation, what your con¬ 
tempt ! I smile to think what a Ja»hing you 
swoald give them; but, perhaps, you will 
say the case is not Applicable ; it is perfectly 
so if t am understood, but kit I should 
, render more ,obscure by-a defective illustra^ 
.tion, a subject already sufficiently obvious, 

, I drop the allusion and return to my theme. 
Is the Greek and Latin a barbarous jargon ? 
ye, illustrous shades, of those revered 
names to which I have just alluded, what 
apology, shall 1 make to you, who living 
devoted all your time and takuLs to the 
study of those ancient worthies, whom 
you reverenced with,such enthusiasm and 
whom you alw.tys owned to be die masters 
from whom you had learnt whatever most 
bad made you the admiration and delight of 
your couutrymen ! flow silly, how super¬ 
fluous, seems the attempt to prove that 
Homer and Virgil, Demosthenes and Cicero, 
Herodotus and Livy, Xenophon and Cesar, 
and the numerous list uf most adnfirable 
writers in both languages, by whom ye 
have been instructed, were neither barba¬ 
rians nor wrote in if barbarous language. 
But, perhaps, I fight my own shadow, it is 
only the language of Quacks you, con¬ 
demn, ‘ the gallipot phrases, the monkish 
lyutnmery’.—No, Mu*. Cgbbett, I know 
you are too candid to attempt to escape by 
an equivocation.** You have completely 
committed yourself. You say, besides the 
maijy epithets expressive] of the most sove¬ 
reign contempt "for kerning and learned men, 
(( what are called die learned languages, 
are falsely so called.” Ourynvn language 
indeed, not many years ago, mightwifflmttle 
injustice be called a barbarous lingo. It was 
then incapable of any thing in dignified 
composition either,jn history or poetry : ndt 
so much, itaddt<|’, ifjfi account of a deficiency 
of words as ttfajefly on account of the want 
of all construction, order, and grammar. 
The learned Buchanan wrote his History and 
.many, m^sl. elegant and classical poeqispti 
Latin, solely because tlx* English language 
was literally too barbarous for his purpose ; 
and most of ocu books of tliat time, howevyr 
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ingenious the author, are written in a style so 
uncouth, so unpolished, that no person pos¬ 
sessing any taste for harfrnny or order, or 
who has the least musical ear, can * have 
patience to ,read more than a page of theov 
at a time, and most of our translations from 
the, ancients are also so coarse and disgust¬ 
ing, so full of vulgar and obsolete expres¬ 
sions, that 1 may safely‘aver they am a* 
much stint up frpm the generality of readers 
of the present day, as if they remained in 
their original form; and as the greater part of; 
them were done above a century ago; ..for, 
since she improvement of our» language, mo 
far as to be a suitable vehicle tor conveying 
the refilled sentiments of so polished. a <n 
people as the ancients, there has been but 
little encouragement for men of* sufficient 
Jit-ei ary endowments, to undertake the' 
drudgery of translation, and to this princi- ’ 
pally may be, attributed that, general <lis>re- c 
gard and even contempt of every tiling 1 ' 
regarding the ancients. To form some idea 
ot this, let any one compare with these the 
translation lately made of Sallust by Dr. 
Stewart. He will there see at Once the 
great improvement of the English language, 
and will fotm some notion of the merit of 
the ancients while he perceives the great 
injustice done them by most former transla¬ 
tors, and I may add the very best transla¬ 
tions of the poets give but a very imperfect 
idea of the original. Even Drytlen and Pope 
have entirely buried their authors under a 
multiplicity of high sounding words. They 
have covered the natural syrtietry, beauty,and 
hnrraony, hy such” a profusion of tinsel orna¬ 
ments, flowers, and furbelow's, that the sim¬ 
plicity of the original which is their distbj- 
guishing beauty is entirely lost: for I may ray- 
in the words o of a very successful imitator of 
Virgil, “ beauty needs not the foreign-aid of 
ornament; but is, when unufiloru’d, adorn’d 
the most am then there is such ha 
offensive gingle in met yhytne continually 
recurring on the ear at the end of every line, 
that one is sure to be either sick or asleep 
before he has got through as:oup}e of pSges. 
Besides the idiom of the Greek and Latin Is 
so cliifereat from that of the English, that it 
requires a language not less perfect than 
themselves to do them justice. Our Bible, 
however, is allowed to bOjS'good translation 
and’not liable to riifise ;! p&IB^^|.f;\vhi«h is 
owing chiefly to its from a 

language infinitely ih its 

idiom to our own, * bfci®’= ramagous and 
natural ict its construction : the Greek and 
Latin being more artificial aud trahf- 
pEsifive. # Whilst at the same time much 
praise is* due to the learned men who trans¬ 
lated it. Refer to the names I have just 


mentioned and say where, at what school 
they studied. Did they despisd the ancients ? 
lytiitorj, ‘although no doubt as sublime a poet 
as any country can boast, was, notwith- 
standing his genius, mttch.iindebted to his 
familiar acquaintance with the ancient wri¬ 
ters, In fact, any persea the least acquainted 
with both may see at one gtenpe that he had 
thoroughly imbibed their sprit and manner. 
His ddeas, bis measure, construction, and as 
far as it is possible, his language, greatly 
resemble those of his masters ; and in a few 
years hence you may compare his “ On a 
sudden open fly with impetuous recoil and 
jarring -sound, the infernal doors, and on 
their hinges grate .harsh thunder."-r-wiih 
Virgil, Book VI. line 574 *. “ Turn dent inn 
korritom strident^ cardine merw panduvtur 
porta },"—and you will perceive a resem¬ 
blance tpo exact t<* be the effect of chance. 
A few' morearguments'occtir, which if I had 
sufficient Space and could borrow your pen 
for half an hour, should appear most for¬ 
cible fed convincing; but 1 trust I shall, 
however deficient, receive every indulgence 
from you, air, when'you recollect with 
what difficulty you ’wrote your first essay in 
America* in reply to that Frenchman, to 
whom the English nation is so much obliged, 
in .comparison to die little trouble you now 
feel in committing youf thoughts to writing. 
Tim difference between you and 1 , Mr. Cob¬ 
bed, is this, yomsay the Larin aud Greek is a 
barbiffcnis., jargon, or at least your words 
stem fully tq import this, and if you ever 
deny it after what you have said, I shall cer¬ 
tainly take it as a confession that you are 
worsted in the aqfument. Althungh I can¬ 
not believe that if you should l’ee] this to be 
the case, ihaf you will not be aagood as yonr 
promise,---fairly to own it, and ask pardon 
of the learned gentlemen of both Univery - 
tiqjf; I ygy, §tr, our difference seems to be, 
that you understand the Latin and Greek to 
be the '* last rolick of monkish mummery : 

I say, gjiti | am almost ashamed seriously to 
say in the nineteenth century, that they are 
the languages of the most refined, most civi¬ 
lised, and aceomplMifcd nations, as far as we 
know from, history, that evSr existed; that 
we oursylves are the Barbarians, who have 
been taughf^httever we know by these ve¬ 
ry people ;* that whatever refinement, power, 
or capacity’can 
bpast, is entirely fivving toofir imitation of 
that people jfalmoBt all oar knowledge of 
science, Eufioffr scientific and technical terms, 
are borrowed exclusively from them. Turn 
up any English Dictionary and look at al¬ 
most any word expressing an \dea, the small- 
<• est degree above the hunting or pastoral life, 
and you will find it derived either from the 


* 
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Greek or Latin. Such being the case, can 
rhe study of these languages ever be an un¬ 
necessary part of an Englishman’s education? 
No, it is impossible. Nothing less than 
such a revolution .as would destroy the laws 
and constitution of the country, can ever, in 
roy opinion, induce m-*to abandon the study 
of tlie Latin at^Greek, languages.- They 

* are intimately t^mecled, not only with the 
laws and constitution ; but also v^ith the re¬ 
ligion *f the country. What are called the 
learned professions, which, however'some 
men may effect to scoff at as useless, but 
which I have no doubt are indispenSibiy ne¬ 
cessary in the present state of society, are in 
fact the bonds of its union ; these cannot 

* exist for a moment without the knowledge 
of these languages. They are, necessary to 
the divine for the reasons I have already 
mentioned. viz, the imperfection and ina¬ 
dequacy of the English language for at least 
1000 years, from the .-era of our religion, du¬ 
ring which time there was no access to any 

’ 'perfect knowledge of Christianity,* but 
tiirough the medium of the Greek and Latin. 
And this in my opinion must have been the 
case, independent of the bigotry of the Po¬ 
pish clergy. The gospels themselves, and 
waitings of the apostles were originally in 
Greek; and the Romans and those who af- 
tet w 3 i;ds studied their language, were the 
only people who knew, or who were capa¬ 
ble of knowing Greek, the oilier languages 
being, in every sense, too barbarous t 5 have 
any union, sympathy, or resemblance with jt 
so as to enable them either to understand or 
interpret it. Therefore, the only access to a 
knowledge of Greek wad .through the me¬ 
dium of the Latin; all Dictionaries or Lexi¬ 
cons, interpretations, notes, and commenta¬ 
ries being too in Latin. Si, in order to 
lipr the glad tidings of the gospel uncorita- 
minatedby the absurdities and fictions oPig- 
norant enthusiasts, it was absolutely neces¬ 
sary at least to know Latin. . Latin, there- 

* fore, became tiie common medium of inter¬ 
course, not only amougst all those w’hp stu¬ 
died the gospel, but also upon every subject 
of literature; so, Latin being so long esta¬ 
blished as the%mguage of learning, it will 
not be difficult to prove that a knowledge of 
latin is even at the present tiqie necessary - 
to a student of divinity ; although'I shall not 
insist that it is absolutely as much so^s for¬ 
merly. Yet, every person the least acquaint¬ 
ed with more languages than one, and, I, 
think you said you had learned French 
“ because it was die language of the military 
art,” knows that notwithstanding the very 
close resemblance and affinity between the 
Fnglish and French, both in idiom and. 
wbrds, that it is often impossible justly to 
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convey in the one, some ideas perhaps must 
! happily expressed in the other; much more 
, so is it difficult tc» transfuse the true spirit of 
a Greek or Latin author into ouis, or any 
J* modern longue, so remarkably different as I 
have already shown, as they are. in genius 
and construction, and in this difference w* 
discover one of the chief sources of the va¬ 
rious interpretations, opinions, and disputes, 
which have arisen upon innumerable passa¬ 
ges of scripture; and. that many judicious 
persons thought the true spirit of cer¬ 
tain passages of scripture is not given by tho 
common translation is evident, from the la¬ 
bour that Dr, Campbell and others have ta¬ 
ken to make a new and correct translation of 
the gospels and oilier parts of scripture j 
from all which I think it is necessary to in¬ 
fer, that before any person can justly claim a 
pre-eminence in learning,♦before he can he 
*istilled to the privilege of explaining vvlui 
’may be obscure, and interpreting what i* 
difficult in our translation of the gospels, ha 
ought to know something of the original, ro 
I conclude, that a knowledge of what is call¬ 
ed the learned languages” is necessarv to 
a divine. And to prove that a physician 
must know Greek and Latin, when every 
term of their ait is either in the one or the 
other of these languages, and when it is 
known that the very father oi the profession 
wrote in tlie*fornier of these languages, is, I 
think, quite supnfluous. And with respect 
to the lawyer, you. Sir, I presume, will re- 
j quire no other proof than a bare reference to 
j IJluckstoiie, with whom I know you aw* per¬ 
fectly familiar, anu whom I dare say vou 
sufficiently admire. Tiny both inforce, in the 
strongest language, the necesuty of applying 
incessantly to the study of the clavucKs, aa 
the only true model of eloquence and perfect 
poetry. They allow there are not a few 
good English Aithors fii enough pasterns of 
uTitiug, but whatever excellence they pos¬ 
sess they seem to tlwnlv is derived principally 
from that source; and as it is better to drink 
the liquor pure and unadulterated jft the 
fomftsin head, t^anaricf it has ihnveff to a 
distance, and probably contaminated by im¬ 
pure mixtures, Dr. BeattieaJso, in his letters 
lately published by Sir Wm. Iffirbes, exhorts 
his pupil Cameron to study the chi-stcks day 
and night, until lie wn; completely master of 
them if he .ever, expected to mme at any ex¬ 
cellence ity.either eloquence or poetry. And 
sfnee writing the above, a Treatise on the 
Utility of Classical Learning, by die; same 
Dr. Beattie, has been pui into my tt&nds, to 
which I am very happy to be able, to refer 
yon, as most complete and satisfactory;."atld 
Jto which reference alone Friionid fr.ive con¬ 
fined my communication d I had seen it 3 
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few days sooner. And, bow, why should I I teratiuvf Wills man learn what he bas no 
multiply examples ? Does not every eminent taste or genius for? I knofr yon yourself 
English writer, with tlie ywule exception of, pretty frequently, hear Greek and. Latin 
Mr. Cobbett, 'acknowledge most explicitly quoted in the Home of Commons, hy a few 
that they have learnt in that school alone ? member's who have not only had ' an oppor- 
Yoh well know the great esteem which tunity of acquiring a knowledge of the elas- 
Goldsmith and Addison had for the Greek sicks, but who also, | have n© doubt, are fa- 
and Roman classieks. For what purpose did mitwrly* attainted with « mortifi- 

thq/travd into France and Italy ? Not sons- cation which ! know of b^rone way to save 
ly to learn to dress, dance, and make a bow. you from 5*of which I shall inform you 
No, it was to see and admire the wonderful immediately. However, 1 cannot * avoid 
remains of (he most noble productions of coTntnendirig the attachment which you 'ap- 
liuman art, left by the roost accomplished pear to have for ycnar native language, and 
people that ever lived; to seethattiountty the v.asfyou manifest bn all occasions to 
which gave birth to the must harmonious prevent its being corrupted by foreign 
poet that ever sung, breathe the. same air Vr idioms; but, surely* no apprehension can be 
solicit the same muse, asd haply to catch a entertained drat it will receive any injury 
portion of bis inspirations. Are we, then, from the study of Latin or Greek. Yet 
like ungrateful children, who forgetting many persons, no less zealous for the honour 
what their paten** have doneJbr them, in- of the English language, b«tt who see nut- 
sensible to the advantages of a good e\toV-* withstanding the impossibility ot making it 
pie, early instruction, or a Useful trade which ' the general language of Europe, think, and I 
enables them to live in ease and affluence, believe very justly, that as there must be 
who notwithstanding leave their parents to some damnum medium for diplomatic inter- 
• languish in penury and wretchedness; are course, and also to prevent the further ex- 
we just let loose from school to neglect our tension of French influence which is too 
teachers, and fancy in our ignorance that we much promoted by the general prevalence of 
are wiser than they? Those of their pupils their language, it were well if a more gene- 
toho have made the most progress, and w ho val use of Latin than has hitherto been a 
I have taken the liberty of supposing have practice were adopted for that purpose.—I 
been not only your master but that of every bog leave just to add, the great Cato for ma- 
English scholar of the present day were not ny yjoars of his life opposed with equal rigour 
so ungrateful. Had you asserted merely, every foreign innovation, he reprobated in 
that valuable as the Ancient languages are to the strongest terms not only the manners 
every literary character, yet too much time hpt also the language of live Greeks, yet lie 
was spent in learning them,. 1 should not, was compelled to acknowledge the great ad- 
perhaps, have been inclined to contradict vantage which men of infmttely fess genius 
you; and whether a wrong plan of education seemed to enjoy from their knowledge of 
be in use is not my (business at present £0 the language of that people ; so. in order to 
inquire: but, it cannot be. denied, that not improve that eloquence by winch he intetid- 
one in a hundred who go through the long ed to prevent its introduction, he himself in 
course of discipline ever know any thing of his, grand climacteric sat down to study 
Latin or Greek. Yet coxdombs who re- Qj^ck, of which he soon became a great 
main in this ignorance^ do notwithstanding proficient; and, what was less to be expected 
Vapour with hacktued schoolboy sentences, a most enthusiastic admirer; and, Mr. Gob- 
which they cither do not understand, or bett, if,you will like Cato immediately begin 
which at most; is ail they understand, and the study of. the Latin, appropriating an 
that ▼hy much to the offence of mdh of . hour rwery day without intermission, or,* if 
plain sense who have never studied any you please, excepting Snnday.both for rdfe 
otiier language than their mother longue, gion and relaxation, only fowie short space 
■but who thiuK it ha.d to be brow beat bymen of twq yiears, and one year more, of the same 
*0 very much them inferiors, by the Constant constant application to the Greek, you will 
useof these gallipot phntwsjt^r legerdemain then, like“Cato,beable to tightthttm-disant 
Jingo, But, Mr. Co^bc^j'^e^use of a learned with weapons of, their own fashion, 

thing is no argument ampt Jtl’vphty > and , but of far superior «*se,ftod temper.- 

is it fair, to coiv:!ud^^We%^, , tiiany fail. Yours, &c.- An Amateur.— Aberdeen, 

that none succeed ? HoWmSny, I ask you, Jan. 20 ,. ISO/. r 

arrive atetny thing respecjablu in English ii« 

5*d Cox ar#l B&yfcV No. 75 ,* Gicat Queen Street, aiwi puhlniried by R. Bagsliaw* Piydges 
Ctxtfit Garden, where fomm Numbers may be had ; sold aLc by Jf, build, Crown and Mitre, IMl-MaH. 
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<< 1 congratulate tl . a mpanv on the inipoimnt nmniph, which vvs luvc obtained in the elennn of Mt 
Sheridan; a JMLmph, which i-> ti’e more to U« rc|incej ina-.it affords a ptactical eudtree of the ad 
» f vantages of jflBular government and a popular election. The people have ln.mittMcd then ind-pindeiir* 
without .tuiiwnS and flu friend of nivuirnnit are triutnihuii willowt unit teetlioii of tuidde m- 
* faerie -Mr. Wuitbrliu's Speech at the Thatched Motive, Nov. 19 , 1806. 
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* TO THE 

HIKE AND INDEPENDENT ELECTORS 

OF TUB 

nit AND LlffERlTBS OI-' WESTMINSTER. 

LETTER VII. 

Gj.NTl.FMEN, 

When, in the conclusion of my 
lust letter to you (at page 204), I took the< 
liberty to exhort you to remain, not only 
steellavt in your political principles, fnit un- 
we ivied in your persev erance to recover the 
complete enjoyment of the rights and liber¬ 
ties, for which our fathers so long, so gal¬ 
lantly . so virtuously, and so successfully 
struggled, 1 intended to leave the Sheridans 
1 o the iiumadversions ol the public, and ne¬ 
ver again, tit any rat's to make their conduct 
the subject of a letter to you; but, a recent 
decision in tliellou-c of Common-, tditch¬ 
ing the result of the hte election foi West* 
minster, in which division your altered and 
honour are de-ply concerned, has included 
me to dejiait fran this intention. 

Upon live ui'i.iMon'hny referred to, tovvit, 
on the 2 (;th instant, a mofion was unde for 
tit fen nig t«.ie order, before made bv the 
House, lm taking into con adoration your 
petition f tnplainittg of an undue elet lion 
foryout cdy ; and, observe, tJiat titis mention 
was rnadi; by .Mr. Shot “dan himself. The 
day', which was fixed upon, by this once bold 
defier of yod, was, the 14th of April, nearly 
two months alter the time before fixed upon 
by the House. After some debate this mo¬ 
tion was put to the vote, and, the •House, 
having dividqd, there appeared I b? for it, 
and 12 agaiiistlt. 

The grounds upon which this motion was 
made and supporied, were, >st^ that Mr. 
Sheridan’s Counsel would be upon the cir¬ 
cuit, and, of course, unable to attend ; and 
2 d, tint, when the former postponement, 
was agreed to by him, it was agtecd to upon 
the Condition, clearly understood, that a fur¬ 
ther postponement should take place on ac¬ 
count of the circuit. That Mr. Sheridan 
*hou!d have set up a pretence lilfla this, or 
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I any other pretence, by which the day of 
! trial might be put off, is no matter of sur- 
] prize; but, that T.ord Howick, the famous 
parliamentary reformer, should have gone 
1 tipon the same grounds, should have sup¬ 
ported the motion, and should have called 
forth his majority to cause the delay to take 
place; tliis /cally is matter of surprize. 
Imperially \v hen we consider, that, in the 
very recent instance of the petition from the 
county of I .ondonderry, this same Lord How¬ 
ick (late Mr Giey), backed by his friend 
and brother reformer, Mr. Whitbread, set 
their faces agniu.it even an limit’s delay, 
though it was applied for upon fair and rea¬ 
sonable grounds. 

As to the pretence, that Mr. Sheridan’s 
Counsel would be absent upon the circuit, it 
never was before, l believe, and certain I 
am that it never ought to be, listened to tor 
a moment, 111 such a case; for, it this were 
to bccoipe a precedent, to what time might 
not a miniitcual membei of paili.iment de¬ 
fer the coiisideia'.ion of a jxtiliun ggaiust 
him? The <il\,uue of counsel, imai what¬ 
ever cau e, vv hclhei of sickness or any other, 
would, in -uch case, be a ground lor post¬ 
ponement ; and, tluC., by the votes of the 
inin’iici’s m.noiity, ihe electors 1 it any place 
might remain unri presented,Tmght see the 
person, agaiittl whom tiny had voted, dis¬ 
posing ol tli- ir money, and making laws to 
govern Lheni, for ymSrs together. The cir¬ 
cuit ! What i s the business of the circuit, 
compared with the subject of your petition r 
Iit:s*des, is it credible, Gentlemen, that, from 
all the counselioVs at the liar, nc.uly sis hun¬ 
dred in number, tlieie could be :,ny difficul¬ 
ty in selecting two, fuliy competent to the 
task, to attend a committee of the House 5 
more especially when we consider, that Mr. 
Sheridan was so coiiscir us of the innocence 
of himself and his agents, as to have treated 
your petition with ridicule ? Was it for a 
man, conscious of the rectitude of his pro¬ 
ceedings ; a man who had set the complaint 
against him at defiance ; and who ffad treat¬ 
ed it with contempt and mockery; was jt 
foi such a man to beg foi a»dday otiliis trial. 
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upon the ground of apprehension that he 
might suffer from the want of counsel suffi¬ 
ciently acquainted with his case ? You will 
have observed, too, gentlemen, that, in a de- 
jknee, in a ease of this sort, there can have 
been no preparation, at least of a legal kind. 
The defendant has yet to learn, if he Ic in¬ 
nocent, what arc the facts which you have to 
produce against him. The two counsellors, 
therefore, whom he has employed, can, as 
yet, have taken no steps preparatory to the 
trial; and, of course, any other two coun¬ 
sellors, equally qualified in point of talent 
(and there are two hundred of such) would 
answer nil his lawful, purposes full as well as 
the two already employed, and now, unfor¬ 
tunately, upon the circuit/or going upon 
the circuit. You have alleged, in your peti¬ 
tion that Mr. Sheridan’s return to parlia¬ 
ment was effected by<>ribcry and ■corruption. 

Jf he be conscious of his innocence, what 
need has he of arrangements and prepara¬ 
tions ; and of what lawful kind can his pre¬ 
parations possibly be ? lie has, indeed, af¬ 
fected to believe, that your petition would 
not be persevered in; bur, you, gentlemen, 
know as well as I, that not a word has fallen 
from any one connected with Mr. Pauli, that 
could lead to such a belief; and, that, when 
the idea was, upon a former occasion thrown 
cat, it was, without hesitation, positively 
contradicted by Lot d Folkestone, to whom 
von and every independent man in the king¬ 
dom is so much indebted for his manly as¬ 
sertion of your rights, and whose having 
presented the petition was, of itself, a suffi¬ 
cient guarantee, that it would be steadily 
pet severed in. If, therefore, between the 
.'Oth of December, wliqit the petition was 
first presented, and tire 2-lth ot February, 
the time last liy^dfor taking it into conside¬ 
ration, Mr. Sheridan could not be ready with 
hif defence, even without the* aid of any 
counsellor at all, as lit tig might he be ex-* 
peoted to be prepared by tke 1 -1th of April. 
What, too, must be those proceedings, of 
‘ which it requires ?o long a time to prepare a 
defence ? Had Mr. Sheridan .been the <W- 
tachfeg party, and compelled to hunt after, 
antpttn down, evidence of such secret trans- 
jefifcs as are generally connected with the 
arts of bribery and corruption, where, nine 
times out of ten, the guilty party is to be 
the source of information, theie. might have 
been some reason for delay; but, here, 
v here the accused has nothing to seek for,* 1 
amt especially where innocence and purity 
me so vaunlingly put iorward, would it not 
be natural, that the party accused should 
court inquiry, at ns early a moment as possi- * 
hie, in orvlcr to vvi^e oil*the stigma from his 


character, and to convince the world, that 
the accusation was unjust? Cord pared with 
an object so desii cable, Vhat would have 
been the expence, of feeing the two counsel 
not to go upon the circuit ? For, though Mr. 
Sheridan might find such an expence incon¬ 
venient, there would, dowbtless, have been 
no difficulty in raising theater required, 
from the same source, whedfpPhs draw'll, 
or rather, whence spontaneously flowed, the 
thirteen thousand pound subscription, lodged 
at thd Celebrated Davison's, for the purpose 
of carrying on Mr. Sheridan's election, and, 
of which subscription you will, I hope, never 
forget, that Mr. Whitbread was at the head, 
jj'his former patriot, this zealous prosecutor 
of corruption, this reformer of parliament, 
is now, if the newspapers speak truth, occu¬ 
pied with a plan for reforming, not the 
House of Commons, but the people! That is 
‘•fbe end, at which it now suits his purposes 
to begin ! Instead of retrenching the enor¬ 
mous sinecures and pensions, of which he 
formerly Complained ; instead of endeavour¬ 
ing to lessen those taxes, which are the 
cause, and the sole cause, of .the fearful and 
deplorable increase of paupers; instead 
of proposing any measure by which might 
be saved the ten thousand pounds a year, 
which the Sheridans draw from the labour of 
the people; instead of measures of this sort, 
he proposes schools and badges for the poor. 
They cry for bread, and he would give them 
a primmer: they ask for freedom, and ha 
wonjd give them a badge. Never, Gentle¬ 
men, let us lose sight of this man. He has 
been, and he is, our worst enemy; as it is 
usual with apostates,tt> be the most malicious 

persecutors.-As to the 2 d ground, upon 

which the aforementioned motion of Mr. 
Sheridan was made and supported, namely, 
that, when the former postponement was 
agreed to by him, it was clearly understood, 
that a further postponement should takejplace 
on account of the circuit, nothing ever w as 
more unfounded. The fact was, as stated 
by Lord Folkestone in this last debate, that 
Mr. Shgfidan could, with difficulty, b« 
brought to consent to any delay at all; and, 
what he said about the circuit vrfis this: that, 
if the delay, then proposed, took place, th* 
consideration of the petition would come ou 
just at the time when the counsellors were 
all going.upon the circuit, and that he sup¬ 
posed, the petitioners would then apply for a 
further postponement, as a decent way. of 
letting the matter drop. Pdter Moore r (dqjn’t 
laugh, Gentlemen!); Peter Moore, the 
chairman of Mr. Sheridan’s famed commit¬ 
tee ; the myi who was selected as the fit in- 
tfrumeut to publish a private and garbled 
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correspondence; this man is, by the news- ing to the newspaper reports, my Lord 
papers, said tp have observed, that he clearly Howick has acted 5 He, who, at the begin- 
nnderstood, that a further postponement, on ning of the session, would not admit of a 
account of the circuit, was agreed upon; moment’s delay in such cases; and who, 
and that, if that had not been the case, he even while he is supporting this motion, is 
should have advised his Right Honour- made to say, that it is an extremely delicate 
alle" Friend not to consent to the former thing to keep back decisions on such points ? 
postponement. Now, Gentlemen, this is There was, indeed, a time, my Lord Howick, 
the veiy man who so stretched his throat *at when the epithet delicate would not have 
the hustings anddhe pinners in extolling the been applied to it. There was a time,'my 
purity of the proceedings of his party; and lord, when you would not, in such terms, 
who 1 had the impudence to assert, that*, on have spoken of such an act. Yes - , Gentle- 
the part* <if Mr. Paul], there were hundreds men, there was such a time, but that time is 
of bad votes ! Who, that knew nothing of passed, never to return. Lord Howick will 
the man, would not suppose, that he would never again be the champion of the rights of 
have panted for the moment, when, as no- the people. 

mince, or member of parliament, he might > Having now, ^Gentlemen, submitted to 
have scouted your complaints, and repaid you all that I think it necessary to trouble 
you, in part, at least, for the contempt and you with, upon this subject, until, perhaps, 
scorn which you bestowed upon him 5 Pa- some further proceedings^ in your case shall 
tient Gentleman ! He is willing to wait lot , Afive taken place, 1 shall, for the present, 
the day of retribution with as much resigna-* ‘'conclude with earnestly exhorting yon to 
rion a? he waits for a place, e\eii though his bear in mind the injuries and insults you 
fellow labourer. Sir Philip Francis,, (who, have received ftom our enemies; to remem- 
citier having, by all the stare/ means in his her those enemies by name: to count them 
power, urged Mr. Pauli on to the prosecu- over frequently, one by one; to ascertain, if 
lion of Lord Wellesley, went to Covent possible, who were the persons that were 
Garden, on the very first day of the election, most conspicuously hostile to you during the 
mul gave his vote against him) has got both a ; election; and, all this, that you may never, 
place and a ribbon. The pioclamations, i on any account, be induced to trust them 
which, upon backs of letters, Sir Philip bad ! again. Persevere, in the name of your 
prepared for hi, faithful and loyal people of country and your children I beseech you to 
Buenos Ayres, lie may now tie up in his red I persevere in jour applications for redress; 
tibbon, and lay them by upon some dry j petition, even now, that the meditated delay 
shelf; and, if he pleases, lie may clap him- ! may be shortened; neglect nothing; act as 
self dowm by the side of them ; but,, as for ' if the life of each individual of you was aL 
Peter Moore, he has not yet doneAith us; j stake; for, upon the issue.ot this contest, all 
and, t do hope, that‘we have not yet done 1 that is dear in the life of a free and iudepen- 

with him.-With regaiTl to the real mo- j dent man will depend. With those senti- 

tives from which this lui (her delay has been | meats of regard and rospcct, winch } our con- 
moved for and sfippoi ted, they will, I hope, , duct during the lecent election impicased 
be made manifest to the wot Id in a very few 1 upon my mind, 
days; and, if I am disappointed in this bppe, | 1 reipam, 

Mr. Pauli will, upon this occasion, have less , Gentlerfien, 

spirit, than, upon all other occasions, he lias Fe/\ 2 1, Your faithful friend, 

discovered. • But, without waiting for any ISO/. * And obedient .servant, 

dev elopement as to probable motives, there Wm. CoiiEi-rr. 

is one fact, which, if I be correctly infirm- lb S. Since the above letter was wiiiten, 
ed with respect to it, will, ot itself, ftxount the following Petition lias been presented to 
lor such great.anxiety for procuring dela) ; the House of Commons, by Lord Folkestone, 
and, that is, fhal it is intended to prorogue on the part of Mr. P.mll: ‘‘ The humble 
the parliament sometime in the mouth of “ Petition of James Pauli, Esq one of the 
May. If this should be the case, and, as “ Candidates to represent the City of West- 
there are no tax-bills to pass, I’do not see. “ minster at the late Election for Membeis 
why it should not, the delay is, at orfee, suf- £f of Parliament- to serve for the said City 
ficiently accounted l'or; because, then, it V Slievveth, That at the said Election the 
will bejiexf to impossible, if the prorogation “ Right Honourable Richard Btiusley Shc- 
talufplace early m the month, for the peli- ,f lidan was returned a membt r to suae in 

lion to be decided on during this session of parliament for the said city*-That 

parliament. But, if this should so turn out, *' ynnr Petitionci pirsenUd a Petition to 
what shall we say of the pint, wlueh, accord- tr this Honourable iluu-e, against, the Re- 
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c * tarn of the •said R. B Sheridan, charging Drake money, and a situation of profit* 

'* him, among ether things, with having ” with the same view, and did likewise, 

** procured the same by*ijpeans of undue “ on tfee last-mentioned day, endeavour to 
u and illegal influence, by threats and me- “ persuade One Thomas Weatherhead, not 
" naces, and by divers acts of bribery and " to give an unbiassed testimony on the 

** corruption--That the said Petition was ** trial of the said petition. And that one 

** appointed to be taken into consideration “ Alex. Johnstone, ope Frederic Homan, 

“ on the 24th day of this instant month of ” one — . Edwards, and divers others 

** February —Hiat this Honourable House “ the agents and parlizans of the said R. B. 
" •'bought fit, St the instance of the said R. u Sheridan, did also, tanfper with the said 
u B. Sheridan, to postpone the consideration “ Wm, Drake, and endeavour to persuade 
“ of the said Petition until the 14th day of “ .and to deter, and to hinder him from giv- 

" April now next ensuing.-That your f ‘ ing his unbiassed testimony befoVe the said 

“ Petitioner has lately discovered that the “ committee ; and that the said Alex. John- 
“ said R. B Sheridan, in defiauce of the “ stone and- Frederic Homan did also en- 
" standing Orders of this House, and to the “ deavour to persuade and induce the said 
“ mairifet subversion of every principle of " Wm. Drake to procure the aforesaid let- 
“ justice, has, by divers nefarious ways and “ ter from the Said Emanuel Harris —That 
,e means, tampered with and endeavoured to “ the said R. B. Sheridan, by one Henry 
corrupt, and fcas attempted to persuade “ Burgess, one James Wallace, and one 
" and to deter and hinder, certain pers^Scst *' John Gallant, and divers others his agents 
" whom yonr Petitioner intended and stul ■ “ and partizans, did also tamper with divers 
“ intends to examine, and who are and will “ otlier witnesses summoned by your peti- 
“ be material witness«?s upon the trial of the “ tiooer to give testimony on his behalf: 
“ said Petition, from appearing on the day “ and in particular that the said James 
t! when the said Petition shall be heard, and, “ Wallace and John Gallant did inform one 
*' from giving their unbiassed, or any, u Wm. Sperring, one Wm. Warren, one 
*' testimony on behalf of your Petitioner, 11 Jeremiah James, one Joint Pullen, one 

and against the said R. B. Sheridan.- “ Daniel Richardson, one John Balam, and 

“ That one Wm. Drake was and still is a ,f one Christopher Richardson, whom he 
“ material witness summoned on behalf of “ knew had been so summoned, that it 

’* your petitioner, and that the said Wm. “ was intended to move this honourable 

“ Drake having, on or about the IDth day <f house to postpone the consideration of 
" of this instant Febrnary, informed the “ the said petition until a future day, by 
“ said R. B. Sheridan, that he iiad been so “ which means the orders to attend the 
“ summoned, and having inquired of him ‘ v said committee, with which they had 

" the course he was to pursue, the said ,f beeh served, would be invalid and of no 

" R. B, Sheridan told him to leave that “ use; and thaf if *it were postponed but 
“ business to him, that he would procure “ for one day tRere would be time for them 
“ him a situatfon abroad, and would also “ all to get out of the way to avoid their being 
“ provide tor the father of the said Wm. " served a second time," and added, that 
" Drake, and added, that the said Wm. “ when they had succeeded in putting it 
** Drake might have any money he pleased, “.off, each person should have money to go 
“ audwidied thesi.Ll Win.Drake to keepa>ut •* out of the way to prevent bis being 
“ of the uay, and endeavoured to persuade “ summoned; and your petitioner has been 
" tlte said Wm. Dralie not to give, and to “ informed and verily believes - that the said 
intimidate, and deter, and hinder him “ William Sperring, Daniel Richardson, 

** from giving complete and unbiassed,testi- “ and William Warren are now out of the 

“ mony before the Seldfct Committee of “ wSy, and have been pursuaded and in- 

“ the fact* known to him relative to the “ duced so to do*by the me&ns aforesaid.— 

“ said election, and did offer to give money “ That the said R. B. Slferidan, and the 

** to «the said Wm. Drake for him to pro- “ several persons, agents, and partizans, 

** cure for the said R. B. Sheridan a certain <r aforesaid, with divers others, have con- 

“ letter, in the possession of one Emanuel “ spired together, in manner aforesaid, and 

* “ Harris, and which letter the said Ema- “ intlivers other ways, for the purpose of 

*'• nuei Harris had been required by.an “ depriving your petitioner of liis' just 

“ order of the right hob. the Speaker to lt right, and preventing him from^establidi- 

“ produce before the said committee; and “'■ing by his witnesses before a confmittee 

“ thaFthe said it. B. Sheridan .did also, on “ of your Honourable House, his claim to 

, r ‘ or about Thursday the lt)th day of Fe- “ represent the said City of Westminster. 

“ bru»iy iastapr, again offer th e said Wm. **, —AM which transactions of thevjtid R. S, 

• ‘ 
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“ Sheridan, Jiis agents, and partizans, are, 
" to the great injury of your petitioner, in 
“ manifest violation of the standing 
" orders of this Honourable,House, in de- 
“ fiance of justice, in breach of the law, 
,e and to the utter .destruction of equal 
,f trial.—Your petitioner therefore prays that 
“ he may be permitted to prove the facts 
“ above slated, at the*bar of this Honoura- 
“ ble#House, that he may be heard by his 
“ Gounsel at the bar, and that this Honoura- 
“ ble HouSfe will take its witnesses under its 
“ protection, and give such relief as in 
'• justice shall to this Honourable House 
“ seem fit. And your petitioner shall ever 
“ pray, &c.”— —James Paull. — London, 
Feb. 25, J 607. 

Upon this there requires no comment. 
The honest part of mankind has only to 
read it, or hear it. On the proceedings in 
the House upon this occasion, as well as 
upon the former division, some remarks 
.shall be offered in my next. * 

SUMMARY-OF POLITICS. 

Proceedings in Parliament. (Conti¬ 
nued from page 2Q.3)-1. Finance Plan. 

II. 'Barrack Abuses. III. Westminster 
Election. IV. Sugar Trade. V. Poor Laws. 
———I. Upon the Finance Plan there have 
been several debates. On the 12th instant. 
Lord Castlereagh, at the close of a very tong 
speech, in which he expressed his disappro-* 
bation of the new plan of the ministers, and 
in which he asserted, that the said n^m, ft' 
persevered in, would ruin the counLrygrnoved 
no less than ten resolutions,^ his own, which 
resolutions will, in their proper place, be 
found in the Parliamentary Debates. Be¬ 
fore men argue* they should, if possible, 
come to a perfect understanding as to the 
meaning of the words, expressive of the 
tiling, upon which they are about to argue. 
For the want of this preliminary step, upon 
the occasion ’referred to, the reader of ihe 
debates in question is at great loss to form 
liis opinion as to the consequences of the 
plan ; for, we are not precisely infdhned, 
nor is it very easy for us to guess, what my 
Lord Castlereagh may mean by the words 
national ruin. These words our dhcestors 
would have applied to a state of things, in 
which one-seventh part of the people were 
paupers; in which the poor rates‘levied 
upon the land amounted, upon an average, 
to twicesthe rack rent of the land; in which 
the fex upon the land was put up to public 
sale, part of every man’s land being thus ta¬ 
ken from him, while entails were broken in 
upon, and while part of the real pfbperty of 
the Church was alienated for ever; in which 


every article of the necessaries of life w as 
loaded with taxes; and in which a system 
of excise, with all its spies and informers, 
left no maft’s house for one hour sate from 
official invasion; in which every man was 
compelled to pay to the one-tenth part of his 
annual income, the man who had no income 
bu* what arose from an annuity for life,,or 
from his labour, being obliged to contribute 
theiefrom in the rms proportion as a man 
whose income arose Lorn a freehold estate, 
and, such being the reguiaiion of the im¬ 
post, that the taxers were authorised to im« 
pose upon each man a sum according ti> their 
pleasure, he being obliged to*pay first and to 
appeal afterwards, being forbidden to call to 
his assistance any attorney or person learned 
in thatfaw, and his appeal, in the last resort,’ 
beislg lo the Judges alone,.and not to a jury, 
•jytGew n to those Judges no other represen- 
* tarion of his heing permitted to be made, 
than that made by the taxers themselves. If 
such a state of things internal had been des¬ 
cribed to our forefathers, and. if, in addition 
thereunto, they had been told, that France 
had possessed herself of absolute sway in 
every country bordering upon the European 
seas, and that a large body of foreign troops 
were stationed in the heart of England, un¬ 
der the command of foreign officers; if such 
a state of things had been described to our 
forefathers, would they not have laughed in 
the face qf a man, who should have express¬ 
ed his apprehensions of approaching national 
ruin; and, especially, if those apprehension* 
arose from the adoption ofU plan of finance, 
which would put, for the present, at least, a 
stop to the increasing progress of taxation ? 
Ruin to the stockholders may yet come, and 
come it will; ruin to placemen and pen¬ 
sioners and sycophants and jobbers and pe¬ 
culators and nabobs may, aud will, come; 
mach confusion, and much suffering to ma¬ 
ny, may come; and^ i! is possible, that, from 
without, the lash of absolute personal shivery 
maj reach us; but, as to general internal na¬ 
tional ruin, it is, in my opinion, impossible 
that it can be mdre complete than it now is. 
Therefore, while I have, upon tins score, no 
apprehensions for the future, I heartily thank 
the ministers for having given us, not relief 
(that h yet to come, and must come) but a 

pause in the progress of taxation.-On the 

! 6th instant a long debate took place upon 
the Resolutions tor the new pirn, whidgwere 
passed, without a division, and agreed to, in 
a committee of the whole house. On tha 
19th instant, after anbther debate, iSive was 
given to bring in bills agreeably to the lesoj 
lutSons, which resolutions \%iil be inserted in 
my next number, together, indeed, if 1 cm* 
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find room, with those of Iso^d Castlereagh, 
—-—Upon the future probable effects of 
this new plan we shall nave time.in plenty 
to remark hereafter. At present I shall only 
just notice one little confession, that dropped 
from Lord Henry Petty, " that the great be- 
“ nefit of the sinking fund,.was, not so much 
<c the hope it hold out of extinguishing the 
“ debt, or paying the interest Jar which the 
“ public faith was pledged; but, the cer- 
tainty it afforded of making stock a mar- 
“ ketable commodity, so that the stockholder, 
** go when he pleased into the market, 
<( should find a. pin chaser for his stock." 
This is the true character $nd descript ion of 
the sinking fund; but, it never was given to 
it before, that I recollect, except by nif^elf. 
It is the vital principle of stock jobbing.'vlt 
is about eight millions a year raised upon tkj, 
people for the purpose ot keeping up the' 
price of stock. It has no tendency whatever 
to diminish the debt; but, tends only to ren¬ 
der borrowing more easy, by always provi¬ 
ding a market for the stock. But, while his 
lordship makes this confession, let him no 
longer laugh at the old woman, who, in or¬ 
der to keep up the price of her eggs, gave 
lier daughter money to come info the market 
to purchase them. Sir James Pulteney 
seemed to wish that the sinking fund should, 
altogether, be diverted to the srrvice of the 
year. Ah! Sir James, that is just what I 
oposed, when the inscrutably profound 
r. Addington, now Lord Viscount Sid- 
jmoutlf (it is very, proper in s6me people to 
change their names), at the outset of this 
war., said* that he should want to borrow 
only just as much every year as the sinking 
fund would payoff. “ Well, Sir,” said I, 
“ then, why borrow any at all r Why not 
(c apply the sinking fund' to ^he services of 
tc the year, during *the war, and save t{ie 
“ trouble and expensewtteuding the making 
and the managing off new loans?" This 
was my proposition * and, would you believe 
it. Sir James, the Pittites actually called me 
an assassin, that wished to rip up the vitals 
of my country; and Mr. Sheridan asserted, 
that I wished,to overthrow the government! 
No offence, however, do they seem to take 
at your proposition. You cal lad yours a 
plan. Sir James, and a most excellent plan 
it is. I am decidedly for your plan. Bring 
it forward in a shape for regular discussiop, 
and, if you do not put your opponents to 
shame, I will be content to pass for an, ideot. 
——Tift part which the daily newspapers 
have taken as to the new plan is truly wor¬ 
thy of their general character. The papers 
under the controul, direct or indirect, of the 
ministry, hgve, of course applauded the plan. 


nojt, however, upon the ground, that it will 
operate to the ea»e of the people, but, as'a 
proof of the great wisdom of “ his Majesty's 
“ confidential servants,” ’The Courier, 
which seems to be all “ (he Opposition” 
can afford to maintain, thought, at first, that 
it must join in the general cry of approba¬ 
tion, especially as the Pittites did not Venture , 
to express a contrary sentiment. But now it 
has discovered, that the plan, ,c which , r ’ to 
use its own words, “ gave such„ incontro-, 
“ vertible proof of the flourishing state of 
“ our financial concerns; that the plan, 
“ which had, in an in tant, given the lie to 
“ all,the gloomy predictions of Jack Cade” 
(meaning me, reader); “ that the plan, 
“ which would effectually, and for ever, si- 
u lence all our internal croakeis, and that 
r <f would plunge Buonapartt; in despair'; that 
the plan, which, coming in conjunction 
“ with the intelligence of the defeat of the 
“ Freqph, had produced such universal joy 
“ and activity amongst all ranks of people, 
“ that the day on which, the glad tiding-, ar- 
“ rived, though the anniversary of the death 
“ of the Blessed Martyr, was scarcely per-. 
“ ceived to be a holy day:” this plan, this 
very plan, by this very same newspaper, is 
now described as the “ offspring of sanguine 
and puerile folly as a “ deception,” as 
a “*delusionas " a bait wherewith to 
oatch unmerited popularityand, finally/ 
as big with the utter and unnecessary “ ruin 

of thq, country.”-Such is the hireling 

daily prkss of London. There are, 1 see, two 
new daily papers, the Aurora and the Pilot . 
The name of tlielatter, considering the al¬ 
lusion which it will, unavoidably, be sup¬ 
posed to make, was very injudiciously cho¬ 
sen ; but, as far as I have been able to learn, 
botji are perfectly free from corrupt in- 
flnnece, and they contain, frequently, arti¬ 
cles of great nwrit.--It is the daily press, 

with all lire means that its senseless editors 
and greedy proprietors make use of to excite 
unnatural curiosity, and to inflame the pub¬ 
lic mkrd against every unfortunate creature 
that the law lays hold of: it is this press, 
which sticks at nothing to increase its pelf, 
that the-nation is chiefly indebted to for the 
terrible calamity that befel the metropolis on 
Monday la^t, and which, besides the morta¬ 
lity and the bodily suffering that has been 
produced, has, of course, created, in every 

S iart of the kingdom, a degree of anxiety 
lardly to be described by the utmost p*wera 
of eloquence. When 1 reflect on the num¬ 
ber of fathers and mothers, who had chil¬ 
dren in London, and who had not the means 
of speedily ascertaining whether or not 
those children were amongst the sufferers; 
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and when J reflection the disgrace which “ bad. The building was in a low situation, 
such an occurrence casts upon the nation ; u in a narrov* street, near a public brew- 
cau I forbear to execrate these stirrers-up of ", house, witfiout any convenience of w ater, 
an unnatural and even a blood-thirsty curio- " but from a pump, which was at a distance 
sity? Hiese detestable prints seem to delight " and often dry, and without any place for 
in relating horrid deeds. They seem to de- " exercising a company, so that sixty guineas 
light in punishment. They frequently hunt, " a year were paid for a piece of land, at a 
as in the case of Patch, a man from the first " considerable distance, for that purpose, 

dawn' of suspicion to the moment when his " The stories of the building were but five 

eyes are closed in the night of death. Were " feet high, and extremely inconvenient, 
there upon earth a father so wicked, as to " and there were no drains to carry oft the 
wish t» 4 >ervert the minds of his children, ta " filthy water. He was sure, when he stated 
make them incapable of distinguishing be- " these circumstances, that his friends 

tween good and bad, to render them at once “ would not think him too anxious in pres- 

profligate and greedy, servile and insolent by " sing the inquiry. In ^bringing the ques- 

turns; in a word, to'make them a disgrace “ tion forward, he did not mean to impute 

and a curse to humanity, the most effectual " blame to anf man; the evil originated in 

means of succeeding in the diabolical wish " jrftorruptsystem, fiom which it had grown 

would be to make them constantly read, and *irup to its present extent, and his Majesty’s 

adofit what they read in the columns of th£ ministers say they b?.d not yet had time to 

London daily press.-Begging the reader^ " take thenecessary measures for preventing 

pardon for having, thus, piled digression " the state of the barracks from being a rc- 
upon digression, I now return to the Pro- " proach to the country. But when would 

ceedings in Parliament.-II. The subject " that desirable day come ? He knew not 

of Barrack Abi/ses was revived by Mr. " whether the barrack he had adverted to 
Robson, on th'e lSth instant. He repeated " was rented or had been purchased, but 
the first of his motions, made last year, and j “ his motion would reach that fact. It was 
to be found, under the head of Barrack j " unnecessary for him to state to the House 
Abuses, in Volume X. He stated, “ that, if " the necessity of economy. He understood 
" his suggestions, upon this subject, had, at “ that the Barrack Department in Ireland 
“ first, been acted upon, more than two " was in as bad a state ss in Great Britain, 

“ millions would, thereby, have been saved " and he was die more alarmed at this, bu- 

“ to the public out of the hire of buildings, " cause he looked at the expenditure of that 
" the repairs of buildings, and the rent of " country in the gross, whicli evas now 

" temporary barracks. In the Second*Re- “ nearly equal to the charge for Great Bri- 

“ port of Military Inquiry there jtfTpeared a " tain, and*could not but reflect, thut 15 se- 
“ case which he should refer to in support “ venteenihs of whatever sums should be 
" of this assertion. 1>* was there stated, " expended for barracks in Ireland, would 

“ that a. Mr. Page, who became Barrack “ be to be defrayed by taxes levied 

" master at Winchester, in 1801, leaguing “ upon the people of this country.” . 

“ w'ith a Mr. Green, a lawyer, bought a Mr. Robson then made his # motion, which 

" house, which had been before rented its a Lord Howick, in the true Pitt manner, op- 
" barrack, for per ann. but wbidij was posed, upon the ground of their being no nc- 
rt not worth more than «£30; after which *cessity for it, as thejc were commissioners ap- 
" the government had been charged £ 1()3. pointed to make*the inquiry, and also upon 
“ per annum for it. The whole, sum that the ground of the trouble which the acting 
" had been paid for this barrack, since the upon the motion would give to the Barrack 
* c year 1 ypi, amounted to s€l779» though. Department! .Mr. Robson said, in reply, 

“ according to the usdal allowance to'ofE- “ that the papers he called tor could bo 
*' cers, duly sfi'83, 10s. ought to have been ,f produced m one day; and if not, that the 
“ paid for it, as it did not appq^r that the “ House ought not to separate without an 

" barrack had been occbpied.by officers for tr inquiry why, in a department in which 

" more than one ; ear of the'whole term. “ Jive hundred and ninety-one persons were 

" Tliis certainly called for inquiry. He " employed, the accounts could not be pro- 

“ begged also to call the attention of the <f duced without delay ? In his own defence 

“ House to the case of a Barrack called * “ be should state, that a motion which he 

“ <the*Queen’s Barrack, at Weymouth, which “ had the honour to make last session, rela- 

“ he had visited in the middle of September. " five to one district, had had tljp effect of' 

" This barrack contained 700, and some- " lowering the rertts of barracks in that dis- 

“ times 800 men, and though sp great ex- “ trict one-half, and he had a right torex- 
" pence was incurred, the accommodations “ pect n similar reductioft in exety other di«- 
" for the officers and men were extremely " trict.” -— -The motiuu was rejected with- 
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out a d vision ! And here, again, we see the ■ 
reformer, the parliamentaey reformer, Lord 

Howick !-The Commissioners will never 

come at the facts, which Mr. Rob,son has in 
contemplation. If his motions were agreed 
to, and honestly acted upon, they would pio- 
duce a disgorging of not less than two mil¬ 
lions of plunder. But, then, .how miny 
snug fortunes would this disturb ! How ma¬ 
ny genteel families, the daughters of which 
are learning to piny upon the piano lorte, 
and the sons of which are receiving a genteel 
education, upon the strength of promises to 
be enabled to become blood-suckers as their 
fathers have beep ; how many nests of this 

sort would this cruel man ferret out!-Of 

Mr. Page and Harry Green of Winchester, 
the Barrack history is curious. It 3^11 be 
related in a future number, when the public 
will see. that it w&s not in the'regular course 
of official inquiry that the discovery wav 

made.-III. Of the discussion relating to 

the Westminster Petition I have thought 
it ben to take notice in a letter addressed to 
the petitioners, and which letter .will be 

found at the head of this sheet.-IV. To 

afford some relief to the Sugar and Rum 
Trade a bill has been brought into parlia¬ 
ment to augment the duty upon brandy im¬ 
ported ; and some legulations are to be 
adopted for the purpose of aiding the sale of 
sugar. This measure may do some little 
matter for the West Indians; but, in a na¬ 
tional point of view, it is, 1 think,* impossi¬ 
ble that it should be attended with any be¬ 
nefit.' It is like the sinking fund scheme ; 
what is given with one hand is taken away 
with the other. There was, however, an 
observation or two jnade in the House of 
Commons, when the'‘measure was pioposed, 
that are worthy of attention. Mr. Rose (an 
old hand at this work), said, that the price of 
brandy being nowahput seventeen shillings a 
g-illon, and the original cost being only ab*out 
half a crown, all the rest being duty, any ad¬ 
ditional duty would be a temptation to smug¬ 
gling ; that is to say, it might tempt some 
unreasonable and wicked srnui>iiitfls to 
endeevour to get a gallon of brandy for 
half r a - crown, instead of nineteen shil¬ 
lings. “ Aye,” said Lord Henry Pet¬ 
ty, with all the vivacity and keenness be¬ 
longing to his age and his office, " so it 
might, but his Majesty’s ministers have it 
“ in contemplation to reward those able and 
“ meritorious gentlemen, the excise find 
“ custom house officers, by allotting them a 
“ shar^in all the prizes they may make,whe- 
, “ ther by land or sea.” This is acting upon 
j»the true belligerent principle. It is treating 
.^Jfthe snfhgglevf, hke alien enemies; and, sure-, 
Jiply;. .they ought so to be considered, when 


they actually make war against the sacred 
principle, that it is the duly of every man to 
pay taws, till he has not a sb'irt left to his 
back. But, our vigilant and vigorous chan¬ 
cellor does not stop here; fo'r, in answer to 
appteheusions, expressed by Mr. Rose, du¬ 
ring the debate upon the Finance Plan, that 
certain of the war-taxes, now to be mortga¬ 
ged, would fall off in amount at the peace 
(for he really talked of peace in the usual 
sivairj !), our blithe Chancellor told him, not 
only of the above-mentioned scheme of en¬ 
couraging the revenue officers to act with 
new vigjur, but that, as a large military es¬ 
tablishment would be necessary in time of 
peace, the troops might be; employed •upon 
the same lervice, and encouraged by the 
same means; and that, ilius, the revenue and 
the military force would be a mutual sup¬ 
port to each other ! Loving and tender reci¬ 
procity ! Blessed state, wherein for a peo¬ 
ple, who boast of their freedom, to e.\ist 1 
Pitts’ system was sharp enough; but, we 
have never yet seen the bayonet at the door 
of the brewhouse, the distillery, the wine 
vault, or the malt kiln * The taxgatherer 
and exciseman have, we know, the constable 
at their elhmv and the soldier in reserve; 
but, hitherto, we have not, at any raie, seen 
them come actually at the head of a troop — 
V. In the meanwhile, however, as it were 
for the purpose of reconciling the ignorant 
to this state of “ improvement," as his lord- 
ship called it, Mr- Whitbread is coming for¬ 
ward, in grand solemnity, wish a new plan 
of Pfmji Laws. Of this plan, as deve¬ 
loped in the newspaper reports, 1 shall have 
much to say, upon a future occasion; at pre¬ 
sent I shall content myself with.giving it as 
my decided opinion, that the scheme, except 
as far as it goes to do away the restrictions as 
to settlements, has in contemplation jegula- 
tjtJns the most absurd as well as most unjust 
that ever were conceived by mortal man. If 
a plan like this were really to be adopted, I, 
for my part, should not be at all surprised, if 
some one were to propose the selling of the 
poor, or the mortgaging of them to the 
fund-holders.-— —* Aye! you may wince; 
you may cry Jacobin and Leveller as long as 
you please, I wish to see the poor men of 
England wjjat the poor men of England were 
when I was born ; and, from endeavouring 
to accomplish this wish, nothing but the 
want of the means shall make me desist. 
This is, indeed, an important subject; and, I 
promise, that it shall not be neglected by 
me. 

Sir HomePofham; the Delicate In¬ 
vestigation ; the Capture of Curra- 
coa ; and several other topics must be da¬ 
le'Ted till my next sheet. 
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ConcludedJro/n'page 224. 

If the preheat arrangements for this 
purpose are faulty, let them, be amended ; 
let the duties on the importation of foreign 
corn; the low duties as well as the high du¬ 
ties if necessary, Ik? augmented. But, when 
it is proposed to permit the distillation of* 
British sugar and molasses, which will put 
into the pockets of our own people some 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, now p^id 
to foreignesiyto purchase materials tor di-,di¬ 
lation, which we have cheaper of uur own, 
let us not impute to that measure incomc- 
niencies, which a very small portion ol skil' 
and care will suffice to prevent, or, rather, 
which nothing less than atotai want of skill 
and care can possibly permit to happen.— 0. 
The old proportion between the duties on 
East Inflian and West Indian sugar? should 
be restored. For the protection of those 
Englishmen who had been encouraged to 
. invest their capitals in the culture of sugar in 
the English West Indian islands, and to in¬ 
vite the investment qf new' capitals in the 
same object, and in adherence to the system 
of reciprocal monopoly, originally establish¬ 
ed in the commerce between Great Britain 
and those of her islands, while the du¬ 
ties on the sugar of those dependencies 
amounted, as I have aheady mentioned, to 
only Os 4d. per cwt. East Indian sugar was 
subjected to an a valorem duty of nearly 
*£’40 per cent, which operated as a total pro¬ 
hibition to the importation of it. But within 
the last thirty years, as we have sc£?f, the 
duties on West Indiannugar have been raised 
to 27 s. (and contingently to 30s.) per cwt, 
and the amgunt and assessment of the duty 
on East Indian sugars have likewise been 
completely changed, so that at present there 
is only a very trifling difference (less I think 
■ than half a crown per cwt.) between the t$rp. 
In consequence of this, and of the encreased 
expence of eultivating estates in our West 
Judies, the English planter is really liable to 
be driven out of the English market (and he 
is prohibited from seeking another) by the 
sugar of Hindustan. Tift; quantity of the 
■ latter of late brought to England (according 
to the last account laid before the fclouse of 
Commons, which I have seen^ has not in¬ 
deed been more than seven and twenty hun¬ 
dred tons annually; and several most intel¬ 
ligent directors have formally recorded in the 
books of the India House, their deliberate 
and decided opinion, that this branch oftrade 
is adverse to the interests of the Company, 
and their protest against the extension of it. 
But neither this fact, nor the actual modera¬ 
tion of the import from India, affords any, 


permanent security\to the English planter. 
The alteration in the proportion of tire du¬ 
ties (like the simila^ alteration in the propor¬ 
tion 0 / those on English rum.-, and foreign 
spirits) was a gross breach of faith towards 
all those -Englishmen, w'ho had expended 
their money tn cultivating our sugar islands, 
confidently relying on that effectual prefei- 
enee in the market, which had Jteen held out 
to them by parliament, and recognised in 
numberless instances, during upwards of a 
hundred and twenty years. The alterations 
should therefore be rescinded, and the old 
propt ition restored. This may now be ea¬ 
sily effected, and without any just cause of 
complaint, or pretence of injury, on the part 
of the P^.t-India Company : but by delay it 
may becAv.e difficult, nay, by a long delay it 
mayjweu be rendered brush towards that 
corporation, if* they shall‘previously have 
jnrocli enlarged their deal'ugs in sugar, in 
expectation of the continuance of the present 

rates-7- It should be permitted, that 

the manufacture of sugar should be com¬ 
pleted ii^ the West-Indies, by that easy and 
almost costless process of refiner), of which 
the growers have the means. This act of 
natural justice would be of great benefit to 
the growers, to the consumers, and to the 
revenue ; but as the devellopement of 
this matter would make this letter too 
long, I propose to make it the subject 

of a separate communication.-Thus, 

Sir, I have set forth several of the chief 
grievances, under Mdiich the owners of 
sugar estates ir» our*est Indian islands la¬ 
bour ; together with some obvious modes of 
relief, which may be safely and conveniently 
administered to their^ distresses. Most of 
these modes of relief, will in fact, be found 
to consist simply in a return to that wise sys¬ 
tem of mutually beneficial policy, in the 
dealings of Grelit Britain towards this class 
,of*her people, which Ijad so long been main¬ 
tained, and impliedly guaranteed by parlia¬ 
ment j through confidence in the inviolabi¬ 
lity of which, Englishmen weie induced to 
advetiture their capitals on the other side of 
the Atlantic^ and against which, strengthen¬ 
ed as the fabric had been by the co-operating 
labours of successive legislatufes in its sup¬ 
port j consolidated as it was by the prosper¬ 
ous exprimer of more than 120 years, and 
consecrated as it was by national faith; the 
rash wickedness of adveuturous statesmen 
never till within these thirty years dared to 
raise their unhallowed hands. I have 
throughout endeavoured to avoid^hat tc ne 
of asperity and comitation, which is so na¬ 
turally excited from the feelings of metf, 
W'ho find themselves hurleS, by a bourse of 
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injustice, of oppression, and of cruelty, 
nwm the enjoyment! r of patrimonial af¬ 
fluence, to the very threshold of beggary. _ 
have good hopes in the justice and wisdom 
of the present administration; I lookfor proof 
of these’ in continuance of the proposed in¬ 
troduction of sugar into the distilleries, and 
iutbe steps they have taken to rescue our West 
'Indian islands from their dependence for ne- 
eessaryfood on provinces, which are known to 
be under the necessity of having recourse to 
other countries for part of their own food. 
By means of this dependence alone, which 
was established little more than 20 years 
ago, it is a>known feet, that in one year, 
many thousands of .persons perished *by 
famine in the single island of Jamaica. One 
thing more I must however acf&\ It is of 
the highest importance, that whate^r may 
be done for our West-India proprMors, 
should be done on systematical principles, and 
so far as circumstances permit, with a view 
to permanency. For several years past, since 
their produce has been loaded with such 
enormous duties, and since the wise ancient 
policy, under which their prosperity and that 
of their countrymen so long went hand in 
hand, has been departed from bydiminishing 
the drawback, by favouring foreign spirits, 
and by admitting East-Indian sugar, they 
Rave been in almost constant dread of im¬ 
pending ruin ; and they have in consequence 
been compelled every twelve or fifteen 
months to teize the servants of* the crown, 
for some new modMktion or correction of 
the mischiefs/ which th&se experimental 
violations of the old and tried system have 
occasioned. In any case such a course of 
temporizing shifts* and expedients is bad 
enough : in this particular case it is pecu¬ 
liarly odious. It has placed our West-Indian 
interest in a state of complete dependence 
on the ministry of the day j and it shocks 
our best feelings, by driving Englishmen of 
large heriditary possessions, of liberal educa- 
cations, enlightened minds, and independent 
spirit, to dance attendance at the treasury 
(like the wretched aliens' of France at Mr. 
Reeve's office), to beg the alms of some new 
connection? interposition, which may for 
another year save themselves from a gaol, 
and their families from a poor-house.—XJC. 

" LEARNED LANGUAGES." 

No. 8. 

Sir,—B elieving there is no enquiry res¬ 
pecting education of more Importance than 
that which you have proposed, as to the uti- 
, lity of the learned languages; I hope yon 
will give me sj>om for a few lines, to state, 
what the question is not ; that the learned 


gentlemen of the two universities may not 
be puzzled. On some future occasion I shall* 
trouble you with some observations, on what 
the question is. Believe me. Sir, it is in 
your power to lay this question for ever to 
rest *. to make th<j profession of a know¬ 
ledge of the learned languages, almost as 
ridiculous, as the profession of the be¬ 
lief in witchcraft.— it is not a question 
on the merit or demerit of the Greek 
or Latin authorsj on which, 'however, 
much may be said that has newer entered the 
imagination of the “ heads of houses." But 
this has no necessary connection with the 
present discussion. Whatever excellence 
they may contain, n« one, in the least 
acquainted with the subject, can deny, 
that the sense of these writers may be 
conveyed through the medium of transla- 
lations; and as for the style, if that cannot 
be caught by persons who have dedicated a 
great part of their lives to the study of those 
languages, and who have (in several in¬ 
stances), employed many years in the trans¬ 
lation of particular works, how can it be ex¬ 
pected of those, whose' public or private du¬ 
ties, have not allowed them the same learned 
leisure ? Either the translations of Demos¬ 
thenes, for instance, by Francis or Leland, 
communicate to the English reader, a just 
idea of the sense and style of that great ora- 
fbr, or they do not. And, if the latter, how 
•ucry few individuals can possibly have time or 
opportunity, to obtain the same degree of 
skiD in the Greek languages, as these trans¬ 
lated possessed.—If translations do convey 
enough of the meaning and spirit of the an- 
tient authors, *vhy should not a particular 
class of persons be so employed ? Why 
should not a few curiofls scholars so occupy 
themselves for their own emolument, and 
the benefit, (ifany,) of the public? This 
< has been done with great success in the lan¬ 
guages of the East j and would, perhaps, be 
one of the greatest benefits of the division of 
labour, which many suspect to be carried too 
far on other subjects.—But it may, I believe 
it has been, said ; that although we can get by 
the means of translations, all that is valuable 
in the writings of the orators, philosophers, 
and historians of Greece and Rome, the 
beauts of their poets cannot be so communi¬ 
cated. Be it so. Where is the loss ? Has 
not fcvery variety of idea—every turn Of ex¬ 
pression, been adopted and naturalized by 
the poets of our own country \ Is there 
not in the English language far move than 
enough of excellent poetry, than could oc¬ 
cupy the leisure of the most unemployed ? 
And who, but a pedantic fool, would not ra¬ 
ther quote an agreeable or useful passage. 
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from a language that would be equally un¬ 
derstood by his hearer^, whether assembled 
in the houses of parliament, <3r sitting in the 

domestic circle ? . S. 

• s___ 

" LEAKNED LANGUAGES.” 

No. 9 . 

Sip, -You have thrown down the 

gauntlet of defiance, and I doubt not you 
will fine) many willing and able to take it up. 
The question itself is not new: long since 
parties have 'arranged themselves upon dif¬ 
ferent sides, and displayed their respective 
reasonings with all the force they have been 
able. You have once more revived the con¬ 
troversy, by a bold and unqualified negation, 
couched in terms perhaps too general, but 
which will not, I apprehend, obscure your 
meaning. For my own part, Sir, in the ge¬ 
neral tendency of your opinion, I cordially 
agree with yon : for 1 conceive the spirit of 
your objection to be against the language 
not the literature of the ancients j a mb the 
study of the learned languages (as they are 
exclusively called) merely with a view to 
ground arrogant pretensions of superiority 
upon, has ever appeared to me futile and 
even contemptible. The only true and va¬ 
luable learning, as you justly observe, con¬ 
sists in the possession of knowledge, and in 
the power of communicating that know¬ 
ledge : and in what manner the acquisition 
of the ancient languages can be deemed in- 
dispensibly necessary to this knowledge, I 
am at a loss to conjecture. Things a^d not 
words ought to be the primary concern of a 
rational being: and the former are to be ob¬ 
tained as well in an English as in a Latin or 
a Greek dress. T, will take history as an 
example} for this species of composition is 
principally conversant about those subjects 
essential to general and useful knowledge.-*- 
The man who reads Livy, Tacitus, Sallusf, 
Carsar, Xenophon. Thucydides, See. in their 
oiiginal language, comes forward with a 
haughty mien, with a scornful look, With a 
bloated self-importance, and boasts his 
learning; I grant, his learning is two-‘fold ; 
he knows the fqpts, lie knows also the lan¬ 
guages in which those facts are narrated: 
—the man likewise who has read these au¬ 
thors in approved translations, or .who has 
digested their essence in comprehensive 
compilations, may al$o step boldly forward 
with the conscious independence of merit, 
and wiith'an unblanched countenance enter 
the lists with the more pompon^ linguist. I 
ask, in what does the boasted superiority of 
this latter consist ? If in any thing it consists 
in this; where I read citizen he reads finis ; 
where I read and, he reads el ; whcie I read 


*" pearnM Languages," 

a man of refined taste, he reads homo emunctat 
mris ; where I penJAps read solid friendship 
consists-in the same desires, the same aver¬ 
sions, he probably reads idem vellc , idem nol¬ 
le, Jirma amicitia eft; &rc. be. But, hea¬ 
vens ! is this a knowledge upon which a 
man is to pride himself: is this school boy- 
exercise of memory* this mechanical opera¬ 
tion of the human faculties, to draw the line 
between genius and stupidity, between eru¬ 
dition and ignorance ? Is not the real, the 
essential, the useful knowledge which we 
both possess equal ? Is not my acquaintance 
with the general current of events, with the 
causes that produced them, with the conse¬ 
quences that resulted from them, as full, as 
complete^ as beneficial as his ? Am I not 
enable/^fo draw the same inferences? To 
makj^fhe same .applications ? To apply the 
sayjJe reasonings? Can I not estimate with 
the same accuracy the motives of the actors ? 
Cannot I acquire the same general and ac¬ 
cumulated stock of information ? In fact, 
that useful knowledge which consists in the 
concentration of events for the purpose of 
applying them by way of comparison, illus¬ 
tration, or argument when needful, is pos¬ 
sessed equally by both of us: and willingly 
may be resigned to the pedant, the empty, 
air-blown, frivolous fame of possessing two 
or three words for the same idea, where I 
have only one. Perhaps it may be said, my 
knowledge will not be so accurate, because 
translators may mistake the meaning of an 
author, or may wilfully pervert it: to the 
first objection I answer, I probably might be 
as mistaken as he, supposing I knew the 
original; owing to the obscurity and confu¬ 
sion in which many parts of the classics are 
involved: and, as to the second, allowing 
that a man may occasionally be so warped by 
prejudice or pasty as to purposely pervert 
fhesmeaning of an sfothdf, yet this is not al¬ 
ways the case, and others may be found who 
have more impartiality, for of almost all th« 
classics there is more than one translation 
extant. What lias been here said of history 
will apply equally to ethics, criticism, philo¬ 
sophy, dialectics, &c,—But with regard to 
poetry and eloquence, the case differs. Here 
tire imagination, and not the judgment, is 
brought into play. We are to be amused, 
delighted, charmed, but not instructed. We 
are to rise from perusal, our ears tickled with 
harmonious versification, our fancies bewil¬ 
dered with beautiful imagery and apt simi- 
lies, our minds loaded with metaphor, ana¬ 
phora, metonymy, synecdoche, dactyls, 
spondees, iambics, pyrrhics, amphibrach^ 
and a chaos of abstinrr ^ewonitVstions, 
which are indeed infinitely amusing and ol- 
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ten enrapture the soul " lapping It in Ely¬ 
sium," but which have fq more real and ne¬ 
cessary connection with substantial,- useful 
knowledge, than an ear for music, an eye 
for painting, or a palate for haut gout. And 
even here the utile (forgive me, Sir, turning 
my back upon you for a moment) may be 
extracted from translations though certainly 
the dulce will evaporate. But these things 
are at best agreeable recreations for idle fan¬ 
cies : ami the man who never read Horace, 
but in the imitations of Pope (by far the 
liveliest transcript of his manner) or Virgil, 
but in the translation of Dryden, or Homer, 
but in the version of the former, will have 
little reason to complain e of his loss, while ifi 
addition, he has free access to the beauties of 
Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope. ,Aken- 
side, and a host of native poets. Ar^ the 
same may be said of all works purely inivgh 
native.——-Thus far, Sir, you will perceive- 
that my sentiments run pretty parallel with 
your own : but, I cannot assent uncondi¬ 
tionally to the whole of your fulmi nations, 
and among others, that the learned languages 
as a part of education are “ worse than use¬ 
less;” for, since the current of opinion has 
set in so strongly in their favour, and they 
are often a medium of wealth, reputation, 
and dignity, on these considerations perhaps, 
we ought to view them with more lenity. 
The philosopher sees many things in the 
world which uncorrupt reason knows to be 
folly, but which the expediency of the times 
bids him sanction; and, among these proba- 
bly,1s the study .of languages as the road to 
distinction.-This, Sir, is only an adum¬ 

bration of the reasonings which might be 
brought forward uppn this subject; and 
which I expect to see brought forward by 
yourself, when all your opponents have en¬ 
tered the field. Meainvhi(p, I should feel 
gratified by the insertion of the above, if it 
meet your approbation, and remain. Sir, &c. 
—Attalus. - Lave+poot, Feb. 1 , 1807 - 


“ LEARNED LANGUAGES.” e 

No. to. 

, Sib j -Your manly avowal of your sen¬ 

timents, with regard to classical erudition, 
has drawn upon you a swarm of those minor 
scholars, who conscious of possessing neither 
talents nor knowledge, are still ambitious to 
retain the distinction of learning, upon the 
stiength of a proficiency in the ancient lan¬ 
guages. Amongst the ipost impertinent of 
these pretenders to literature, is your corres¬ 
pondent P. F. (No. 3) whose latile argu¬ 
ments you have deemed unworthy -of your 
“notice.^ Bujy v^liilst you reserve the powers 
oi ) our*reason, ypur eloquence, and your* 


wit, to engage some mighty rhampion of the 
Universities; you may probably allow, on 
of your humbleSt admirers, to endeavour te 
detect one at least of the numerous fallacies 
ot your correspondent.—After mentioning, 
with deserved praise,«m;u>y of the celebrated 
and eruslite writers who adorned ihe age of 
Elizabeth ; he states, that, you will probably 
oppose Shakespeare to these “ illustrious 
“ persons.” “ But,” continues hettrium- 
phantly, ,f he will be of noservico to -your 
“ cause, for it is allowed on alfnands, that 
“ what he did was by dint of genius only; 

” so, that where learning is the subject, he 
“ is quite out of (lie question.” It is upon 
this assertion, that I presitme to trouble you 
vrith a lew remarks. You have defined 
learning, to be tire possession of know- 
“ ledge, and the faculty of communicating 
“ it to others;” and your correspondent 
seems tacitly to have agreed, that such is its 
true signification; and, surely, you never 
mcaet to exclude from that definition, the 
very ground work of all human wisdom, the 
knowledge of human .nature. That our 
great poet, possessed this knowledge, and the 
power of imparting it, in the most eminent 
degree, few will venture to deny. The Book 
of Nature lay before him, and amply did it 
repay his studies. The know ledge of Shake¬ 
speare has been called intuitive, and those 
aii*y flights of imagination, that sublime, and 
beautiful fancy, which can picture unexisting 
beings, and transport us to other worlds, are, 
indeed, the peculiar gifts of heaven-born ge¬ 
nius ; but, that nice delineation of character, 
those minute, yet, striking traits, which 
bring the feelings of his heroes home to every 
bosom, can only be the effect 'of long and 
patient investigation, into the nature and lia- 
bits of men; and, surely, this is learning in 
its highest sense; it is wisdom, and the ex¬ 
perience of two centuries has confirmed its 
value.—Of the learned and illustrious au¬ 
thors of his own times, whom' P, F. has op¬ 
posed* to Shakespeare, neither Hooker, Ba¬ 
ron, nor Raleigh, can fairly be compared 
with t him. The provinces of theology, and 
of science, are essentially different from that 
of poetry. One poet only has he mention¬ 
ed, anti hence, the comparison is surely in 
our favoyr * I should pity the taste of him 
who could prefer the affected rhapsodies of 
Sydney, to the natural and simple eloquence 
of Shakespeare. The only writer of tfiat 
age, who can fairly be placed in competition 
with him, is Ben Johnson, a poet of ncTmean 
genius, and 6f great classical acquirements. 
He too affected to deplore the ignorance of 
his great rival; yet his productions, with 
one or two exceptions, are gradually striking 
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into Johnson, and chiefly valued as they 
contribute to elucidate some obscure passages 
in our immortal bard.?*—It is a favourite ar¬ 
gument with the advocates of classical erudi¬ 
tion, that an intimate acquaintance with the 
tongues of Greece and Rome, is necessary to 
a thorough understanding of our own., But, 
can they name one author, in tl\e whole cir¬ 
cle of English literature, who has so much' 
enriched and beautified our language, as 
Shakespeare? Dr, Johnson, himself a most 
bigotted scholar, has adopted him as <he 
most frequ’snt authority in his Dictionary ; 
and it is his English, the English df Pope, 
and of Addison, and not the gallicisms of 
Gibbon, o lthe pompous Latinisms of John¬ 
son, that I would vindicate from the con¬ 
tempt of these classical innovators; and, I 
may venture to predict, that, as long as our 
despised, but beautiful, and expressive lan¬ 
guage exists, and long after the barbarous 
pedants of this age, shall have been forgot¬ 
ten, our poet of nature, shall continue to be 
the admiration, and the pride, of his coun¬ 
trymen.—1 am. Sir, with great respect, Src. 
—R .—Feb. 10, 180?. 

“ LEARNED LANGUAGES.” 

No. II. 

Sir,—A lthough I am yet ignorant of the 
fate of my former essay on the Learned Lan¬ 
guages, the insertion of which I could, in¬ 
deed, willingly see superseded by the ap¬ 
pearance of abler productions, 1 venture to 
communicate to you some turther sugges¬ 
tions on the same subject. Were that essay 
now in my possession, I would retrench 
from it the introduction, which strikes me 
as peculiarlyostentations ; and correct some 
inaccuracies of expression that escaped me at 
the time, but of which you will be liberal 
enough,not to take advantage. One stropg 
reason for the study of the antient languages 
in order to understand our own, is, that with 
the exception' of a few nouns and primitive 
verbs, our vocables are almost all taken, 
either mediately or immediately, from 
the Latin or Greek. This is no doubt 
an unfortunate circumstance, and has in 
great part originated in an extravagant 
attachment to the ancient languages*. It is 
unfortunate, because it has rendered the un¬ 
derstanding of our vernacular tongue an ob¬ 
ject of great difficulty; while the rodts and 
primary significations of our words must be 
sought fgr in a foreign language; and while 
the length of carriage, if I may so speak, of 
these words and their endless associations in 
their progress, have given rise to an equally 
endless variety of acceptation. It would be 
indeed fortunate for us did we possess a lan¬ 


guage like the Greek or the Germans, in 
which the most abstract and complicated 
words are composq^from a few simple roots, 
which-admit of an dndless variety of combi¬ 
nation; all cf which combinations can be 
easily understood, because their constituent 
parts are universallyfamiliaf. Thus the Greeks 
could continually enrich their language with¬ 
out adding to its .obscurity: an advantage 
which the Germans in a great* measure al'so 
possess. But, whatever be the constitution 
of our language, it is with it as" with our po¬ 
litical constitution, though we now and then 
venture to suggest a repair or an ameliorati¬ 
on, yet we must still preserve' the old ground 
woak. Now, I conceive, that the difficulty 
bf understanding al^ of those w ords derived 
from the Latin, and more particularly from 
the Gjvilt, nearly equals that of thoroughly 
und'/standing these lungiyges. When a 

knows a few roots in Greek, his labour 
•Hi well nigh over ; the endless combinations 
of thsee roots with a little attention and 
judgment, are easily resolved j but from this 
the mere English scholar is precluded, and 
his memory is loaded with a multiplicity of 
words, that present no sensible hold, and 
can almost never be universally retain¬ 
ed. The Dictionary must be continu¬ 
ally on his table. Any one who has wit¬ 
nessed the progress of anatomical student* 
will testify, that those unacquainted with the 
original languages of the nomenclature, are 
presented with almost unsurmountable ob¬ 
stacles in*its acquisition; while those who 
are acquainted with the sources find little 
difficulty. Th£ same observation applies 
nearly to the whole circle of science. Mixing 
in the world and general reading will not of 
themselves enable a young man to form ac¬ 
curate conceptions of the import of words; 
the general acceptation he may; indeed, in 
some sort thus qpqiiire; but, if he would at¬ 
tain precision and avoid%nbiguity, the Lex¬ 
icographer either of ofir own or other lan- 
uages must be frequently consulted.—— 
. B-K- Edinburgh, Feb. 18, I8O7. 

DOMESTIC OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
Recapture of Buenos Ayres. From the 
London Gazette. Downing-tfreet, Janu¬ 
ary 27, 1807- 

The attempt was accordingly com¬ 
menced, on the 28th, by the navy; but 
the water proving too shallow to admit 
of the ships coming sufficiently near to can¬ 
nonade it with effect, a further effort was 
necessarily given up.—Upon this I demed it 
advisable, withthe co-operative concurrence 
of Sir H. Popham, to take possesion of the 
town of Maldonado, as a fayourablefiosition 
for the purpose of refreshing the troops. 
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mourning my cavalry, and carrying oa 
such other arrangements as might 
thereafter appear mo;C t necessary,-—Now 
a moment was lost; and, accordingly, 
on the evening of the 29th, L landed with 
about 400 men, composed principally ot a 
part of the 38th Regiment, under Col. 
Vassal, and adyauced against the town, 
•which seemed to be pecopied by about 
6D0t Regulars and Militia, mostly moun¬ 
ted, with 1 howitzer, and 1 long 47 
pounder field-piece, both brass.—-Not¬ 
withstanding we were without any ar¬ 
tillery, the enemy were soon dispersed, 
with the loss of their guns, and about 50 
men killed and wounded. The loss on our 
side was 2 killed and c 4 wounded, of His 
■Majesty’s 38th Regiment.—To cool the in¬ 
trepidity of our Jittie column on 'tlis occa¬ 
sion much praise is due, as it advanced, 
with the utmost steadiness and alacrityi-^ipl 
without filing a shot, until sufficiently nfor 
to make a certainty of carrying both the 
guns and the town, which was principally 
done by the bayonet, notwithstanding the 
advance was made under heavy discharges of 
grape and musketry.—To the well-known 
gallantry and ability of Col. Vassal, I fed 
myself much indebted; and the conduct of 
every other Officer in the field has com¬ 
manded my thanks.—At day-break, yester¬ 
day morning, I detached Col. Vassal to take 
possesion of the heavy batteries on the beach 
of the harbour, and on the Peninsula, 
which precluded any communication for 
the enemy between the main land and the 
strong island and post of Goretti, situated 
in, and much commanding, the bay of 
Maldonado, and which, in consequence, in 
the course of the day, surrendered at discre¬ 
tion, to a summons sent from Sir II. Pop- 
ham, and -thereby prevented the necessity 
of carrying it by storm,* and the consequent 
bloodshed thatmigbt have ensued. During 
yesterday and this morning, the chief part 
-the remainder of the troops have been land¬ 
ed, and I have already contrived to mount* 
nearly one half of my cavalry.—The Wel¬ 
lington transport being directed to sail iin- 
jnoediately to England, I have taken the 
liberty of addressing this short account of 
my proceedings directly to you. Sir H. 
Popham having represented to me his ina¬ 
bility to dispatch a vessel at this time to the 
Cape of Good Hope, precluding me 
the power of making my report through,the 
regular channel of Lt. Gen. Sir IX Baird.— 

I ought uot to omit to mention the very 
steady cnid prabc-worthy conduct ot a small 
party of Marine s and aimod heameti, seut 
*»u sbo(c by SiqH. Popham, who joined and 
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composed part of our column, on its way in¬ 
to the town, and occupied ^uch positions a» 
were allotted to thorp during the night, in 
such a correct maimer, as to reflect the great- 
jest credit both on the officers that command¬ 
ed them, aud their owq zeal and discipline. 
—I should also be wanting in justice to my 
own feelings, if I closed my dispatch, with¬ 
out acknowledging the services 1 have receiv¬ 
ed from Lt. Col Brownrigg, and Major 
Trotter of the 83d Regt. acting Deputy-Ad- 
jutant-Genl- to the Forces at present under 
my command. And I also beg leave to ac¬ 
knowledge the assistance afforded me by Ma¬ 
jor Tucker, of the 72d regt. who, by per¬ 
mission of Lt. Gen, Sir D. Baird, is with me 
oq this occasion,* and acting in the capacity 
of Military Secretary.—I herewith have the 
honour to inclose the return of such ord¬ 
nance, ammunition, aud stores, as have yet 
been discovered.—I have the honour to be, 
&c. J.T. Backhouse, Lieut. Col. 47th- Reg. 

Return of the killed and wounded of the 
Tropps under the command of Lieut. Col. 
Backhouse, in the attack of Maldonado, on 
the 2rjth of Oct. 1806.—38 Reg. 2 rank and 
file killed, 4 rank an'd file wounded. 

(Signed) W. R. Trotter. 

Return of Ordnance, Ammunition, and 
Stores, &c. taken from the enemy, in the 
town and vicinity of Maldonado, and island 
of Goretti, on the 29th of Oct. 1806. 

Brass Ordnance. 1 Six-inch howitzer, 
with ten rounds of ammunition. 1 Six- 
pounder, with ten rounds of ditto.—Iron 
Ordinance. 12 20-poUnders on Sea Batte¬ 
ries. l 20 24-pounders on the Island of Go¬ 
retti. yOOMuskets. *200Pistols. SOOSwords. 
108 Barrels of Powder. (Signed) A. Wat¬ 
son, Capt. R. M. Artillciy. —N. B. The 
above is the most correct return I have yet 
been able to collect. 

. (Signed) W. R. Trotter, A, Gen. 


Admiralty-QJJite, Jan. 27, I 8 O 7 .—Dis¬ 
patches, of which the following are copies, 
have:.been received at this Office from Com¬ 
modore Sir Home Popham, .addressed to 
WiKiam Marsden, Esq. 

Hi* Majesty’s, ship Diadem, Rio de la 

Plata, Aug. 25, 1806.-Sir, —When the 

events of war cease to be favourable to ayy 
armamenty I consider it the duty of com¬ 
manding officers ta state all the circumstan¬ 
ces under their knowledge or information, 
with clearness and perspicuity, which, either 
progressively or sudileuly, led to ^reverse of 
fortune.—In pursuing this course, I flsel con¬ 
fident I shall be able to satisfy the Lords 
Commissiouers of the Admiralty, that the li¬ 
beral ahd beneficent principles upon which 
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the government of Gen. Beresford was con- i 
ducted, do more honour to his Majesty’s 
r arras, and the character of G. Britain, than 
if he had resorted to expedients completely 
within his power, which would have effec¬ 
tually annihilated all the efforts of the ene¬ 
my, and wrested, probably for ever, these 
countries from the crown of Spain.—Pueri- 
don, one of the municipality, appears to have 
been the greatest organ o S tha revolution. 
He applied himself with great art and ad¬ 
dress in preparing the people for a general* 
insurrection.—The arms in the town were 
..secreted, ready for tire moment of action; 
the discontented assembled every night, and 
attended to his instructions; and he raised 
all the rabble of the fcounfry, by the ample* 
supplies of money with which he was fur¬ 
nished on the north side of the River. Col, 
Liniers, a French officer in the Spanish ser¬ 
vice, and on his parole, successfully employ¬ 
ed himself in collecting people at Colonia.— 
Terror was established, and every person 
who refused to contribute his assistance to 
this conspiracy, was threatened with imme¬ 
diate death.-1 have tfaced this from very 

unquestionable authority, and so rapid was 
the progress of the ievolution, when it first 
s.'tewed itself, that it was not till the 31st 
July that 1 learned by a dispatch from the 
general, which reached me at Ensenada, on 
my return from Monte Video, that he was_ 
apprehensive, from the information he re¬ 
ceived, an insurrection would shortly be 
made.—1 heard at the same time from Capt. 
Thomson, that 17 of the enemy’s vessels had 
just arrived at Colonia, and it was repdlted 
that force was still to be increased from 
Monte Video, I sent orders for the Diomede 
to be brought 'to Epsenada, and for Capt. 
King, of the Diadem, to come up with the 
remaining few marines, the two companies 
of blues, and as many other men as could, in 1 
any degree, be spared from the ships, for the 
purpose of arming some vessels to attack the 
enemy at Colonia, as i t was impossible to 
prevent his crossing from the north shore 
whenever the wind was fair.—On the lst^of 
Aug. in the afternoon, the Leda anchored off 
Buenos Ayres, abopt 12 miles distant; and 
on my landing oa the 2d, which I did as soon 
as the weather would admit of a boat getting 
on shore, I found the general had just.made 
a very successful attack on about 1500 Spa¬ 
niards, under Pueridon, 5 leagues from the 
town, with 500 men, in which he took all 
'the eneiyy’J cannon (I think Q pieces) and 
several prisoners,—On the 3d, I attempted 
to return to the Leda, in the Encounter, 
which Capt. Honeyman brought within a 
few hiiitts of the jshore for-this purpose/as it 
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blew very strong: but the wind freshened so 
considerably from the eastward, that we 
could not get to windward.—On the 4th, in 
the morning, it was very thick weather, and 
the gale increased so much, that it was im¬ 
possible to weigh.—About noon, Capt. King 
arrived in a galivat, with 150 men from the 
piadem, for the purpose of arming and com¬ 
manding the few small vessels we had col¬ 
lected in the harbour; but he \das not able 
to ger there till the following day.—On the 
■ 5th, in the morning, it moderated, and I 
reached the Leda, when I received a report 
from Capt. Thomson, that in the gale of the 
preceding day, the enemy had crossed from 
Colonia totally unobserved by any of our 
ships, except the scheoner under the com¬ 
mand of Ljput. Herrick, who was lying in 
the nariyw gut leading to Couchas and St. 
Isidro y diut the easterly wind had thrown so 
mutjji water in the river, that the enemy 
weTe enabled to cross over any part of the 
Parmas Bank, without the necessity of ma¬ 
king a greater detour, by going higher up the 
river.—On the 6th and 7th it blew a hurri¬ 
cane ; the Leda was lying in four fathoms, 
with two anchors down, and her yards and 
topmasts struck.—On the 8th I heard from 
Capt. King, that 5 of our gun boats had 
foundered at their anchors; that the Wal¬ 
ker had lost her rudder; and that tha 
launches and large cutlers of the Diadem 
and Leda were lost.—The torrents ef rain 
that fell durjng the 6th, 7th, and 8th, had 
rendered the roads totally impracticable 
for any thing but cavalry, and consequently, 
Gen. Beresford was most seriously disap¬ 
pointed in his determination to attack the 
enemy at a' distance from the town > in 
which, had it taken plafe, I entertain no 
1 doubt that his army would have added ano- 
| ther trait of its invincible spirit tinder his 
dispositions.—The'^snemy^however, by his 
' inexhaustible supply of hqrses, suffered little 
inconvenience from the state of the roads, 
and he was, therefore, enabled to approach 
the town by several directions, without giv¬ 
ing the'British army any opportunity to at¬ 
tack him.—On the 10th, in the"evening, the 
Castle was summoned, and on the following 
day I landed, while our remaining vessels 
were firing on the Spanish posts, and I, learn¬ 
ed that, exclusive of the Spanish army, 
which was divided into many columns, oc- 
cupying the various avenues of the town, the 
inhabitants were all armed, and sheltered on 
the tops of the houses and churches, with a 

design o r carrying on a war of ambush- 

Under these circum-tanres, and the manifest 
disposition of the enemy to prevent an en- , 
gqgemeut, it was determined tt> cmbaik the 
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Wounded that night, and cross the Rio Cbel- 
Jo, for the purpose of moving towards Ense¬ 
nada ; but this measurfe r was, in a great de¬ 
gree, frustrated by the weather, which be¬ 
came very violent during the night, and con¬ 
sequently retarded the progress of embarka¬ 
tion , though the cm. my a tiled a consider¬ 
able number at men to the houses and , 
churches near t he (.'astle, and advanced by 
all the streets, uolundH (!>e nuhieim- or fis 
fire; in short. Sir, his object was to avoid, 
by every means, a general action, and to 
place bis men in stub a situation that they 
could fire at our troops, while they remain¬ 
ed in perfect security themselves.—On the 
l'ith, at day iight, I understand a smart fire 
began from tlie enemy.’-, >.h meed posts, but 
was soon returned with great (jfFect, from 
our artillery, winch was planted towards the 
principal streets leading to the Great Square, 
and for a short time the enemy, by hi# im¬ 
mense numbers, shewed a greater degree of 
firmness than on any other occasion, and 
pushed forward with 3 pieces of artillery, 
which Colonel Pack, of the 71 st, soon 
charged and took from him. During this 
tune, however, reinforcements crowded the 
tops of all the houses commanding the Great 
Square from the back streets, and our troops> 
Were considerably annoyed by people they 
could no’t get at. The enemy commanded 
the Castle in the same way, with .the addi¬ 
tional advantage of a gun on the top of one 
of the churches, which I consider an idelible 
stigma against the character of the Bishop, 
no} only from his situation^ but the profes¬ 
sions he made.* 1 —I can easily conceive how 
the feelings of Gen. Beresford must, at this 
moment, have been on the rack ; disappoint¬ 
ed in his last efforts do induce the enemy to a 
general engagement in the Great Square, his 
gallant little army fullipg fast by shots from 
invisible persons, and the only alternative 
which could present itself to save the useless 
effusion of so much valuable blood, was a 
flag of truce, which was hoisted at the castle 

about one o’clock.-In an instant, there 

were near 10,000 men in the Great Square, 
pressing forward, in the most outrageous 
manner, to get into the fort, and even firing 
at our meir on the ramparts ; so much so, 
that it was with extreme difficulty the Bri¬ 
tish troops wers prevented revenging this in¬ 
sult ; indeed the general was obliged to tell 
the Spanish officers, if their men did not re¬ 
tire in the course of one minute, he must, as 
the only measure of safety, haul down the 
’lag of truce, and recommence hostilities; 
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this firmness had the desired effect, and he 
then sent his conditions to* the Spanish ge¬ 
neral, and they were'instantly acceded to.—* 

I inclose a copy of the capitulation, and I 
trust the high and independent language in 
which it is couched, aDd the terms dictated 
by General Beresford to an officer at the 
head of myriads of people, will do him infi¬ 
nite honour in England, and obtain for him 
his Majesty’s most, gracious approbation.—I 
have received and annexed a return of the 
'•killed, wounded, and missing, by which it 
appears that there are two officers, two ser- 
jeants", one drummer, forty-three rank and 
file killed ; eight officers, seven serjeants, 
ninety-two rank gild file wounded, and nine 
missing ; making a total of one hundred and 
sixty-five; scarce any of those misfortunes 
were occasioned, except from the inhabitants 
on the tops of the houses and the '’hurdles. 
—The enemy confesses to have lost about 
seven hundred killed and wounded, in the 
short conflict in the streets; and if it had 
not* been for the inhabitants, I have little 
doubt that the Spanish troops would have 
been completely defeated, although seven 
times the number of the British fences. — — 
Nothing is more difficult than to give their 
lordships an idea of the number of men in 
at ms; but from the best accounts we can 
obtain, it is thought Pueridon, and the other 
principle people engaged in this plot, had 
collected from eight to ten thousand men in 
the country ; that Liniers may have brought 
over from eight hundred to one thousand; 
and the town furnished, though armed in va- 
rious*ways, about ten thousand, under the 

secret arrangements of the magistrates.- 

When every vessel that could escape from 
Buenos Ayres had joined, I “proceeded to¬ 
wards Eusenado, to receive the detachment 
of marines; Lieut. Groves, of the Diadem, 
was obliged to quit the Belem schooner, as 
‘she would not work out; one gun boat and a 
settee, a prize, were also left in the harbour, 
with the Justina, a small English merchant 
ship'thnthad followed the expedition from 
St. Helena. Capt. Thomson of the Nep- 
turife, who was., in the castle, was made a 
prisoner, and Lieut. Burgh, of the Raison- 
able, with Mr. Ramsay, a midshipman, and 
severf' men, who were in the settee, as her 
boats coiiul not hold them. Lieut. Her¬ 
rick, in the Dolores, the other armed 
schooner, worked out in a manner which, 
coupled with his conduct on the whole of 
this business, does him great credit. 

To he continued. 
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Is it believed, that the^ebates in this House are conducted with a view to the public good ? I admit, for 
“ the sake of argument, that the side of the House, with which I have the honour to act, are no more 
“ actuated than the otherbv motives of a pure anti disinterested nature; though, while I make the arimis- 
“ Sion, my conscience acquits me of the crime. Is it not in every one’s mouth, that jhe object oh one 
“ party is to keep their plates, and of the other to supplant them? And, if such an opinion is entertained, 

“ how^is it compatible with respect?"- Mr. Grey's (now' Lord Howick) Speech, 26 th March, )797> 

when, aftera fruitless motion for a reform of parhament, he notified his intention of seceding from debate. 
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SUMMARY OF.POLITICS. 

Proceedings in Parliament.——I. 
Irish Catholics. JII. Poor Laws. III. Slave 
Trade. IV. Lord Wellesley. V. West¬ 
minster Election.-Is There are, before 

the House of Commons, bills for granting 
an additional sum for the education of the 
Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland, and for 
removing, as far as relates to officers in the 
army and navy, the restrictions, of which the 
’Catholics complain, as to promotion fo the 

higher ranks in those services.-As to the 

former, there appears to be no reasonable 
objection to it; for, no one can imagine, 
that the ignorance of the priests will at all 
tepd to reconcile the people of Ireland to the 
present state of things, while the not grant¬ 
ing of a sufficiency to educate the priests 
must necessarily increase their hatred of .the 
government, and which hatred is already but 
too great. It was observed by Mr. Bankes, 
that the grant was improper, because it 
went to the establishing of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic religion; whereas he was willing to 
tolerate it only. But, do we not grant an¬ 
nually a pretty large sum of money to the 
dissenting Protestant ministers? This is cer¬ 
tainly the case; and, yet we are not endea¬ 
vouring to establish their religion in prefer¬ 
ence to our own. Besides, there is this dif¬ 
ference in the two cases; that, the Protes¬ 
tant dissenting ministers can easily obtain 
an education in any part of the kingdom; 
whereas the Roman Catholic priests must be 
educated in the seminary in Dublin, qy they 
must be sent abroad for 1 the purpose; or, 
indeed, as Sir John Newport observed, they 
must, in the present state of Eurppe, be 
educated in Dublin, or not at ay. As to a 
measure of this sort tending, as it does in 
the opinions of some persons, to retard the 
happy day when all the Catholics of Ireland 
shall be converted into Protestants, that day 
is becoming farther and farther distant. We 
go the wrong way to work in every thing re¬ 
lating to this matter: and especially in. the 
regulations relative to tjie resident# of the 


Protestant clergy. That a man who resided 
continually in his parish might possibly 
.make some progress in the conversion of his 
parishioners will be readily believed; but 
most men will be very backward in believ¬ 
ing, that a minister, who resides and spends 
,hi«j income in*London oi* at Bath or Chel¬ 
tenham, can do much, in the way either of 
' precept or example, to convert! he Irish from 
the “ damnable errors of popery,” in which 
their and our forefathers lived and died. 
There is, to be sure, something very whim¬ 
sical in‘the Romish religion, whether as to 
doctrine or discipline ; and it does vex one to 
see even sensible people submit to be go¬ 
verned by such shockingly ignorant crea¬ 
tures as are, sometimes, to be found amongst 
the Romish priests ; but, we should not be 
too hasty in condemning in the lump ; and, 
when I look at many of the priests of most 
other churches, or sects, I am, for my part, 
by no means disposed for a crusade of con¬ 
version, than which, as directed against the 
Irish, the bringing of Africans away from 
their country, in order to convert them in 
the West India Islands, is, in my opinion, a 
far more rational schrfne-As to the pro¬ 

vision relating to the officers of the army 
and navy, they, susely, ought to lie permitted 
to become lielfl office^ and generals, when 
we* lime so many Hanoverian Majors and 
Colonels in our service, and stationed in the 
heart of our country. Yet, if Roman Ca¬ 
tholics may rise to the highest tanks in the 
military service, without any breach of the 
“ Coronation Oath," why Roman Catho¬ 
lics may not be permitted to have seats in 
parliament, or at the Council, or on the 
Bench, is a question worthy of being sub¬ 
mitted to Mr. Reeves, w bo is the master ca¬ 
suist in all matters affecting the royal con¬ 
science. It does, however, sound rather 
awkwardly, that this emancipation, as the 
Catholics persist in calling it, should be ex¬ 
tended only to men who have armj wi their 
hands. Perhaps it may go further. Who 
knows but the ministers may, at h-.t, fulril 
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one of their pledge*! They have begun with 
the negroes; and, though they should have 
begun with the whites, let*hs nope that they 
will, for once, think of their promises and 
vows, and do something, at last, to furnisli 
their friends with an instance to quote in their 

favour.-11 Th' bill for amending the 

Poor Laws was, on the 23d instant, read a 
second time, and ordered to be printed. The 
bill is then to be sent to the quarter sessions 
in the several counties, that it may there be 
examined, and that the several sets of jus¬ 
tices may give their opinion upon it. If this 
be proper, in this instance, why notin other 
instances? And, if the approbation of the 
justices be to be obtained, why not appeal ter 
the whole of the people’? I dare say, that, 
in the four counties of Middlesex, Essex, 
Kent, and Surrey, where the majority upon 
the several benches consist of police magis¬ 
trates, who arc paid for their services, an<?' 
who are liable to le removed at the will of 
the ministry: in those counties, I dare say, 
the plan will meet w ith an instant and cor¬ 
dial approbation. Nor, considering of what 
description, generally speaking, the other 
magistrates are, is it to be much feared by 
Mr. Whitbread, that his bill will be very 
vehemently condemned. ——Mr. Morris, 
upon the day just mentioned, expressed his 
disapprobation of every part of the bill, ex¬ 
cept that which provided for the education of 
the poor; and, he wished much to have an 
opportunity of speaking upon the subject in 
this stage of the progress of the bill, in 
order that his objections might go to the 
uartcr sessions along with the project. 
’1ms, then, this is a direct acknowledge¬ 
ment, from a member of the House, that he 
is speaking to the people out of doors as 
much, at l^ast, as to those within doors; 
and yet the House possesses the power of 
punishing, in any niymer ‘they please, any 
man who sh; It publitli the speeches of the 
members ! As to what Mr. Morris’s objec¬ 
tions would be, 1 shall not presume to anti¬ 
cipate. Mme go to the whole of the plan, 
sis fai as 1 can, at present understand It, ex¬ 
cept that part which removes, in some de¬ 
gree, the ic.sti ietiou as to settlements; but, 
these objections I shall refiain from stating, 
until I have an opportunity of seeing the bill 
itself. In the meanwhile, however, I can¬ 
not help again reminding my readers, of the 
curious effect which a change of situation has 
npon some men’s minds. Mr. Wlvthread, 
while his friends were out of oftie; while 
they and he (for, though he lias not yet 
touched, he will touch) saw no prospect of 
getting nos session of emolument and power: 
inen IVfr. Wliitlxread saw nothing but the,. 
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parliament that wanted reforming; to the 
corruption and profligacy of t*he great he as¬ 
cribed all the disgrace and misery of the na¬ 
tion. But now he finds that he was begin¬ 
ning at the wrong end; and that he shook! 
have set out with reforming, not the parlia¬ 
ment, but the people." Now that all his re¬ 
lations are gorging with the public money 
up to the very palate, he finds out that a 
mark of disgrace oi%ht to be affixed upon 
all those who receive aid out of the parish 

taxes.-III. The bill for abolishing' the 

Slave. Trade was again discussed on the 23d 
and 2/th instant, on the former of which 
days, upon a motion for going into a com¬ 
mittee upon the bill, the House divided, 283 

for‘it, and only If) against it.-As to the 

merits of the case, #it is useless to say any 
more- But, there were two or three new 
arguments and observations that appear to 
be worthy of notice. My Lord llowick, 
not content with displaying his powers in 
repeating all that Brissot and Grenville 
Shafjie and others had said about the injus¬ 
tice and inhumanity of the traffic, concluded 
with an authority, namely, that of the joint 
voices of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, “ who,’* 
said this regenerated lord, “ forgot all ri- 
“ valship here, and joined in favour of the 
” measure. Their opinions, on this sub- 
“ ject, are a legacy, which they left to the 
“ House, and which forms a monument to 
“ their memories, the most lasting and most 
“ splendid."—A figure of rhetorick some¬ 
what more romplete than this might have 
been conceived in a classical mind ; but, a» 
to monuments, my lord, we know full well 
that Pitt’s memory is to have one of another 
smt. We know, too, that we are to pay 
for it. We kndw further, that you and 
Mr. Fox voted and spoke against it. And, 
my lord, there are persons v/ho say, that, 
hjfd they been in your place, they would 
have begged their bread from door to door 
rather than remain in a ministry, who suf¬ 
fered Mr. Fox to sink obscurely to tire grave, 
while all manner of funeral and sepulchral 
honours were heaped upon Pitt. But, my 
lord, it is precisely because these silly per¬ 
sons are not in your place that they say this. 
If they Iiad tasted of the all illuminating 
elexir, as jour lordship and several others 
have dohe, they would have perceived, as 
dear as day-light, the important fact, that 
the office of one living minister was worth 
the fame of ten dead ministers. Yes, my 
lord, these “ illustrious persons” “did agree 
upon tins subject of the Slave Trade ; and 
so they did upon the subject of a reform. i« 
pailiampnt; and your lordship agreed with 
them. Was not that a “ legacy," too. 
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which they left to the House ? Or did they, 
respectively,* cancel their wills, as to that 

5 o'mt, the moment they came into office ? 
?he moment they tasted of the potent elixir 
aforesaid ? That Pitt cancelled his will, as to 
this legacy, we know very well; and, if 
Mr. Fox did not do'the same ; if he has ac¬ 
tually left us the legacy, why do not you and 
bis other executprs pay it us without delay ? 
Yon will not, I bd^e, affect to treat the 
question of parliamentary reform as qne of 
little importance: 1 do hope you will not j 
because, in that case, I shall have Jto perform 
the painful and disgusting task of reminding 
you of all that you and others said of the 
House, at the time when you gave notice of. 
your secession, declaring that while the House 
remained constituted as it then was, you 
should think it useless to honour it any more 
with* the delivery of your sentiments; and, 
really, my lord, as far as my powers ofjudg-« 
ing go, there is no alteration in the constitu¬ 
tion of the House, except that you and your 
friends, who formerly sat on the Opposition 
side, are now seated upon the Treasury 
Bench.-But; my lord, in talking of lega¬ 

cies, did it never of-cur to your lordship, that 
there was another legacy, which Pitt, whom 
you have now discovered to be “ an i/lus- 
“ trious statesman," Jeft to the House, or 
rather to the people; namely, the sedition 
lills, resistance, open, violent resistance to 
which, Mr. Fox, you, Mr. Erskine, Mr. 
Tierney, and others, declared to be merely a 
question of prudence ? This was a thumping 
legacy indeed ; and, your lordship and your 
colleagues are so good as to let vs enjoy it! 
You may sneer, my I.ord Howick. You 
may put on that supercilious look again and 
again. But, you and I, my Lord Howick, 
are of about the same age; and if we live but 
a very few years, we shall see the day when, 
as an answer to such observations, sneeying 

Will be quite out of fashion.-It must, 

my lord, in looking .at the aforementioned 
division, have made youi heart jump for joy 
to find the morality and piety of the House 
so greatly improved since the days, when, 
upon the question of *the Slave Trade, the 
,c illustrious Pitt’’ used to be left in a mino¬ 
rity ; when he who had power to do every 
thing else, had not power tiv obtain a divi¬ 
sion in his favour upon this suhjett. Yes, in 
the House of Commons, indeed, die had ; 
but, not in the House of Lords, though, as 
you will please to observe, that House con- 
sisfred of nearly the very same persons us at 
this day. This is very strange indeed. Their 
lordship must certainly have acquired some 
new lights upon the subject since* that time; 
[ur, to suppose, that th«y have now passed 


the bill upon the same grounds that they be¬ 
fore rejected it, y something too shocking to 
think of. Wifet a wonderful faculty of sta¬ 
ting and qrguing your lordship and your col¬ 
leagues must possess ! Pitt, income-tax Pitt, 
though he could pass the sedition bills ; 
though lie could sell the land-tax ; though 
he could alienate part of the real property of 
the Church ; though he ojuld keep the act 
of Habeas Corpus suspended for seven years 
at once ; was not able to accomplish, with 
respect to the Slave Trade, in an administra¬ 
tion of twenty years, what you and your col¬ 
leagues have accomplished in an administra¬ 
tion of about half as many months! Well, 
then, my lord, if you have such power, why 
not do some at‘least, of the many other 
things, which you promised to do for us ? 
You will call this harping; but, it is harping 
which every honest man approves of, and 
which will stick to you as long as you are a 

minister.-Of the other speeches Mr. 

lloscoe’s was worthy of notice. He sug¬ 
gested, that what the nation might lose, in 
point t of commerce, from the abolition of 
the Slave Trade, it might gain by an exten¬ 
sion of our trade to the East Indies. Does it 
appear to this gentleman, then, that colonies 
in Hindostan are more likely to benefit this 
country than colonies at one-sixth part of 
the distance ? Does he think that continents 
are better suited to us than islands? Did lie 
never hear 'of any slavery or murder being 
committed in the East Indies ? Or is not the 
colour of the people’s skin in that country 
quite dark enough for him ? IVrcitance he 
would wish to keep lhe cruelty at as great a 
distance as possible. The people m the East 
Indies are not, perhaps, driven to their work 
like cattle, as it has been called ; but they 
arc lashed by the taxgather, v^ho unites, m 
the same pet son,• the office of absolute judge 
of life and death ; toad, let history say, whe¬ 
ther more pet sons \ave not suffered doaili 
from English rap:#?ity 111 the East Indies, 111 
any one year out of the last thirty, than have 
ever so suffered in the West Indies, since 

thf3 Slave Trade was first heaid of.-The 

Solicitor General spoke on the side of the 
bill, and concluded with the following com¬ 
pliment to Mr. Wilherforce* “ When lie 
“ looked to the man now at the. head of the 
“ French monarchy, surrounded as he was 
“ with all the pomp of power, aud all the 
“ pride of victory, distributing kingdoms to 
*“ Ins family, aad principalities to Ins tollow- 
“ ers, seeming when he sat upon his throne 
“ to have reached the summit .of human 
“ ambition, aud the pinnacle of ear h!y 
** happiness, and when he lolloped that 
“ man into Ins closet or to his bed, and con- 
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“ sidercd the pangs with which his solitude 
" must be tortured and ktg repose banished 
“ by the recollection of the blood he had 
“ spilled, and the oppressions he had com- 
“ initted; and when he compared, with 
“ those pangs of remorse, the fee’ings 
“ which must accompany his hon. friend 
“ (Mr. Wilberforce) from that House to 
" His home, after the vote of the night 
" should have confirmed the object of his 
" humane and unceasing labours; when he 
“ should retire into the bosom of his happy 
“ and delighted family, when he should lay 
“ himself down on his bed, reflecting on 
“ the innumewble voices that would be 
“ raised in every quarter of the world to* 
“ bless him, how much more pure and per- 
“ feet felicity must he enjoy in the con- 
*• sciousness of paving preserved so many 
“ nations of his fellow creatures, than the, 
“ man with whom he had compared him*. 
“ on the throne to which he had waded 

“ through slaughter and oppression.”- 

Upon which, as the reporter of the dehate 
says, there were “ three distinct and union- 
“ sal cheers just such, I suppose, as are 
heard, when a company of placemen, pen¬ 
sioners, and taxgatherers, otherwise called 
the “ ftiends of government,” drink the 
king’s health ! Jlut, this sriibbling syco- 
phant must have meant, that the folks in the 
gallery cheered thus. Surely so grave and 
reverend an assembly as that of our law¬ 
givers never could have hooted ancf hallooed 
at strains so pathetic ! The same reporter 
says, that the preceding speech (Sir John 
Doyle's) was interrupted by “ loud and con- 
“ tinned hursts oj laughter." He must 
mean, in the gallery., It is impossible that 
such wise, grave, reverend, and almost holy 
men, as MrCalcraftand (General Fitzpatrick 
and Mr. Wynne and Sir Meiiasses Lopez and 
nil the Smiths and alMKe Thorntons and Jhe 
like; it is impossible, that even the funny 
stories of Sir John Doj’le, with whatsoever 
labour selected from Joe Miller and the En¬ 
cyclopedia of Wit, could have made such 
men laugh, while their enlightened and 
feeling minds were intent upon this great 
work of liberty and humanity. But, to re- 
turn to the speech of the Solicitor General, 
it mav be? thought by some persons, that the 
compliment to Mr. Wilberforce would have 
lost nothing in its worth, if it had not pro¬ 
ceeded in the way of comparison ; for, there 
lire those, who can remember having heard 
spme of the present ministry describe the 
. subjects»!of Prussia and Russia as being men 
not quite so tree as they might be. This 
was, indeed, at ,a time when those ministers 
hat! not tasted the elixir 3 but, that eircum- < 
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stance, though of primary inqportance with 
those who understand these things, is too of¬ 
ten overlooked by the mass of mankind ; 
and, therefore, it is not very' out prising, that 
uninformed persons should regard “ the 
“ man at the head of the French monarchy” 
as being, at this moment, also actually en¬ 
gaged in the righteous work of emancipation; 
more especially when they revert to the lan¬ 
guage that was made use of, in the House of 
Commons, relating to the partition tSf Po¬ 
land. Nay, there really are people, who 
pretend, ‘that the oppressed wretches of cer¬ 
tain of the state* yet unconquered by Napo¬ 
leon, experience some mitigation of their op¬ 
pression in consequence of the dread which 
their rulers have of throwing them into his 
arms, and of, thereby, losing their prey; 
and that, in this way, even “ the man at the 
<f head of the French monarchy," thohgh he 
does, it must be confessed, dispose of kings 
and kingdoms pretty freely, is an instrument 
in tin; hands of Providence for “ the relief 
“ of suffering and degraded humanity,” as 
Mr Fawkes called it. This is, doubtless, an 
erroneous opinion ; but, it shows that some¬ 
thing may he said in this way ; and, there¬ 
fore, the compliment of the Solicitor Gene¬ 
ral would have been better, had it been more 

simple.*-As to the blood that Napoleon 

has “ waded through to 1 he throne,’* I can¬ 
not* see for what purpose it was introduced, 
except, indeed, for the novelty of the tiguie. 
There may have been several persons mur¬ 
dered by him ; hut T have never yet seen any 
proof of the fact. And, I think, if we come 
to talk of deposings artd takings-otf, that Mr. 
Wilberforce has heard of the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, the Nabob of Oude, the Nabob of 
Furrackahad, the Nabob ‘of Tanjote, the 
Polygars, the Zemindars, and the unfortu¬ 
nate Whisker-men. Yet I never did hear, 
that Mr. Wilberforce expressed, at any 
time, in any one single instance, a feeling of 
horror, or a sentiment of disapprobation, up¬ 
on the. subject. Is it that the princes and 
people of Hindostan are not white enough, 
or not black enough ? What are the princes 
of Germany to me, or to yon, reader, more 
than the princes of Hindostan ? The depo¬ 
sing of-the latter gives me raiher more pain 
than the deposing of the former; because, 
the deposings in Hindostan add to the taxes 
of England, and tend to increase the quantity 
of bank paper and the number of paupers. 
Why, then, should we make such an outcry 
in one case, and be so perfectly tranquil in 
the other ? Ah! Mr. Solicitor General ! we 
may euWgise ourselves and one another, but, 
you maybe assured, that the world will form 
a just opinion of us.——Mr. Wilberforce, 
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who concluded the debate, went over his old 
ground ; and, Mr. Malthas, the check-popu¬ 
lation philosopher, having, upon a former 
occasion, been quoted as an authority in fa¬ 
vour of negro-slavery Mr. Wilberforce said, 
that it happened, that he had had a conversa¬ 
tion with that gentlctoan only ten minutes 
before he entered the House; and that he 
had declared, thgt Ins meaning had been 
misunderstood, and that he had just prepared 
a short appendix to his work, in order to^ex- 
plai'n his ideas upon the subject; whence 
was drawn an inference by Mr. Wilberforce, 
that, if Pliny and others had had a like op¬ 
portunity, they would have explained them- 
selves.too, and declaimed the doctrines im¬ 
puted to them. For my part, I have ever 
considered the check-population philosopher 
as a defender of negro slavery ; and, it is very 
probable, that the best explanation he could 
Irave given would be merely this: “ when I 
“ wrote my book the ministry were opposed 
" to the abolition of the slave trade; now 
•“ the ministry are for the abolition ; And, if 
“ Pliny were It ere, and wanted a snug place 
“ or pension, he •would be for the abolition 

" too.”-Mr. Wilberforce concluded, as 

the reporter informs us, with the following 
comp.iment to the juvenile aristocracy, "the 
" rising hope ot the countiy,” as Mr. Sheri¬ 
dan styled Lord Barrymore and his associates 
at the Westminster Flection. “ The Ho- 
" nouvable Gentleman,” says the Reporter, 

" pronounced an elegant eulogium upon the 
” display of character and talent which live 
“ House had this night witnessed on the side 
" of humanity and justice, particularly on 
" the part of the younger members; whose 
" lofty aud.libcr.il sentiments recommended 
" and enforced .by the elevation of their 
“ rank, and the purity of their form, must 
" tend to produce the Lapp est effects upon 
“ all classes of the community. Such* an 
“ indication of mind and feeling must afford 
“ gralifieat.on to any reflecting man, and 
" diffuse the most salutary lessons through- 
" out the country; must shew to the peo- 
“ pic, that their legislators, and csfycially 
“ the higher order of their youths, werefor- 
" ward to assert the rights of the weak 
“ against the strong ; to vindicate ^he cause 
" of the oppressed, and that vjhere a prac- 
“ ties was jouvd to prevail, inconsistent with 
“ humanity and justice, no consideration of 
“ profit could reconcile them to its conti- 

“ nuation.”-In the first place, Mr. Wd- 

berfbree, 1 do not believe, that those youths 
of “ pure form” have any profit at stake in 
the abolition of the Slave Trade ; and, no¬ 
thing can be more easy, or more^ommon, 
than to express and act upon lofty sentiments. 


of generosity, at other people's expence 
as in the case, for instance, of the late par¬ 
liament making *1110 insulted people of this 
country pay the debts of Pitt, and that, too, 
observe, when the principal creditors were 
members of that same parliament; and in 
which act of sublime generosity you, too, 
had your share. But, Sir, is there no case 
of oppression to be found without going to 
the West Indies for it ? Cannot these lofty 
minded youths find any other instance, in 
which they can convey a salutary less n to 
the country ? What think you of the In¬ 
come Tax, Sir ? This is a tax, which takes 
by means the most inquisitorial, ten pounds 
.from ci ery hundred of a man's income, from 
whatsoever source*that income may arise, 
and, in its operation, it extends so low as to 
reach an income of fifty pounds a year. 
Thus, you, whose inconnfa rises from land, 
j\pay ten pounds in the hundred upon the 
rent of your land, and my neighbour, who is 
a carpenter, pays ten pounds in the hundred 
upon the fruit of his labour. “ Well,” you 
will sny t perhaps, “ I pay according to my 
“ large income and he according to his 
" small income.” But, Sir, the difference, 
the wide difference, is this; your's is a free¬ 
hold estate that will descend unimpaired to 
your children, while his earnings must cease 
with his life, and even with his health. 
With you it is a tax upon interest; with him 
it is a tax upon capital. To obviate the ef¬ 
fect of any confusion of ideas w hich a crafty 
statement might produce respeefng the rise 
which such tax^roduces in theprico of labour 
and in the profit of the tradesman, I shall 
suppose the case of a life-hold estate. You 
pay ten pounds a year out of the rent of an 
estate of a hundred founds a year in perpe¬ 
tuity ; and the same is paid by the man who 
has such an estate* only for his hie. Your 
children will sftll pas^gss the whole of your 
estate after your deat* ; but, the children of 
the man of life-hold estate are not only left 
without such estate ; but are deprived of the 
tenth part of the income, which might have 
heed saved for them, during the life of their 
father. The case of officers in the army is 
still more obviously hard. Suppose an offi¬ 
cer, 110 matter what hi a rank.*, has a wife 
and children. If he die not of pounds re¬ 
ceived in battle, there is, 1 behove, no provi¬ 
sion made for either wife or children ; and, 
at any tate, the allowance is so small as to 
Be scarcely sufficient to support life. Yet 
this man, out of his scanty pay, which is 
merely for life, is compelled to contribute 
iu as great a proportion as you contribute 
from the mere annual rent of your live' ol l 
estate. There is another Base, which 1 will 
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not suppose, because I know, and I fee! its 
ex'.steuce. A man, who*l*as, till lately, 
been a day-labourer from the earliest of- bis 
working days) who was married about 
twenty years ago; who, unenlightened by 
the check population philosophy of your 
friend Mr. Malthus, has had fourteen chil- 
drenj has now ten alive, and ha? never, in 
his life, receiveef aid from the parish, though, 
until within these six years, he has never 
h^td any thing but the fruit of his hare la¬ 
bour whereon to subsist; this man, who, 
by the assistance of a friend, now occupies 
a small farm, is just beginning to taste the 
reward of his laborious and virtuous life ; 
is just beginning to look<beyond the means 
of mere existence, and to raise his hopes to 
the providing of some little store against the 
day when it mayoplease God to lake him 
from his numerous and affectionate off¬ 
spring ; this man, Mr. Wilberforce, who ' 
has always worked hard, still works harder, 
uud, until very lately, has always lived 
harder, than any of the sooty objects of your 
philanthropy; this man, the moment he 
begins to rise above mere misery, is served 
■with bundles of inquisitorial papers; is 
compelled to render a strict account of his 
gettings ; and, when he comes to sit down at 
the close of the day, with a room full of 
children, the youngest of whom is upon 
his knee, perhaps he has to perform the 
mortifying and humiliating task of putting 
his own hand to the deed which takes from 
him oye tenth pan of those gettings, while 
he knows that men of freehold estate, like 
you, pay only in the same proportion out 
of their annual rents. Here were a case. 
Sir, for the exercise of humanity and jus¬ 
tice ; here were a cash, indeed, for the 
youth of lofty sentiments of generosity 
to stand foi ward to “ assert the rights of the 
“ weak against the sfWng, to vindicate the 
* f cause of the oppressed, to set at nought 
“ profit when opposed to justice and huma- 
“ nity.” But, though I know well, that 
there are some few of the youths of high 
rank, who see these matters in the same 
light that 1 do, they are not amongst those 
who talk so much about humanity and jus¬ 
tice, and whose ardent minds ramble in 
search of objects to the other side of tlief 
Atlantic. And, as to you. Sir, did you not 
assist in making the Jaw which imposed the 
tax upon income ? Yes; nor do 1 recoiled 
that yon opposed; nay, I know that you 
supported, the laws for silencing parliamen¬ 
tary leforiners, though you yourself had, in 
conjunction with Pitt, led the way in de¬ 
manding* a reform of the parliament, as 
being the only n^eans of putting a stop to 
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that bribery and corruption, which, as he 
and you asset ted, were* the priqcipal cause 
of all the wickedness and misery existing in 
the country. How many a man has counted 
the death watch in the solitary dungeons of 
the Cold-Bath Fields prison for having en¬ 
deavoured to accomplish what you ana Mr. 
Pitt represented as necessary to the very 
existence of the nation,! They were not ne¬ 
groes, to be sure; they were of our own 
skin “and our own country; but, were, 
merely for those reasons, not objects of hu¬ 
manity ! * But, Sir, I will quit the subject 
tor the present, and revive it W'hcn I come 
to speak of that famous philanthropic esta¬ 
blishment, the colony of* Sierra Leone, 

* which the philanthropists, now that they 
find that no money is to be gained by the 
speculation, are desirous of turning over 

' to the unfortunate nation.-Addressing 

* myself, as I now do, to the philanthropists 
by trade, out of doors, I must confess, that, 
amongst all the evils that I apprehend from 
the abolition of the Slave Trade, ldo per¬ 
ceive one great and solid, good; namely, 
that there will now be an end to their cant; 
that the ground-work of their delusions, of 
their base and hateful hypocrisy, will now 
be removed ; and that, like the hired “ An- 
“ ti-jacobins,” they must now starve, or 
seek for some honester means of procuring 
a livelihood. That they may, indeed, like 
the above said “ loyal” persons, endeavour 
to keep up the notion of the still-existing 
oSjeet of their hostility, is possible ; but, 
the imprNture will soon become too glaring 
not to be detected by every man of common 
sense; and, as to the ideotpartof the com¬ 
munity, they are no more than so many 
flies in the producing of political effects ——— 
IV. With respect to Lord Wellesley, it was, 
in a former sheet of this volume, observed, 
th.'tt Sir Thomas Turton had given notiee of 
a motion for the Carnatic Papers, which had 
before, in the year 1802, been’ moved for 
and afterwards printed upon the motion of 
Mr. Sheridan, at an expence to the public 
of many hundreds^ of pounds, that gentle¬ 
man having given a solemn pledge, that, 
unless the then ministry took the matter 
up, in Atch a way as to wipe off from 
the nation Hhe stigma of having appro¬ 
ved of the measures which led to the un¬ 
timely 'death of the deposed Nabob, he 
would so take it up. On the 26th of last 
month, the motion was made by Sir Tho¬ 
mas Turton, who paid some very high com¬ 
pliments to Lord Wellesley and Mr. Sheri¬ 
dan, which the latter returned, and which, 
taken all together, may enable us to guess at 

° what will be the result of this inquiry.—— 
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Sir John Anstruther did not like to suffer the " by Buonaparti in the West." ——Sir T. 
characters of the executive officers in India Turton, in reply, said, “ that when it 
to be complimented away by the praise " appeared, frail the arguments upon both 
which Sir Thomas and Mr. Sberid.au had “ sides, that it was a question whether the 
bestowed upon each other, tje said the “ Court of Directors approved or disappro* 
Court of Directors bad approved of the re- " ved of the conduct of their servants in 
volution in the Carnatic ; and deprecated “ India, he did not think a stronger argu - 
the revival of old charges, many of the “ nient than this very doubt could possibly be 
mischiefs resulting from which he himself “ advanced in favour of the motion he.had 
had witnessed in Jifdia ; alluding, per- ” submitted to the House—his object wa# 
chance, to the charges against Mr. Hastings, “ substantial justice, and in the pursuit of 
in the prosecution of whom, he was a most “ that, however deficient in other respects, 
active rpanager, a fact of which Mf. Robert “ he should not be found defective in zeal, 
Thornton did not fail to remind him. Mr. " diligence and perseverance. As to the 
Grant and Mr. Thornton contended, that the “ voluminous papers with which he had 
Court of Directors never approved of the ." been threatened from thfi other side, if 
revolution in the Carnatic ; and they truly “ such papers contributed in the least to the 

so contended.-Sir Arthur Wellesley (t defence of the accused, he himself should 

said, that this House had, by a law, “ gladly second the motion for their prod up- 
approved of the whole transaction. This “ tion. He had been urged to state distinct- 
was one of Pitt’s old sweeping arguments. Jy the object of his motion ; it was im- 
Mr. Tierney, the famous reformer of ' “ possible to state, in a case of such magni- 
abuses, , lamented that the subject had “ tude, on whom the evidence found in 
• now been brought forward, as he 'could “ these papers might especially bear; and 
see no good that it would produce; and much ‘ f it was, therefore, in the present stage of 
mischief might arise from holding out hopes “ the business, impossible for him distinctly 
of a transfer of property ; that is to say, of ft to pledge himself, further than avowing 
restoring the property to those, from whom, “ it as his intention to stibmita motion com* 
by the revolution, it had been taken. What ,f mitting the House to a censure of the East 
an excellent argument for the revolutionists f< India Company, or its servants, in the as* 
in France, and in all other countries ! What " sumption of the government of the Car- 

a complete quencher for all those, who talk “ natic. The hon. baronet concluded with 

of the injustice and rapacity of Napoleon ! “ an appeal to the feelings of the House, in 

-Lord Folkestone contended, that blame ” which he alluded to the melancholy fata 

lay somewhere, aud that, as to the stating “ of the deposed Prince, who, he could 

precisely, in this stage of die inquiry, the “ prove, hadperished in a dungeon,, -- 

nature of the charge (a statement wliich had Mr. Fuller .said a few words, expressive of 

been urgently pressed upon Sir Thomas some surprize that Mr. Sheridan did not 

Turton), it.was not possible to make it, uu- speak on this subject— ,f what ! is morax.i- 

til the whole of th* papers had been examin- “ tv dumb too V'f “ He wished these 

ed.—— The “ Right Honourable" Hiley ” matters to be referred to a judicial tribu- 

Addington, said, that the quantity of papers " nal, instead of* being discussed in a po* 
moved for relative to India Affairs, within “ pujar assembly, A%re it was subject to 
tire last year, surpassed in bulk all the papers “*the prejudice of parties."—**-“ Mr. She* 
moved for, relative to those affairs, for the “ ridan said a few words, and observed that 
six years preceding; a fact which he thought “ the hon. gentleman who alluded to him 
necessary (bqt for what reason he did not “ had been a little precipitate in accusing 
say) to state to Sir Thomas Turton, whom, «» hhu cf being culpably silent on this oc* 
he Was pleased to say, he really did sincerely “ casion, because he had spoken upon it 
acquit of being, actuated by any motives of tf before the hon. member happened to be 
party or of vanity “ Mr. S. Stanhope fI in the house. As to the death of the 
“ thought it a most extraordinary mode of “ Nabob of the Carnatic, he nqyer meant 
“ opposing the hon, baronet’s motion, by re- “ to impute to the Marquis of Wellesley any 
f * fusing to assent to the production, of die “ share in that event; but he had no hesi- 
** papers called for, until the object had been “ tation in saying he had his firm belief that 
fc distinctly stated, which object the papers “* the young Prince did not die a natural 
“ id question were alone to ascertain. He death"— —Well; but, with all these fine 
,f complained of a radical defectin the pre- reotirnents about humanity and justice and 
“ sent state pf the government in India, and nati nal character, the papers have Jain dor* 

“ sincerely believed that more governments ment before the House of Commons, eve* 

“ had been subverted by it in the foist, than , since the month of July tor August WQ4 
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an order for their production hnvingbeen 
made, upon the motion*^ Mr. Sheridan, 
more than ajftr before that, at which.time 
the facts of the revolution were, by him, 
fully slated to tl e House, who were told, 
that, until a strict inqniiy took place, and 
until justice was done, there would remain 
a foul stain upon the national -character! 
Fivd years is a tolerable while for a nation to 
remain quiet under such a stain, especially 
when it has so many honour able and even 
right honourable gentlemen to take care of 
it. But, the truth is, they have been so 
constantly occupied with weightier matters; 
with volunteer corps, of one of which Mr. 
Sheridan, aided by Majqr Downs, the un- » 
dertaker, is colonel; with car projects ; 
with catamaran projects; with parish 
bills and military, and finance plans; with 
laying on taxes; and with inveighing, in , 
strains so indignant, against the insatiable' 
ambition, the grasping rapacity, and the 
remorseless cruelty of Buonaparte, that 
they seem to have quite forgotten the 
the poor Nabob of the Carnatic ! Laud we 
the gods, that their memory has now been 
refreshed, and that, too, by a gentleman, 
whom Mr. Hiley Addington does really 
” acquit of being actuated by any motive of 
“ party or of vanity ! ”-V. The transac¬ 

tions relating to the Westminster Election 
are of great importance. On Thursday, the 
2 ()th ol'last month, ihe petition, inserted in 
my last, was presented to the House of 
Commons by Lord Folkestone. On the 
27 th, another petition was presented by Mr. 
Biddulph, from the independent, the pub¬ 
lic-spirited, and every way excellent electors 
of jibe liberty of St. Mprtin Le Grand, who 
complained, in language most indignant, of 
the delay, which, upon the motion of Mr. 
Sheridan himself, had been ordered to take 
place w ith respect tb /be consideration jsf 
the petition against hi/return. Since that, 
witnesses have been e&mnned at the bar, 
relative to the charges alledged in Mr, 
Pauli’s last petition. The result, as far as 
it can be known, is as well known to the 
feader as to myself; and, the observations 
which I intepd to make upon the evidence, 
tts well as upon the conduct of the par¬ 
ties, must* be reserved until I shall be in 
possession of the minutes of that evi¬ 
dence, ns taken down and printed by the 
order of the House; because, upon aryr 
other statement of that evidence it would 
he unfair to comment; and because, until 
the wboie of the proceedings are closed, 
it would be neither just nor pruderit to offer 
any eompvemar^upon any part of it. There 
have, however, ‘ appeared, in the Morning 
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| Chronicle and other paper*, w;hich, upon all 
occasions, praise the ministry, certain para¬ 
graphs reflecting upon the conduct of Mr. 
Pauli, which must not pass unnoticed.—— 
These papers, the same papers that, one 
day, published a bulletin under the name of 
Lord Howick, and in two days afterwards, 
declared that the ministry had never autho¬ 
rised any such .publication 5 these papers 
represent Drake, the principal witness, as 
a person of infamous character, and they 
accuse Mr. Pauli of having selected such a 
man as a witness. But, in the first place, 
it appears, that the man voluntarily offered 
himself to Mr. Pauli j in the next place, it 
is evident, that none but' . persons of infa¬ 
mous character will ever have any hand in 
bribery and corruption, and that, there¬ 
fore, if, in such cases, evidence be obtain¬ 
ed at all, it must come from some such 
source. But, when. Mr. PauTl was told, 
that the witness had married a daughter of 
the Right Honourable Richard BrinJfley She¬ 
ridan, and, of course, a sister of the Muster- 
Master General of Ireland, who, though he 
be at home, is also a captain in a regiment 
serving abroad ; when Mr. Pauli was told, 
by this Mr. Drake, that he had been active 
in supporting his Right Honourable relation 
during the election; when he considered, 
that this was one of our high-blooded oppo¬ 
nents, apd that though be might have none 
of the blood royal of the house of Sheridan 
flowing in his veins, yet, that he was become 
bone of the bone and flesh of the flesh of 
one who. had, and might, upon that ground, 
fairly be reckoned as' making one upon the 
list of the “ juvenile aristocracy,” whoop- 
posed us with so much zeal at the election, 
and whose characters had been 30 highly 
extolled by Mr. Sheridan; when Mr. Pauli 
considered all this, it is not, I think, very- 
surprising, that he should have thought Mr. 
Drake one of the very best witnesses that he 
could possibly obtain ; especially when he 
heard, .as the public has since heard, that 
Mr. Drake was a pensioner upon the list of 
Lloydts fund ! What! Were the circum¬ 
stances of his haVing married a daughter 
of a Privy Councillor, and of his having 
been honoured with a pension from the 
discriminating rewafders of merit at Lloyd’s; 
were these circumstances that rendered 
Mr. Drake’s character an object of sus¬ 
picion, and that argued a criminal inten¬ 
tion in Mr. Pauli to accept of hjm as a 
witness ? Answer me this, you 'venal 
scribes ! With me, indeed, these circum¬ 
stances would have weighed nothing at all 
in favout of Mr. Drake j but, it does not 
1 follow that Mr, Paul], who must naturally 
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have a very itrqng desire to overcome his 
enemies, and who must have felt a still 
closer interest than I could have felt, should 
view the circumstances in question in the 
same light that 1 should have viewed them. 

. -N ow, as to the eeneral character of 
Mr. Pauli and of Mr. Powell too, as far, at 
leist, as relates to transactions of the kind* 
here spoken of, Lara tolerably competent 
to speak. By turning to page 614 of the 
foregoing volume of the Register, the reader 
will perceive, that I there explicitly declared, 
that, from that moment, 1 would take, 
personally, no further part, in the West¬ 
minster contest. I disapproved of any 
proceedings with .a vietf of recovering .the ‘ 
seat, though 1 was, in my own mind, 4'ully 
convinced that Mr. Pauli was entitled to it. 
At the time when I expressed my disappro¬ 
bation,*! adverted to a speech of Mr. Sheri¬ 
dan, as reported in Dbbrett’s Debates under 
the date of the 20th of August, J797, where 
he is represented to have said, that “ he 
“ could show him (Lord Hawkesbury) that 
“ the proprietors of boroughs had acted 
“ upon a system that must be cut up by the 
roots, or this country could not stand. 

“ He would say, that thefy had bought 
* f boroughs, and afterwards voted away the 
" money and the rights «f the people, as if 
" both had been their absolute property. 

“ That there had been a man in tliat. House 
** who had seven or eight seats in it; that 
” he was connected with the minister, and 
“ that, without one foot of land in Ireland* 

" he was made an Irish peer. IJe could 
“ show him persons,’ who could not, in- 
“ deed, buy men arid sell them, because 
“ that was .not yet to be d<me; but, who 
“ bought and Sold boroughs, and with' 
them bought and sold the dearest interests 

*' of the people.”-After adverting ^to 

this passage, which had first been published 
in the news-papers and afterwards in a 
book, I gave*my reasons, which it would be 
quite unnecessary to state here, for exhorting 
Mr. Pauli to remain content with “ the post 
“ of honour.” Other persons were# how¬ 
ever, of a different opinion; and, as I was 
fully convinced that the cause was just, I 
did, when it had been once undertaken, 
Heartily wish it success 5 but, tagood wishes 
my domestic arrangements for the winter 
necessarily led me to confine myself, and, 

I have known, and do still know, very little 
more 0 / the transactions relating to the 
petition than what has reached me through 
thpse respectable vehicles, the London daily 
netf’s-papers. Butj of the conduct of both 
Mr. Pauli and Mr. Powell, during the elec¬ 
tion, a season, when, if ever, one would. 


think, men in their then situation would 
have been temptedjfo swerve from the path 
of morality, I $as well acquainted with 
all they dk^ and their conduct was such as 
to convince me, that, into whatever acts 
of imprudence the former might, by the 
warmth of his temper, be, at any time 
hurried, they were both perfectly honour¬ 
able men. Many were the instances, .in 
which, upon the condition of paying a 
guinea or two, Mr. Pauli was offered anurfl- 
ber of votes. Every such offer he rejected; 
writing to some such offerers, and verbally 
declaring to others, that he would never give 
a farthing for the vote of any man; that 
he was resolved to stand or fall by the 
free and unbiased ‘choice of the people, 
to whom he had tendered his services This 
was liis uniform conduct. There was no 
ostentation in it It was n%xt to impossible 
*90 disguise any thing from me, who was in 
his house during- the whole of the election, 
and without whose knowledge no transaction 
of any importance could have taken place. 
One particular instance of bis conduct will 
serve to illustrate liis character, as connect- 
edwith such matters. Amongst the persons, 
who, upon the issuing of his first advertise¬ 
ment, came flocking round him with volun¬ 
tary offers of service, was one who testified 
uncommon zeal, and who, in a short'time, 
brought him lists 6f hundreds of promised 
votes. In a few days, however, itappeared 
that this man was a common informer. When 
we received the first intimation of this, I 
really thought Mr. Pauli would have dropped 
upon the floor. “ Cobbett,” said he, “ I 
“ am sick at the thought of thisand he 
would actually have given an immediate or¬ 
der, that the canvassing book should be ta¬ 
ken from the mam and that js.e should be 
forbidden to ^coiwe again to the room 
of, his committee,\kad 1 not remonstra¬ 
ted against this precipitate step as likely 
unnecessarily to tlmow this active man into 
the service, of our enemies. “ In the ac- 
“ cepting of the voluntary services of coro- 
r ‘ rdon informers,” said I, “ you will still 
” keep at a due distance behind the pious 
“ members of the society for the Suppres- 
“ sion of Vice, as also behind the laws for 
** the detection of frauds upon the revenue 
We did, however, take care to have no 
more to do with the man. We got rid of 
him by an intermediate hint; and 1 do not 
believe that he attempted to do us any harm. 

—So scrupulous as this was Mr. Pauli. 
So perfectly honourable!—r—Wljat I hate 
said ol Inm I also say of Mr. PoWell, who 
was a partner in all our councils, and 
whose heart, j am convinced, is as pure 
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as his manners are amiable arid as his 
talents are bright ; forming,, in his whole 
moral character, not l&r than in his per¬ 
son, a striking contrast with the ftt once 
crafty and jjrofligate roan, whom 1 could 
name. . For orte, who am at ibis dis¬ 

tance from the scene, to assert positively, 
that,neither of these gentlemen have, by the 
natural warmth of the one, or by the zea¬ 
lous friendship of the other, been led into 
any act of indiscretion, would be presump¬ 
tuous i especially when 1 feel, that I my¬ 
self, under similar circumstances, might have 
acted indiscieetly. Rut, it will require some¬ 
thing much mote authentic than news-paper 
clamour to excite, in my mind, even a 
doubt as to their honour 3 and I beseech* 
the public, aud my readers in par¬ 
ticular, not to be in haste to form their 
opinions 3 but to .wait until the whole of the 
proceedings are closed, and until we havft 
been able to take a calm and impartial view' 
of those proceedings. If it should cleaily 
appear, that any dishonourable act has been 
intentionally committed by these gentlemen, 

I shall, bow much soever I may lament the 
occasion, be amongst the first to condemn 
them; but, if' it should not so appear, they 
will, in spite of the unanimous out-cry of the 
ignorant, the cowardly, and the corrupt, find 
me, I trust, the very last to desert them. 

I should have noticed, in this number, 
how the last seven days’ lies have again been 
succeeded; by the account of another French 
victory, which, it appears, will lead the 
French army to Konigsberg; but, in my es¬ 
timation of things, the fate of Westminster 
is of much more importance than that of 
Prussia, and of Russia into the bargain. 

Solley, 5th March, XSO 7 . 

DOMESTIC OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
RfiCArTuaE of BuLNqs/AvitES. From the 
London Gazette. Tpwning-street, Jaifu- 
ary27,\B07- 

{Concluded from page 35,] 

On the 13th in the morning, the detachment 
marines, under the command of Lieut. 
Swaile. was embarked from Ensenada, and 
his two Spanish field pieces spiked aud 
thrown intolbe river.—On the 14th, I sailed 
for this anchorage, where I arrived the fol¬ 
lowing day, and immediately addressed the 
Governor of Monte Video on the subject of 

our troops.-On the Kith, in consequence 

of receiving by Colonel Liniers' aid de-camp 
a leMBi from Gen. Ben sford, I dispatched 
two of' the transports to Buenos Ay res, where 
one-arrivefi on the 17 th 3 but from the pre- 
vatficaion of the Governor of Monte Video 
ift the frs> instance, and his subsequent dls- 


Rscaptare of Mucuos Ayres. 

honourable conduct, no troops have yet been 
embarked — - Whilst I h£d the honour of 
being on board the Leda, I had every reason 
to be satisfied with the zealous attention of 
Capt. Honyman, his officers, and ship’* 
company; and I cannot but express ray ex¬ 
treme approbation of the conduct of all the 
.officers and seamen, who were constantly 
employed in the small vessels and boats, un* 
der almost every privatum, and in the very 
severe and trying weather which we expe¬ 
rienced the last ten days.—I rqost sincerely 
regret, however, that my situation has im¬ 
posed on me the painful duty of making this 
report to their lordships, especially as it is 
done principally by materials collected from 
different people, which they probably, in 
many instances, deduced from vague and 
uncertain conclusions 5 if however it should 
hereafter appear that I hare failed in any in* 
stance to do ample justice to the conduct, 
energy, and prowess of Gen. Beresford, and 
the officers apd soldiers under his command, 
it hasp been owing to the limited scale of my 
communications since the 12 th, from the ex¬ 
treme jealousy of the enemy, apd not from 
any indisposition to appreciate their merits 
in the most liberal manner; a sentiment 
which I have held on every occasion, and 
publicly marked it in all my former dispatch¬ 
es.-1 have the honour to be, Sir, your 

obedient humble Servant,— H. Pofham. 
[Here follows the terms of capitulation, 
and the return of killed, wounded, and mis- 
sjng.] 

Diadem, Rio de la Plata, Oct. 9 , 1800. 

Sin,— —On the 5th instant, oft Lobes, 
wc fell in with the Rollo, having a detach¬ 
ment of the 38th on board; she sailed from 
the Cape in company with the Melantho, 
which was to the westward of her. I took 
the troops out of the Rollo, and sent her to 
Rio Grande, for the purpose of purchasing 
any flour or biscuit, and ascertaining whe¬ 
ther any quantity of the latter could be baked 
there.— On the 6 th we returned to this an¬ 
chorage, where we found the Protector, with 
the Adamant and Columbine transports, hav¬ 
ing on board detachments of the 38th, and 
the Diadem victualler. I lost, no time in or¬ 
dering ail the men of war to complete their 
provisions to^three months, for fear of any 
accident happening to the victualler.—On 
the "th # in the evening, the Medusa joined, 
with four of the Lancaster’s convoy; and 
Capt. Bouverie reported, that the Lancaster 
was to the eastward with the remaining twp 
ships, having the preceding night parted, 
their cables. The Leda joined the v^me 
evening, and Capt. Honyman reported, tjhgt 
( he bad detained a Danish ship, bound te 
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Monte Video, having on board the Governor 
of Valdivia.— : I intended to have dispatched 
the Wdlington this evening, but Col. Vassal 
particularly requested I would detain her till 
the arrival of the Lancaster, as Col. Back¬ 
house was a senior Lieut.--Col. to himself, 
and succeeding adventitiously to the com¬ 
mand of the army, he would naturally be 
desirous of making a report to the Duke of 
York of the state of his*force, and the ar¬ 
rangements he had made.—The weather wgs 
so hazy, and the current so strong to the’ 
southward, that the Lancaster did not join 
till the 12 th, in the evening; on the follow¬ 
ing day, as it appeared to me, that the com¬ 
manding officer of. the troops intended to 
make his first attempt on Montevideo, and 
was anxious to see that place, I directed 
Capt. Rowley to take all the transports to 
Flores Ray, and proceeded on the 14th oft" 
Monte Video, and‘then to Flores, where we 
arrived on the 15th in the morning. From 
the to the 27 th it blew so hard, that 
lfothing could be attempted; on the 2 §th, 
in the morning, the wind was easterly, and 
every circumstance &s favourable as possible, 
to trv the experiment. and, as the pilots as¬ 
sured us a flat ran off from the rocks of the 
town for a mile, making precisely the same 
water alongside of them as at that distance, I 
ordered Capt. Edmouds, who very hand¬ 
somely requested to remain till the experi¬ 
ment, was tried, and to command the leading 
transport, not to attend to the ostensible or¬ 
ders of leading down in three fathom, but to. 
haul in till he had small quarter lesstljree, to 
ascertain whether the flat really ran off as 
described, or not. Capt. Edmonds will ex¬ 
plain, the circumstance pally to Iheir lord- 
ships ; he borderdti as near the shore as he 
could, for the safety of the frigates, and then 
Was only Within random shot, and therefore 
1 would not let the Leda go down a second 
time, for unless the ships could have got 
well Within point-blank shot, there was no 
chance of making a breach for the ar/ny to 
land in the town. Although the enemy fi¬ 
red for more than an hour on oar ships, in 
consequence of their being* but little wind, I 
am happy to inform you that only one man 
was wounded.—As I now saw it was.impos- 
sible to get close enough in t<> make any 
breach in the south wall with tbd men of 
war, I proposed to Col. Backhouse to take 
Maldonado, wbic^t I should have attempted 
early in .the winter, tf the marines had not 
been fcft at Buenos Ayres.—Maldonado is an 
•excellent harbour, where the fleet can wa¬ 
ter, stnd get bullocks, which now really be¬ 
came very- necessary to recruit our. men — 
The island Gorreti, which forms the harbour 


ofMaldonado, is aery strong, and after the 
troops are landed to jpke the village, and the 
batteries on the seaflmast in reverse, I shall 
propose’to take the island by the navy, pro¬ 
vided it does not surrender to my summons. 
——I have the honour to be, <!?/>, your most 
obedilut Servant,- Home Popham. 

Diadem, Maldonado Harbour, Rio de la 
Plata, Oct. 30, 1806 . 

Sir,-1 considered it right to take pos¬ 

session of the harbour of Maldonado, as a 
safe anchorage for the ships now in the ri¬ 
ver, and those expected to arrive, indepen¬ 
dent of the supplies which that district could 
so abundantly furnish us with.—I, therefore, 
request that you will inform m£ Lords Com¬ 
missioners of the Admiralty, that the mo¬ 
ment I satisfied Brlg.-Gon. Backhouse of the. 
expediency of the measure, no time was lost 
in moving part of the 38th*regiment to the 
ifeda and Medusa, when they accompanied 
the Diadem to this place.—The frigates an¬ 
chored about five o'clock, yesterday evening, 
to the westward of the wcoternmost battery; 
and Capt. Honvmnn informed me by tele¬ 
graph, that the beach was smooth, and that 
the debarkation could be easily covered.——- 
At six. the troops from the Diadem assem¬ 
bled alongside the Leda, and a landing was 
immediately effected, without any opposi¬ 
tion ; but, as 1 thought it possible that the 
enemy might have a 'greater force than be 
shewed on the hills, and as the nearest trans¬ 
port was yet some distance from the roads, 
I ordered the marines of the Medusa, and a 
company of Blues, from each ship, to be 
Janded, to support the army, who entered, 
and took possession of the village of Maldo¬ 
nado before eight o’clock.-This morning 

I sent a summons to f the fortified Island of 
Gorreti, which fornp this harbour; and I 
inclose, for their Hardships' information, a 
cony of it, with* the\<aammandant’s answer, 
and my reply, whid&was accompanied by 
an assurance through Lieut. Wiseman of the 
Diadem, who was employed on this service, 
that I would not hold any further commu¬ 
nication with him, until his Majesty’s co¬ 
lours, which I sent for that purpose, were 

hoisted on the fort.-This proposition was 

acceded to, and the Spanish prisoners were 
immediately embarked, consisting of one 
captain, two lieutenants, one ensign, and one 

hundred and four men.-Gorreti is a very 

strong position, defended by twenty twenty- 
four pounders, in .four batteries, so placed as 
to 'command the roadstead, the eastern pas¬ 
sage between it and the Peninsula l and the 
only two practical beaches for landing. — ' — 
The troops were disembarked as they aft- 
rived, and the transports dkdered tb be wu- 
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tered as fnst as possible, and held in readi¬ 
ness for any other service.—It is impossible 
for me to conclude tbistS&patch, without as¬ 
suring their lordships that I continue to re¬ 
ceive the most cordial assistance from every 
officer and man in the squadron under my 
command j nor couid I observe the '•least 
abatement of their zeal, under .many consi¬ 
derable privations which they experienced 
daring the whole of this winter.—1 have the 
honour to be, &c.—H ome Popham. 

Return of ordnance taken in the Island of 

Gorreti.--Twenty twenty-four pounders, 

mounted on field carriages, side arms, and 
ammunition, complete.—Four twenty-four 
pounders, not 'mounted.—200 stand of arms,. 

and various other small* articles.- Home 

Popham. 

His Britannic Majesty’s ship Diadem, 
Rio dte la Plata, Oct. 30, 18C-5, 

Sir,— —His Britannic Majesty’s force* 
are in possession of Maldonado, and with a 
view to save time, as the general is on shore, 

I summon you to surrender the island of 
Gorreti.—Any opposition on your part, to 
such a force as is now in this bay, ’must be 
fruitless; and if you do not allow the offi¬ 
cer, who is charged with this letter, to hoist 
his Majesty's colours at the fort, and trust 
to the known liberality of the British na¬ 
tion, you will have to answer for all ths se¬ 
rious and inevitable consequences of an at¬ 
tack, whenever the general and myself think 
it expedient to make one. (Signed^ Home 
Popham ——To the Commandant of the 
Island of Gorreti. 

His Majesty's ship Diadem, Rio de la* 
Plata, October 30, 1S0(). 

Sir, -The island must surrender im¬ 

mediately.—The British nation always treats 

its prisoners with honour and liberality.- 

Private property is hell- sacred by British 
officers.—The SpanielmjfficSrs and men at 
Gofteti shall immediately join the prisoners 
already taken. (Signed) Home Popham. 

--To the Commandant of the Island of 

Gorreti. 

TRANSLATION. • 

Str,———T he honour of the Spanish arms 
not permitting me to surrender at discretion, 
as you desire? by your letter which you sent 
me, date(J,the 30lh instint, I trust you will 
grant me the terms which accompany this, 
to vindicate my honour with my superiors. 
Our Lord preserve you many years, 

Island of Gorreti, Oct, 30, 1806. 

Terms made in the Island of Gorreti, the 
30th Oqj. 1806.—1. The garrison to march 
out with all military bouours, keeping their 
arms, and the officers, serjeants, and corpo¬ 
rals, their swordS.—1J. All their effects to be ( 
embarked, and tarried to the Main by the 


British boats, there not being any on the 
island.—III. The garrison to be permitted 
to proceed to Monte Video, on condition of 
not bearing arms until exchanged.—IV. The 
remains ot aitillery and stores shall faithfully 
be delivered up.—V. No person to be per¬ 
mitted to enter the* island before it is eva¬ 
luated, except those intended to take pos¬ 
sesion.— —Augustin pE Lergs. —To the 
General of Great Britain. 


‘ ‘ FOREIGN OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
Continental War. — Twenty-second Bul¬ 
letin of the Grand French Army. (Con¬ 
cluded from page Q2.J 

The Emperor had all along by him, 
besides his imperial guard, a lafge body of 
troops, as a reserve to act in unforeseen 
events.—’Marshal Soult having got possession 
of the wood, which occupied him two hours 
made a move forwards. At that instant, the 
Emperor gave orders that the division of 
French cavalry in reserve should begin to 
take’ post, and that the two new divisions 
from the army of Marshal Ney should take 
station upon the field of battle by the rear.— 
All the troops of the reserve were advanced 
to the foremost line, which being thus 
strengthened; threw the enemy into disorder 
and they instantly retired —They retrieved 
themselves for about an hour j but were cast 
into dreadful confusion, at the moment when 
our division of dragoons and cuirassiers, hav¬ 
ing the Grand Duke of Berg at their head, 
.were able to take a part in the engagement. 
These brave cavaliers, aware that tie fate of 
the battle, especially at the conclusion of the 
day, depended upon them, bore the Prussians 
down before them in great confusion where- 
ever they met theffi. The Prussian caValry 
and infantry could not withstand the shock. 
In vain did they form themselves into a 
sefuare; five of their battalions were put to 
the rout; artillery, cavalry, infantry, all 
were surprised and taken. .The French 
came at the same instant to Weimar as the 
enemy, who found themselves pursued for 
six hjmrs.——On our right wing. Marshal 
Davoust did wonders. Not merely did he 
maintain his ground, but he. followed fight¬ 
ing for, the space of three hours against the 
great body .of the enemy's troops from the 
defiles of Koefen.—This officer, to a distin¬ 
guish^ bravery joins a vast deal of firmness, 
the first recommendation of a warrior. He 
was supported by Generals Gudin, Friant, 
Morand, Daultranne, chief of the general 
staff, and by the steady intrepidity of his 
brave light corps.—The result or the battle is 
lforo 30*000 to 40,000 prisoners of war, 300 
pieces of cannon, immense magazines and 
quantities of provisions. Among the pri- 
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sonera are more than twenty general*,* 
among others, several Kent.-generals; one is 
lieut.-gen. Schmettau. The amount of the 
loss of the Prussian arffty is enormous; it is 
estimated at above 20,000 killed and wound¬ 
ed. Marshal Mollendorf is wounded; the 
Duke of Brunswick and General Ruchel are 
killed, and Prince Henry of Prussia is; 
wounded desperately According to the ac¬ 
counts of deserters, prisoners of war, and 
flags oftruce, the disorder and confusion in 
the remainder of the enemy’s army is at the 
utmost.—On our side, we have only to la¬ 
ment the loss of Brigadier General De Belli, 
a brave soldier; and the wound of Brigade 
General Couroux. Among the killed are 
Colonels Verges of the 12th infantry of the 
line, Lamotte of the 30th, Barbenegre of the 
9 th regiment of hussars, Marigny of the 
28th chasseurs, Harispe of the 16 th light in¬ 
fantry, Da'.embourg of the 1 st dragoons, 
Nicolas of the 6 lst of the line, Viala of the 
.81st, and Higonet of the 108th.—The hus¬ 
sars and chasseurs displayed a valour on’this 
day, which entitles them to the highest 
praise. The Prussian cavalry were never 
able to stand against them, and all the affairs 
they had with the infantry were fortunate.— 
Of .the French infantry we shall say nothing. 

It is known, long since, that it is the best in¬ 
fantry in the world. The Emperor declares 
that the French cavalry, after the experience 
of the two last campaigns and last battle, has 
not its like,—The Prussian army has, in this 
campaign, lost every point of retreat in its. 
line of operations. Its left wing, followed 
by Marshal Davoust, begins its refreat to 
Weimar, at the same time that its right 
wing and centre take their retreat from 
Weimar toward Nsumburg. The confusion 
was, a therefore, extraordinary. The King 
was forced to retreat across the field, at the 
head of his regiment of cavalry. 0 

* 

Twenty-Third Bulletin of the Grand French 
Army. 

The Duke of Weimar passed, the Elbe at 
Haveiberg. Marshal Soult proceeded, on 
the 29 th, to Rathnau, and on the 30th to 
Wertenhausen.r-On the 29 th, the'column 
of the Duke of Weimar was at Rhinsberg, 
and the Prince of Ponte Corvo (Bernadotte) 
was at the same time at Furstenberg. There 
is. no doubt that this corps, consisting of 
14,000. men, have already fallen into the 
hands of the French army, or are at this mo¬ 
ment "in’ the act of surrendering. General 
Blucher also left Rhinsberg m the morning 
of the 29 th with 7,000 men, in order to pro¬ 
ceed to Stettin, but Marshal Lanneymd the 
Grand Duke of Berg had three days march in 
advance of him. This column is therefore 
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now in our power, or will be raptured with¬ 
in 48 hours,—In the last bulletin, we men¬ 
tioned that the Gr?*&l Duke of Berg, iu the 
aflairJof Prentatow, obliged the Prince of 
Hohenlobe, and bis 17,000 men, to lay 
down their arms. On the 29 th, an enemy's 
corpjf of <3000 men likewise capitulated to 
Gerferal Milhaud, at Passewalk. This gives 
t us 2000 horses more, with their saddles, har¬ 
nesses, and hangers. There fire, besides, 
more than 6000 horses, which the Emperor 
lias still at Spandau, after having mounted 
all his cavalry.--Marshal Soult having ar¬ 

rived at Rathnau, fell in with five squadrons 
of Saxon cavalry; they solicited a capitula¬ 
tion, which was granted. This produced a 
farther supply of500 horses for the army.— 
We have taken, up to this period, 150 stand 
of colours, among which are some embroi¬ 
dered by the hands of the. beautiful queen 
herself; a beauty which as proved as disas¬ 
trous to the people of Prussia, as that of He¬ 
len did to the Trojans.—The states of the 
Duke of Brunswick are taken possession of, 
aud it is beiieved that the Duke has fled to 
England.’ All his troops are disarmed. If 
he deserves the hatred of the French people, 
he has no less merited that of the Prussian 
nation and army; of the nation, which ac¬ 
cuses him of being one of the promoters of 
the war; o( the army, which complains of 
his manoeuvres, and all his military proceed¬ 
ings. The reliance so improperly placed on 
the young, gens-d’armes is pardonable: but 
the conduct of this prince, in the 72 d year of 
his age, exhibits an example of follyj the 
necessary consequences of which to himself 
can awaken no regret. What indeed is there 
in age to command respect, when the osten¬ 
tation and inconsidemtions of youth are 
joined to all the fraixtes of declining years? 
—The capitulation., M the 6,000 men men¬ 
tioned above to h-veyaken place on the 29 th 
waif concluded between Brigadier Hagle, 
commanding the regynent of Truenfcls, and 
the column detached by Prince Hohenlohe, 
and Lieut .-Col. Guillaume, of the 13th re¬ 
gimes! of horse chasseurs, who signed it in 
the name of Gen. Milhaud. It was stipu¬ 
lated that the whole corps should lay down 
their arms in the presence of the 13 th regi¬ 
ment of chasseurs and the 9 th dragoons, and 
surrender themselves prisoners of war. The 
officers were, however, allowed to retain 
their horses at,id baggage, and to depart on 
their parole. 

Twenty fourth Bulletin of the Grand French 
Army. * 

Stettin is in our possession : while the left 
wing of the Grand Duke if Berg’* Corps, 
commanded by Gen. Milhaud, forced a Prus- 
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»ian cdttmh of 6000 men to capitulate at a shrug of the shoulders. Sucfi, however. 
Passe walk, the right wing commanded by are the consequences ofHhe weakness of . 
General Lassalle, summoned the town of princes, and the carnation of ministers. It ' 
Stettin to surrender, which it did oii (i capi- would have beeo^ inote plain and a more 
•tulation, the terms Of which'are subjoined, honourable coarse dor the Emperor Alexan- 
Stettin is a town in a good state for defence, der, had be ratified the treaty of peace which 
■well armed, and provided with palliUdoes. his plenipotentiary Signed, and thereby given 
We found in it 100 pieces of cannon, and. repose to his country. In proportion as the 
Considerable magazines, with a garrison con,- war continues, the illusion of the power of 
listing of Gdbo fine troops, and a number of Russia will be exposed, and that false idea 
generals, who were made prisoners of War. will at last be completely removed*. It was 
Such is the result of the capitulation of Stet- 'the policy of Catherine to produce a great. 
tin, an event which can only be accounted impression by the display of her power-; and . 
for by the utter dismay which the destruc- she succeeded no less in that object than the" 
tion of the great Prussian army has produced present ministers will, by their extravagant 
on the Oder,' and over all the territory on (he efforts and folly} succeed in rendering the 
right bank of that river.—Of the whole of influence of Russia contemptible in Europe, 
that great army, 130,000 strong, not a man —On the 21st, the King of Holland arrived 
has crossed the Oder. They were all either with the advanced guard of the army of the 
taken or killed?except those who still wan- North at Gottingen. On the 26 th' Marshal 
der between the Elbe and the Oder, but vjho Mortier arrived at Fulda, with the two divi- 
will within four days be made prisoners of sions of the 8th Corps of the grand army, 
war. It is unnecessary to dwell on the im- commanded by the Generals Lagrange and 
portance of the reduction of Stettin, which is Dilpas.—At Munster, in the county of Main 
one of the first commercial towns of Prussia, and in other Prussian states, the King of Hol- 
and which secures to the army an excellent land found magazines and artillery. At Ful- 
line of operations.—As soon as the columns da ami at Brunswick, the arms ot the Prince 
commanded by the Duke of Weimar and of Orange and of the Duke have been re- 
General Blucher, which are cut off on the moved. Neither of these princes will reign 
right and left, and pursued on the rear, shall again. They were the principal instigator# 
iurrender, the army will take a few days of this new coalition.—The English would * 
rest.—Nothing has yet been learned respect- make no peace—they shall make it; but 
ing the Russians. We long much to see France will include more coasts and states in 
100,000 of them arrive, but the reports of her federative system, 
their march, we are afraid, are mere gasco- , — 

made ; they dare not meet us. The battle of Twenty-Fifth Bulletin of the Grand French 
Austerlitz is still before their eyes. But 'Army. 

what all intelligent persons must despise, is Berlin, Nov. 2.—'This day General Beau- 
to hear the Emperor Alexander and his di- mont presented to his Majesty the Emperor, 
recting senate dedate, that it was the allies fifty new flags and standards, lately taken 
of Russia who weres. defeated. It is well from the enemy. He rode through the prin- 
known over all EuroAe, that there is scarce cipal streets of the town with his dragoons, 
a family in Russia (fe* doei not wear mourn- .bearing these testimonials of victory. The 
ing, and it is not merely the loss of their al- number of standards taken since the battle 
lies they deplore. Besides, jg.5 pieces of of Jena, amounts, at this moment, to 200.— 
Russian canuon which were taken, and are Field Marshal Davoust having invested and 
now at Strasburgh, were not the cannon of summoned Custrin, a principal fortress of 
their allies. The 50 Russian stSndards Pnyssia Proper, that place has surrendered, 
which are hung up in the church of Notre and 4000 prisobers have been made there. 
jDame at Paris, are not the colours of their The officers return home on their parole, but 
allies. ITfc crowds of Russians who died in the privates are to be sent to Fiance. This 
our hospitals, or are imprisoned in our towns fortress, tfhich was well provided, is situated 
were not the soldiers of their allies.——But in the'middle of a morass, and possessed 
the Emperor Alexander, who commanded considerable magazines. It is one of--the 
so great an army'at Austerlitz and Wischau, most important conquests of ihe gnmdansy, 

*■ and who now displays so much ostentation, and gives us the command of all the places . 
did not, it seems, command the allies. The on the Oder.—Field Marshal Ney is*about to' 
prinCe t who capitulated, and bound himself commence the regular siege of Magdeburg, 
to evacuate Germany by forced marches, and it is probable that that fortress will not 
• was doubtless no allied prince. When mean make*much resistance.—On the 21st, the 
deceptions likfe these are resorted to, it it itnr Duke of Berg had his head quarters at Fried- 
possible lor one to hear them stated without l land. It appears from his maaxuvret -that 
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lie intends to attack the column commanded 
by the Prusaidh General Bila. General 
Beekdr had iaa action with General Buresart’s 
brigade of dragoons, on a plain in the front 
of the little town ofAnklati. The enemy, 
both cavalry and infantry, were thrown into 
complete confusion, atod our troops forced 
‘their way along with the Prussians into the, 
town, which was compelled to capitulate. , 
The number of prisoners taken in this place 
was 4000, the officers were dismissed on 
'their parole, and the soldiers were forward&l 
to France. Among the prisoners we found 
the troops composing the Royal Hussar Re- 

f iment of Guards, who, in the Seven Years’ 
Far, wete presented with tyger skin cloaks 
by the Empress Catherine, as a mark'of *her 
approbation of the conduct of that corps.— 
The military chest belonging to General Bi- 
lon’s corps, and a part of its baggage, had 
been removed over the Feme, and were on 
the territory of Swedish Pomerania. The 
. Grand Duke has demanded this property. 
On the 1st of November, the Duke had his 
head-quarters at Dimnin.—General Blucher 
and the Duke of Weimar being cut off from 
Stettin, made a movement as it' they meant 
to return towards the Elbe, but the Field 
Marshal had calculated on this manoeuvre, 
and there is no doubt but that both corps will 
fall into our hands.—The Field Marshal has 
concentrated his corps at Stettin, where 
more cannon and magazines are daily found. 

*—Our troops have already advanced into Po¬ 
land. Prince Jerome, with an army formed 
of the Bavarian and Wirtemberg troops, pro¬ 
ceeds to Silesia. His Majesty has appointed 
General Clarke, Governor of Berlip and of 
all Prussia, .and has already laid down the 
principles according to which the internal 
government of the country is to be adminis¬ 
tered.—The King of Holland advances into 
the Hanoverian territory, and Marshal Mbr- 
tier into that of Cassel. 

Proclamation of the Emperor and King. 
Soldiers!—You have justified my expec¬ 
tations, and worthily answered the ,conti- 
dence of the French people. You have sup¬ 
ported privations and fatigues with as much 
courage as you have shown intrepyFty and 
coolness in the midst < f combat^. You are 
the worthy defenders of the honour of my 
crown, and of the great people; asjong as 
you are animated with this spirit, nothing 
will be able to withstand you The cavalry 
have«vied with the infantry and artillery : I 
jio longer know which part of the army to 
.give the preference to. You are all good 
soldiers. These are the results qf our la¬ 
bours.—One of the first military powers of, 
Europe, who so lately dared to propose to 
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tf* a shatneful capitulation, is annihilated. 
The forests and “defiles of Franconia, tbb 

S ind the ^IJre, Which our 'forefather# 
’not have crossed in seven years, w» 
Crossed in sevlft days, and fought in 
terval four engagements, and a great 
. We have preceded at Potsdam and 
the renown of our victories. We 
nave made (>0,000 prisoners, tgken65 stands 
of colours, amongst which are those of the 
King of Prussia’s guards, 600 pieces of can¬ 
non, three fortresses, and upwards of twenty 
generals. Nevertheless, more than one half 
of you regret not to have fired a musket shot. 
All the provinces of the Prussian monarchy, 
ps far as the Oder, are in our power. — - ■ 
Soldiers, the Russirfhs boast of coming to us. 
We wilj march to meet them, and thus spare 
them half of the road; they shall again find 
Austerlitz in (he heart of Prussia. A nation 
•jvliich has so soon forgotten the generosity 
we showed it after that battle, in which its 
Emperor, court, and the wreck of its army 
were only indebted for their safety to the 
capitulation we granted them, is a nation 
which cannot successfully cope with us.— 
Nevertheless, while we march to meet the 
Russians, new armies, formed m the inte¬ 
rior of the empire, come to take our place, 
in order to keep our conquests. My whole 
people have risen, indignant'at the unworthy 
capitulation which the Prussian ministers, in 
their delirium, proposed to us. Our roads 
and our frontier towns are foil of conscripts, 
who burn to march in our footsteps. We 
will be nfc longer the sport of a treacherous 
peace, and we will not lay down our arms 
until we have obliged the English, those 
eternal enemies of our nation, to renounce 
the scheme of disturbing the Continent, and 
the tyranny of the Jens.—Soldiers. I cannot 
better express to yem the sentiments I enter¬ 
tain for you, than by4#llmg you that I bear 
in my heart the love yon daily show me.— 
From our Imperial*Camp at Potsqam, 26th 
October, 1806. By oi dar of the Emperor. 

(Signed) Napoleon. 

** 

Letter fiom II. 1. and R M. to the Archbi¬ 
shops and Bishops rf the Empire. 

Monsieur L’Eveque, the silccess we have 
just gained over our enemies, ’*hh the aid 
of Divine Providence, imposes on us, and 
on our people, the obligations of giving so¬ 
lemn thanks to the God of Armies. You 
Have seen by the last ndle of the King of 
Prussia, the necessity under, which we lay to 
draw our sword, in order to defend the mod 
precious wealth of onr people, honour. 
Whatever repugnance we mav have hail, 
we have been driven to the’last extremity hy 
our enemies \ they have been beaten and 
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confounded. On the receipt then of the by the Hereditary Prince; and that from the 
present, aasemfileotir people in the temples, period of the Hessian territories being eva- 
channt a Te Deum, andthider prayers to be cuated by the Erepch, until the battle of 
pot up to God for the rjosperity -It; has Jena, there was nought, but armaments 
granted our’arms.—This letten being fj»r no going forward at Cassel; and that in point 
other purpose, I entreat God, M. L'Ev ique, cf fact, the Hereditary Prince was more de- 

to have you in his holy keeping.-^rora sirous of marching gt the bead of Prussian 

our Imperial Camp, at Weimar, Oct. “j, troops, and to insult the French hy all sorts 

1808. (Signed) Napoleon. ^ of p; ovocation.-He will pay for his fren- 

*His eminence the Archbishop of Paris ' 1 zied conduct by the loss of his dominions, 
waited on his Imperial Highness the Prince There is not a principality in all Germany 
Arch-Chancellor of the Empire, in order to that has been so unifornnly the enemy of 
concert with him on the execution of the or- France. For many years its sovereigns sold 
ders of his Majesty. It was determined that the blood of their subjects to England, in 
the Te Deurn should be sung in the Metro- order to fight wi h it against France in the 
politan Church, on Sunday, the lpth of the two worlds. By this traffic of his troops the 
present month, at 12 o’clock; and that thte Prince in question has amassed great trea- 
same ceremonial should take place as was sures part of which, it is said, are shut up in 
observed last year, when Te Deums were Magdeburg, and part remitted to foreign 
song as thanks,for the memorable victories countries. This sordid avarice has caused 
of Ulm and Austerlitz. the catastrophe of his House, the existence 

— of which on our frontiers is incompatible 

2 6th Bulletin of the Grand French Army, with the safety of France ! It is at length 
Berlin, Oct. 31. The brigade of light ca- time to extinguish that which may cause the 
valry and dragoons, under General Rivaud, unhappiness of -40 millions of people, and 
forced /000 infantry, and 5 regiments of ca- bring trouble and disorder to their v ery doors, 
valry, to lay down their arms, on the 28th The English may yet corrupt certain sove- 
of Oct near Passewalk. On the same day, reigns by means of their gold, but the loss of 
the light cavalry of the reserve of the Grand the thrones of such sovereigns will be the 
Duke of Berg, under Gen. Lasalle, arrived inevitable consequence of such corruprion. 
before Stettin, and forced the governor to On the contrary, the allies of France will 
capitulate. There were found large magi- prosper and be aggrandized.—The people of 
zines, and 160 cannon, The garrison of Hesse Cassel will be more fortunate; eased 
'8000 men are prisoners of war. A column of the expense of vast military establish - 
ot 8000 men, under Gen. Blucher 1 , and one ments, they can follow the peaceful occupa- 
of 10,000, under the Duke of Saj^p Weimar, lions of agriculture; freed from a great part 
are surrounded between the'Elbe and Oder, of their taxes, they will be governed upon 
and must soon surrender. generotis and liberal' principles, as is France 

- and hertalhes. If the Fiench had been cou- 

2 7th Bulletin of the Grand French Army, quered, their country would have been dis- 

Berlin, Nov. .6', 180G. : -Marshal Mor- membered; it is just, fliereforo, that the 

tier, who commands tke 8th corps of the serious consequences of war should attach to 
Grand Army, arrived Cassel the 31st of those who provoked it, In this terrible 
October.—The Print® of .Hesse Cassel, Mar- game the chances should be equal. The 
shal in the service of Prussia, and his son, a Emperor has ordered the fortresses of Hanau 
general in the same service, have withdrawn and Marbonrg to be destroyed; all the maga- 
frora it. The Prince, in answer to the note zincs and arsenals to be removed to Mentz, 
which was transmitted to him, demanded all the troops disarmed, and the sovereign 
permission to march at the head of his own arnis*of Hesse Cassel every where to be ta- 
troops, along with those of France, against ken down.—These measures are not dicta- 
our enemies t Marshal Mortier replied, he ted by an insatiable ambition'; nor a thirst for 
had no orders touching such a proposition; further* conquests. The cabinet of the 

but that tile Prince having armed, after the Thuilleriesos induced to act so by its convic- 

declaration he had made through his minis- tion of the necessity of putting an end to a 
ter, M. de Malsbourg, at Paris, the least fur- contest such as the present, and causing a 
ther armament qp his part would be con?i- durable peace to succeed to this insensate 
dered as an act of hostility, as the Prussians war, instigated by the miserable ,nnd low 

had not violated his territories, but on the manoeuvres of agents, such as the Loftls Pa- 

contra ryowere received with pomp therein I get and Morpeth.___' 
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“ Si* Watkin Williams Wynne said: Iconcctve it liy duty to state to the House an opinion, which 
“ the conduct of the petitioner (Mr. Pauli) seems to h^ify. I have observed him, on different occasions, 
“ since the evidence was ordered to withdraw, goirffout of the House, and, from expressions, v/hich I 
“ heard fall from him, I feel convinced, he has bj/n communicating with the witnesses.”— Cowrie* 
newspaper, 3d MarA, 1807- ' ' 


4< M» Wh itbrsad said he had never had his eve off that part of the House since the commencement of this 

“ investigation; and assured the House that Afr. Pauli had never gone out.”- Cockier newspaper, 3l 

Match, 1807. 
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TO THE 

TREE AND INDEPENDENT ELECTORS 

■ OF THE 

CITY AND LIBERTIES OF WESTMINSTER. 

LETTER VIII. 

Gentlemen, 

In ray last letter (at page 3^1 and 
the following), I had the honour to submit 
to you some remarks upon the measure, 
which had, on the 20 th of February, been, 
by the House of Commons, adopted with 
respect to the time when the petition against 
tpe return of Mr. Sheridan was to be taken 
into consideration by the House. By 
way of postscript to that letter, I inserted 
the petition of Mr. Pauli, dated on the 425th 
of February, and presented by Lord Folke¬ 
stone, charging Mr. Sheridan and his agents 
with tampering with the witnesses intended 
to be brought forward against hinqp Upon 
the proceedings, in the House of Commons, 
consequent thereupon, I shall now have to 
bespeak your indulgence, while I offer you 
a few observations. 

But, before I proceed to this the chief 
purpose of my present letter, give me leave 
to recall your attention, for a moment,’, to 
the ground upon which Mr. Sheridan’s mo¬ 
tion for postponement was made and sup¬ 
ported. That ground was, that hjs coun¬ 
sellors, the counsellors whom lie had engag¬ 
ed to defend him, were absent upon 4 Jie cir¬ 
cuit. That nothing cobid be more futile 
than this pretence, and that it was a mere 
trick to shift off the day of trial, and of 
Mr. Sheridan’s possible ejection from his 
seat, was, I think, fully proved to you. 
But, Gentlemen, a case, admirably calcu¬ 
lated to remove all doubts as to the true cha¬ 
racter of that*-measure, has, in that same 
House of Commons, within these few days, 
.been decided. On the 6 th instant, a mo¬ 
tion was made, that the order for taking 
into consideration the petition against the 
return of Mr. Baring, for Taunton, should, 


be discharged, and that a new order should 
be made for taking it into consideration on a 
day more distant than the one before named; 
which motion was made upon the ground, 
expressly stated, that the petitioner’s agents 
were compelPed to be absent upon the JVestern 

1 Circuit -Mr. Baring complained, that 

he had not had sufficient notice of this mo¬ 
tion. But, LoVd Henry Petty said, that, 
" independent of a want of sufficient no- 
“ tice n the intervention of the ciicuit was 
“ never allowed by the House as a proper 
“ ground for delaying the examination of 
“ controverted elections and, accordingly, 
the motion was rejected! Thus, you see. 
Gentlemen, that the very ground, which 
was quite sufficient for the putting off the 
trial of Mr. Sheridan’s election, he being 
already seated and being upon the side of the 
ministry*, was no ground at all for putting 
off the trial of a petition, presented by a 
person, who was opposed to a ministerial 
member. Mr. Whitbread would tell you, 
perhaps, that he did not speak upon this 
last occasion, nor did his worthy associate, 
Peter Moore, or his worthy relation, Lord 
Howick, who supported the nqotion of Mr. 
Sheridan. But, 1” they did not, their bro¬ 
ther minister dfid ; awl they well knew what 
would be the consequence of his speaking. 
It was to this House, Gentlemen, that Mr. 
Pauli’s petition wa 3 presented! This is the 
House that would not suffer the petition of 
the’parish of St. Martin Le Grand to lie 
upon their table! This is the House by 
whom Mr. Pauli was reprimanded, and of 
which Mr. Sheridan and General Fitzpatrick 
are members! m 

With respect to the proceedings conse¬ 
quent upon Mr. Pauli’s last petition, the 
last of the many efforts which he has hi¬ 
therto made for the maintenance of your 
rights, and the rights of the people of Eng¬ 
land in general, I shall, at preset, touch 
upon only two or three topics, and those not 
immediately connected with the met its of 
the case 5 because, I. am resolved not to en- 
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tertlpon tfeose, ittiHLl hate bad full time to “ “ and from expressions which 1 heard fall 

examine and to analyse the whole of the “ “ from him, I feel convinoed he has teen 

evidence, as printed by oflter of the House, “ “ communicating with the witness’’ 

and as furnishing the mrr^'bf formii g a " Mr. Paull, who, as a petitioner, was 
just judgment upon fe$.frMdeciSion, \ ; ith “ entitled to a seat under the gallery, im- 
wbith you will, in nil probability, have b§en “ mediately carpe forward and .addressed 
acquainted before this sheet will reach y\uir “ the chair—“ Mr. Speaker, I feel myself 

hands.--The first topic, to which I b<% “ “ called upon by the principles of honour 

leave to draw your attention, is, the refin- r, “ “ and the impulse of a manly spirit, to 

manding of Mr. Pauli. And, here. I shall ie “ deny the gross charge that has been 

first take the account of that famous trans- “ “ made against me, by the hon. baronet; 

action, as I find it reported in the Morning “ at I must say, it is loth unfounded and 
Chronicle of the 3d instant; and, you will “ “ unjust. The situation in which I am 
not fail to recollect. Gentlemen, that all “ “ at present placed, forbids me from 
these daily prints, through which the re- “ “making any further comment; but I 
■ports, in the first instance, find their way “ “ could not continue silent, when such 
to the public, were opposed to us at the late “ ‘“an accusation was made against ms, in 
election, treated us with every species of “ “ addition to the numerous calumnies and 
unfairness, slandered us in the most loul and “ “misrepresentations, in which the right 
base manner, .leagued themselves with play- “ ‘ hon. gent., my opponent, has this 
actors, prostitutes, and saints, with* Crip- “ “ night so frequently indulged himself.” 

.plegate and Newgate and Hcllgate and their 1 -" The Speaker observed that the 

sister Billingsgate, to frustrate your views, to “ house would judge for itself what it was 
deprive you of the real use of your elec- “ proper for it to do after the proceeding 
tion rights, You will bear in tmnd, that it “ that had just taken place, and which ap¬ 
is from these detestable prints that the “ peared to him so extraordinary that he 
account of the proceedings in question “ should abstain from denominating it. lie 
must, as yet. betaken. With this fact in “ wished also to collect the sense of the 
your minds, you will be able to form a cor- “ house as to its practice, in the case of peti- 
rect judgment of the transaction as related “ tiondrs who prayed to be heard by them- 

in the following report.-“ General “ selves or their counsel, whether having 

“ rjtirrs moved, that the standing order “ made their election to be heard by their 
“ of the House should be enforced by di- “ counsel, theydid not relinquish their right to 
" reeling the Petitioner to withdraw with “ be heard by themselves.—L ordHowick 
** his counsel, he having appeared to him “ had been so surprised at the extraordinary 
,e to have gone out to communicate with the “ conduct of the petitioner, that he had 

" witness. --I^b Speaker observed, that “ only been prevented ly his feelings horn 

“ it was undoubtedly competent to any “ calling the attention of the House to the 
“ hon. member to enforce the standing or- “ gross, insolent, and outrageous proceed- 
“ der, though by the courtesy of the house, “ ing. He thought the House" was ca'led 
“ "when parties and counsel were ordered to “ upon to adopt some measure, in vindiea- 
“ withdraw,* they were trsnally allowed up- “ tion of its own dignity ; and recommended 
u on removing from the ba^ to remain still “ that the petitioner should be brought to 
“ in the house.—- oTr Gilbert HeatVj- “*the bar, and acquainted by the Speaker 
“ cotb hoped that the hon. member would “ with the sense entertained by the House 

“ »6t press his motion, and that Mr. Paull " of the impropriety of his conduct.—— 

“ would have an equal measure of justice “ Lohi> A. Hamilton urged in mitigation, 

with his right hon. friend.——The whole “not in justification of the petitioner, 
" of'tlie evidence respecting the letter was " fhe*f«elings that must have been excited 
“ then ordered to be expunged, and the “ by the statement made by the hon Ge* 

“ counsel were called in, and again in- “ neral under the gallery.'- General 

“ structec^by the Speaker to confine their ** Phipps and Sir A. Wellesley stated*. 

“ examination to facts connected with the “ that tlvay* had thought Mr, Paull had 

“ charges of tampering with witnesses, or “ withdrawn out of the house; though it 

“attempting to suppress evidence.- “ might have happened, thal, from their Ri- 

Sir W. W. Wynne said, “ Mr. Speak- “ tuation, they could riot see him, whilst he 

" “ er, I conceive it iny duty to stale to “ still remained below the bar.----M r. 

«*• “ the house an opinion, which the con- “ Whitbread had never had his eye off 

•* “ itucf of the petitioner seems to justify. “ that par P of the house since the corn** 

•• “ / have of served him, on different occa- “ menrement of this investigation, and as- 

“ IfV.u.w, since* the evidence was ordered “ sured^the house that Mr. Paull had never 

w’thdi *w. going out q/ th- house, (» “ gone out.—— Lor® Hovvick thought 
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« that the coarse proposed was the most 
*' i mitigated f «aceeding that could be adopt- 
«* ed.—t-Ma. Fulls a said a few words in 
" mitigation, and Ms. Bak.sk considered 
" the conduct of the petitioner so improper, 
“ indecent , and outrageous, that he subtnit- 
* f ted to the house whether it would not be 


better that the house should not hare any \ji:^fans or other) prevail to become our pro- 
direct communication with him, bat thay|pitiator, that is to say, before we can bring 
* v u “ A " ~- ; —*\ our prayer before the House* we must ’ob- 


“ whatever was tb bedone on \he occasion? 
“ shquld be done through the Sergeant at 
“ Arms .—The motion of Lord Howick Vras 
“ then agreed to, and the petitioner and 
“ his counsel having been then called in, the 
“ Speaker addressed#ltim in the following 
terms “ Mr Pagll, I am directed by 
*' “ the house to acquaint you, that ift its 
“ judgment you have been guilty of great 
4 ‘ “ impropriety of conduct, and eommit- 
“ a,gross outrage upon the privileges of 
“ “ the house. 1 am also directed to ac- 
,c “ quaint you, that you having made your 
*' “ election to be heard by your counsel, 
f‘ “ are no longer entitled .according Jo the 
“ practice of this house, to be heard by 
** “ yourself. 1 grrf also directed to inform 
* f ” the counsel, tb3t they confine their ex- 
“ amination to matters of fact respecting 
“ the tampering with witnesses, and sup- 

pressing of evidence.”-Gentlemen, 

Jet us “ read, mark, learn, and inwardly di- 
Mt gest” this; let us bear it constanily in 
mind. One of the objects of my inserting it 
in this place is, that we may, at all times, 
have it at hand. The hireling crew (in the 
gallery, I mean) may sneer at us for all this*; 
out let us be patient, pad indulge the hope, 
that they will not always be in a situation to 
•neeratus .—Tim right, as it is stillcallcd, of 
petitioning, has bepn highly estimated by those 
.{most of them placed or pensioned) who 
have written upon our “ invaluable consti¬ 
tution though, at first sight, and to vulgar 
observers, there does not appear to be afty 
thing very valuable, any thing very worthy 
of boasting of, in the being permitted to 
pray., Prayer is recommended to the peni¬ 
tent sinner, the guilty culprit; and, the 
Wretch wild has neither clothes to cover him 
nor straw whereon to lay his head nor bread 
wherewith to sustain his miserable exis¬ 
tence, is permUted to pray; nay, fie prays 
without permission, and he suift his words 
to (lie occasion. Observe, that I do not say, 
that to approach the House of Corarfions iu 
the form ot a ptayrr is not proper; though, 
I .Ru|st»think, mat the persons praying, 
vrhen they consider that U is “ their rep> e- 
ientatives" that the.) are addr&siag, might 
be excused, if, iu complaining of grievances 
sadly oppressive, they were not , to*express 
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cringing, and degrading. Bat, Gentlemen, 
let the language be what it may, we can 
nora of os, thrash permitted to write a 
pralefr, utter* lfr£\prayer to the objects of 
our|supplica ; ;our own moutlis. It 
mult be so uttered by some one of the 
members, upon whom we may (l-y some 


tain die special consent and approbation of 
one of Us own member?. Having succeed¬ 
ed so far, our petition is allowed to be read 
by n clerk, who sits at a table in the middle 
of the House; and, a very great comfort it is 
to one to know, that one's prayer has passed 
’through the lips ofia man who wears a black 
gown and a three-tailed wig, and who, as it 
were for the*purpose of preserving clean 
hands, ahvays.writes in gloves. But, though 
L read, it is not yet certain, thatonr peti¬ 
tion will be attended to. Attended to, did I 
say ? It must first undergo the ceremony 
of a motion aud of a vote, it must have a 
majority in its favour before it can be per¬ 
mitted to lie upon the table; and, when it 
has arrived at that honour, another motion 
and another vote of the majority is re¬ 
quired before any thing can be done in con¬ 
sequence of this our humble prayer; for 
“ humble” it must be, that being a quality 
absolutely indispensable. It may so happen, 
that in the end tlie petitioner may be called 
to the bar of the House; and being there, 
how he is liable to be treated you have seen 
in the case of Mr. Pauli, who ought qpw to 
he dearer to us tenfold than he was before. 
ILs conduct, tlie whole of his public con¬ 
duct, has been such as it is our duty, and 
our interest, to shew our approbation of., 
There is a deadly struggle between us and 
our implacable equnies : one nr the other 
must and will Well; and he has, upon our 
side, olfered himself SS the first sacrifice. 

The next topic which I wish now to 
touch upon is, the evidence of Mr. Hart, 
evidence which was eflaccd, upon die mo¬ 
tion ft ford llouick ; and had it not been 
efiaced, I should not now have commented 
upon it. This Mr. Plai t was the person, 
who, as a reputed common informer, I spoke 
of in my last Hegtster, at page 370, and who, 
a sap pears from die report oi the dffiate oltbe 
5th instant, was called, as a witness upon the 
side of Mr* Sheridan. You will please to ob- 
sarvo, GenUemen, that, all along, during tb* 
examination of Mr. Pauli’s witnesses, conti¬ 
nual objection* were made by the House to 
the euiering into any matter tending to an¬ 
ticipate the evidence upou the trial, of Mr. 
Sheridan’s return, and that, to Mn Paullls 
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&esA»elv<k* in language excessively bumble, y eouasw, repeated instructions were give to 
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keep strictly and soUdy to the subject of tam- 
‘periitg, as alleged against Mr. Sheridan and 
his agents; Yet (and VI beseech you to 
mark and to. rememtyjfcltfte fact,)] iMr. 
Hart'a evidence, whic^i,leaded sblely to jnat¬ 
ters during the election, was taken b)k the 
House 5 and, as to its being afterward? ef¬ 
faced, of that we shall speak more by-abd? 
by, Mr. Sheridan’s avowed object in bring¬ 
ing forward r Mr. Hart was to shew, that 
Mr. Panil bad employed vile agents against 
him 5 and, for this purpose, he had possessed 
himself of certain notes, written by Mr. 
Pauli to Mr. Hart, during the election. I 
have, at page 370, truly given the whole of 
thehistory of this connection with Mr. Hart, 
Whom I, hewever, think a much honester 
and worthier man than many an one of se¬ 
veral hundreds that I have *known in the 
•world, and that ‘•I could now point out to 
you. But, yet, when Mr. Hart was calle^ 
to the bar, Mr. Pauli must have fejt great 
anxiety, because be was not permitted to 
explain the nature and duration of the con¬ 
nection between him and the witness. But, 
Gentlemen, the man whose bredst speaks 
•peace need be afraid of nothing; no, not 
even at the bar of the House of Commons 
petitioning against a ministerial member. 
Mr. Hart stated, and he truly stated, that he 
bad never had any knowledge of Mr. Pauli 
-until the Westminster election, when he vo¬ 
luntarily offered his services j that he was 
not of Mr. Pauli’s Committee ; that he was 
no agent of Mr. Pauli’s; that he never had, 
in hie life, received, either (jirectly or indi¬ 
rectly, a sixpence of money from that gen¬ 
tleman, Mr. Sheridan, who you will per- 
’<reive was at once an advocate for himself, a 
judge, and a juror upon this case, asked Mr. 
Hart, “ were you rn^t frequently in Mr. 
“ Pauli’s larriage, during the election ?” 
The answer was: ‘ r Nd. I was once, 
“ from accident, in Mr. Pauli’s carriage . 6 It 
“ was on my representing to him, that, at 
“ the distance of two streets, there were 
" twenty voters, upon whom I wished him 
to call without any delay. He leaped ra- 
“ tfidly into his carriage, and I followed 
him, without being asked.” Such was 
the purportK)f his evidence; indeed such it 
appears tg.have been, almost word for word. 
Now, mark. Every question, which in the 
most distant manner, related to the election, 
Mr. Pauli and his counsel were strictly for¬ 
bidden to put. All the questions put *to 
Mr. Hart related to the election solely. All 
the answers were in Mr. Pauli’s favour; and 
/the whole of Mr. Hart’s examination was, 
tiympan the motion of Lord Howick, or- 
V feted to be eppungtd /-——As to the notes 


of Mr. Pauli to Mr. Hart, they were merely 
expressive of approbation of his sseal; ap¬ 
proving of the cards that he had got printed 
and circulated ; and saying that Mr. Pauli 
would canvas the places that he had pointed 
out to him. Now, mark again. These 
notes, which had been procured by Mr She¬ 
ridan from Mr. Hart, were produced to 
Mr. Pauli by Mr. Sheridan with solemn 
pomp; they were instantly acknowledged 
by Mr. Pauli without his first reading„them; 
btit, Mr. Sheridan, whencailcd upon to give 
them in evidence, declined, upon saying, 
that it •lever had been his intention to use 
them! First the noftes are obtained from 
Mr. Hart; they are caused to be prov¬ 
ed ‘by Mr. Pauli, with a view of shew¬ 
ing his intimacy with Mr. Hart; Mr. 
Hart is,then called in, but gives no 
evidence that is not creditable to Mr, Pauli; 
and then, when Mr. Pauli naturally wishes 
to be called to the bar in order that the na¬ 
ture and duration of the alleged intimacy 
mayffie explained, Mr. Sheridan, in order to 
prevent this explanation, puts up the letters, 
produced before by hfrn.and proved by Mr. 
Pauli, and says, “ I do not mean to make use 
of them f” To you,'.Gentlemen, a bare state¬ 
ment of these facts is quite sufficient.- 

But, it is further to be noticed, that this con¬ 
nection with Mr. Hart; this having accept¬ 
ed of the voluntary services of Mr. Hart, was 
intended to cast an odium upon the charac¬ 
ter and upon the general conduct of Mr. 
Pauli. But, Mr. Sheridan, after being ac¬ 
quainted with the imputed character of Mr. 
Halt (Which Mr. Paqll was not), finds him 
out; possesses himself of Mr. Pauli’s notes 
to him ; and brings him up as an evidence 
upon his own side. Mr. faull, the moment 
he was informed of the imputed character of 
Mr. Hart, did, as I stated at page 370, in¬ 
stantly order him to be discountenanced, and 
absolutely refused ever to speak with him 
again, though at the evident risk of doing 
much injury to his election. You, Gentle¬ 
men, Will want nothing but the facts to guide 
you in forming a judgment upon the conduct 
of the two men.—.—As analogous to the case 
of Mr. Hart, and as illustrative of Mr, Pauli's 
conduct during the election, suffer me to re¬ 
mind some of you, and to inform others of 
the case oFMr. Le Maitre, who had volun¬ 
tarily come to the committee room, and was 
there engaged in endeavouring to trace out 
for us a better mode of canvassing, when 
Mr. Pauli recollected that he was one of the 
persons, who had been accused of having 
had a share^n what was called the pop¬ 
gun plot.” Mr. Pauli, without a moment’s 
hesitation, ordered that he should be sent 
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away from th$ room, with an order to the 
door-keeper not again to admit him. Against 
this I remonstrated. 1 obserjted, that this 
was to sanction the abominable principle 
which the hired “Anti-Jacobins” were daily 
preaching up; that, qj this rate, there never 
would, and never could be an end to those 
mutual animosities, by the means of which 
Pitt had ruled the nation fot* seven years* 
with Jhe Habeas Corpus Act suspended; 
that, though Mr.Le Maitre had been‘ac¬ 
cused, he had been found not guilty, and 
that, at the very worst, be was only one of 
those reformers, whom Mr. Grey (who has 
now changed his name to that of Lord How- 
ick), Mr. Whitbread, "Mr. Tierney, JVIr. 
Sheridan, and others, had justified, and 
some of whom had actually been acquitted in 
a courj of justice, upon the opinion of the 
judge, expressly declared, that they had act¬ 
ed merely upon the principles inqulcated 
formerly by Pitt and the Duke of Richmond; 
'that Mr. Le Maitre might have been a ja- 
‘cobin, but that Redhead Yorke, who had 
lam, under such a -charge, some years in 
jail, was now a remarkably loyal man, and 
received, 1 believed, some of the public mo¬ 
ney annually, having lately conducted a pa¬ 
per called “ the Pilot,” under the auspices 
of the Secretary of theTreasury, even during 
the administration of those famous “ king’s 
friends,” Mr. Addington and Lords Eldon 
and Hawkesbury; that Mr. Huskisson, a 
member of the late ministry, a bosom favou¬ 
rite and a creditor of the late “ heaven* 
born” person, who lent *£40,000. of the 
public money to Boyd and Benfield, was a 
member of the Jacobin Club at Paris, where 
he preached the destruction of titles and 
of tithes; that thijfgentleman, who has now a 
pension of twelve hundred pounds a year out 
of the public money, and Mr. \Viudh%m 
were, at one and the same- time, members of 
the Mother Club of theJacobi»9 at Paris; 
and that, cohxidering the age of Mf. Le 
Maitre, and taking into view all the. above 
mentioned circumstances, it would be exces¬ 
sive folly, not unmixed, I ,vas afraid,* with 
some degree of baseness, to turn our backs 
upon him. Notwithstanding- this remon¬ 
strance, however, which was, too, if»I recol¬ 
lect right, hacked by Mr. Powell, Mr. Pauli 
insisted upon the step being taken, and to 
me, though much against my will, fell the 
the task of communicating his wish to Mr. 
Le Maijre, who behaved upon the occasion 
as*a rffan who deeply felt the imputation cast 
upon him, but whose public-spirit triumphed 
over his private feelings.—To those amongst 
you. Gentlemen, who were intimately ac- 
fuainted with our proceedings, the state¬ 


ment of this fact was not necessary. You 
know, that the wMble of Mr. Pauli's conduct 
wasfeir, bonou^^e, and open. And, as to, 
nods, I, probafefpHrrote five hundred du¬ 
ring the elections and, I hereby give perfect 
liberty to every person in possession of let- 
notes, or cards of mine, upon the sub¬ 
ject of that election, or, though in the re¬ 
motest degree, connected wish it, to iriake 
them public, at any time, or in any manner, 
that they please. I should in vain attempt 
to recollect whom I wiote to or what I 
wrote; but, though I cannot trust to my 
memory, I can safely trust to those princi¬ 
ples, upon which we all acted in that glo- 
•rious struggle against the combined efforts 
of our profligate though powerful enemies. 

In calling your attention to the third to¬ 
pic which I hqd in view,.I feel that some- 
, thing more than a mere rhetorical apology is 
•^necessary. What I have to say here, relates 
principally to my own conduct; but, 1 beg 
leave.to assure you, that, though I am not 
without a desire, and a very anxious one too, 
to stand swell in the opinions of the sensible 
and honest part of my countrymen, and par¬ 
ticularly in your opinions, 1 .should not, at 
the present time, make any remark upon the 
part of Mr. Homan’s evidence, which re¬ 
lated to the circumstance of Mr. Drake’s 
Jiaving leen at Batley, did I not think that 
my silence upon the subject might, possibly, 
in one way or another, prove, in some degree 
injurious* to our public cause-Mr. Ho¬ 

man, on the 5th instant, informed the 
House of Comhions, that, at a recent ’meet¬ 
ing between him and Mr. Drake, at which 
meeting, observe, Mr. Sheridan also was 
present, Mr. Drake told him (Mr. Homan), 
that he had just returned from Hampshire, 
where he had been hunting with Air. Cob - 

Lett, who lived,in*a pig-stye. - As to the 

piitee, in which a malrtives, the thing, espe¬ 
cially as connected with transactions like 
those of which we Ire now speaking, is of 
very little consequence; and, if Mr. Drake 
were, in a quiet moment, to ask his heart 
which was most to be envied, William Cob- 
bet t in a pig-stye', or Richard Brinsley She¬ 
ridan, with “ Right Honourable” thereunto 
prefixed, in Somerset Palace, 1 do, I must 
confess, not think so badly of tke heart of 
Mr. Drake as to entertain much fear that 
the answer would be unfavourable to me j 
so that, it is hard to say, considering the na¬ 
tural lonfusionof the mind of the Bishop of 
Killala’s nephew, what distinct rational ob¬ 
ject he could have had in view, intfbus gra¬ 
tuitously treating his hontiurable and right 
honourable hearers with a gaily, s^hich, ifl 
i all probability, escaped from Mr. Drake over 
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* bottle. But, Gentlemen, Mr. Drake’s 
g 0 f n g a hunting mtk. meten quite another 
things and, though Mr.JfcdEridan was,; as 
the newspapers inforrrkrf^so «andid, Iso 
very candid, as to observeroche House, tl: at, 
notwithstanding the rumours that were 
afloat respecting Mr. Cobbett, he had reason, 
to be satisfied, that 1 had not had any hand 
in thfe •• abominable conspiracy," which had 
(good roan !) been carrying on against him ; 
though this virtuous person had the exces¬ 
sive candour thus to compliment me at the 
expense of Mr. Pauli, Mr. Powell,-and at 
the expense of your and the nation’s cause, I 
cannot so let tire matter pass. His compli¬ 
ments, as I had the honour to declare to you, ' 
at the Crown and Anchor, I despise. Nor 
should I (for there is no accounting for 
tastes) be but vesy little anxipus about the 
opinions of those, to whom, upon any occa¬ 
sion, he might immediately address himself. c 
But, to you. Gentlemen, you, the free and 
independent, the unplaced, unpensioned, 
unboaght, unsold, and unperjured-electors of 
Westminster, 1 owe a full and true account of 
Mr. Drake’s visit to me j and that account 1 

will now give you.-Some time about a 

month ago (for I cannot, at this moment, lay 
my hand upon the lettci), Mr. Pauli wiote 
to me, stating, that the principal witness 
against Mr. Sheridan, whose name was, 
Drake, found himself so annoyed by appli¬ 
cations on. the part of Mr. Sheridan and hi* 
ageuts, that he had expressed a wish‘to retire 
to tlie^ country, until near the day of trill; 
that, io thiswisk, he, Mr. PSull, had con¬ 
sented, with the unanimous advice of his 
legal advisers $ and, he added a request, that 
I would provide a lodging for him until the 
finite before mentioned. Owing to my be¬ 
ing very much engaged, the letter (it being 
at the latter part of the week.) was not sent 
for to Bishop’s Waltham, until two days af¬ 
ter its arrival there. When I got it, I wrote 
for answer, that, though*'! was sure, that no¬ 
thing dishonourable would be thought of, 
either by him or Mr. Powell, and, though 
the characters of Messrs. Plomer and iVar- 
ren were a sufficient guarantee for the leg; - 
jify of the stgp proposed to be taken ; yet, 
that, such was my aversion to everything 
secret or effvert, that, with all my regard for 
him, with all my gratitude towards him for 
his unparalleled exertiops in the ppbliccause, 
and with all my anxiety for his success, 1 
couid not consent to have any hand in this 
affair. This letter was scarcely gone fiom 
my Hons*, when Mr. Drake an iveil, accom¬ 
panied with other persons, m a post-chaise. 
They u y>; to ay tun in the village, and Mr. 
Drake came to me alone, bearing a short 


ote from Mr. Powell, merely introducing 
the bearer to me. After a few words of in¬ 
troductory conversation, I spoke to him, aa 
nearly as I can now recollect, in the follow¬ 
ing words i 41 It seems very strange to me, 
“ Sir, that you, who,are a gentleman by 
" profession, and who bear about you bo- 
1, “ nourable wounds, should not have found 
v ' yourself possessed qf firmness sufficient to 
“ drive from your door the importunate ap- 
" piicanls of whom you speak. It lias been 
” nay way, through life, to have a hand in 
“ nothing that seeks disguise; therefore, 
“ for the reasons which I have more fully 
“ stated to Mr. PaulJ, I will have no hand 
" intthis affair; and, though it is extremely 
“ painful to me, though it is the first time 
“ and I rrpst it will be the last time in my 
" life, that the like has occurred, or will 
“ occur to me, I will not even offer you re- 
u fiesluneut, and, I further think it right to 
“ inform you, that if you remain in the 
“ village this night, I shall, in my next Re- 
“ gisrer, think it necessary to disclaim ahy 
“ share in the transacti«n. I would recom- 
“ mend to you to go back immediately to 
Alresford. and there wait for the instruc- 
** tions of Mr. Paul] or Mr. Powell; and, 
" though I will ask you no questions touch- 
" ing your evidence, I most earnestly exhort 
“ you to speak the truth, 1ft the con.se- 
“ qbence be what it may." To which he. 
answered, that nothing should tempt him to 
deviate from the truth j and here we parted; 
h'e going towards the inn, and I to my work 
in the garden, at which I was when he ar¬ 
rived. After he was gone, however, I must 
confess, that the'reflection of having been, 
for the first time in my life, guilty of what 
might, I was afraid, be‘considered as a 
breach of hospitality, and that, too, towards 
onp, who, whatever his faults might be, had. 
been half shot to pieces in the service of hia 
country, gave me great pain; and now that 
I am fully acquainted with all "the circum¬ 
stances, now that I see the unfounded cla¬ 
mours that have been raised against this gen¬ 
tleman, I am convinced, that, in being’over- 
scrupulous, I acted wrong; a conviction, the 
feelings arising from which afe by no means 
assuaged by tlie reflection, that a suspicion 
may, possibly, have been enicrtained of ray 
having wished to secure a reputation tor pu¬ 
rity i.t she risk of that of mv friends; than 
which, however, I trust you will believe, 
nothing could be further from my liqirt. 

I remain, *' ' ' 

Gentlemen, 

Your faithful friend, 

* And obedient servant, 

Bothy, Merck 12 , 1807. W«. Cobbett# 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

4 The article}, which -would have come un¬ 
der this head, must) on account of the fore¬ 
going letter,-be postponed till my next. I 
must, however, beg leave to refer my readers 
tp the petition of the Honourable Cochrane 
Johnstone, which, tltanks to Mr. Whitbread, 
has been presented to the House of Com¬ 
mons and ordered to lie uppn- the table 
Every man in the kingdom should read this 

petition,-1 .also beg leave to point oyt to 

the particular attention of the reader,. *Xhe 
letter, signed A. O upon the important sub¬ 
ject of the poor, in the writer of which excel¬ 
lent letter, the check-population philosopher, 
Mr, Malthus, has met with a formidable op¬ 
ponent, who will, 1 confidently hope,'con¬ 
tinue on till he has completely put down the 
hard-hearted doctrine of this ntisanthropic 
economist. 


I'OOK LAWS. 

Sin,-As the proposed alteration in the 

system of the Poor Laws, must naturally en¬ 
gage your attention, as well as that of the 
public; and, as the authority of Mr. Malthus 
has often been referred to, and has great 
weight with many people on this subject, it 
may not be amiss to inquire," how far the re¬ 
putation which that gentleman has acquired, 
as a moral and political philosopher, can be 
safely reposed on as the foundation of. any 
part of a system which is directed to objects 
of national utility, and requires close, com¬ 
prehensive, and accurate reasoning. Yop, 
Sir, are not ignorant, that a name will do 
more towards softening down prejudices, 
and bolstering up a crude and tottering sys¬ 
tem, than .any arguments whatever, it is 
always easier tuaquote an authority than to 
carry on a chain of reasoning. Mr. Mal- 
thus’s reputation may, I fear, be fatal to the 
poor of this country. His name hangs sus¬ 
pended over their heads, in terror cm, like 
some baleful meteor. Jt is the shield be¬ 
hind which the archers may take their stand, 
aud gall them at their leisure. He ‘has set 
them-up as a defenceless mark, on ^which 
both friends and fix's may exercise their ma¬ 
lice or their wan ton ness, as they think pro- 
er. He has fairly hunted them down, he 
as driven them into his toils, he has thrdwn 
his net over them, and they remain as a prey 
to the first invader, either to be sacrificed 
without mercy at the shrine of cold, unfeel¬ 
ing avarice, or to linger out a miserable 
e*isL#nte under the hands of ingenious and 
scientific tormentors.—--There is a vulgar 
saying, “ Give a dog a bad name, and hang 
him.” Ihe poor seem to me to he pretty 
much in this situation at present. r Jhe poor. 


Sir, labour under a natural stigma ;,theyare 
naturally despised. Their interesttareal: 
heft but coldljrjflnd remotely felt by the 
other classes of,v y.i^ty. JMf. Maltlms’s bocifc. 
hai done %11 wanting to increase 

thys indiffcrenceandapathy. But, it isnei- 
tlpr generous nor just, to come in aid of the 
narrow prejudices and hard-heartedness of 
mankind, with metaphysical distinctions and 
the cobwebs of philosophy? The b&lauce 
inclines too much on that side already, with¬ 
out the addition of false weights. I confess 
I do feel some degree of disgust and indig¬ 
nation rising withiu me, when I see a man 
of Mr. Malthus’s character and calling stand¬ 
ing forward as the accnsertof those “ who 
have none to help* them,” as the high-priest 
of “ pride and covetousness,” forming sel¬ 
fishness into a regular code, with its codicils, 
institutes and glosses annexed, trying to 
( muffle up the band of charity in the fetters 
of the law, to suppress “ the compunctious 
visitings of nature,” to make men ashamed 
of compassion and good nature as folly and 
weakness, “ laying the flattering unction" 
of religion to the conscience of the riotous 
and luxurious liver, and “ grinding the. 
faces of the poor” with texts of scripture. 
Formerly rise feelings of compassion and the 
dictates of justice were found to operate as 
correctives on the habitual meanness and 
selfishness of our nature r at present this or¬ 
der is reversed; and, it is discovered that 
justice find humanity are not obstacles in 
the way of, but that they are the most effec¬ 
tual strengthened and supporters of qpr pre¬ 
vailing passions. Mr. Malthus has ,f admi¬ 
rably reconciled the old quarrel between 
speculation and practice,” by shewing (I 
suppose in humble imitation of Maudeville) 
that our duty and our vices both letiu the 
same way, apd tltflt the ends of public virtue 
and benevolence are best answered by the 
nfeanness, pride, extravagance, and insensL 
bility of individual^. This is certainly a very- 
convenient doctrine; and, it is not to be 
wondered at, that it should have become so 
fashionable as it has. * While the prejudice 
infused into the public mind by this gentle¬ 
man’s writings subsists in its full force, lam 
almost convinced that any serious attempt at 

* The late Sir W. Pulteuev, whose cha¬ 
racter for liberality is well known, was firm¬ 
ly persuaded that the author of die Kssays on 
Population was the greatest man that ever 
lived, and really wished to have bestowed 
some personal remuneration on Mr. M. as 
his political confessor, for having absolved 
him from all doubts and scruples in ihe exer¬ 
cise of hu favourite virtue.* • 
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at present is to 
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meddled ,vfith 


ineffectual. The only o : 
gain time. it' 

either with gOod tfe^jadii^fptions, the bet¬ 
ter. " Tampering Wroitbfo||,ease e “ willput 
skin and film the ulcerous part, while foul 
Corruption, mining all within,, infects un¬ 
seen.’* I have not confidence enough either - 
in flie integrity, the abilities or the power 1 
of our state-doctors to be willing to trust it : 

• entirely in their hands. They risk nothing 
if thfey fail. The patient is in too desperate a 
state to bring any imputation on their skill j 
and, after all, it is only trying experiments 
in cor pore %nli. The only thing they need, 
be afraid of is in*reality doing too muck good., 
This is the only error which would ever be 
forgiven by those whose resentment, they 
have most reason to dread. This however 
there will be noManger of. * The state of 
public feeling, the dispositionscf individuals,^ 
the narrow jealousy of parties, and the inte¬ 
rests of the most powerful bodies of the 
community will, I suspect suffer little effec¬ 
tually to be doae for bettering the condition, 
exalting the character, enlightening"the un¬ 
derstandings, or securing die comforts, the 
independence, tbe virtue and happiness of 
the lower classes of the people. But, 1 am 
not equally sure that the means employed for 
this very purpose may not be made a handle 
for stifling every principle of liberty and ho • 
nour in the hearts of a free people. It will 
be no difficult matter, as things are circum¬ 
stanced,' undfx pretence of propriety and 
economy, to smuggle in the \\orst of tyran¬ 
nies, a principle of unrelenting, incessant, 
vexatious, overruling influence, extending to 
each individual, and to all the petty concerns 
of life.—This is what strikes me on the first 
view of-the subject. I would ask, is Mr. 
Whitbread store of the instruments he is to 
employ in the execution of‘his scheme ? Is 
be sure that his managing partners in this 
new political firm of opulent patronage will 
not play tire game into the hands of those 
whose views of government and civilisation 
are very different from his own ? But, it 
seems, that whether practicable, or no, Mr. 
Whitbread must bring in a Poor Bill. The 
effect of it appears to me to be. putting the 
poor into the wardship of the rich, to be do¬ 
ing away tne little remains of independence 
we have left, and making them once more 
what they were formerly, the vassals of a 
- wealthy aristocracy. For my own part, who 
do not pretend to see far into things, and 
|S. do not expect miracles from human nature, 
1 should Vish to trust as little as possible to 
tjre liberality and enlightened views of 
country squires, ‘or to the tender menies of 
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justices of the peace, 11>e example of 
Scotland is held out to ys as % proof of tbe 
beneficial effects of popular education, and 
we are promised all the same advantages 
from the adoption of the same plan. - The 
education of the poor is the grand specific 
which is to cure all our disorders, and make 
, the leper whole again; and/like other spe¬ 
cifics, it is to^ojrerate equally on all constitu¬ 
tions and in all cases. But, I may ask, is 
the education of the poor the only circum¬ 
stance in which Scotland differs from Eng¬ 
land ? Are there no other circumstances in 
the situation of this country that may render 
such a scheme impracticable, or counteract 
its gyod effects, or render it even worse than 
nugatory ? Is knowledge in itself a piinciple 
of such universal and indisputable excellence 
that it caif never be misapplied, that it can 
never be made the instrument and incentive 
v to mischief, or that it can never be mixed 
and contaminated with “ baser matter?” Do 
not the peculiar principles and discipline of 
the church of Scotland, does not the tradi¬ 
tional and habitual faith in the doctrines of 
religion, do not the general manners not of 
the poor only, but of the other classes of so¬ 
ciety, does not the state of cultivation, do 
not the employments of the people, the ab¬ 
sence of luxury, and temptations, the small 
number of great towns, and the remains of 
ancient manners, tend to strengthen, to for¬ 
ward, to give consistency to, and secure the 
good effects of education ? Or, will Mr. 
Whitbread say that he can supply the place 
of these with a beadle, a white wand, a 
spelling hook, and a primmer ? Supposing it 
practicable, will the adoption of a general 
plan of education have the same effect in our 
great manufacturing towns, in our seaports, 
in the metropolis, that it has in the heart of 
Scotland, or in the mountains of,Cumber¬ 
land ? WiJJ it not have the contrary effect ? 
It is not reading in the abstract, but the 
kind of reading they are likely to meet with, 
and the examples about them leading them 
t<? emulate the patterns of sobriety and in¬ 
dustry, or of vice and profligacy held out to 
them in Jbooks, that will do either good or 
harm to the morals of a people. In the 
country the people read moral or religious, 
or," at leastjjnnocent books, and therefore, 
they are benefited by them ; in towns, tb.ey 
as oftep meet with licentious and" idle publi¬ 
cations, which must do them harm. It is in 
vain to say you will give them good books, 
they will get betd ones. Will those Fiot-be;la 
of vice, the factories of Manchester, &c. be 
less fruitful for. having the farina of know¬ 
ledge sprinkled over them ? Will not corrup¬ 
tion quicken faster, and spread wider fear 
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having this new channel opened to it ? Will itt* found. It has dwindled down into pet* 

a smattering in £ocks*and the current pam- ty projects, speculative details, and dreamt 

phiets ctf the day, tend to quench and smo- of practical, posithf fmatterof fact, Improve* 

ther the flame of the passions, or will it add raent. These ne'S.?. 3 adidates for fame come 
"fuel to them ? I do not scruple to assert, that in awkwardly holqptij'up the train of philo* 
religion itself, when it comes in contact with sophy; and, like the squires of political ro- 
certain situations, may*be highly dangerous, raance, invite you to sit down with them to 
It is the soil in which the greatest virtues and, the spoon-fuhs of whipt syllabub, the bro- 
the greatest vices take root. Where it has, ken scraps of-logic, and the saipe banquetof 
not strength to stop the torrent of dissolute windy promises which had been so muGh 
manneft, it givesit additional force by cheol^- more handsomely served up. and to satiety, 
ing it; as the bow that has been long b^nt by their masters. I know nothing of Mr. 
in the contrary direction, recoils back with Whitbread personally. His character stands 
ten-fold violence. It is for this reason that fair with the public, for consistency and good 
the morals of the people,in the trading towns intention. But I cannot recognise in his 
in the North of England die, 1 believe, wgrse plodding, mechanical, but ill-directed and 
than they are farther south, because they are unsuccessful endeavours to bring to justice a 
brought up more religiously. The common great public delinquent, in his flowery cool- 

people there are almost all of them^>riginally mon-place harangues, or, in the cold", philo* 
dissenters. Again, it may be asked, wiil sophic indifference of the sentiments be has 
the poor people in the trading towns send ^expressed upon the present occasion, either 
their children to school instead cf sending the genius, penetration, or generous enthu- 
- them to work at a factory r Or, will Jheir siasm, (regulated, not damped by the dic- 
employers, forgettiug their own interests, tates of reason), which shall be equally 
compel them to do it, 5 Or, will they give up proof against the artifices of designing men, 
their profits and tbfeir wealth for the sake of against tlie sanguine delusions of personal 
informing the minds, and preserving the vanity, or the difficulties, the delays, the 
morals of the poor ? Oh ! no. It may be disgust, and probable odium to be encoun- 
rejjlied, that it is chiefly for the peasantry tered in the determined prosecution of, such 
and country people, who compose the largest a task. The celebrated Howard fell a mar- 
part of the community, that this plan of edu- tyr to the great cause of humanity in which 
cation is intended. But they are .the very he embarked. He plunged .into the depth 
people who do not stand in need of it, and to of dungeons, into the loathsome cells of dis- 
• whom, if it does no harm, it will do little ease, ignominy, and despair, he sacrificed 
good. If working hard, and living sparingly health and life itself as a pledge of the since- 
are the chief lessons meant to be inculcated rity of his motives. But what proof has Mr. 
in their minds, they»are already tolerably Whitbread ever given of his true and uudis- 
perfect in their parts. As for the rest, it is semblcd attachment to the same cause? 
in vain to aitempt to make men any thing What sacrifices has he made, what fatigues 
else*but what their situation makes them, has he suffered, what pain has lie felt, what 
We are the creatures, not of knowledge, but privation has he undergone in the pursuit of 
of circumstances. For all these reasons I his object, that he«should be depended on ait 
cannot help looking at this general paraijel the friend and^uartjjjm of the poor, as the 
between the benefits derived from education dispenser of good or ill to millions of his fel- 
in Scotland,-and those expected from it in low beings? The ‘J champion” should be 
this country as little better than a Imre ele the “ child” of poverty. The Author of 
dupe. The advantages of education'in the our religion, when he came to save the 
abstract are, I fear, like other abstractions, world, took our nature upon him, and be- 
not to be found in nature. I thought that came as one of us : it i-. not likely that any 
the rage for blind reform, for abstract utility, one should ever prove the saviour of the 
and general reasoning, had been qxploded poor, who has not common feelings with 
long since, If ever it was proper, it was them, and who docs,not know jjieir weak- 
proper on general subjects, on thtf nature of nesses and wants. To the officious inquiries 
man and his prospects in general. jJuf the of all others. What then are we to do for 
spirit of abstraction driven out of the minds them ? The best answer would perhaps -be, 

of philosophers has passed into the heads of Let them alone-1 return to (he subject 1 

members of pailiamcut: banished from the from which 1 set out, and irorn which I have 
jelosets of the studious, it has taken up its fa- wandered w ihuut intending it; I^mean tlie 
vourite abode in the House of Commons. It system of Mr. Malthus, under the auspices 
has only shifted its ground and itg objects of whose discoveries it seems the.present 
according to the character of those in whom plan is undertaken, though ^tdiftertf in many 
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of it* features from the expedients recom¬ 
mended by that authojL I am afraid that 
the parent discovery magthowever, jxi spite 
Of any efforts to wevendff* overlay the. rick- 
etty offspring. BeSiaw^ie original design 
and principle gives a bias to all our subse¬ 
quent proceedings, and warps our views 
without our perceiving it. Mr. Malthus's 
System must /? I am sure, ever remain a stum- , 
bling block in the way of true political eco¬ 
nomy, as innate ideas for a long time con¬ 
fused and perplexed all attempts at philoso¬ 
phy. It is an ignis fatuus, which can only 
beguile the thoughtless gazer, and lead him 
Into bogs and quicksands, before he knows 
where he is. The details of his system are, 

I behove, as confused, contradictory, and un¬ 
certain, as the system itself. I shall, how¬ 
ever, confine remarks to the outlines of 
his plan, and his general principles of rea¬ 
soning. In these respects, I have no hesita*J, 
tion in saying, that his work is the most com¬ 
plete specimen of illogical , crude and con¬ 
tradictory reasoning, that perhaps was ever 
offered to the notice of the public., A clear 
and comprehensive mind is, I conceive, 
shewn, not in the extensiveness of the plan 
which an author has chalked out for himself, 
but in the order and connexion observed in 
the arrangement of the subject and the con¬ 
sistency of the several parts. This praise is 
•o far from being applicable to the Reasoning 
of our author, that nothing was ever more 
loose and incoherent. “ The latter end of 
his commonwealth always forgets the begin¬ 
ning *’ Arguqpent threatens argument, 
conclusion stands opposed to conclusion. 
This page is an answer to the following one, 
and the next to that. There is hardly a 
sentence in the whole work, in which he 
seems to have had a distinct idea of his own 
meaning. The principle itself is neither 
new, nor does it provttany tiling new; l^ast 
of all, does it prove what he meant it to 
prove. His whole theory is a continued 
contradiction ; it is a nullity in the science of 
political philosophy.—I must, however, de¬ 
fer the proof of these assertions to another 
letter, when, if you should deem what I 
b'gve already said worthy the notice of your 
readers, I hhpc to make them out to their 
tttid your satisfaction.-#—A. O. 


POOH LAWS. 

Slit,-You appear to be sufficiently 

sensible, that the condition of the English 
pfcasarftry, is extremely miserable. That 
the majority of them are entire strangers, 
not to the comforts only, but in a great mea¬ 
sure to the necessaries of life, is a fact com¬ 
pletely palpable ft) common observation, Tfte 


incessant labour which they are compelled 
to sustain, and thchtpreferfess privations to 
which they are subjected, cannot fail of esc* 5 
citing compassion in any nlind, not utterly 
devoid of feeling. It not unfrequently hap¬ 
pens, that the father of a family, after endu¬ 
ring “ the burden add heat of the day," on 
, his return home in the evening, instead of 
enjoying tjaat tranquillity and repose which 
he expects, and which his situation un¬ 
doubtedly requires, is assailed by die most 
affecting and heart-rending cries of want, ' 
proceeding from his helpless, starving pro¬ 
geny. The quantity of food, which the pro¬ 
duce of his labour enables him to purchase, 
in^ead of affording a comfortable supply for 
his family, serves only to whet, while it does 
not by any means satisfy, the painful crav¬ 
ings of rtieir hungry stomachs. This is as¬ 
suredly an awful and tremendous pfeture of 
human wretchedness ; but, it is far from be¬ 
ing overcharged. Allow me to inquire, 
froqp whence it originates, and w hether, if. 
it cannot be wholly removed, it may not be 
possible to alleviate it., The unhappy suffer¬ 
er, you are well aware, •charges his misfor¬ 
tunes to the account of those, who, being 
elevated above him in rank and fortune, al¬ 
though others are very probably much ipfe- 
rior to him, in point of intellectual and mo¬ 
ral worth, tyeat him with the most insuffer¬ 
able insolence, cruelty, and contempt. That 
a very large share of blame, attaches to per¬ 
sons of this description, I feel most willing- 
4o allow; but, I do not think that they are 
chargeqjde with the whole of it. Obviously 
it is in their power, 'to allow the poor man 
an adequate compensation for his labour, to 
pay him that respect which is due to a fellow 
creature; and, by retrenching that enormous 
profusion of expenditure, which is every 
way adverse to their own enjoyment, to ren¬ 
der his situation at once easy and comfort¬ 
able. But, when may we expect to find the 
wealthy landlord, endeavouring to augment 
the happiness of his indigent, though sober 
and industrious tenant ? When shall the ru¬ 
lers of a nation regard its interest, at the 
probable or even* certain expence of their 
own ? Assuredly not, so long as self-love 
continues to be the principal motive which ! 
influences Jmman conduct. All forms of 
government, how multifarious and discor¬ 
dant server they may be, have hitherto rest¬ 
ed upon this basis. Unless, therefore, it 
were possible to devise a scheme, by which, , 
while those individuals to whose cane and ; 
direction the affairs of the nation are conr 
signed, were resolutely pursuing their own 
interest^they could be madq to promote that 
of the public, it is in vain to j»ope fur effects 
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of thiskind. But «uch a scheme isyetade- enter pnto it. They infomj us, moreover, 

sideratum in §cience, and until it is ' that its natural and necessary tendency, is to 

otherwise* it behpves us not only to inform qhecll the progress of vice; and this is part- 

people of their-duty considered abstractly} _ ly true. But they, target to consider, tliat if 
but what is infinitely more necessary, the the number*of i^atudges among the loweaft 
duty of moral agents, placed in their circum- orders of society, tend in effect, although it 
stances. It is au axionf in morals, that the may be not in reality, to increase the popu- 
line of conduct which one man ought to ( lation above the level of the means of sub¬ 
pursue, would be fluite unlawful for his sistence, vice and misery, in tjjeir most fci- 
neighbour, because their situations are ex- ‘ deous and destructive forms, must of cortse- 
tremely*different.‘ For example, do I know quence be introduced. There is nothing 
assuredly that the produce of my labour which I more anxiously wish to see, than an. 
would enable me to maintain a family, de- healthy and happy population; but, I shall 
cently, comfortably, and respectably ? If so, in vain look for it, while the duty of moral 
then ought I to marry. But if on the other restraint is so partially understood, and so 
hand, I am fully convinced that the opposite little practised. Then only, * as it should 
of this is the case, it cannot possibly escape seem, may we hopetbat the people of Eng¬ 
ine, that the consequences resulting from land will cordially unite together, in asserting 
such a conduct, must ultimately prtft e in the their just, their inalienable rights, immuoi- 
higliest’conceivable degree tragical. By en- ties, and privileges, when they shall begin to 
tering into an alliance, of this kind, 1 may ^^jontenin and anathematise that inhumanity, 
give existence to human beings, whom it is^ which seems to delight in nothing so much', 
•morally impossible for me .to supply ^ r ith as peopling the workhouse. When parents 
food, and still less so with education, and shall feel solicitous, that their children 
whose future lives mqst of tonne end in mi- should, if they are uuabLe to leave them a 
sery. Mariiage in’iuelf is an highly bene- decent competence, at least have the means 
ficial institution, and may be productive of of providing tor themselves, independent of 
an immense sum of plcasureable sensation; the dear bought assistance of the great, thea 
but* when it is not subject to proper restric- may they bid eternal defiance to the whole 
lions, it becomes the veriest plague that e\er host of placemen, pensioners, blood-sucker* 
cursed the human race. How frequently and earth-worms. An Englishman never 
has the marriages of paupers entailed guilt, acts in character, but when he can proudly 
and its necessary concomitant misery, upon say to the world, “ I shall not die in your 
millions of innocent victims. Their chil- debt: my» children, thank heaven, are am- 
dren are immured to all those hardships, in-# ply provided for, out of the produce of mj 
cident to cheerless poverty, from tl^eir ear- industry: they do not want jyour pity,# and 

liest years, deprived ol* the menus of useful they scorn to purchase your assistance." Thii 

know'ledge, and doomed to eam a 1 scanty is alone the language of an independent 
subsistence within the walls of a manufac- mind; a mind, that will not stoop to receive 

lory, very probably, at the expense of every a favour, at the expense of its honour:-It 

sentiment and feeling, which could secure does appear to me, that the frequency o t 
them the respect of the wise and good. The marriage among the English peasantry, is th# 
consequence is, the girls for the most pajt real cause of more th^jji one half of that mi- 
become common prostitutes, the boys ac- sery under which they now groan. We all 
quire habits of vice, which can never after- know very well, that»self-love is the motive, 
wards be eradicated, and both are counted which prompts by far the majority of them# 
the banes of civil society. Notwithstanding, to enter into that contract; a desire for pro- 
however, of the authenticity of these facts, motiflg the welfare of the community, is 
there are not wanting those who maintain, seldom found to exist in their breasts. Your 
“ that marriage is honourable in all," and readers will readily remember, the opinion* 
who are perpetually exhorting the, young of the inhabitants of Lilliput on*this subject, 
and thoughtless of either sex, Vq form con- “ Their notions,” says Gulliver ‘‘ relating 
sections, which must inevitably errtbitter all to the duties of parents and children, differ 
their future days. The motives of such extremely from ours. For, since the con- 
persons are confessedly virtuous; but they junction of male and female is founded upon 
proceed,, as it seems to me, upon au erro- thegreat law of nature, in order to propagate 
fidbus* principle. Because the marriage and continue the species, the Lilliputians 
contract is sanctioned by the command of will needs have it, that men and wtjmen are 
the Deity, they suppose that it must on this joined together, like other animals, by the 
account be the duty, as well as the interest, motives of concupiscence; and that theit 
of each individual, capable of procreation, to ! tenderness towards their ybung, proceed! 
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from the like natural principle: for Which 
reason, they will never dlow that a ctyld is 
, under any obligation to his father, for be¬ 
getting him, or to hisyaoki-er, r for bringing 
him into the world; wmicR, considering the 
miseries of human life, was neither a benefit 
ia itself, nor intended so by his parents, 
Kvhose thoughts, in their love encounters, 
were otherwise employed."- Moral re¬ 

straint with regard to marriage, the only ra¬ 
tional and safe check to population, is a doc¬ 
trine, which 49 little understood, and still 
less relished, by the generality of mankind. 
But,.until its salutary tendency is perceived, 
and it shall hflve in some degree regulated 
human desires, and passions, and appetites} 
we shall in vain expect any great ameliora¬ 
tion of the condition of the poor. They 
may still con tin up to suffer every species of 
cruelty from their superiors, and linger out a 
Wretched existence, while the varied andNl 
accumulated evils, incident to cheerless po¬ 
verty, will as invariably continue to prey 
upon them. And, so long as the marriage 
contract is entered into, with a thoughtless¬ 
ness and (levity, unworthy of rational beings, 
these effects must result from it. Obviously 
enough, therefore, the solemn inculcation of 
the doctrine of moral restraint with regard 
to it, becomes the duty of every friend to the 
beSt interests of human kind. The design of 
our glorious constitution will continue to be 
frustrated, and a gloomy train of petty ty¬ 
rants and stock-jobbers will exfist, while 
self-love is the.motive which regulates the 
actions of the majority of'mankind; but, 
notwithstanding this, the peasantry of En-- 
gland still have it in their power to be 
happy. They may be independent, if they 
are not yet mean enough to choose slavery, 
and thus entail misery' on posterity. This 
subject is assuredly desefvipg of serious and 
impartial consideration^ as it evidently,in¬ 
volves our welfare and happiness. If 1 have 
erred in the elucidatiorf of it, or, if I have 
advanced any opinion, which is dissonant to 
the dictates of sober and enlightened reason, 

J shall be happy to be better informed. 
j|Ieanwhile, I remain, with every sentiment 
If esteem and respect, yours, &c.— Simpli¬ 
cius.— — Aberdeen, Sunday, 1st. March, 
1807. *> 

THE WIDOW’S VINE. 

Sir,— —The zeal with which you have, 
on many occasions, pointed out and stigma¬ 
tized political profligacy and abuse in all its 
shapes, Jjas very justly entitled you to the 
praise of an independent advocate and sup¬ 
porter of an enlightened and free press: and 
if in any case ySu. have, by false intelligence,. 
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been betrayed into misrepjesentation, you 
have with becoming candour been ready to 
acknowledge your error.v This being, as I 
conceive, the character of your Political Re¬ 
gister, you will not, I presume, incline to 
forfeit it. in the instance which I now recall 
to your recollection. r ln the 4th number of 
.the present volume, p. 127 , ' s inserted a let¬ 
ter, under «the invidious title “Oppression 
of Assessed Taxes," signed A. X. containing 
a, charge as false as it is malicious, and tend¬ 
ing to nothing less than to cast an unmerited 
odium on the characters of every Commis¬ 
sioner of the Property or Assessed Taxes, 
persons who act in these troublesome offices 
without fee; or reward, under the authority 
of the law of the land, and the more solemn 
sanction of an oath. The whole letter is a 
scandalous libel of which it would well be¬ 
come the Board of Taxes to take cognizance. 
The facts of the case so grossly misrepresent¬ 
ed in that letter are these : Mrs. L-, a 

wid©w, who carrys on the business of a sad¬ 
dler at Newmarket, in Suffolk, has a vind 
growing against her house, it is planted in 
the public foot-path, and‘the stem is guarded 
by a few boards to protect it from the tread 
of the passenger. This vine was of course 
pruned, from time to time, and probably by 
a gardener. Mrs. I.. however, was never 
assessed for such a servant, till the Inspector, 
receiving information, that she did occasion¬ 
ally employ a gardener, he surcharged her, 
as his duly.enjoined him, fbr a five shilling 
servant. On the day of appeal the case was 
investigated by the commissioners, who, not 
out of their gracious’condescension, but be¬ 
cause they thought themselves in justice 
bound so to do, released the widow frorp the 
surcha rge,and this without putting her either 
to trouble or expense; for her attendance was 
dispensed with : and the tax for keeping » 
gardener was not, as is falsely stated,confirm¬ 
ed.--I make no further comment on this 

scurrilous scribbler, but, . leaving him, if 
knowp, to your lash, and if unknown, to your 

contempt.-1 remain. Sir, your constant 

reader,— a commissioner op taxes, in the 
County of SuJfblH, Feb. 21,1807- 

— _ . .T 

PETITION OF THE HON. ANDREW COCHRANS 
JOHNSTONE, LATE COLONEL OP THE 8TJ* 
WEST-INDIA REGIMENT, AND GOVERNOR 
OF *THE ISLAND OP DOMINICA; PRE¬ 
SENTED TO THE H0US4S OF COMMONS 
BY MB. WHITBREAD, ON TUESDAX, MARC* 
THB 10TH, 1807 : * * . 

Humbly Slieweth,—That your petitioner, 
previous to the month of October, 1803, had 
served «s an officer in the army, upwarJsof 
20 years; that he had risen in regular grada- 
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lion, from the rank of ensign to that of ! 
colonel j that oQwgtime of service, 13 year* 
had been spentff 0 (($b. foreign stations, fre¬ 
quently under cjfttaimtances of great fatigue 
-and danger; and, that, during the wholeof 
the said service, he had never, upon any 
occasion, incurred the^ensure or displeasure 
of anyone of bis superiors, but had gene¬ 
rally the satisfaction to meet with their* 
marked approbation.—£That brevet promo-/ 
tlons ii^ the army are made according to se¬ 
niority of rank, and that for an officer to'he 
passed over in such promotion is a deep c|s- 
grace to him. That, in the aforesaid month 
of Oct. 1803, a brevet promotion of major- 
generals took place, in which promotion the 
name of your petitioner was purposely omit¬ 
ted. That, sensible of the disgrace thus in¬ 
flicted on him, and conscious that the in¬ 
fliction was unjust, he immediately applied 
to his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 

' then and now commander-in-chief of his., 
Majesty’s forces, to know the cause of pu- 
" nishment so severe and unexpected. That 
it was upwards of two months before he re¬ 
ceived any answer at all to this application, 
and that he was then informed ol the cause 
of his punishment, by a letter from the 
Duke of York, dated on .the 10th of Dec. 
1803, containing the following words:— 
“ I,t is an invariable rule of the service, not 
tr to include in any general brevet promo- 
** tion, an officer (whatever may be bis 
“ rank) against whom there exist charges, 

,€ the merit of which has not been decided 3 
“ but, whenever an investigation shall havd 
“ taken place, and, should the result prove 
“ favourable to you, (here will not be any 
" difficulty in your recovering the rank, to 
* ( which ydtfir seniority, as colonel, entitles 
" you." That, it was with great surprise, 
that your petitioner thus, for the first time, 
learnt, that there were charges existing 
against him ; and, it was not without some 
degree of indignation, that he perceived, 
that he had Been punished upon the ground 
of mere charges preferred in the dark; that 
these charges had never been communicated 
to him, and, moreover, .that, even df the 
existence of which charges he was not in¬ 
formed, until fipwards of two months after 
he had been punished, and had complained 
of his punishment. That you* petitioner, 
upon receiving the letter aforesaid from the 
Duke of York, lost 00 time in most ear¬ 
nestly soliciting his Iloyal Highness to afford 
him information as to the nature and pur¬ 
port of the charges existing against him; 
Opt, that, unto his repeated entreaties for 
this purpose, no answer whatever was he able 
.to obtain, mui! the 2 Sth day of the'trnsuing 
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mont| of May, when, after having been 
thus itept in a state of suspense and disgrace 
for sjx months, he .was informed, hy order 
of the Duke of York, that he, the Duke of 
"York, had qow called upon Major Gordon 
(the accuser) to state whether he meant 
to bring forward any charges at all against 
your petitioner; so that, as your Honourable 
House will perceive, your petitioner was 
now informed, not of the nature of the 
charges against him, but that the Duke of 
York had not yet ascertained whether there 
were in existence the grounds whereon to 
form any such charges, though, as it will be 
perceived by your Honourable House, your 
petitioner had actually been famished, upon 
the ground, as stated by the Duke of York 
himself, that charges existed against your 
petitioner in the preceding month of Oct. 
That your petitjoner, conscious that no cri¬ 
minal charge could, with truth, be preferred 
him, impatiently waited for the day 
of trial, which, however, to the great vexar 
tion and injury of your petitioner, was de¬ 
layed until the month of March 1805, 
though, according to the Duke of York's 
letter of the lOth of pec. 1803, the charges 
actually existed against your petitioner in 
the month of Oct- preceding,-—a year and a 
half before it was thought proper to proceed 
upon them. That previous, however, .to' 
the assembling of the court martial, hefbt* 
whom your petitioner was sent, stigmatized 
with having now been passed over in two 
general Brevet promotions, some circum¬ 
stances occurred, to which your petitioner 
humbly presumes to solicit the particular at¬ 
tention of your Honourable House. That 
your petitioner having stated to Sir Charles 
Morgan, the then judge-advocate-general, 
his objection to Mr. OldBam as a person to 
officiate as judge-advocate at the^pproachipg 
trial, and which* object ion was founded upon, 
the partial conduct o£Mr. Oldham upon a 
recent occasion. Sir C. Morgan informed 
your petitioner, that,'in consequence of such 
objection, he had had an intention of ap¬ 
pointing some other person to officiate at the 
court martial; but that he had recently 
received an application from the Duke ^ 
York, specially requesting that^Mr. Oldham 
might officiate; and that this had deter¬ 
mined him (Sir C. Morgan) <4o employ 
Mr. Oldham upoh the occasion. That your 
petitioner, at no loss as to the motive of thia 
interference, adhered the more resolutely 
to his aforesaid objection; but that, though 
he, fiually, and with much difficulty, sue* 
ceeded in this point, he, to his grest morti¬ 
fication, found that, immediately aflerwatif, 
the- seat of the court martial, which way. 
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by the order of the Duke of York, ahtuafly before the King, next communicated it to 
assembling at Canterbury, whither, towards the Duke of York, subkipipg thereunto,, aa 
the end of feb. your petitioner and several arming' from the Kitw ^ yHelf, a remark, 
of his witnesses had repaired, was, all of a that, as to the prin&psPcharge, the court 
sadden, removed to Chelsea, notwithstand- had been inhibited by law from proceeding 
fog the Remonstrance of your petitioner, upon it, owing to the crime alleged having 
who, in a letter to the judge-advocate-gene- taken place more th^n three years previous 
ral, dated on the 21 st of Feb. 1805, stated, to the date of the warrant for the trial, and 
that " great inconvenience and expense p lhat “His Majesty considered this lapse of 
" *woul«f be "occasioned by this change, as : “ time to Have been oufit.g to an improper 
well as the impossibility of transmitting “ conduct of the prosecutor.” ^hat, a * 
“ timely notice of it to the witnesses, par- your Honourable House will not fail to per- 
“ ticularly tlipse resident in distant parts of reive, this remark was calculated to cause it 
" the kingdom.” That, in spite of all the to be believed, that, if no lapse of time had 
disadvantages, by these and other means so taken place, and if the court martial had 
created, yourpetitioner was honourably ac- not ihereby been inhibited from proceeding 
quitted upon nil the charges preferred against on “the said charge, the said charge might 
Jiim, notwithstanding so much study and have been established against your petition- 
preparation had been used in the producing er; wh^eas, the facts were; 1 st, that the 
of those charges*, that, not only was he so act charged, was alleged to have taken place 
acquitted, but there was not brought out in previous to Sept. 1801 ; 2d, that an irivesti- 
evidenceonesinglefacttending inthesUghlcSrVgafoin into the conduct of your petitioner 4 
degree to shew, that the accuser himself was contemplated by the Duke of York in 
could possibly ever have believed any one of Ocft 1803, and upon that contemplation he 
the charges to be trite; and that it was withheld the name of your petitioner from 
glaringly evident, that the whole <5f the ac- the brevet promotion'; ,3d, that between 
•usation consisted of falsehoods invented for Sept. 1801 and Oct. 1803, only two ypars 
the sole purpose of injuring the fame and and one month had elapsed; 4th, that be- 
the fortune of your petitioner, and of giving tween Oct. 1803 and Aug. 1804, when the 
the colour of justice to the punishment warrant for the trial was, at last, issued, your 
which had already been inflicted upon him. petitioner did make urgent and repeated re- 
Tftat your petitioner, upon the result of the quests to the Duke of York, that the trial 
trial being made known unto him, did, on might take place without delay; and 5th, 
the 18th of April, 1805, endeavouy to obtain that your petitioner, apprehensive that a 
an audience of H. 11. H. the Duke of York, ^plea of lapse of time might be made use of, 
in ogder to obtain, in the list of major-gene- for the purpose of leaving a blemish upon 
rals, that place* to which h*s seniority enti- his reputation, expressly requested, in a let- 
Jtledhim, and in the obtaining of which he ter to the adjutant general, dated on the 22 d 
had, by his Royal Highness, been informed, of June, 1804, that “ no part of the grounds, 
there would be “ no difficulty, provided the “ on which Major Gordon had proposed tp 
" rtsuti of the court martial'was favourable “ found Iris charges, should be kept back 
“ to him.' 1 That yout petitioner, having “ from examination from which facts 
been refused access to the Duke of York tn jsonr petitioner is satisfied, that it will clear- 
the first instance, having been unablt* by fy appear to your Honourable House, that if 
other means to obtniq any satisfactory an- the court martial was inhibited from taking 
ewer to his repeated applications, tendered cognizance of the charge aforesaid, the in*- 
the resignation of his commission as colonel, hibition was to be ascribed solely to those 
resolved no longer to remain in a service, in concerned in framing and bringing forward 
Which be was so unjustly held in a state of the prosecution. .That however to the most 
^gradation. That, as to the grounds upon important fact, connected with tlje aforesaid 
watch the application of your petitioner was remark of the King, it' remains for your peti- 
rejqpted, your Honourable House will have tioner to pray the attention of your Henour- 
bbserved, that the decisions of all general able Hous#; namely, that notwithstanding 
court? martial are communicated to the King the lapse of time, the oourt martial actually 
l?y the judge-advacate-general, who, wheu did, before they perceived such lapse, fully 
he h«9 thereupon received the commands of investigate the merits of the said charge; 
the King, communicates them to the com- that the charge was, by evidence Ibe most 
*napder*m-chipf, together with the King’s complete, clearly proved, to be utterly fals^, 
retnarksUiereOn. That, in pursuance of this and destitute of the semblance of foundation; 
practice. Sir C. Morgan, having first laid and that it was not until after sudhproofhod 
the decision of, the court martial aforesaid been gtben, that the court martial discovered 
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that thfey were, by Jaw, inhibited from ta¬ 
king cognizance pf it. That it was, never¬ 
theless, upon the gforind of the remark made 
by the Judge Advocate General, in the 
King’s name, that the Duke of York, in a 
letter to your petitioner, dated on the 16 th 
of May, 1805, refused tp place your petition¬ 
er in that situation, as to rank, to which he 
was, by bis seniority, entitled. That your 
petitioner, full of indign^jtion at the injustice 
with whjch he had been treated, addressed a 
, remonstrance to the Judge Advocate Gend« 
ral, complaining of the aspersion cast tlpai 
his character by the putting of the remark 
aforesaid upon the records of the army, 
while, at the same time, the facts above 
stated by your petitioner Were carefully con¬ 
cealed. That in answer to this remonstrance, 
the Judge Advocate General iqfornjed your 
petitioner, in a letter dated on the 36 th of 
April, 1805, that “ since he had communis 
cated to-jjie Duke of York the letter in 
“ which the aforesaid remark was contained/ 
rt he had seen occasion to recall that letter, 


Will oj one irresponsible individual. That, 
from pis cause your petitioner has suffered 
rtiost grievous injustice, indignity, and in¬ 
jury ; that, 'after a life ot faithful, zealous^ 
and arduous services, he has been driven, a» 
above shewn, to the alternative of abandon¬ 
ing his profession and his means of subsist • 
enee, or of retaining them accompanied with 
unmerited disgrace; and, that he, therefore, 
prays your Honourable House, flie constitu¬ 
tional protectors of the people’s liberties and 
properties against arbitrary power and op¬ 
pression, to afford him redress, and to pre¬ 
vent, by such means as in the wisdom of 
your Honourable House it shall seem- meet, 
the future recurrence of similar grievances. 

-‘-And your petitioner shall ever pray.- 

ANDREW CoCHliANB JOHNSTONE.- London, 

March 2 , I 8 O 7 . 

- -* _ W 

/ FOREIGN OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
Continental W ah .— Twenty-eighth Bui . 
letin of the Grand French Army. 


<f and to substitute another in lien thereof, 
" leaving out the said renfark, and that he 
4 ‘ had taken upon himself to explain to the 
“ King, the reason tvhy this remark” (made, 
as your Honourable House will perceive, in 
the King’s name, and ,ts coming from the 
King himself) “ was now omitted” That, 
thus, as it must be manifest to your Honour¬ 
able House, the Judge Advocate General 
has the power to communicate to the.com- 
mander-in-ehief remarks, in the King’s 
name, upon the decision of every general 1 
court martial, from which remarks alone the 
commander-in-chief must, according to his 
letter above mentioned addressed to your pe- 
titionar, “J’oi'm his opinion upon the whole 
“ matter of eath case that the Judge Ad- • 
vocate General has the further power of al¬ 
tering such remarks at his pleasure, not only, 
without the orders, but even without the* 
knowledge of the King, in whose name they 
are made; that this Judge Advocate General 
not only holds liis office during pleasure, but 
is, at the same time, so much under the in¬ 
fluence of the commander-ip-chief, as to be 
induced, at his bare suggestion, to change 
his intention fo the person whom he shall 
employ to officiate in his stead at a*court 
martial; and that, thus, the fame find for¬ 
tune of ail the officers Of the army, (an es¬ 
tablishment, the annual expense of which" is - 
now more than 18 millions sterling) amount- 
'. ing^in number, to several thousands of gen- 
*wi«Sen,'connected by ties of blood, or other-' 
wise, with; no small portion of the rank and 
consequence and influence, in the whole of 
the Aommhnity, are subject to the absolute 


Berlin, Nov. 7 , 1806.—His Majesty this 
day was oocupied in reviewing the dragoons 
of the division of General Klein, from 11 
till 3 in the afternoon, on the esplanade of 
the palace. This division greatly distin¬ 
guished itself at the battle of Jena, and 
broke several squares of the Prussian infan¬ 
try.—General Sat ary, at the head of 500 of 
the first regiment ofhussars, and of the 7 th 
chasseurs, lias defeated the Prussian General 
Hu.silunne,’whoni he made a prisoner, toge¬ 
ther w 1th 2 brigades of hussars, 2 battalions 
of grenadiers, aifd seveial pieces of cannon, 
near Wismar, on the Baltic. This division 
made part of those cotps which were pay- 
sued by the Grand Duke of Berg, the Prince 
De Ponte-Corvo, and Marshal Soult; and 
being cut off from the Oder and from Po¬ 
merania, appealed to have been driven from 
the 'joast near l.ubeck*—Colonel Excelmans 
commandant of the 1st regiment of chas¬ 
seur* in the div ision ofMarshal Davousf, lias 
arrived at Posen, the capital of Poland Pro¬ 
per, He was received there with the most 
enthusiastic joy; the town was thronged 
with people, and the windows crowded with 
spectators ; the cavalry could parody pro¬ 
ceed along the streets. The Geneial of En¬ 
gineers, Bertrand, Aide de-camjf to the 
Emperor, has embarked on the lake near 
Stettin, in order to examine the different 
passes communicating therewith.—The bat¬ 
tering-train, See. for the siege of Magdeburg, 
was sent from Dresden and Wittenberg, by 
the Elbe. It is hoped this place will ffe# 
hold out long. Marshal Ney is appointed 
to direct the operations of the 4 siege. , 
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Twenty-kinth Bulletin of the GrancfrFrench 2 in the morning. The Prince advanced to 
Army. If Schlukup upon the Trave, and came up with 

Berlin, Nov. 9 , 18CK>—His Maje|ty lias a corps of 1,600 Swedes,® who, at length, 

ordered a contribution of 1.00 millions, to be thought proper to retire from Lauenburg, in 

levied in the dominions of Prussia, and those order to embark upon the Trave. A few 

other allies!—After the capitulation of the discharges from our cannon, however, dis- 

Prince of Hohenlohe, Gen.'Blucher, who abled the vessels intended for their embarka- 

was marching the same route, changed the tion. The Swedes, 0 after a shew of resist- 

direction of his progress, and endeavoured to r attce, laid down their arms. A convoy of 

join the column of the Duke of Weimar, 300 vessel^, which Gep. Savary had traced 

which had previously joined that of Prince ' to Wismar, was attacked in the river by the 

Frederick of Brunswick Dels, son' of the column under the Prince de Ponfe-Corvo, 

Duke of Brnnsw ick. Tiie 3 corps were then sfnd-captured.—In the mean time the enemy 

commanded by Elucher; some small corps fortified themselves in Lubeck. Marshal 

afterwards joined them. For many days the Sou’t advanced with such rapidity, that he 

division endeavoured to escape by these • arrived at the gate of Mullen as soon as the 

routes, which were as yet left open by the Pynee was before that ol the Trave. The 

French troops; but fhe combined move- Grand Duke of Berg, with his cavalry, was 

ments of the Grand Duke of Berg, Marshal between these posts. The enemy endea- 

Soult, and the Prince of Ponte Corvo, effec- voured/hastily, to strengthen the old walls of 

tually frustrated the design. At one time Lubeck, and placed some guns on‘the bas- 

the enemy attempted to throw thernselv,$j tions, hoping, by these means, to gain at 

into Anklatn, and afterwards into Rostock. -Jeast a day upon us, but he was mistaken, as 
Checked in these endeavours they tried to thp reconnoitring and the attack were almost 

return towards the Elbe; but in this they at the same moment.—Gen. Drouct, at the 

were also prevented. They theij advanced head of the 27 th light infantry, and the 94 th 

directly towards Lubeck.-On the 4th of and 95 th of the line. Carried the batteries 

Nov. they look a position at Crevismulen : with that coolness and intrepidity which pe- 

tbe Prince de Ponte-Corvo cut oft* * the rear culiarly distinguishes the French troops ! 

guard, but could not make much impression The gates were speedily forced, the bastions 

upon fhe main body, as he had no more escaladed, the enemy put to flight, and the 

than 600 cavalry, while the enemy were corps of the Prince of Ponte-Corvo entered 

very strong in that respect. Gen. Vattier, by the gate of the Trave. The chasseurs, 

in this action, made 3 fine charges, support- Corses, the tirailleurs of the Po, and the 26 th 

ed by Generals Pactod and Maisons, with light'infantry, composed the advanced guaid 

the 27 th reg. of light infantry, and the 8 th of Gen. Legrand, which had not, as yet. 

Of the line. If is worthy of remark, in this been engaged, and who were impatient to 

action, that a company of eclaireurs, at- attack the enemy, advanced with the rapidi- 

tached to the 94th reg. commanded by Capt. ty of lightning! Redoubts, bastions, ditches, 

Bazout, was surrounded by some of the ene- all were cleared, and the corps of Marshal 

ray's squadrons, but the French light troops Soult entered the town at the gate of* Mul- 

were not 4ismayed by the shock of the Prus- len. In vain did the enemy attempt to de- 

aian cuirassiers, they received it firmly, and fend the place, in the streets, the squares, 

kept up such a cook-and well-directed fire *&c. they were driven back everywhere, and 
upon the assailants, that they soon retreated, those places were covered with the dead! 

This description of the French forces acted The two divisions of the •French troops, 

most successfully against the Prussian caval- which had entered at different gates, joined 

ry throughout the whole pursuit. The about the middle of the town. Scarcely had 

Prussians lost 7 pieces of cannon, and about the. Grand Duke entered the place thau the 

1000 men.—But, on the evening of the 4th, enemy were pbt to flight. He pursued 

the Grand Duke of Berg, who was advan- them—4000 prisoners, 60 pieces of cannon, 

Cing on tlfe right, arrived with his cavalry several generis, a great number of officers 

Against the enemy, whose ultimate object killed or .taken. Such were the results of 

aeemed, as yet, uncertain. Marshal Soult this brilliant victory.—Before day-break on 

advanced by Ratzburg, and the Prince de the 7 th, the cavalry were mounted, and the 

Ponte-Corvo by. Rena. They lay, from the Grand Duke of Berg surrounded the enemy 

night of the 5 th to that of the 6 th, at near Schwartan, with the brigade of Lasalle, 

Schoenberg, whence the Marshal retired at and the division of cuirassers of ficutpu/k, 

t „ To he continued. 
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“ Tilt- biiiiirm" m of lor aid, hath been iviiin if,us to mmt Stm."., wlitn the y luu- hti i, admiUi-d’ 

“ but to Pugla.id fatal, We do bios-, Cod, ill.a huh «iun )our Majesty a wise uinier-t ic.'iiv I,tail to ui‘- 
“ cmii ol those I'oars'S, and that such pov,or pul,bar. tb nothing but wt: tkness and ljIiviU's. And vc 
“ beseech vain fvT.n~*!v to *-mini) the*\civ. ivn in y i/ nm t v;n,-'\ii.n, i), inlhe1in.il and /Cal ais athctior.s 
“ we Lit-trio vnji Majv n and ynui service, vve, <ue be.Id to d^Cnu-to you. M,paste ei <1 tr.. whole wold, 
“ TbatVe In.lit it T.u li. in atb the heart id taivljnv Kn£,ii'linn.n to ilnnh, th it this ' lat-vCo'is nation sUoul'l 

“ now .li.al in in cl nt l-'< i in m Soldiers to deMul thui own King and tile Kin.;.loin.”-ituiusm t .inch 

01 -in!. Commons 'to Cimiuls 1. in the seat 1(..’H. 


41/] 

TO Till', 

TULL AND INDEPENDENT KLIXTORS 

Of THE 

* 

* ITU -ANO Linr.RTJlhi Ol' WEhTMINbTKK. 

_ LETTER IX. 

GcNTLEMEN, / 

Io the last letter which I hat? the 
"honour to address to you, I gave the reasons 
for tny not entering? at that time, into any 
examination of the evidence and n ported 
proceedings, in the case of Mr. Pauli's hist 
petition. The same reasons will prevent me 
from doing it now; because, though the 
pioeocdings will, probably, be closed before 
this sheet reaches the press, there will not be 
time sniiieiei.t for me to say what 1 could 
wish to say upon the subject; and, there 
are several topics, upon which, in the mean 
while, I think it nitty be uselut to nddrcs* 
you * 

The first of these topics is, the case of the 
JIonouraoD Cochrane Johnstone, whose p ■- 
titiou to tilt!- House of Commons um will 
find in the preceding sheet, at wige 40:}', ami 
who was, as you vv ill there have seen. Colo¬ 
nel of tlie Eighth West India Regiment ayd 
Governor of the Island of Dominica, unit! 




- - - .- - - -[did 

Whitbread, in presenting the petition, oh- 
•servtd, that he understood it to have been 
refused by several members : but, “ for 
“ himself, he thought il his bonnben duty, 
“ a-- a membivr of jiicliamt iit, to presei tany' 
“ jielitiou, complaining of giievanccs, and 
couched in proper and respectful L.nguagc; 
“ but, that he did not hold himself r<«,pou- 
“ sihle for the aecuiacy of the allegations 
“ contained in the petition, nor to make 
,f any subsequent motion inconsequence of 
“ it.” He, therefore, ‘imply moved, that 
the petition should lienp-.n the tabic. v.i k'Ii 
motion was seconded by Sir Lev.ard Kuatch- 
bull who held life same i.pmi'ii v, ith r -spi ct 
tc' the duty of pit-si niing leiiticiu. r i ho 
only two persons that spoke on the oth< r 
side were Mr. William Dundas Uud M-. 
riumer, member for Hertfordshire, who 
conlende-1, that every member of parli-inr-iiL 
was at pcifeit liberty to do as he picric] as 
to the p’vsf-ntfrg of anv p.teion whatever, 
be the matter and mannci ot it what tlit-y 
irigb'. And, to s iy the truth gentleman, 
tins is ihe doctrine, w 1m 1: has, fin ni inv , c irs 

pist, been acted upon-1 am pm lieu La r!v 

anx.ons that vou should have vo*ir m< morieg 


r-efioshed its 
it'ion.” 


to the “ inv.i/ual'e 
as it is cifljeJ. and. 


t<'fu ot 
tiverc- J < r. 


-The 


use I't 


the year IHO.'J. When you have read th..t , shall inq me a 
petition, gentlemen, you will be in complete 
possession of the merits of the caso; yen 
will be able to form a correct judgment as 
to the treatment which M 1 '- Johnstbnfc has 
received, and aEoas to the conduct of .ill the 


pe- 

, I 

Rio into the use of tins light, 
fit is? or i..ther \v,m. to ahoid 
ti> ci'i’i u m ni the means of making Ins giicv - 
to the king, or to the parlia- 

. 


anccs known 
ment, or both 


parties concerned. It will, Iherelore, only 
remain for me to state to you some farts, and 
to submit to you some observations, relating 
to the redress vvhiohhe is likely to obtain.— 
The petition was presented to the Home of 
Commons on the 10th instant, by Air. 
Whitbraad; but, gentlemen, it is right that 
•you should be informed, that Mr. Johnstone 
had, previous to that dtty, asked upwards of 
tiro hundred and ffjh ./ of the members to pre¬ 
sent his petition, and that, of that iftimher, 
he found not one who would do it!-Mr. 


in order tiiat lie might bo 
enabled to obtain lcdiess, m cases vvline ho 
c mid obtain redress by no ofl.uy means. Mr. 
-Rlacksioue, who v-as a judge, and who. of 
com so, every where praises the //hr*. ‘peaks 
m high st i ni ns of euloguim of this tight, 
which he eontrists with t lit* right of pet turn 
in Russia, as established by a law of the Czar 
I’eter, and, ai cm ding to vvhi< h law, “ every 
“ subject might petition the throne after 
having petitioned, without effect,. Lwiv 
“ m, msters of state successively ; but if, in 
“ pi iiioning the thione, ye was found to 
\ " bo in the wiong, he was to suffer death." 
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The consequence of which was, as BlacV- conclude, that, in die opinion of this gentlc- 
‘'tone says, that no one dfired to petition, man, at least, the House of Commons have 
The punishment of death, in case a petition- nothing at all to do or to say witlnth ■ species 
er was wrong, or was made. appear^ to he in of power that is exercised over the officers of 
the wrong} in'case fie was confused and the army, a service whicl^swallhwsnp almost* 
btow beat out of his senses, or was out- one half of the taxes annually coHeoted in 
sworn by perjured witnesses-; tile punish- this taxed country. I hare before asked,, 
ment of death, in such a case, would, infal- anjl I’now ask agfiiu : if this country be, as- 
libly prevent everyone from even thinking we are told, from, high authority, it is cud. 
of petitioning. But, the Czar might have must be, a military count every man, 

raidered the prevention nearly as complete Jiaviife any command in that military, be 
in theory, and quite as complete as to all placed, both as to fbrtune and reputation, at 
useful purposes, by only inflicting the pu- the sole and absolute mU'cflhe king, what 
r.isinmnt of jail and fine, and by providing sort af government must this country he uiv- 

bome other littlp preliminary precautions, dor?-Leaving you, Gentlemen, to an- 

wliich it would be useless tq point out to you • swer this question ; leaving you well to toil- 

very particularly.-Returning now to the | aider of the matter; leaving you to make up 

right of petitioning in this happy country, | your minds thereupon, I shall now proceed 
and especially the right of petitioning the \ to notice a speech,.given by the newspapers. 
House of Commons, the l&w says, that no , as made upon this occasion by General Filz- 
petition, touching important matters in vi^tiick, the present Seerctaiy at.Vf.n-, first 
' ( hurcb or State, shall, unless it obtain the , lading that speech before you, ju7t as k find 
consent oi tlnee justices-of the peace, or tlio it in the newspapers: “ The Secretary at'' 
majority of the grand jury of a county, or, in > “ War, although the honourable gentleman ' 
Tendon, of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and , “ had declared that it was not his intention 
Common Council, he signed by more than. 1 “ to follow up the presentation of the peti- 
hvenly persons, and that no petition shall, be j “ tion with any motion, would trouble the , 
presented byjmore than two persons at one ! House with a few words on the subject, 
time. But, gentleman , this being too much, “ because an opinion had gone forth that he 
it has been, by an order of the House of “ (the Secretary at War), had pledged him- 
Commons I suppose, provided, that, to ‘‘ self to bring forward a motion, founded 
them, no petition-sliall he presented, einpi " on tlie case stated hi this very petition, and 
hj one of themselves; so that, if the dor-time i ** lie was therefore glad to have aw opportu- 
imputed, by the newspapers, to‘Messrs. ! “ nity of publicly refuting that assertion. 
Dnndas and Plrnner he. sound,, the l ight of ** The l'aet was (as those gentlemen who 
petitiod is a right to petition one of the mein- were members of the last parliament must 
hers of the House to permit us to petition* “ recollect) that wlidk he had gives a no- 
ilie House itself; or, in other words, a right 1 “ tice on this subject, lie observed that ire 
to pray to be permitted to pray! Nor, do I, “ other eases as well as the present, great 

indeed, see how (he docstrine of Mr. Whit- 1 “ abu c es lnid arisen in thf administration os 

bread removps the difficulty: for, suppose “ military justice, from the practice of coiv- 
iioneof the members w ill present your peti “ Jirling to the Judge Advocate General the 

tion. What are you to-do? Mr.. Whitbrq id “.high an! itrq octant trust of receiving his 

says, it is their “ tound.cn duty to do it, pro- “ Majesty’s pleasure, with regard to the 

“ vided the petition he couched in piopcr “ sentences of Courts Martial; and that it 

“ and decent language,” of which, observe, “ was.very improper that matters of such 
they are to be the sole judges; but, lie does ** consequence should he deckled upon with* 
not lay, that, if they refuse to perform 1 this “ out a reference to the Commander in 
bounden duty,” auy consequences follow “ Chief. At that period, theiefore, he had 

with respect to themselves. So that, afier “ given notice, that hi the ensuing sessiott 

all, the “ inclinable right of petition,” La "he vsould bring forward some motion o» 

light to pwy to be permitted tsjj/ pray.- " the subject. In giving that notice, ho 

This right, so largely exercised by Mr. John- " had stated that the petitioner’s, as it was 
-lone, prodoced, what? Not redress; no, " one-of the most recent, was also one of 
rroreven any motion for redressing his griev- " the strongest cases in point. Subsequent* 
aoce, but merely the laytiig of Ins petition “ ly the change in administration h£d taken 
,,pon the table of the House. It was, the “ place; he had entered into office, , ind“ku. 
neWspapfrs tell ua, con tended, by Mr. Wil- " consequence of the representations which 
j,.un Hundas, that the complaint was upon a e ‘ he had thought it his duty to make on the- 
subject, with which the House lmd no right " subject, he wax happy t® acquaint t to 
7 to medefie; whence we are, of course, to ( " House, that die practice complained 
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“ would in future be discontinued. The 
,r Judge AdVocat$ General would still cotn- 
*' rnunicate to his Majesty the sentences of 
" Courts Martial, but the decision of his 
Majesty thereon would be received by the 
" Commander in Chief, and be by him 
* c communicated t<5 the army at large. Of 
*' the present case the Commander in Chief 
" had no cognizance but thaj which he Se- 
" rived from the Judge Advocate Genial. 
" One object of the petitioner, namely, to 
“ recover his rank in the army, was my no 
“ means a fit subject on which to institute a 
“ discussion in parliament; and the other 
" object, to prevent the recurrence of such 
" a case, the statement which be had just, 
" made shewed it had been already attain- 
" ed. He could not refrain from saying 
“ thus much in refutation of tfte calumnies 
“ that had been so liberally vented against 
“ hug^j—-—As to the " calumnies” tlyfl, 
may have' been vented against this hoylfir- 
able, nay right honourable, man, 'jre will 
speak by-and-by. But, first let us sec how 
his doctrine aboutfhe powers of parliament, 
squares with wh’at is, upon other occasions, 
asserted with regard to those powers. Par¬ 
liament has, without any qualification, been 
galled omnipotent; nor did I ever hear of 
any one who thought himself guilty of blas¬ 
phemy in so calling it. We know that, to 
us ward, it has gieat powers, witness the 
taxes, which its acts compel us to pay. It 
can do almost any thing; but, it cannot, if 
seems, even make an attempt to afford •re¬ 
dress to an officer of the army. .That little 
department, upon w'hich eighteen millions a 
year of our taxes are expended, is, as to the 
treatment*)! us officers, quite out of its juris¬ 
diction. The parliament can, indeed, alter 
the laws for the raising and the dismissing 
and the trying and the punishing and the re¬ 
warding of the nou-commissioned officers 
and soldiers j but, as to the management and 
treatment-of the officers, it is, according to 
General Fitzpatrick, incompetent (o meddle 
in the smallest degree; though, you will ob¬ 
serve, gentlemen, that this same honourable 
man, did, before he came into office, give 
notice of a ruction, which he meant to make 
in the House of Commons, touching the 
treatment of officers of theatfny, and even 
touching the treatment of this very Mr. 
Johnstone-} and whydid he give that notice, 
if the restoring of that geutleman to his 
tanl^ (the withholding of which from him 
1 Wdl the alleged grievance) was " not a fit 
" subject' Whereon to institute a discussion 
*' in parliament ?” If'hat did he mefm to do 
by that motion ? He inhst have had in view 
some parliamentary enactment, resolution. 
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address, which would have had for it* ob«. 
J«pct the redrcs* of Mr, Johnstone’s griev¬ 
ance, or, at the very least, the prevention of, 
similar grievances in future. If his intended 
motion Had not one, or both of these objects* 
the inevitable conclusion is, that it was a 
motion intended merely for party purposes} 
a motion to assist in harassing the then mi¬ 
nisters, and in driving tjiem from their 
places. In the reported speech above- 
quoted, he would seem to affect to believe, 
that, from being in office, he has been able 
to effect, by his mere influence, that which 
he wished the parliament to effect.. He 
says, "lam happy to inform the Mouse, 
" that the practice complained of will, m 
" future , be discontinued. The Judge Ad- 
" vocate General will still make the report 
" of the proceedings o’f Courts Martial to the 
" kingj but, the decision of his Majesty 
" thereon will, in future, be received by the 
" Commander in Chief, and be, by him tom- 
“ municated to the army." Weil, and what 
is this ? What has this alteration done for 
the officers of the army ? The decisions of 
the king used to be conveyed to the Duke of 
York by the Judge Advocate General, and 
now the Duke of York is to take them, im¬ 
mediately from the king himself. A mighty 
change indeed ! General Fitzpatrick told the 
House, while he was out of place, that lie 
" could not conceive why the lives, for- 
" tunes, and characters of bis Majesty’s mi- 
" litafy officers should not be entitled to as 
" solemn a consideration as those oF every 
" other subject in the .country.”* But, is 
this object now effected ? Has the alteration, 
above-described by him, rendered the mode 
of deciding, in these eases, more solemn 
merely by causing the Judge Advocate Ge¬ 
neral to cease to convey to the Duke of York 
the decision qf The king? Have tha "liver, 
" fortunes, and characters," of the officeis 
of the army derived any security from this 
alteration ? This* mere alteration in the 
mode, by which the king’s decisions are to 
be conveyed from the king to the at my ?——— 
Blit, before we proceed any further, let us 
see the whole of this famous general’s 
Speech, as it stands reported, under the date 
of the 28 th of June, 1805, 'which speech I 
have once before published, b«t Which, per¬ 
haps, Gentlemen, some of you may never 
have read, ,and which every one of you 
should read, because this subject is, of all 
others, the roost important.—“ I rise. Sir, 
" to mention a subject, on which it is my 
“ intention hereafter to submit, a motion to 
" the House; and I wish to take the pre- 
“ sent opportunity of doing so, because it 
“ relate! to th<it military administration 
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which is to fQrm part oftllfe business of ” as solemn a consideration as those of every 

*• this day’s discussion. The present ndl “ other subject in the country.I— Every one 

*1 vanced state Of -the sessions will prevent “ knows that those important concerns, as 

*' my being able to bring forward any mo- “ they affect-other classes of his Majesty's 

“ tion, though I wish it much. It is, how- “ subjects, ate decided by his Majesty in 

'* ev.er, a subjectofsuch extreme importance, “Council. I think the same solemnity 

'* that it is necessary for me to take some “ ought to be observed with regard to the 


“ notice of it. The House may be assured 
“ I shall state if in form on a future oc- 
” casion and as curb/ as possille. The 
“ subject consists of a very gross and 
'* alarming evil j—one which, I apprehend, 
“ has'but lately crept into the administra- 
“ tion of the Military Law of this country. 
** I trust, the pr.T'tiee to which I allude is 
an innovation of not many,years standing. 
,f I am informed it is. It respects the e\e- 
,f ention of the duties pf the office of Judge 
" Advocate General, of the army. I find, 
*' that under the present practice, there is 
mi in the office of Judge Advocate, the as- 
“ sumption of a power, which I conceive 
" is not consistent with that office, and not 
" warranted ly the laws and constitution 
" of this country. —Every gentleman* who 
“ hears me, knows how great the extent of 
the’Royal Prerogative is with respect to 
" the Military Government. Every one 
* f knows the power of his Majesty to dis- 
ri miss, without a Court Martial, any person 
who 1 bears a commission in the army.— 
ft I should be the last man to call in ques- 
“ tion the Royal Prerogative ; but 1 am 
“ sure no man will contradict me When I 
“ say, tjrat a Prerogative of such extent 
" ought to be exeroised under the advice of 
“ responsible Ministers, The law of this 
“ country enables his Majesty to appoint 
,f Courts Martial for military offences. The 
“ law places in Ins Majesty the light of 
confirming or remitting their sentences, 
u but I do not believe that the law or the 
ct constitution of this country could ever in-,. 
,c tend that the officer of the Crown, in the 
“ exercise of such a prerogative, should be 
** the Judge Advocate of the army. I be- 
,c lieve he is at present the sole adviser of 
tv the Crown. I believe that this practice 
“ lias prevailed .only during a part of the 
time the Right Hon. ikironct has been in 
“ possession of it.—Formerly the transmit 
si on of sentences of Courts Martial was 
" through the office of the Secretary at 
** War. The Secretary at War of course 
became responsible for the advice he gave. 
" With respect to his decision, I nnf not 
" sure rhat I think that was sufficiently so- 

* lemn forv a decision of so important a 
,r print. I cannot conceive why the live?, 
** fortunes, L aud /characters of his Majesty’s 

* ^military officers, ''should not le entitled to 


“ Sentences of Courts Martial; but that 
“ jvill be a question for (hi use consideration. 

“ That this practice does prevail, and has 
“ bcitp attended with great hardship to in- 
” dividusls, I shall be enabled to shew in a 
“ case that has lately omured, rind has 
“ spread the grtatest aim m throughout the 
“ whole army. I allude to the case of 
Colonel Cochbvne Johnstone, a gen- 
“ tleman, wlm, after a Trial by a Court 
“ Martial, and an honouiable acquittal, 

“ has, at the instance of the Judge Advo- 
“ rate, been exposed tv the penalties and 

tfrytiunishment attendant upon mal l* - 

“ This is what I shall submit to Parliament. 

“ I arrit aware that an appeal from the Sen- 
“ teuce of any Court Martial to this House 
“ is a delicate question ; tent in the present 
“ case the appeal is in favour of the Court 
“ Martial, and seeks redress against the 
“ effects (jf undue influence. I beg pardon 
“ for dwelling so long on the subject, I 
“ have risen to give this notice, and I shall 
“ hing forward the motion cm by next Ses- 
“ sinris. It will consist of two branches; 

“ one will be a complaint against the 
“ exercise of the office; the other will 
“ refer to the means of defining the 
“ j)ower asf the officer, and will suggest 
“ some provisions as to the manner of 

“ Ids conducting himself in future.”- 

Now, gentlemen, what was it that* this ho¬ 
nourable pal riot out of place 1 ‘ wished mm h" 
to bring forward to the I louse of Commons ? 
Wlnjt was it that was of “ cxlnme impor - 
parlance Wlial was it that was “ agiosa 
and alarming evil J ” What was it that 
was “ not warranted ly the laws and con¬ 
stitution pf this country ?” What was it 
(hat had “ spread the greatest alarm thiough- 
o'tl the whole army ?” Why, forsooth, as 
the gallant and right honourable general now 
tells the 'House, it was the prafctiee of the 
Judge Advocate General being employed to 
convey the dechnons of the King to the Dulie 
of York ! Merely this,} It was to do aw ay 
this practice, that the honourable man now 
tells the House, he was going to bring for¬ 
ward a molidn consisting of “ two bramjies." 
Rut, the honourable man, when he was‘out ****“« 
of office, told the House, that the concerns • 
touching the lives,, -fortunes,, and characters 
of other classes of his Majesty’s subjects, 

“a were decided upon by. the King in Coon* 
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(t cil; and, |hjft lie thought, the same so- lidty, the columns of these most comipfc 
u lemnity .ought to be observed,*with regard prints have been*daily filled with quack>Hd» 

“ to the sentences of Courts Martial.” But, vertisements. with accounts of ministerial < 
now, behold, he had nothing more in con dinners, royal airings, and paid-for par$-, 
tempiation than merely an alteration in the graphs in praise of Madam Catalani. Yes, 
mode of convey in g (Jie decisions ot the King Gentlemen, as 1 had occasion to declare, 
to the Duke of York ; which alteration, he to you during the late election, I am cou- 
js “ happy” to inform the House, will,./?/ vinced, that the proprietors and editors of 
future, take place I—,—Now, 1 ‘gentlemenJbs these prints are the basest, the very basest of 
to the “ calumnies," which hare been veiled all mankind, their hirers only excepted, 
against this honourable personage, thoi^h I The next subject, Gentlemen, to which, 
have ivver seen, or heard of, any such, I I am desirous of turning your attention, your 
admit the possibility of attributing to him constant attention, is one which was fre- 
acls oi wickedness and of baseness of which fluently touched upon during the election ; 
he has not been guiljy, and, of course, I I mean, the foreign troops now support - 
am ready (o a< knowledge,that calumnifesmay ' ed by us, and kept up and quartered in 
have been \euted against him; but, while, the heart of our country. What sentiments 
I unequivocally make this acknqjvledgment, our forefathers entertained upon .this subject, 

I positively deny, that i ever took part in and in what language they thereon remonr 
such calumnies, having never done any thing strated with their sovereign, you will have 
mo ;07 with respect to linn, than state a f^w * seen from the passage which I have taken 
,'"plain and undeniable facts, namdy nrfnat, for my motto. Those sentiments I enter* 
when lie made the speech, giving notice of I tain; I am confident you entertain them; 
his motion for die next session, he was out and, I, for my part, live in hopes of seeing 
of place ; that, .soon after Parliament met a Hous’c of Commons, by whom such seati-r 
again, he was in place ; that, soon after he inents will again, in such language, be ex» 

was-in place, he gave notice, from the pressed-In order that we may have a 

Treasury bench, that ho should not bring clear view of the matter in question, let 0? 
forward the motion, of which lie had given first hear what the constitution says witl* 
notice from the opposition bench; that soon respect to the keeping up of foreign troops 
after that he, who had sold his commission in this country. Mr. Blackstone, who, a£ 
as captain in the guards twomy years before, 1 before observed, was looking put for a 
and- who had never served a single day judgeslyp when he wrote his book, lias thy 
since, had a regiment given to him, worth 
about fifteen hundred pounds a year; and, 
finally, tlui, as Secretary at W.lr, it was 
with lunnclf to sign and pass his accounts 
and vouchers as colonel of a regiment. 

These are plain, undeniable, historical 
truths; and, until such truths are styled ca- “ pie, and have the same spirit with the 
luinny, it will not, I am persuaded, be be- “ people; as was the case ‘at Rome ’fijl 
lieved that 1, at any rate, have participated “ Marius nevt-modelled the legions, by eu- 
in venting the calumnies, of vyhich this right " listing the rabble’ of Italy, .and laid the 
honourable^person is reported to have com- foundation of jj£the military tyranny that 

plained.-~Hcie, gentlemen, I should take " ensued. Issuing, .then, according tp 

my leave otthis subject; but, I cannot refrain “ these principles, ought to be more guard- 
from saying a woid or two upon the conduct “ against in a free state, than making 
of the newspapers respactiug it. Thfry have “ the uni it ary power, when such an one is 
•not published * the petition of Mr. Johnstone, “ necessary to be kept ou foot, a body too 

and l,heir excuse is, that “ the case is air early “ distinct fiom the people. Like ours, 

“ I'cjore the pul lie." Yes, it was already' “ therefore” (I beg you to mark this)', “ it 
before the public, though not in the same “ should wholly be composed of natural 

authentic and solemn form; but, what had “ subjects; it ought only to be enlisted foi 

they to do with placing it before the public > “ a short and limited time; the soldiefi 

Not one of them ever made any publication ; “ should live intermixed with the people; 
jnf it^.not a line did they ever insert upon “ no separate camp ; no barracks ; no in. 
the subject; and, had not this work of mine “ land fortresses should he allowed.” Thii 
‘been in existence, not a word of it would Mr. Blackstone died some years, I believe 
the nation have known unto this day; before the days of Fill’s power; anr, 
though, during the time, that thisViost im- very much to be regietteck, because 
portant case has been crying aloud for pub-» j have been so delightful to hear ‘ 


following passage upon the nature ot our 
constitution as relating lothe military. ‘‘ To 
“ prevent tne executive'power iron? being 
able to oppress, says Baron Montesquieu, 
cf it is requisite that the armies with which 
ft it is entrusted, should consist of the peo- 
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(as he certainly would have^one) all the in¬ 
troducing of foreign troops and ail the camps 
and barracks of Pitt and DeJancey. But, 
Bare we hare his description of what the 
constitution was, in this respect, at the time 
when he wrote, which was just about the 
time that the present king came to the 
thtoUft,-—-Not, however, to the opinions 
of any one are we to confine ourselves; for, 
besides the evident danger and disgrace of 
having foreign troops stationed amongst us j 
besides th* absurdity of talking about popu¬ 
lar freedom in a country where the king 
should have the power of introducing foreign 
troops at his pleasure,; the act of settlement, 
that act which contains the conditions, upon 
which the crown was settled upon the pre¬ 
sent family, expressly provides that “ no 
f * office of trust, civil or military, shall ever 
*' be held by any one, who is not a native of 
V this kingdom, or -who is not born of parents 
“ natives of this kingdom.” So that, if there 
were any doubt, if there could be any doubt, as 
to the introducing of foreign soldiers, it is 
impossible there can be any with respect to 
the introducing and keeping up of foreign 
officers. Yet, have we now several battali¬ 
ons of foreign soldiers in this kingdom, and 
these soldiers are under the command of 
foreign officers too, which foreign officers 
do, as a matter of course, occasionally take 
the command in the towns, barracks, and 
camps where they are stationed, aed must 
necessarily, at times, command not only our 
native soldiers but our native, officers also; 
and, it must he "evident to you, that our 
fortresses, our dock-yards, and our arse¬ 
nals, may be committed to their guardian¬ 
ship.-Gentlemen, in the year 1794, 

some Hessians were landed in the Isle 
of Wight, upon the ground of its being 
dangerous to their health to* keep them on 
board of ship, until tne time when the 
vessels would sail, they being destined for 
foreign service. In consequence of that 
Jmdiug, without the previous consent of 
Parliament, Mr. Grey (now Lord Ho wick) 
made a motion, declaring it to be uncon¬ 
stitutional and illegal for the K ing to intro¬ 
duce foreign troops without the consent of 
Parliament previously obtained, which mo¬ 
tion was supported by Mr. Whitbread, Lord 
George Cavendish, Mr. Francis, Mr- Ser¬ 
jeant Adair, Mr. Yorke, Mr. William Smith, 
and Mr. Fox. The motion was opposed by 
Pitt, whose majority, of cour.se, voted against 
it. Upoy this occasion Mr, Francis said: 
Not a word, indeed, does the bill of rights 
contain abou( introducing a Joreign army. 
The iAen \tfhe framed it did not suppose 
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an English heart to maintain, that the 


<1 
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“ King, by his prerogative, could, in any 
“ circurasgpaee, bring a foreign force into 
“ Great Britain, without the consent ef 
“ Parliament. But, a distinction is taken, 

“ which is supposed to be prodigiously ma- 
“ terial. The ministers cannot introduce 
“ foreign troops in time of peace. What 
‘"Woes this signify ? They assert, that the 
" K ing can make war when he pleases } and 
“ iw time of war he can introduce foreign 
” troops ; so that, if this doctrine be sound, 

“ he can introduce foreign troops when he 
“ pleases. If it be lawful, on that ground, 

" to bring in four thousand Hessians to-day, 

“ why not ten thousand Austrians to-mor- 
“ row, and twenty thousand Russians the 
“ day following ? A base, corrupt, and 
“ abject people, when once they are »pro- 
“ perly frightened, will submit to any 
** “vjhing for the sake of being defended. 
“The English nation will be threatened 
“ with a French invasion, and, instead of 
“ being called upon to defend themselves, 

“ will be told, that 'they may be per- 
“ fectly quiet, for that the King has subsi- 
“ dized an army of Germans, and will take 
“ care to protect them, without giving them 
“ any further trouble. I trust that English- 
,f men will look a little to the conclusion of 

“ this doctrine, before it be too late.”- 

These were the sentiments of Mr. Francis, 
now, alas! Sir Philip ! But, be ought to 
bg spared for the sake of what lie has done 
in times past. He has left us (for I regard 
him as defunct) many, very many excellent 
maxims and arguments j and to him we 
owe those statpments, without which we 
were unable profitably to.think upon sub¬ 
jects connected with that grand scheme of 

plunder and cruelty, the East-Indies.-In 

returning to the subject ef the Hanoveriau 
troops, you will perceive, gentlemen, that 
the consent of Earliament has been obtained 
m this case, or, at least, Acts of Parliament 
have been passed authorizing the raising and 
the keeping up of these troops. But, this 
does not do away *my objection to it; for, 
gentlemen, to what measure did Pitt or any 
other minister, of late days, ever fail in ob¬ 
taining 'the consent of Parliament ? The 
Act of Settlement provides, that no foreigner 
shall hold, in this kingdom, any place of 
trust, civil or military ; and, to suppose 
that this meant to exclude foreign officers 
from onr army, while ir left room for foe in¬ 
troducing of both foreign officers and foreign"" 
troops into foe nation, there to remain esia- 
blished fc is an absurdity not, for one mo¬ 
ment, to be tolerated.-The expense of 


V it possible, that it could ever enter into *j these Hanoverians is enormous, in propeyr- 
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tion to tlieir numbers. By an Act past in 
the year 1804, the King was authorized to 
-rai^e foreign troop.?, not exceeding in num¬ 
ber 10 thousand men, and also to grant 
commissions to foreigners to serve as officers 
or as engineers. And, here we will stop, 
for a moment, gentlemen, just to observe, 
that, by this act, that par? ot the Act of 
Settlement, above spoken of, was, .in effect, 
repealed. Ibattbe tPailiament had poyer 
to repeal it, I-do not deny ; but, they 'we 
ought never to be told of tlieir want $/ pbwer 
• to da any thing, in the way of making laws. 
If they could repeal this, tows, the m ist im¬ 
portant part of an act, which contained the 
• conditions upon which »the crown was set-, 
•tied on the present family, they surely had 
the power to afford Mr. .Johnstone redress, 
and, by law, effectually to provide against 
■simflar grievances in future"? This •must 
be allowed us, unless it bp contended, that 
.tli^^ndiarvfmu can do away no ancientjwo- 
1 -vision, 'excepting only -such provisos as 
were made for .the protection of-our liber¬ 
ties and lives. '51’hat there may be no hired 
atati-jacobin,iEo*sctibblmg slave, to main¬ 
tain this last-mentioned .proposition, I shall 
■not assert; but, 1 am very certain, that you, 
ct least, would reject it with indignation,— 
The H) thousand 'Hanoverians, which were 
junhorraed to be nosed by the Act ot 1804, 
received am addition to their numbers last 
year, when; on the 22d of March, another 
act was passed, authorizing the King-to aug¬ 
ment the number to.lt) thousand. This i$ a 
.preltylittle army of foreigners for us to have iu 
the heart of ourmpunury; for the act expressly 
authorises the-lung to keep up Iti thousand 
.of them within this kingdom! -In the ac¬ 

counts, laid before the House of Commons, 
of the disposing of the public money lot the 
year 1805 (which is the Istf.t account of that 
sort that hasyet been laid before the Kouje), 
-the snna expended upon the J'Weign Troops 
in. that yeac, is stated.at .i’851,350. which, 
.supposing tlie >v/hole of the ten thousand 
men to have been enlisted before five com¬ 
mencement of that year, and fttpposiijg them 
to have been effective ftir every day in the ’ 
year, makes rather more than 85 pounds, 2 
-shillings, aud sixpence for cue yeaj for each : 
man ! Now, mark the contrast: it is stated, 
in the seme account, tl*at, tthe sftm for de- 
fraying-the charge, tor the sameyc^r, of 135 ■ 
thousand qff'oct'wc -British, troops including 
officer’s pay aud all allowances whatever, 
#*mo*nted to <sC*!,G35,18B. So that, you 
.-.see, supposing there to have been 10 thou- 
■caud effective Hanoverians during the whole 
of the year, this 10 thousand m<yi cost us 
rftwly oucJifth .pat t as much as 135 thou* t 


sand of our own countrymen .cost us; 
tljough the nunjber of the former if not a 
thirteenth part of that of ihei latter, I am 
not supposing, that the Hanoverians actually 
receive Itigher pay than our own soldiers; 
but, the various extra expanses attending 
them have been so great j and, indeed, so 
that we are compelled to pay the money, it 
is of-iitile consequence wl\p pockets.or de¬ 
vours it. Yet, gentlemen, not one single 
member of parliament, not one single man 
amongst those, whom the king.called “ his 
faithful Commons,” said a word against (his 
charge; no, nor did any one, that 1 have 
ever heard of, ask a question.aboutthe mat¬ 
ter 1 !——What do vve waitt ■wiffifthese fo¬ 
reigners ? What‘necessity is there.for .their 
being kept up here ? Are you ; are any of 
us ; is there a man amongst us so intolerably 
brse as to alJbw, that thd people of this king¬ 
dom are such wretched cowards as for it to 
be unsafe to entrust .-the defence of their 
‘Country to themselves r If these Hanoverians 
were, indeed, hired by us to be sent to the 
ll'erl or the lias l Indies, or to Gibraltar, in 
order to spare the lives of our native trogps, 

1 should have much less objection }6 thoir 
being raised and kept up ; but, not a man of 
them, that 1 have heard of, has been sent 
upon any such service. Their own country 
■has been o.er-Tun, and is, at this moipent, 
actually in -the possession of the French. 
Where were titty when the French took pos¬ 
session of thuir country? That they did not 
not sacrifice their hues in defence of it, we 
know; aud%, for my part, have never heard 
of any battles that they fought in its defence. 
The newspapers did, indeed, inform us, that 
the Duke of Cambridge, “ with no less fore- 
“ sight than bravery, brought off the plate 
“ from Hanover,” and lodged it safely in 
England, to tno great disappointment and 
mortification,*no cjpubt, of those merciless 
plunderers, the French ; but, even these, ve¬ 
hicles, so fruitful in accounts of battles, ne¬ 
ver told us of any battles that were fought in 
Hanover, which seems to have passed as 
quietly under the yoke of France, as if there 
had not been a single soldier in it. — - — In 
taking another view of this introduction of 
foreign troops, I beg leave, 4>y eay ot preli¬ 
minary to observe to you, that jjiere has late¬ 
ly sprung up amongst us, a philosopher of 
the name of Mai thus, who, from his senti¬ 
ments, one would suppose to be a German 
too, and who contends, that the great cause 
of pauperism and of misery in this country, 
is, the superabundance of its population.-; 
wherefore he recommends, as the sole effec¬ 
tual remedy, the preventing, by one mejn.s 
or another, the labouring people having 
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so many children. Now, gentlemen, instead 
of this, I should recommend the sending of 
all the Jews and Italians and Negroes .and 
Germans and Other foreigners out of the 
country; and, of course, I should, were it 
only upon this ground, taking its solidity for 
granted, strenuously object to the bringing’ 
of 10’ thousand Hanoverians, with all thesr 
wives and children, into it; especially when 
I reflect, that every article, which goes to the 
clothing and the feeding and the lodging and 
the warming of them, must be produced by 
ofir labour, they having been brought 
amongst us for purposes far different from 
that of partaking in our toil. Widely dif¬ 
ferent, however, appear to be the sentiments 
of many other persons in this country, some 
of whom scruple not to justify the introduc¬ 
tion of the Hanoverian troops; the placemen 
and taxgalherers applaud it in unqualified 
t .'rms; and, even amongst the officers of the , 
army (to such a degree does sycophancy pre¬ 
vail) we find some, who, like Captain Md- 
lish, of Covent-Garden notoriety, stick enor¬ 
mous whiskers upon their faces, yvirh no 
other rational view than that of being taken 
for Hanoverians. 

The third subject, and the last, upon 
which I propose to address you, at present, 
is, the toasts at the lust dinner given to Sir 
Francis Burdett, relating to which toasts, I 
have received two letters, the substance of 
the former and the whole of the latter I will 
lay before you. A gentleman, who, with 
that degree of self-complacency, which, in 
rich cases, is very common, if not very al- 
1 nvablc, calls himself “ A true English- 
“ min," tells me, that, for many years, he 
has, "with pleasure and attention read my 
Register, and has, with few exceptions, ad¬ 
mired it, and especially those parts thereof, 
wherein I have detected and exposed error, 
peculation, and corruption, in every depart¬ 
ment of the government; that, the unshaken 
loyalty which I so strongly expressed during 
the years j fa{)3-4, and 5, did me great credit, 
and that he trusts, tint my sentiments, in 
this respect, are unaltered ; that he has, Ifbw- 
ever, with some concern, remarked, that, 
since 1 have so warmly espoused the cause 
of Sir FranciS Burdett, these effusions of 
loyalty have-not been so frequent; that. Sir 
Francis Burdett may mean well, but, that bis 
patriotism is too strongly marked with party 
madness; that he is convinced, that 1 retain 
the most ardent affection for our beloved 
lung, in whose,defence every true English¬ 
man wotiVl shed the last drop of his blood, 
and that, therefore, he is surprised, that I 
hove not expressed my abhorrence of the 
'“4'iabolicaf and blasphemous" sentiment 


contained in the toast,, “ bur sovereign, the 
“ Majesty of the people," which sentiment 
none but a traitor would utter in this coun¬ 
try; that,.as I animadvert so freely upon the 
conduct of the greatest man this country ever 
produced (the late Mr. Pitt), “ to whose ad- 
“ ministration we owfe our existence as a 
“ nation and all that we have enjoyed, do 
'f enjby, or expect to enjoy,” he trusts that 
riwill not be silent upon the subject of the 

to.J*t.-Such is the first letter; and, to be 

sure, if one can, with perfect propriety, ap¬ 
ply the epithet blasphemous to a political 
sentiment, it is that very sentiment, with 
which this letter concludes; for, gentlemen, 
whatf, upon matters of politics, can be utter¬ 
ed, more offensive and more insulting to the 
God of truth, than to ascribe our existence 
as a nntiiSn, together with all our enjoy¬ 
ments, past, present, and to come, to tfte ad¬ 
ministration cf tfeat man, who found the na- 
tkni secure against all the world’and ccfhr;’’- 
cuof^'ly powerful when compared wlith her 
natural enemy, and who left iier in jeopardy 
every hour, while that enemy, having con¬ 
quered two-thirds of fetrrope, having got 
possession of all her coasts, from the Baltic 
to the Adriatic, was, at the moment when 
his administration ceased with his bread), 
actually in possession «f the capital of Ans- 
stria, the unfortunate soVercign of which had 
been urged to war by that veiy man ; that 
man wh ) found the annual clnfrge upon us 
for the national debt p millions, and who 
left that charge increased to2p millions; that 
man whq, found the annual poor-rates at 2 
millions, and who left them at. 6" millions ; 
that man who lent ri'40,(X)0. of the public 
money, secretly to two members of his ma¬ 
jority in parliament, who fenr it thus with¬ 
out interest, and without making the trans¬ 
action known to his colleagues, oi making 
any recoul or minute thereof; that man, 
who, in the very last year of his life, added 
nearly a million to the national debt in grants 
of new pensions and largesses to his adhe¬ 
rents ; and, not to weary you with the enu¬ 
meration, who kept the Habeas Corpus Act, 
the act which was framed for the security of 
the persons of Englishmen, -suspended for 
seven years at a time, and who caused to be 
piosccuted, js traitors, men whom the juries 
acquitted,*and who were, from the Bench, 
declared to have sought nothing but that ve¬ 
ry reform, which this man himself had in¬ 
sisted upon as being absolutely necessary to 
the existence of the nation. If, Gentlemen* 
there be any thing, upon a political subject, 
which can properiy.be called blasphemous, 
it assuredly is, the ascribing to such a man 
our existence as a nation, together with all 
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oar enjoyments, past, present, and to come. 
Bat, Geutlemefi, of recrimination we si and 
not in need ; nor will I ask this gentleman, 
whd so much admired the ardour of my loy¬ 
alty in H03-4, and 5, whether he did not, 
during the whole of those years, with very | 
little intermission, fifld a considerable part 
of every week's Register taken up in the de¬ 
tecting and exposing of this vary Mr. Pitt \ 
and, during the same’years, the very samj6 N 
years, i»i defending the conduct of Sir Feu if is 
Burdett. I will waive these questions, and 
'come at once to the toast , which is no other 
than the very toast, which was ibrnurly 
given by the Duke of Norfolk, who is now a 
Lord Lieutenant and A Privy Councillor, 
which w.'- dtunk the other day at the rump 
of the Whig-Club by one of the king s 
“ confidential servants," and to* which I 
have, *at a tune like, this, no other objection, 
than that it is not of plain and nnequiioc.il 
which every thing ought to *,u 
that comes from the lips of honest pVnti- 

•cians.-Of the only two remaining points 

that I have to take 4 untice in this letter the 
first is, that it is, rtf all things in the world, 
the most unjust to accuse Sir Finncis Bur¬ 
dett of “ party rage.” Enraged lie mav 
wejl be at seeing what is daily passing under 
liis eyes; but, as trf parties, though we 
have seen many, we have never yet seen ! 
one, that was not, at the bottom, hostile to j 
him; and, for the best of all possible reasons, \ 
gentlemen, they being all bent upon fattening 
out of the public money, and he, in the op*- , 
ninns of all men of all classes, being known ' 
to be opposed to such •fattening. The other 
point relates to the shedding ol the last drop 
of every true Englishman’s blood in support 
of tfie King; anclTtirst J would ask, this true 
Englishman, whether he has perceived, that 
there is any want, at present, of such sup- | 
port ? The King has about two hundred j 
thousand gentlemen in red and blue coats, 
or rather, jackets, to support" him ; and, of 
these, sixteen thousand are Hanoverians. 
These gentlemen have nothing else to do j 
but to support him and his officers asid his j 
kingdom; and, under such circumstances, 1 
it does really seem quite uncalled for, if not I 
impertinent, in a grey-coated individual to 
thrust hituself forward with voyjs of devotion ! 
aqd sacrifice. When this true Englishman ; 
perceives any falling off in live power and 
influence of the crown ; when he sees a 
Parliament so sturdy as to compel the King 
trt givte his sanction to acts of which he dis¬ 
approves ; nay, when he sees him giving up 
any point however loudly- and whencesoever 
called for, then, indeed, his vows oftievotion 
may possibly be reasonable and manly ; bet. 


as things now stand, the King is, happily, 
able to take care <*f himself; he ha* a tfH* 
merous and well appointed army; his chil¬ 
dren are all amply pensioned; one of his. 
sons is the*Commander in Chief; his other 
sons have great commands; and he ha* 
the absolute power of cashiering, at plea¬ 
sure,, any one, or all, of the officers who 
are the cement of a force which costs the 
■-nation eiglpcon millions a year. These are 
not iht* marks of impotence, I take it; and, 
therefore, 1 once more beg my friend the 
tine Englishman to keep his voWs of devo¬ 
tion to himself, lest he expose himself to 
ridicule and contempt, as being, not tire 
.supporter wf the weak, bnt cine who shouts 

“ huzza for the strongest.'' -The other 

letter complains of a sin o {commission, on 
my part, and is, as you will perceive, written 
in the true spiiit of an inquisitor, or ra- 
j # ther, of one of those despicable wretches, 
upon whom we may naturally suppose the 
secret-service money to be expended.— 

“ In your Register,” says he, “ Vol. X-I. 

“ page 230'. ycAi say : the omission to drink 
“ the King's health ivas a mere matter of 
“ taste. The company [at Sir Frain is Bur- 
“ dett’s dinner] did not choose to do it, and 
“ they scorned to be guilty of hypocrisy. It 
“ appeals to me, that you mean, by these 
“ two sentences, taken with the context, 

“ to say, that, ns the company did nut fee/ 1 a 
“ wish for the con tiji nance of the King's 
“ health, they ;coined to be such hypocrites 
“ as to expiess a wish they did not feel. If 
“ you are the Juir, impartial nnt:i you 
“ piofess to be, you will insert this letter, 

“ and give me an unequivocal answer to 
“ the two following questions : 1st, is my 
“ coiistiuclion of youi meaning a just one? 

“ 2d, Were you one of the 1,500 persons, 

“ present at Sir’ Francis Burnett’s dinner, 

“ ,who scorned thu»hypocvisy ot expressing 
“ a wish tor the continuance of the King’s 
“ health ?—1 have^uid the postage ol this 
“ letter, in order that you may have no 
“ just excuse for refusing the insun.in of it. 

“ —I am, Sir, your’s, &e. D. R. A. Cljf- 
“ ton, 23d lvb. 1807.”-First, gentle¬ 

men, let me hope, that you will join me in 
.admiration of the reasonableness of this man, 
who insinuates that I shall havo*i:o just pre-- 
tensions to fairness and impartiality, unless 
I publish a charge, against yon and myself, 
ot being almost, if not quite traitors in oar 
hearts-, and this charge protonod, too, by » 
one who dares not put his name at the bot¬ 
tom of it. So far am 1 fiom thinking, that 
fairness and impartiality demand an inser¬ 
tion, in such n ou«e, I*am fully yersnadefl, 
that I should be justified inViUsing the letter 
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to be posted up at Cliftyn, and advertising ourselves, is born to die ; who, having no • 
to find out the black-hearted spy, who is the particular interests at stake upon his life, 
author of it, and to whose pocket I dare cannot possibly fed any anxiety about his 
venture to say, I should be able to trace health, other than,that which public consi- 
some part of the taxes raised ufJon us. But, derations mav create : v/e, gentlemen, when 
gentlemen, there is nothing that we do, or we give the King's health, as it is called, 
that we wish, that need be disguised ; and, give it,jiot as a si£n of our wishes about 
therefore, though I protest against the right that health ; much less as a mark of loyalty, 
of any man fo question me as to my thoughts-, r that is, of our fidelity fi> t the King ; for, to 
though that is a species of inquiry which/ 4 Employ the toast in' this latter sense would 
■even the infamous twelve tables of Rome be to admit the necessity- of giving some 
would not have warranted, I will answer the proof, or sign, of our not being traitors, 
two questions of this spy with perfect undis- No, gentlemen, when we give this toatff, 

f utse. you will, however, perceive, that " we give it as a voluntary expression of 
e assumes, as admitted, in the latter .part of our admiration of the conduct of the king; 


the first question, :that which the first que$- 
tion is intended to ascertain the truth of. 
The questions, stripped of this assumption, 
.are: 1st, whether his be a right construc¬ 
tion of my meantng ; that is'to say, whether 
I regard you as having tacitly declared, tha( 
you did not [eel a wish for the continuance 
•of the King’s health : and, 2d, whether, I 

myself was at'the dinner.-To both these 

•questions I might give an answer yi the sin¬ 
gle syllable, NO ; but,, that does not satisfy 
me. Not only did I not regard you as hav¬ 
ing tacitly declared, that you did not feel a 
wish for the continuance of the King's 
health ; but, I declared, that your omitmg 
to drink the health was a mere -matter of 
taste ^ and, I added, that, to make it a rule 
*o drink this health, upon all occasions, was 
the sure way to bring the thingdnto con¬ 
tempt, putting it upon a level with the 
G&i-save-thciking" of a market-town 
hell-man, who, with that loyal and pious 
invocation concludes his notices relative to a 
beiuglost, or the unexpected arrival of 
fresh herrings. But, gentlemen, 1 will evade 
nothing ; I will suppose the giving of this 
toast to be'a matter of'sentirnent; I will 
suppose, that the hired anti-Jacobins, the 
placemen, and the tax-gatherers, when they 
give it, do really feel something more than 
tKe bell -man aforesaid; and, proceeding upon 
this supposition, let me ask, whether the toad 
implies any wish at all about the health fcf the 
Kmg? I have sometimes thought, indeed, 
that, amongst those, who are quite as well 
off under Represent king, astlve.y possibly 
can be, I Iwve observed the toast to be un¬ 
derstood literally ; nay, I have thought, that, 
now-and-tfaeo, there wasuot a little malice, 
towards another person, mixed with this 
wish for the continuance of the King’s 
health. But, gentlemen, you and I, who 
know nqfhiag of the King -but what all the 
■ world knpws; who cannot -possibly euter- 
^Dktiu towards hull any feeling of a mere per- 
-juuul nature; v*ho "know that lie, as wcllae f 


an<j, gentlemen, I ’will declare, in spite of 
the insinuations of this spy, that, though iw 
loyalty to the king is -unshaken, though l 
would g# as far as any man in the kingdom 
in the defence of all his just rights atid pre¬ 
rogatives, and of course, in defence oF bis 
«erson if necessary, and for which rlght'.and 
pSfon I hope he will, in ‘the day of need, 
have better defenders than spies, hired anti- 
jacobins, place-men, and tax-gatherers.; 
though I always have been, and always am, 
truly loyal, I will declare, that, since the 
affair of Mr. Corfuanc Johnstone, since the 
introduction of so many Hanoverian soldiers, 
and since an net vvas^passed exempting the 
king’s funded property Jioui.thc income-tax, 
while a tax of ten pounds hi the hundred is 
laid-upon the income of every one of his 
subjects, down to fifty pounds a year, not 
•excepting the incomes of-those who-derive 
them frptu labour, study, or from venturing 
their lives in the army or the navy ; si nee 
I have seen these things, gentlemen, and 
some others that ! could mention, I will de¬ 
clare, that 1 have not feit quite so much of 
that admiration, But, because this is the 
state of my mind.; because -1 do not choose 
voluntarily to come lonv.inl with expressions 
of niy admiration of the king’s conduct, aru 
■I to be suspected of disloyalty ? Am I to 
be represented as a person who wishes to 
destroy the kingly government ? Am I to 
be leaded with -the reproach of endeavouring 
to throw my country into confusion ? Ve¬ 
rily, gentlemen, reproach s® URcandid and 
unjust .is not the means by which loyalty is 
likely to |je cherished and preserved.—«*- 
Now, as'to the 2nd question, whether l was 
at the {tinner, 1 wasnotat.it; but, though 
I was uot there in person, my heart was 
with you; and, I am not sorry that an op¬ 
portunity -has been afforded me of t,fi»s pub¬ 
licly informing you, that, though at so great 
a distance, and though I could not have left 
•home without great inconvenience for above 
tv,o or Xkioe days, l should have gone to 
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Loudon for the express purpose, had not 
your dinner been%iveq upon the anniversary 
of a day which I had theretofore kept as a 
sort of festival, and which I could not have 
left unkept upon the occasion and for the 
reaspn referred to, without assuming to my¬ 
self a degree of political importance far 
greater than that to which I could think 
myself entitled.-«My jnquisitoual corres¬ 

pondent is now, I hope, answered. Any rey' 
marks tlJht he may choose to make undty 
his real name, certified to be his real name 
by some reputable person known to me, 

I will insert in my Register; but, any repe¬ 
tition of his anonymous charges or insinua¬ 
tions 1 shall treat with silent contempt. « 

In my next letter, I intend doing myself 
the honour of addressing you upon the sub¬ 
ject of. the proceedings, in the House of 
Commons, relative to the last petition of 
Mr. Pawl!; aod; in the meanwhile, I trust 
y0u” , tvill believe me to be 

Your sincere friend ' 

And obedient Servant, 

Sot ley, March ig, \W7. Wm. Cobbbtt. 

SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Continental Wae. -After another 

three weeks of various rumours and of false¬ 
hoods, relative to Vickies of the Russians 
and Prussians, it appears, from an impartial 
perusal of all that has been published Ton 
both sides, that the victories, though pretty 
dearly bought, have been on the side of the 
French, who not only had kept the field a! 
battle, but had, when the last intelligence 

came away, made considerable advances.- 

We see, too, that the British merchants, re¬ 
siding in Russia, have been making a volun¬ 
tary contribution for the defence of that em¬ 
pire. When steps like this are taken, it is 
pretty certain, that the parties taking thepi 
see some cause for alarm. These contribu¬ 
tions will, I fear, prove not more efficacious 
than the proclamations of the Russian Gene¬ 
ral to the Germans, the Polanders, and the 
French army ; nor am I one of those who 
would seem to believe, that the Emperor of 
Russia’s calling upon his, people to rise in 
mass against the French will tend very much 
to* his final success in the war. There is a 
moral cause constantly working (or Napo¬ 
leon. Every where he has tound more 
friends than enemies; and, J ara« afraid, 
that the farther lie go?s, the greater will 
fie fincLthe proportion of the former. An 
pflicer of great merit and experience in 
pur own army, in conversing with me, 
at the breaking put of the war between 
France and Prussia, seemed very confident 
af the success off the latter, observing that 


the French would find a great difference be” 
tween Prussian and Austrian discipline. 
“ Yes," said I, “ were the war to be car* 
“ ried on upon the plains of Egypt, this 
“ might be* of some consequence as to its 
“ event} but, unhappily for Prussia, the 
“ war is to be carried on in the Prussian 
" states, and the people of those states are 
" to be umpires." By this rfime, he-has 
'been enabled to receive ocular demon¬ 
stration upon the subject; and, I am per¬ 
suaded that events will make him a con¬ 
vert to my opinion.-In the rfleanwhile, 

however, we have made peace with Prus¬ 
sia; and our ambassador has advanced 
80,0001. for the purpose of clefending the 
fortresses in Silesia, which fortresses were, 
it seems, surrendered to the French before 
the House of Qommons had ratified the ad¬ 
vance. This circumstance alone, however, 
*s no proof of the impolicy of the advance; 
but, it appears to me, that, in the present 
state of things, to ser-d the produce of our 
taxes to Prussia, or Russia is, in fact, send¬ 
ing them to increase the amount of the 

plunder of the French.-What may be 

the result of the ensuing campaign, npon 
the Continent, it would be presumptuous to 
predict; and it would ba equally presump¬ 
tuous to pretend to foresee in what particu¬ 
lar way the general event will be brought 
about; but, for my part, when I look at 
what has passed within these seventeen 
years, taking the causes into view, it ap¬ 
pears to me, that the whole of the conti¬ 
nent will undergo a revolution, which’might 
be a little retarded, but which would not be 
prevented, even by the death of Napoleon. 
Mr. Burke saw, and I see, no government 
to learn wisdom from experience; no, not 
even from that severe teacher, adversity. 

Catholic RjlI.- This bill, the intro¬ 

duction of which in*o the House of Com¬ 
mons was noticed some little time back, and 
which introduction* was, in that House, 
received with such general applause, has, it 
evidently appears, placed “ liis Majesty’s 
“ confidential servants” in an ” unsatis- 
“ factory state j" ai d, as I hear to-day 
(having, of course, no intelligence later 
-than that of Wednesday), it \f probable they 
will have resigned their offices; before this 
sheet can have reached the public eye. The 
proceedings npon the bill were postponed, 
on Wednesday evening, by Lord Howick, 
without any time named tor the resumption 
of them; and, unless they be resumed, 
there can be, of course, no alternative for 
the ministers, but that of resignation or in¬ 
defeasible shame arid disgrace. T!|is will he 
perceived,by all of them, aSd some of them. 
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at least, will not submit to everlasting dis- J calling upon the House to do this, and tiottd 

do tliat, in jot'der to present its dignity y to 


S ace. Lords Grem iile and Spencer and 

r. Windham resigned in J&Gl, along 
with Piu and Lord Melville, bemuse they 
coukl not carry a measure of the same sort of 
much larger extent! and all the other con¬ 
spicuous members of the present cabinet 
nave both since and before, urged the adop¬ 
tion- of that measure. Shame, therefore, 
eternal shame, must he imprinted .upon the 
brow of each of them, if they now -retain 
their places, without the carrying of this 
bill.—-—But, what do I see, in the daily 
newspapers, about the tausr of stopping 
the progress of this bill ? Why, the wi iters 
in those prints assert, in the most unqualifi¬ 
ed manner, that the cause is no other than 
the king's tlisap/)/otation of it. Well, the 
king may disapprove of tjie bill; but, is 
that any reason why it should not pass the 
two Houses of Parliament 5 What lias the 
khig to do with a bill, until the moment 
■when it is presented to him for his approba¬ 
tion, or rejection ? All laws, we are told, 
are to originate in one or the other of the 
Houses of Parliament, and when a law has 
passed the two Houses, and not a moment 
before, the king has to take cognizance ef 
it. This is the language of the constitution 
of England ; yet do the writers above-men¬ 
tioned boldly assert, that the bill has been 
stopped m its pi ogress by the will of-the 
king alone ; nay, some of them complain, 
th.it the kii g wa 1 - not fully enough apprized 
ot all the .tendencies of the bill. So that, ac¬ 
cording to these wr.ters, laws originate with 
the king. J1 this be the case, what pretty 
fables are those, winch De Lolme, Paley, 
Blackstone, and others have written .about 
the comlitunon of England j and about 
those fine checks and iah-uice, that exist m 
the three Ranches of the 1 " legislative power! 

---As to the merits*of the bill it.,eltj all 

that I shall say now is what I have said be¬ 


fore, that if the Handcenans are worthy of 
being entrusted with commands in an army, 
stationed in this kingdom, 1 can see no rea¬ 
son at all why any class ol our tellow subjects 
should be therelrom excluded. But, every 
thing will, doubtless, work togethenfor 
good. Only*Jet us be patient and prudent, 
faithful *nd brifve, and we shall be 

a free and happy people.-In the 

meanwhile I cannot help, however, indulg¬ 
ing, for a little, in that train of melancholy 
reflection, into which the intelligence of this 
event has thrown my mind, and from which 
it is not jn the power of philosophy wholly 
.to withdraw it. To see my Lord of Ho wick, 
*v ho wuj>, but. only the Other day, standing up 
in the old place tail in the old roqpnef of Pitt, 


see Mr. Gakraft and General Fitzpatrick, 
who read so distipo$Jy the several estimate* 
that they have to lay upon the table, their 
hair so nicely -powdered and their gloves so 
genteely drawn off fiPom one band at a time, 
while they occasionally press their delicate 
fingers uppn the taldc, and gracefully bow to 
jMhe honourablegentlemen on the other side; 
Receiving and most nobly merging the . 
thanks of the smooth Mr. Geortre Johnstone 
and ins like; to see myJxjrd Henry Potty, 
who, backed and cheered by a daily increas¬ 
ing brood of <c young friends,” equal, in 
every qualification’, to those of Pitt, and :mx+ 
ions, like them, to prove their natural attach¬ 
ment to the country, by drawing their nou¬ 
rishment from lur paps, has brought fotih 
and propounded to the House such magnifi¬ 
cent plans ol' finance, occupying ajpuik of 
! tK>ok larger than the Bible; to seeTtf-r. 

I Whitbread, who, after years of study upon 
| the means of filling the hungry bellies of the 
j poor, had, at last, opme forward with his 
spelling-books and Ins Badges and his hank 
(lord save us!) fur depositing their fortunes, 
while Mr. Malthas was in the lobby with 
his auxiliary scheme for the checking of ail 
pupil hi lion, except i ISgit of placemen and pen¬ 
sioners ; to see the number, the swarms, of 
nf w dependents and expectants, w ho were, 
Imt yesterday,.the most blithe of God’s crea¬ 
tures : to see these, all these, huricd at once 
fiom their enjoyments and their hopes; lb 
contemplate the confusion in the daily-press 
offices, from the uncertainty of the proprie¬ 
tors and editors as to which side they shall 
take; to think, only to think of the quantify 
of hartshorn and of giii'tliat must be abso¬ 
lutely necessary to keep up the spirits of dis¬ 
appointed wives and mistresses. Really it is 
too much for one to support without the aid 
of a glass of wine, and, accordingly, I have 
taken one to day, for the first time since the 

Westminster E'ection.-“ Fired at the 

“ sound, my genius spreads her wfings," and 
J dt# led, 1 must confess, some consolation 
in the prospect of another Westminster Elec- 


■ i 


tion; for, if the ministry rfsign, that is to 
say, are turned out, I date say, his Majesty, 
with his, usual paternal goodness, .will afford 
his loving subjects another opportunity of 
choosing their representatives. This will bo 
a great good. An unmixed good. A good 
indisputable. A good tliat will make up^fbr 

many and many an evil.-In this state of 

mind I wait, with resignation, for the arrival 
of the next lying newspaper. 

Hanoverians —— It Is with great satis¬ 
faction, tliat 1 have just perceived, that, if tfid 
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lewspapers do not delude me with false to me, ^11 the way from Panton Square -to 
lopes, these trooper arzgoing abroad to tight Fulham, with an expostulation against rrfy 
igainst the French. I da hope, that there lending my pages to the dishonouring of the 
will be no contrary wiajra. It is now blow- memory of hi j famous countryman withdog- 
ng from the South We*'snd' that it may gerel. To the earnestness of this oxpostula- 
lontinue in that quarter is» my sincere tion I gave way j but, 1 offered the piece to 
n-ayer, until these gallant troops come w ith- the editor of the Poetical Register, by 
n reach of our enemy, and have a chance of whom also it teas rejected. Now, I appeal 
lealmg him some deadly t>lo\vs, n& a preli- to the reader 'whether Mr. tin pel Lolli’s 

ninary to the re-conquest of their own deary charge against me be just-There are, in 

country.——How‘happy they must be at, the present number, two letters upon the 
foing! What a pleasure it must be to them “Learned languages;" and,as f hnvjj thirteen 
m lime so fair a prospect of speedily partici- more already by me, it will be impossible to 
paling in the “deliverance of Europe," as ' insert them all by Lady Day next, which, as 
the Morning Chronicle calls it, and as it will j the reader will remember, was the time ap- 
uot call it any more, if Mr! Perry should be j pointed for the learned bodies to close their 
turned out of place, which he will not, if he \ defence of their calling. I will, therefore, 
ran possibly help it! Send them a fine voyage extend the time, until May Day ; but, with 
md great success, say i. May they never this distinct notification, tliiitj will insert no 
cease,to light, until they have delivered Eu- lettqj upon the subject, which does not reach 
rope; and the, Englishman who does not me on, or before, that day. There is nothing 
joiw id this prayer must be thievery basest o£ more irksome than n discussion diawlcd out; 
mankind. - ' and, therefore, when May Day has arrived, 

Ook respondents. -Such is my arrear mv intention is to answer, as well as I am 

in this way, and such the stale of my engage- abld, all and singular the arguments that have 
ments, that I must say a word or two to cor- been, or that shall, -before that day, be 
respondents, though contrary to ray rule.— 1 urged against my propositions; but, when I 
All those w ho have honoured me with com- j have done that, my resolution is, not to write 
munications, some of them a good while ago; i any more my«elt, nor to convey to the pub- 
may be assured, that thev/shnll be inserted as ¥ lie the writings of any other persons, upon 
soon as possible.——Ine present double the subject.— -There is a correspondent, 
number contains six letters. Two upon who complains of my filling up, as he calls it, 
the Poor-lairs, one of which is Mu John my pages with /at/die and other official pa- 
Bone’s. Thorp is one letter from Major pets, which! lie says, he reads, long before, 
Cartwright to Mr. vVindliam, upon the Mi- 'in the newspapers. But, he docs not spem 
lilary Defence of the rountiy. One* from . to consider, that?these newspapers soon go 
Mr. Cupel Loifr, upon T shall not know . to the lighting of candles and of pipes and 
what until the skill of my printers in • to the w tapping up of the lace and muslin 
decyphering hands writing h no enabled me winch servant maids steal from theirmis- 
to read it through uitliout ihe loss, of a day’s ti esses ; and that the official documents will 
time; but which, from the first sentence in- : need to be referred to, when what* I myself 
tlicating that the whole is against myself, I a write will have been forgotten, or, at least, 
conclude not to contain any thing to “ pain have become useless. * 

any other person’s feelings.” In answer, ..—- - 

however, to the complaint made against me on tiiebvsis, hath he, and limits of the 
in this sentence; a complaint, that I have ought of conquest. 

neglected the productions of this gentleman. Si; g—I have little hope of your inserting 
while he has had a polite attention paicMo my letter; for although during my life, 
lijni by all the other periodical publications from a very early age, I have at all limes 
of the day, I must beg leave to say a few been attentive to politics, as one/>f the first 
words. I have received, in alj, three iVm- of -studies, and one of th&. chief duties of 
munications from Mr. Capcl Lot!*;, a The those who have leisure and the means of 
first, upon my word, I was unable to read, considering such subjects, and have in very 
The second was a poetical performance^ or, numerous instances, laid my thoughts before 
it was, 'at least, placed in hues, as every the public for many years, and in various 
|hing whiqh is called poetry, generally is; periodica! papers, you, and you aim-, have 
and, as it*professed, in the title of'it, to be unifoindy rejected them—I should not, 
jb honour of the gallant Lord Nelson,- I sent therefore, at this time, or pc: hups It any. 
it, without reading it, to my editor, for in- have wrtten to you qgnin, if any other > 
Sertion; jj®t he, being a- Norfolk imn, Aite person had appeared in your pgper in Answer 
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to s pat of your paper of the 20th Dec. last. 
— 1 -1 shall state it in you# own words. “ The 
" right, the indisputable right, of making 
“ conquests, exists at all times, in all 
" nations, and in ail cases, except forbidden 
“ by some positive compact, into which the 
* # conquering nation has previously entered. 

** In fact, arms are, after all, the reasons of 
“ nations."-*—My objection is, that upon a 
most important subject this proposition isflrt 
once indefinitely and erroneously stated: 
that the only exception admitted is in reality 
inapplicable to the subject: and that were 
it not revolting by its unbounded latitude 
and obvious ill tendencies, hardly any pro¬ 
position could be liko'y more to mislead, 
and t® a more pernicious extent.—It is 
impossible to state a proposition more posi¬ 
tively: and scarcely possible to state any 
practical proposition so extensively. And I 
think, hardly any proposition can be imr- 
gined more unfounded, or in its natural con¬ 
struction more inconsistent with the peace, 
order, and security of society.—It is stated, 
without any exception, but that* of positive 
compact. Now positive compact is in those 
cases only necessary to create an obligation 
to do or forbear a thing, when previously to 
compact the act would have been lawful. It 
requires no compact to make robbery and 
murder and tyrarmy unlawful. Were a 
highwayman to present a pistol to your 
breast, you would be little satisfied by his 
informing you, that he had made you no 
propii.se or agreement not to take your pro- * 
perty by forces or your life: And this would 
be equally true if two men were to meet in a 
desert, where neither were subject to any 
positive human law, and both were ignorant 
of any divine law. Against such acts the 
law of nature and reason (which is the law 
of heaven written in our hearts) interposes, 
with the aid of no other compact thar that 
universally implied compact, that one being 
shall not injure another; shall not do as it 
would feel it unjust were another to do 
against itself. We are bound universally to 
do good : and, therefore, much more to for¬ 
bear evil to one another. And, can it, without 
the most perfect absurdity, be said, that there 
universally exist^a right to do that, which to 
resist, ydu yourself represent as an universal 
right and duty ? And as the aggregate of na¬ 
tional injury which one country can do to 
another, is, as it were, infinitely greater than 
that which one individual can, the duty of 
abstaining from national injury is heightened 
in proportion.—Add to this, that conquests 
. are very dissimilar to disquisitions made by 
* Iftiivitiimls ilia settled society. So that your 
suggestions, that it is aslawlul for nations,to 


conquer, as it is for individuals to acquire 
property and renown, haS no principle of 
analogy to support ,ilf. The individual is not 
permitted to gafo.«jgj|?perty by force j and, if 
in private instancesW acquisition be should 
seek to add renown to property by force, lie 
would find the ext/eme of punishment and 
of infamy.—Think a moment with yourself 
what the*state of .jociety would be if con¬ 
quest, in all nations, at all times, and in all 
.cases, (therefore to the ektent of ‘fene over-., 
powering nation making a conquest of the 
whole earth, and those of the conquered na¬ 
tions reconquering upon it, and upon each 
other, whence, and how, and to what ex¬ 
tent (hey could,) were an universally ac¬ 
knowledged right, consequently held as law¬ 
ful as it is to cat or breathe ; unhappily, the 
practice of nearly all nations, when t hey have 
liad the opportunity and the power, has very 
greatly resembled this: but §11 natipns have 
condemned it when practised by any but 
tnemselves. We have not, and we never 
can, come to the length, while society exists, 
and man is man, of admitting an unlimited 
right of conquest ns an universal and indis¬ 
putable right.—If it be said that your propo¬ 
sition means that wars are not universally 
just, but that when they are commenced, 
conquest to any eVent, will be just under 
them, this will not Be true. The conquest 
Will be no otherwise just than the war which 
gave occasion to it was: on that side oh 
which the war is unjust every conquest is an 
aggravation of the injustice. And even on 
that on which the war is most clearly just in 
its commencement', the right of conquest is 
not an unlimited right.-As to the excep¬ 

tion, which by you is stated as the sole one, 
positive compact, it is ftiamfest war and con¬ 
quest cannot be previously forbidden by com¬ 
pact. For though, when war ceases, com¬ 
pact may regulate its consequences, and ar¬ 
range means of security to retard its renew¬ 
al, this is all it can do. Compact and force 
being reciprocally contraries : so that when 
force begins, compact ceases; and converse¬ 
ly}—On the principles of the law of nature, 
within which, as their common basis, the 
law of nations is necessarily included, war 
thetf only is just when it is founded in neces¬ 
sary sflfitdefence. It is unjust when acqui¬ 
sition or glory are its motives. It is unjust, 
eveft when necessary in its commencement, 
if continued, or advantage made of it, be¬ 
yond the limits of just indemnity and sera? 
rity. The acquisitions of nation^ are like 
those of individuals. Fraud and rapine are 
alike unwarrantable in either. Free compact, 
or 'peaceful and nninjurious improvement 
by skill and labour^ are the proper and only 


f 
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authorised sources of acquirement in its full 
extent. Just ac^uirmnent by war extends 
no farther thaw compensation for such inju¬ 
ries suffered, by the war as are in their nature 
compensable, and security against future. 
This is fully and distinctly laid down by 
Y.vttel : * whom the great Lord Ma» 3~ 
tfELD was accustomed to distinguish as the 

Vest writer on the* Lays of Nations.- - 

The effect of treaties, as to war, is merek 
this— to^/uiet possession-, for the sake of 
tire general peace of nations. Not to ren¬ 
der conquests unlawful; for these are always 
contrary to five law of nations, if they do 
not spring from just necessity; or if they 
exceed the just and reasonable limits already 
stated. But as these limits cannot be strictly 
ascertained, and as it is for the general in¬ 
terest yf nations that when a, war is termi¬ 
nated, and eruditions of peace settled by 
treaty, Ur use conditions should be observed. 
Treaties are made, not as [msitiuc compacts 
to bind a nation not to^conqner (for treaties 
viere cobweb bands, indeed, to confine the 
tiger war) but to fix what conquest shall be 
returned, exchanged, or absolutely surrender¬ 
ed, even suppose a fare of treaty, —that one 
nation) shall not make J war on a third. 

It does rrot affect the right of war between 
that nation so restrained and the third : for 
neither, independently of treaty, would 
have lieen justified in being the aggressor 
against the other: but it merely furnishes 
means-and facilities, and, therefore, rights | 
of interference in favour of the third ■* < 
which, without the treaty, the nation so j 
disposed to interfere, would not have pos- j 
sessed in the same manner. This I might | 
have called a casus fit-deus: and even this > 
will be far from saving your proposition, 
though it bears tin* nearest seeming applica- ‘ 
tion to it.—-But, I have not troubled yow | 
with technical terms of the law of nation? ! 
You see, Sir, that I have not incumbered 
this letter wirh a term of the gallipot (as 
you call it) though of the most pure and 
elegant Latiuity, the nti possidetis. At the 
same time, I am no enemy to fixt terms in 
negotiations, whether in Latin, or in any 
language. An8,1 think, a language com¬ 
mon to all learned bodies precisely thfe fittest 
from which to take such terms: <ttnd to em¬ 
ploy them in preference to terms which one 
party may understand better than aftotber. 
And the rather, as in a living language the 
importpf words is always fluctuating. In 
the us? of a dead language (perhaps you will 

JL, L _ ^ 

* Law of Nations on the Principles of the 
Law of Nature Anno. lyb’O, G. ll.fih. xiii. 

* l» %< 


be jocular on the term) I think there i» no 
I»edaatry, (if used m proper occasions), box 
much propriety. And if pedantry be the 
undue value, of that knowledge which we 
possess, and the employing of it in ridicule 
and Unjust depreciation- of that which we do 
not possess, faod no man can possess all de¬ 
sk-cable knowledge) these may be pedantry, 
and a very mischievous friend of it, itf de¬ 
preciating'the dead languages. A proof of 
the propriety ©f the use of such terras, as 
those supply, arises most powerfully fron* 
the late negocintion itself. All the disputes 
concerning what the real basis of it, in its 
commencement, was arising from the want 
eff a fixed and definite term equally under¬ 
stood on both sides, and mutually adopted.— 
That the governments on both sides were 
sincere for peace, I take this opportunity of 
declaring n.yself fully persuaded. I think 
She terms progressively offered by France-, 
and the circumstances in which they were 
offered, place this out of all doubt on Iter side. 
And, I think the wise, ingenious, pacific lan- 
gnage, charac ter and conduct of Mr. Fox, 
places it equally out of doubt on ours. And 
to me Lord Yarmouth seems not merely jus¬ 
tified, but to have acted with a judgment, a 
promptitude, and a resolution, worthy of 
| great respect in a sudden, delicate, and most 
! arduous crisis. ] speak this as a perfect 
j stranger to him : but not to the negotiation; 
which I Jiave most attentively teach Had 
both sides said explicitly in the outset, we 
agree to take the uti possidetis as the,basis, 
or we do not a<£fee.or had Settled any olli r r 
basis in diplomatic language equally definite, 
it could at least not have been matter of any 
difficulty to ioceitain which side to impute a 
depaiture from the basis. Lord Lauderdale 
I sincerely vesper): but, this 4 must say, 
that I think (here was an opening upon 
vldrh there was reasonable hope of termi¬ 
nating the war by a peace honourable and 
satisfactory to us and to France ; and which 
ought, under all the circumstances, to have 
beet\,so to Russia; and, therefore, likely t» 
have been permanent. The great mind ot 
Mr. Fox, alike imbrued with classic wisdom, 
and the best information of our own times, 
saw and took his ground .accordingly, that no 
peace could be expected to be permanent, 
which should be dishonourable or injurious 
to any of the contracting parties. But we 
were not to expect to carry every thing, 
which our ally might wish, or might be sup-' 
posed by us to make a point of carrying at 
our risque and expense. And 1 deeply de¬ 
plore if we have entangled ourselves 
(after such and so recent aryl multiplied etf-- 
»perience of foreign albauces) that we could 
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not do kdtat wa* best for ourselves -and the 
World, in the-present utftncampled situation 
of Europe, on account of our engagement to 
this ally —This I thought previously to Mr. 
Whitbread's clear, powerful, and, as I appre¬ 
hend, decisively argumentative speech. And, 

I am happy, that, as to the latter part at least 

you think so too. That no expression should 
have "been introduced into the address, which 
by unnecessary censure might increase tl/tf 
impediments to a renewal of the negociation, 
and oppose^ bar to that peace which it is 
the common interest and duty of all to suf¬ 
fer no prejudice, partiality, or passion to ob¬ 
struct.-1 am, Sir, Ucc- —CatelLofft.— 

Froston , near Bury, Suffolk. ' 

POOR LAW'S, 

Sir, —The liberal system which you have 
adopted, of making your Register a medium 
of free discussion for subjects of national! 
utility, I hope will secure me the speedy in¬ 
sertion of a tew remarks upon a letter, which 
your correspondent C. S. has done me the 
honour to address tome, in your paper of the 

II th inst.—In requesting this favour, however, 
it is by no means my intention to trouble 
you with an essay of sufficient length, to 
dignify it with the appellation of an answer 
to C. S.; my only object in writing being to 
exculpate myself from a charge that he lias 
obliquely throwm out against me, and to di¬ 
vest my plan of a character, that must ne¬ 
cessarily be imputed to it, if his 'strictures 

were fo remain unnoticed.-1 do not 

complain that ybur correspondent has mis¬ 
quoted me, or that lie has not tairly 
leasoned the passage that he has quoted, but 
I cannot help thinking, that if he had read 
the context attentively, he would have seen 
that his objections were ( bmh unnecessary 
and ill-timed.—When the letter alluded to 
represents me to liave'assorted “ dogmati¬ 
cally," “ that it would evidently be W the 
“ interest of the Institution” (called Than- 
tttriLLiTY, which 1 have proposed to the 
public) “ to keep up the price uflabouy, by 
“ the same means that the merchant uses 
“ in favour of his goods, and the farmer of 
" his stock—-^withhold it from market”—it 
can hardly be supposed that the u'riter had 
any design ft f representing me, as desirous of 
irciting a mutiny among the labouring classes, 
against the other classes of the community; 
and yet your readers must possess a much 
greater portion of sagacity than any one of 
them whbm I am acquainted with does pos¬ 
sess, if, knowing no more of my object 
than they cmiljtl gather from this abstract 
pbsitimi, *thev can jicsrfbly have formed -any 
othtff opinion, Now, Sir, the truth is, that <■ 


I do not look with a grudging eye, to either 
merchants, farmers, or»mirtisters of state, 
though I look with compassion upon the 
houseless and shivering wretch, whom a 
wise and just policy would regard as an ob¬ 
ject equally worthy of its solicitude. Had 
C. S. evinced the sa/ne acuteness, in exa¬ 
mining the real tendency of my plan, as he 
has in commoting the; imaginary theory that 
he liar- attributed to me, he would have 
learned, that there is an amazing difference 
between increasing the comforts of ene part 
of the community, and diminishing those of 
another ; and that it is equally as mischiev¬ 
ous to force labour upon the market unne¬ 
cessarily, as it is to withhold it when it is re¬ 
quired —If I understand the object of this let¬ 
ter right, it is designed to prove, that there is 
not a sufficient,, number of useful labourers 
employed, to predilce -ah the -,.ohiforts and 
happiness that tff e soil and population of the 
comitry is capable of producing; and this is 
so nearly my own opinion, that I could not 
attempt to controvert the general argument of 
C, S. without contradicting myself. “ No 
“ plan,” says your correspondent, “ can 
“ succeed in reducing the poor’s rate, but 
“ such as will corpert multitudes of the 
“ idlers, who compose our unproductive, 
ef into useful, labouVis, and furnish them 
“ with land to work upon.” And I am so 
clearly convinced of this truth, that the pas¬ 
sage from which the quotation cited by him 
was taken, wa» v.-iitten expressly to prove 
flint a systematic arrangement ought to be 
adopted," for the purpose of procuring em¬ 
ployments for all persons willing to maintain 
themselves by their industry. The particu¬ 
lar apprehensions of C. S. appear to bo ex¬ 
cited by a fear, that too great a number of 
persons is employed in the management of 
tke circulating medium, or, as lie calls it, 
the coinage division of labour ; but surely he 
will not attempt to persuade the public, .that 
the national prosperity would be in the 
smallest degree promoted, by throwing these 
people out of their present occupations, for 
the rfiere purpose of reducing them to a state 
of dependence upon the charity of then* 
friends. Yet such must be (he tendency of 
reducirfg the number of persons employed in 
any of the* occupations commonly called 
useless, until that most important of all facts 
to the *political economist be ascertained— 
What quantity of labour is sufficient, in a 
given population, to supply necessaries _ in 
abundance fertile whole ? and until, in con¬ 
sequence of the information so obtained, 
some means be adopted to furnish employ¬ 
ment mr the whole of the labour not neces¬ 
sary to such s apply.--1 have read the letter 
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«r«nrailimpMamt with'great attentMRf. 
hot I.Swtt ted kiplertir impossible to ^*• ne*t*|sfon! 
vince mftw #aLfi*e 'pobiie would;be i»e»e of 
smallest 4 «gree dieneftted ‘by the comm- n Indent*# 
vkesy, or even by tlfo. decision of.tjbeqoei- jUgecta^-l 
tion, WbWw*, In certain 009 a, it might fermprdri 
not be good policy to present too much la- defsj»od ^ 
hour from being foiled upon the‘market; and if int] 


■*fod\tioHdi#mt tl#a 

to* any 

interest them, m the 
hot consider this nsfcjj 


lion, Whether, In certain caves, it might feraflrq£€. 8- for he tow evidently atfitei*" 
not be food policy to present too much la- dersj»od'’'*be pas**®® thtrt 'he has quo|p<|*„ 
boinrfrom being foiled upon the market; andif itt the first instance it was worth Seed- 


for tfaetb are so many previous inquiries that lOfojb: i^yaow worth re-const during in eon-*' 
mast necessarily .be jtnswqreda before thjs ’ netfion with the context-^Yonr ffeaders, ‘ 
question can possibly arise, that w* Should will easily see, that I should be grossly 
be gt>i^g too fad into thi backless exp£Re of rmsapproprj*feM%>4ime by entering upon tbi< 

nAk. , aaS.iha Ia wan aitfid* an si kUnawtAa 1 /I * a a I a n ffTibrnn ii/Hl normif fihdm 


rioitt supposition^ with that nicety which deavoured to prove to f the public; that tbq 

their ingenuity entitles them to, 1 shall not 1 poor's rate is an urvjpst and unnecessary im- 
think any such apology necessary for taking post, which operates at once as a scoofge to 

advantage of sdjnae concessions tjiat be has the industrious and careful, and a pribe^ to 

madq, and which to&#.mQBe of a practical the idle and profligate»that, instead of befog 

nature. wtlWJff^feS^hderstood. “ I do a credit to the country, it is a disgrace end 


nature, wttMs8^S^^Smndgrstood. “ I do 
admit,-’ he .says (column p&p), “ that the 
" balance of power bet vAen the # labourer 
“ and the employer^ yvhieh is aimed ‘ at In 
•“ your plan, must be established and he 
adds (column S68)^“ till the laws of la- 
u bour secure to ‘the labourer that portion 
“ of food, rahnent, ice, which is necessary 
** to prolong his life agd health, the number 
,f ef poor m,ust contitple to increase.” .Now, 
Sir, this doctrine corning from a gentleman 
who avows himself to be a revolutionist, 
affords me much satisfaction, as it induces 
me to hope, that a numerous fraternity, 
which has hitherto been 'content to pursue 
the multiform phantoms of Its own fancy, 


to prolong his life a: 


a credit to the country, it is a disgrace end 
a nuisance, and ought to be abolished- Bfit 
though your correspondent will duly 'allow 
me to have the same talent a»a parrot, that-of 
being able to chatter, without considering 
what X*say, I happened accidentally* wbdn 
I published this opinion, to be aware with 
him, that reforms might be so injudiciously 
applied, “ as to make bad worse;’’ and 
thetefore I suggested a mean of effecting 
that abolition in a way so gradual and slow, 
that its removal should be attended with bo 
inconvenience.—It is a circumstance parti¬ 
cularly ^favourable to the abolition, that no 
description of persons is strongly attached to 
the poor’s rate; and it igjstiiynorss so, that 


-nora so, that 


may in time be prevailed upon to finite’with among the po5r -great numbers of them ore 
those vulgar beings, *who wish to see some willing to provide fop “themselves another 
real reforms take place,—The doctrine of way; so that it is even possible, that both 
f&M-revolutionikt yi strictly true; and if he the government and the people may, upon 
is in tW habit of attending any of the public this occasion, be of one mind,—The measure 
assemblies or halls, where his lofty brethren that I propose, and which I endeavonr- 
are accustomed to harangue the people,* it ing to get adopted, is, to afford persons, with 
may not be asking too great a favoar, to re- tile very smallest incomes, an opportunity 
quest him to exejt a little of the ingenuity of depositing whatever they cao spare, at, all 
displayed in his letter, to prevail upon them, convenient times, and whether it be little 
if possible, to reduce seme of their'thread- or much, in an economical bank, to be un¬ 
bare theories to practice. They have been denthe guardianship of the most respectable 
such edifying instructors, that the people persons that can be prevailed upon to be* 
ton/c a vast desire to see what sort of work- come its trustees; and, in order to encourage 
’ men they would male. C. $, doe# not ap- persons to provide for age ip this way, dur* 
pear deficient of steal in the muse* and he rng the seafons of sydutfr and vigour, I think 
certainly does not • want, argunfcnt when he the JLqj&sfaMre ought' to exemplPpersons, « 
is once fairly vet A going; », then, he values proWdvngfor themselves t front parish a^e&- 
Wfovototionaiy tefefkmship, on, account of menls m account if ike poor . It is no 1 
any tnuity'h- affords him <X giving ef- eaopghfo say, that the legislature wool 

foot >• his theories, l would iwfo^msenlfe act .equitably by granting this indulgence, t 
copy of the ** Outline of a; very "hasty consideration w tjjg fobiect « 
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sufficient tx> ‘satisfy any ijan^&jt mind, that 
' the Legislature would le unjust, if it were 
to refute it ; for the natural tendency of the 
poor’s rale, as it operates at preset 1 *-, is to 
occasion more poverty fin". it relieve,-;: and 
the people would be infuiUd/ la ;t'cr ofi", if 
Parliament would be obliging enough to let 
them tgkc* care of themselves. This vvij’ be 
quite evident, if we consider the situation 
of forty* poor housekeepers who cnrtaWJfita i> 
club for old age, under (he delusive promises 
of Mr. Rose’s Hill “ for the relief,” ns'ft 
■.professes, '* of Friendly Societies." 1! ( .ly- 
Sffitpg upon the taiodif and honour of Perlia- 
’ men l, that they shall be both “ encouraged 
tf and re lieu I,’’ if they raise a fund for 
' their mutual relief ill ok] age, according 
to the provisions of the bill, the poor men 
contrive (by abridging themselves and fami¬ 
lies of fifty shilling^ worth of comforts—of¬ 
ten of necessaries’) to contribute fifty shil¬ 
lings each to the said fund. This fifty shil¬ 
lings is, in many instances, all that they can 
possibly spare, without exhausting that health 
and strength, upon which alone they can 
lelv for the means of confirming l heir < rc u- 
p,-mens j for if they could spare ten shillings 
more, they would make ten shillings worth , 
more provision forage; and no system, that 
deserves to be called either wise or just, 
tvould require a people to exert.themselves 
beyond their powers. Hut maik how (lie 
present poor laws act.—As soon as the poor 
man has paid his fifty shillings to liis dub, 
the collector of the poor’s rate attacks him 
for thirty shillings, and the man and his 
wife, who hWe ive’tf depriving themselves 
of comforts in order to provide for their own 
distresses, are now obliged to deprive their 
children of necessaiies, in order to provide 
for the profligacy of others. The effects of 
these grinding exactions are, that, after a 
few years, persons of this description are 
incapable ot continuing tlm double expense*; 
and as it does not always happen that the 
overseers are persons of either feeling or 
prudence enough to sec what course would 
be the most proper to be taken upon such 
occasions, they heist upon having the poor’s 
rate at all lisks, which leaves the poor peo¬ 
ple tu* choice, but to adjourn the conlribu- 
tloTti to their chibp^where the iniquitous 
prmcple of forfeiture, contrived by those 
make-shift institutions, for the purpose of 
aw milling and oppressing the pocucst of their 
members, obliges them at last to abandon 
tiie whole of what they have saved, through 
an inability to make their payments punc¬ 
tually, Repeated instances have recurred, 
whe’.e tlie chagrin and moriitjcal yn con¬ 
sequent upon thpse„ misucctKki ui efforts, 


have converted, the most diligent and sober 
amongst the people into idlers the most ne¬ 
gligent and debauched, who, \yitliout haring 
defined their own feel mgs,*scefi;cd to be go¬ 
verned by a determination, that if the parish 
would not,suffer them to make provision for 
themselves, they would not deprive them¬ 
selves of a single gfass of spirits, or any scu- 
snal gratification, for the sake of providing 
for others. Thus the overseers arc at last 
obbged to go ’without ‘their rates; and after 
they have, by selling their fu-niture apd va¬ 
rious other kinds of persecution, driven the 
people from a house to a garret, and from a 
gntret to the popish funds, they libel the 
hard-worked and ill-fed poor of England, as 
a spendthrift and incorrigible race, for whom 
the half-starved charity of a parish workhouse 
is too good.—J understand it is intended to 
introduce a Bill into Parliament, in the 
course of the next sC" jgr ■*“ ''bfp,c people 
employing workmen aiid servants to stop 
three farthings or a penny per week out of 
(heir’ wages, for 'he purpose of making a 
futme provision of so’.nc sort lor theta.— 
Should such a design nq.ly be entertained, I 
would seriously ndvbi. the Members of both 
Houses to read their Btalcs beforehand, as it 
may afford tlieui mu: -i instruction to learn 
from high authority, that persons tnay weary 
themsHves /or van; ’nafiity. Parliament 
certainly ought to pause'before it adopts any¬ 
more compulsory mcasm es, after being aware, 
that notwithstanding all the discouragements 
of the- present system, there are 70 - 1,000 
persons in the kingdom associated volunta¬ 
rily to provide for their future wants, by 
the best means that have yet been proposed 
to them. If this disposition receive all the 
encouragement it asks, it will effect every 
thing that the nature of things will admit 
towards improving the condition of the ] eo- 
plq, and it can hardly fail of success, unless 
Parliament should attempt to govern too 
much .—Tli is remark characterizes the true 
nature of the depute, between your corres¬ 
pondent and me. He is of opinion that 
Government ought to interfere with every 
thing; and that j;;stead of allowing the 
woikman lo get all the wages that he may 
think his services entitled to, '* the right of 
“ every man to do as he pleases with his 
<c own pqoprfty” should’'be taken from all 
classes without distinction, even so far as to 
dictate t v every person what particular pro- 
ft ssion he should follow; whereas, I am 
endeavouring to prove, not only that Jabour 
and property ought to be left to find their 
own value, but ih.it the possessors of both 
ought to be subject to even less controul in 
the disposal of them than they now are, . I 
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do not deny that we have boih the same I late wants are supplied; kit as T atn op* 
ends in view; I admit that il is only about I posed by the incontrovertible truth, (hat 
ttht means Aatt-we differ, He wishes to gpfflfc^umbers of the people are, reduced to 
accomplish his end by means of a “ Society the most helpless state, of misery and wretch- 
tor th« Suppression of Vice ” I wish to ac* 'edness, *for want of being able to find cmr 
complish the same end by means of a society plonnents, I propose to associate with my 
for the reward uf idaue .—With a view to insnr.tiou a general register office, under 
accomplish my purpose, I tell every poor thnpatronage ot the nobility, gentry, mer- 
person (and I am always ready to prove it cUpr«?«4radesmen, and firiptuls of improve- 
to every person that is ill take trouble to [rnent of every deset iption, to which persons 
examine my calculation) that a psjmjfqkof Sacking employments of every species shall 
five pounds at the age of 21, ami two «shil- bevit liberty to apply, and where, by the 
. lings paid weekly till the age of 5(j, will nid\ff system and inteffigeinee of arrangfe*^ 
provide him an annuity of fifty pounds trora me:{t, eveiy fact ipavy^Te ascertained con- 
thence, till the end ot life, with an annuity nected with the dil/euU problem—How 


of thirty-three pounds to his widow, if he 
should leave one at his death, after tfiat pe¬ 
riod. Now it will doubtless surprize those 
libellers, who talk of the labouring people 
as living too far mgyh, b****n e 11 c!ed, and too*. 

Worth ^.nr^eH'M4.c>o, to be told, that 

there - are some thousands of persons, with* 
very trifling depeivlencl|s, who are anxi¬ 
ously waiting to subscribe to such a fund, 
as soon as some nojfleifian or person of con¬ 
sideration an be; fi*wul, who” will think it 
worth his while to give Ins countenance to 
the measure, for thAwere simple and un¬ 
affected honour of pil-siding over the inte¬ 
rests of the people, rod doing good without 
noise and tumult.. Those who call them¬ 
selves men of the. people, friends afthefeo*' 
pie, and the like, would do well to ask 
‘ their corr lienees, whether they ought not 
to assist the people in seeming their comfort 
and inclependenceintms way,‘in preference to 
Inlying iipon the jill-porr. ptmg ai5 of parish 
chairty. According to Mr. Hose, the keep 
of a poor person ntm parish workhouse costs 
twf.ve pounds ami three fa: tilings perai.mim; 
and according to nr; c; iculaiion, a subscrip¬ 
tion of sixpence per v.erk, from the age ot 
twenty till tifty-six, would secure an aumplyv 
’ of a larger amount; so that if the people 
would but refraiv from tluee glasses of spi¬ 
rits in a week, and deposit the value in this 
fund, they might make a better provision for 
themselves than they would find jn the 
workhouse, without beiftg beholden to cha- 
• rity.—Sir, I.think the people could not 
| adopt this course long, without grtjrtly im- _ 
proving their conation; and I think that, 
'those apostles of public virtue atfd reform, 
who talk to the people about, liberty and 
independent#, cm chum very, little merit 
for the value of their professions, if they do 
nr>t affiist in the establishment of this insti¬ 
tution, and encourage the people to embrace 
the advantages it afford, them,—This pro¬ 
posal takes it for granted that the pe<*ple have 
some surplus, alum the whole of their abso- 

*S- 


can the \vhnlo pco{|e be etupJoyed, \vit{i 
the greatest advantage to tjje state ?—To ar¬ 
rive at any conclusion upon this point, it is 
necessniy to take some immediate steps,to 
facilitate the means of communication be¬ 
tween persons requiring services and those 
who are willing to engage in employments j 
for at present we have no means of deter¬ 
mining, whether any one profession be de¬ 
ficient of, or overstocked with hands; whe¬ 
ther there really is employment trough to 
occupy the whole people ; or whether beg¬ 
gary and idleness be the consequence of ne¬ 
cessity or neglect. This is, in my opinion, 
the A. B. C. of the political e ouombt; and 
until we have learned this lesson, eli further 
discussion upon the subject of labour v..il 
rather deserve the character of an idis 
amusement, than an useful inquiry —To 
conclude these observation,, 1 wr-h pin be 
underatood, that I by>w»*n:ff!T, miriu to 
shrink from In^’tflscussion, v-: Mover the 
State of things shill react r it n.’rn-rry; 
but adhering to whut 1 fine w:i;t"< in the 
passage of my “ Onil'iic, from v. hied (S. 
lias taken his otv't.itivn, 1 mat my 
endeavours fd^ fit.' present to the < shMisb- 
n^i nl of the insiiliifuHi, a- being mote im¬ 
mediately called for by the w mts of the 
people. I must theivfoua rep,at in (ids >. 
place, that, as there is much reason (•» 

“ believe that the flirt:of the people 
“ <!o not m i»c so much oat of the se.ucity 
‘k of employments, as oof of the delects ju 
" they means of procuring them, it would. 

“ boa waste of time to d^scan* upon the 
mean's of remcJyrfl^aii ewUUat n.av not 
“ exist,’’—Thai I may not ■q'pe.jr lutlbank- 
ful for the complime nt that C. S. is picked 
to pay me, “ as a fellow labourer in this 
wine vineyard,” I would bey ieivr to .-ohcit 
Ins co-opt ration in the establishment of an 
institution, which he acknovjJfSees is cal¬ 
culated ‘‘ to fender the people indeperdent 
Of parochial ebarit^^and^ 1 fiatSer mys'elj 
that be will see. the ptJmfiely of first pro- 



'im 

jewing employment for all the idlefs who 
, iw two? suffering the distresses of wants, 
of collecting alt the waste* 1 labour th^t is 
scattered abroad in the forms of beggary anti 
vagabondage, and of increasing th^amount 
of agricultural labour, if it should appear 
necessary, by the hands that are alfoady 
unemployed, before he attempts to djj've 
any description of persons from the pnpes- 
sions itr which'they are now occupy 
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seif, in whom there is no guile} particularly 
on the subject of my inquiry. The advan¬ 
tages of education to all clagftyyof people are 
too aelF-evidentto admit of a doubt in any 
other ; mind than thjjtt of those who would 
perpetuate ignorance, that they may plunder 
with impunity j but, like every other acqui¬ 
sition, ‘its advantages afe governed by cir¬ 
cumstances, and therefore it can only be a 
remedy in tly* particular case in which the 

_ a. r ..i- , ...i • i. 


Should he, on the contrary, be of opinioi^tj* want ofjt is'fthe cause of the evil complained 

of."" .Consequently, to apply ft in any°bther 
Would be irrational, and even mischievous, 
so far as it was the means of neglecting the 
application of the remedy that belongs .to 
the case. And I flatter mvself, I shall bo 
‘able ter satisfy my readers, that the subject of 
my title cannot be viewed in a more favour¬ 
able, if in so favourable a light. Mr. Whit- 


that we ought not to attempt any improy# 

S ent within our reach, unless we can asshre 
trselves .that we'.hall arrive at absolute 
perfection, I shall regret that a person of his 
tsilents is left among die number of those 
ffjothy reformers, wliose volatile theories 
are only floated out in their declamatory ha¬ 
rangues, to excite the giddy admiration of a 
mob; but judging .from the nature of the 
Case. 1 shall, as it regards myself, reject as 
much as possible all discussions purely spe¬ 
culative, and endeavour, if 1 can, to prevail 
upon my countrymen to embrace reform in 
, a “ tangible shape." --— I am. Sir, your’s, 
John Bone.— Office nf Tranquillity, Al- 
$>ioj*-Street, Blaekjriors , l Jth, Oct, 180(J. 

POOR LAWS. 

Sir,— —Having made, the condition of 
the above class of tny fellow creatures the 
only political subject of my studies; and 
having, by every possible means within my 
pesch, endeavoured to fix public attention on 
the cause of their wretchedness, I am parti¬ 
cularly apxious to express my opinion on 
the bill lately brcWgm-..jntp-qsarlianient by 
Mr. Whitbread: and your former indulgen- 
cies, with your singular liberality in giving 
insertion to the well-intended productions of 
individuals, however humble their merit, in¬ 
duce me to hope that you will permit the 
expression of that opinion to reach the pub¬ 
lic in the ranks of the numerous and inv:? 
luable articles which appear in the Political 

"i Register.-Mr. Whilbread’s hope ctf.suc- 

cess seems to rest itself upon the advantages 
of Education to the Poor, and upon that of a 
Funding System which they can call their 
own. He is informed, that the poor ct 
S cotland can read and write, and that the 
workhouses \in thatd^amed land are not so 
numerous, in‘proportion to its population, as 
they are in the unlettered districts of Eng¬ 
land and Wales; and hence he appears to 
inler, that the enviable disproportion arises 
from the superior education of my poor 
learned bretlpentif'ancient Caledonia: for, 
1 see no ham-•in hinting 1 , that I am a‘Scotch¬ 
man by birth;:parentage.-and education; 
tfnd one, toV), 1 vt*qjjld.'Vffl]iugi/ flatter. *»y- 


bread has 
Wen, to shew 


adduced no argumenUthat 1 have 
lew that v?ie -,c. -.rrmt‘a>*v/-v .y poor 
tof England arise frAm their ignorance of let¬ 
ters; he has only Assumed, in the same un- 
support ed-by-argunientf’ manner, that the 
poor of Scotland are bet dr oft’, and that their 
learning is the cause ofc*Xt; and, upon this 
baseless fabric of a vision Ac? attempts to rear 
a system which is to ameliorate the condition 
of millions of the unfit useful members of 
society! O! blind leader of the blind ! Edu¬ 
cation, however, is of use to the Scotch poor; 
.-*t enables them to understand what is passing 
in either countries, and they emigrate in 
the pursuit of it, as naturally as the spark 
flies upwards. Is this the effect which our 
reforming schemer would produce by in¬ 
structing the poor of England ? Would he, 
too, as well as Mr. Malfhus, the divine, thin 
or check population'? W?)l! be it so; but 
let him favour us with the proof of Ins sense 
of moral and political justice and prudence, 
if he would. But is he correct in his con- 
elution from the advantages of education ? 
*Ar£ the poor of Scotland -better off, in point 
of comforts, than those of England ? To this 
question 1 can speak from mjr own past 
knowledge, as,well as from present authori¬ 
ties who cannot be deceived, who have no 
interest in mis-stating the case, and jyhom, 
therefore, I cannot suspect of the intention 
to exaggerate. On these grounds I can veri¬ 
fy it upofi oath, that I have known packs of 
J*hounds in England that are fed upon better 
food, and supplied with a better allowance 
of it, tffan generally falls to the lot of the 
poor; and that are lodged in -a far better 
manner than that in which the pbor arejeenr 
oeled, particularly in the northern and wes¬ 
tern districts of my native country. Animal' 
fowd of any kind is, it may be said, totally 
out of their reach; of barley meal they sei- 
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dots lave sufficiency to satisfy their hunger} 
of clothes, of.the coarsest of their own ma¬ 
nufactory, tKeygeneralfy have ndfeftnough to 
cover their nakedness} and as to habitations, 
hog-sties in England offer an equal, if not a 
better protection against the inclemency of 
the weather, and th| intrusions of noxious 
animals. ■ Seldom a shower of rflin falls 
which does not penetrate the xcoty roofs of 
their tnrf-thatcned huts; andSvjjkh afte 
traversing and tarnishing their carJ^liwrtW 
faces, and descending from the chequered 
rags in which they lie, ascends again to their 
Skins through the scanty morsel of straw that 
forms the bed on the, earthen floor of the 
apartment in which tfiey sleep.—Those are , 
facts which will not be denied, by those of 
my learned country who have no motive- 
of interest for denying them, anS no reason 
tq be gii'.c.aifi'i ac-the. s^Tors of them, be¬ 
cause Jhey know them to h© facts, and gene-. 
r||} facts too, in the particular districts or 
Scotland to which I ^lludi, With tiie state 
•‘of the poor in the eastern and southern dis¬ 
tricts, I am not s# jvell acquainted, but I 
should think that^the gradation of climate* 
cannot operate mpeh \n their favour. Seeing, 
then, that the education of the Scotch poor 
is of no service to tljem farther than it sti¬ 
mulates them to seek for those comforts in 
foreign climes, which their own naim^., 
country unnaturally denies, them, it rerrtams 
with Mr. Whitbread to shew, how it would 
promote the welfare and security of the Bri¬ 
tish empire, as it rests exclusively on the 
exertions of a numerous and a happy poor, 
were it taught to the poor of England. .Can 
Mr. Whitbread, pe i/u grant of the inefficien¬ 
cy and inapplicability of education as a re¬ 
medy to the political evils and state craft, 
which manufactures and multiplies tli^ poor ? 
If he be not, will he condescend to shew ys, 
the witnesses of his cdmistegcyal the ftst 
Westminster election, how the reading of 
books, ora knowledge of the theories, max¬ 
ims, and precepts they contain, can enable 
men of small capitals to secure trade suffi¬ 
cient ^support their families, from the un- 
, feeling*jrasp, of the large capitalists, ■ How 
such knowledge is to enable an agricultural 
labourer, who has saved a few pounds, to - 
obtain atl acre ofland to help t# support Bis 
family from the avarice of its owner when 
the agricultural monopoliser, and speculator 
of •• credit and capital" oflers double the 
rejjt fof it, which the other can give. How 
such knowledge is to enable the limited an¬ 
nuitants and small capitalists to secure their 
real incomes against the swindling principles 
of paper circulation, and the depreciation 
®f money. How such knowledge is to ena-« 




ble any class of the community ,to de&al 
ffigBjselves aga'ffist the unrelenting god ub» 
f®m^demfuids of the tax-gatherer, but tty* 
a’ sheer robbery of the rest, eithey by the 
means of a monopoly of, or that of an extor- 
tib^fe price on, the articles in which they 
de;f? And how, when man is thus made, 
any sphered to live upon man, with more 
■ti carinibal ferocity, is education to enable 
the friendless labourer to stand oat for the 
wages whi h ts‘ necessary to secure his inde¬ 
pendence of parochial charity i ’these, I am 
cnnldent, and not ignojjflnce^of letters, ate 
the ’first links in thereat chain of social 
causes which render/the condition of the 
poor wretched, #aud nhe morals of the rich 
vicious examples for them- to follow,. . Bat, 
as to the immediate cause, as resulting from 
the first, it appears to jnc to be, that the 
number of tho;ewho are annually.employed 
in useful labour, Lears too small a proportion 
to that of those who are not so employed } 
or, in Mr. Whitbrpad’s own terms, that the 
number of men who live upon men, bears 
too great a proportion to that of the men 
on whom they live. Bv a calculation which 
I have made, and for which,- with the data 
thereof, I refer to the Political Register of 
the 23d of August, 1806, p. 2p5, ii appears 
that the number of mon-eaters beats the 
proportion of about -1-fifths, to that of the 
men who ere annually eaten in England and 
Wales: that is, that the maintenance, in 
luxuries and necessaries,, of the whole popu¬ 
lation of those parts of the u nited jejngdoros, 
is made to faH uitxima tffffWt aTTlTTi part of its 
number, by means of the numberless strata¬ 
gems by which the men-eaters, of social or¬ 
der and religiou, slip their heads out of the 
halters of productive industry, and live in 
idleness Upon the industry o£ others,. 1 do 
not, however* deny the necessity and policy 
of“ man living Span man,” but when four 
members live upon one man, as from the 
calculation to which I allude they appear to 
do, I am inclined to dispute both the policy 
an^l necessity of the case. As to the neces¬ 
sity' of the case, 1 shall totally deny it, until 
some arguments are made use of to convince 
me of the contrary, and that I apprehend 
will never be mad e, | A» d,*as to the policy 
of it, Ij dispute it upon two gPounds: first; 
because! cannot conceive How the exertions 
of one man, can properly supply the wants 
of five, including himself; and if I could, 

1 would insi'-r upon the injustice ot the case, 
on the clear ground of mftvwijfiable oppres¬ 
sion, or, excess, of labour; andySecpud, be¬ 
cause I see by r^ular demonstration, thuj 
the whole oftbp lat5e**m»e pqor,*ami‘mdU« 
tudes of those who livaupon their labour. 



are.'equally Restitute of sufficiency of the , 
Obiovnon necessaries oi life, t^gpserve their- 
healths, and prolong their lives j ‘and thg^f A. 
old.age and infirmity, they have no sterna- I 
the bat to starve with hunger and cold, or 
linger out their miserable existence in-drat 
parochial grave of morals and industry, 
called the workhouse, which those who onjTs- 
sively oV t coromisj’ively skinned liiei»fSa!f£* 
prepared for their bones. I am, therefore, 
decidedly of opinion, that, the poor banner ■* 
settle with the rich and the idle, on the 
principle of thv vlLposshletis, if that a 
more intelligible lerirf r han actual possession; 
that'any piujeyt wfcicf is sincerely set on 
. foot for the auielTbratiop of their condition, 
must contain in itself the sure 'and certain 
means of diminishing the number of idlers, 
and increasing that of the industrious ; and 
of dividing the suiije&s on which'their wants 
direct them to Inborn, on more equitable 
principles than those that are at present in 
practice. ’Till, then, this intention appears 
clear from their schemes, I shall be com¬ 
pelled, with son aw, to consider nil projec¬ 
ts s, whatever may be their rank or station 
in life, as men who either know not their 
subject, or, have sinister motives in the pur¬ 
suit oi it. I cannot dismiss this subject, 
•without making a few remarks upon Mr. 
\Vhit,bio.nt’s “ Poor’s fund, and Assurance 
oiike.” Abstractedly consider c !, the utility 
of tlu.se tiisUlnt'ons cannot be railed in ques¬ 
tion, for ( very wow that can be taken of the 
case, opcodes in tin ir ihvour ; but-, can they 
he made js.nd a’l^c-cyful unt^r all the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case. sm they be made 
to reach or remove any one of the causes of 
pauperism which I lute pointed out, or pro¬ 
duce .the chert of the general remedy which 
1 hive jest si .great ed, or lend any aid to 
produce it ? 1 do not expect that any one 

will attempt to an over tfcese*questions or 
any of tlum in the ah'irniatjyo, • But, admit¬ 
ting the a’nih'y of the labourers to fund a 
p.irt • if thou (Minings, who, let me ask Mr. 
V; iiitbr.M-!, is to pay the annuity it yields, 
when tin’.* ;re past labour? By which 
J mean, who is to apply them with food and 
udmont, i<<\ wlien dicy have lost the abi- 
l.rv ot supplying tipem-clves ? Will idlers 
Mdp and umi: to dofav- Will-gentlemen’s 
beta ants'm hvey, and out of liveiy do it ? 
"\\hll soldiers and saibhsj placemen and pen- 
s> .ucis do it ? if these, or neither of them 
will, the khenrcis iru'tj and if they must, 
1 am at a k>->sjn 1 j j iisi user, what tlvy would 
fbiiu by supjJ^/ing the aged .md infirm poor 
as annuitarns' tbawhey now lose'by supply- 
in:>ilir'mp'ni (iie‘|?'o‘rki^t J e, In cither case, 
have fhb sc&i^|fiv\t-atd6f their labour 


and no more; and whether they are paid it 
by the keeper of fire ivorkhouse or the te¬ 
nants of at liberty, carrmfete no diffe : 
rence in their case; I should therefore be 
glad to know, what is the utility of this mi¬ 
nor fundiug scheme ? But, as it has a ten¬ 
dency to illustrate- the nature and utility 
of funding systems in general, I must ob¬ 
serve, that it appears to me, that this alter¬ 
nate reformgr/df the Parliament and the Peo- 
Vh 2¥v^ no reformer at all,, does not, suf¬ 
ficiently distinguish between real and nomi¬ 
nal funds to know what he is about. Could 
he invent a fund that would preserve the real 
savings of labour, that is not money, but the 
food and raiment, &t't. which-labour alone 
creates,* and which the labourer may be able 
to lay by ; then, indeed, his lunding scheme 
would answer his expectation. But, as this 
is naturally impowiklmas t he .nec essaries re¬ 
quired within the vearTTSSust generally be 
treated within the wear by labour"and not bv’ 
money, nominal finals arc,only bubbles, whien 
make no real provision 'for adversity, ami 
w'hich must ultimately Ijnst and ruin those 
who depend upon them“ f 'yjthont doing any 
good to those who do m l ; unless the ruined 
dependants be added to 6 he f find of productive 
labour. From ail the views, then, which I am 
able to take of his plait, i arn honestly arid 
unprejudicedly compelled to condemn Mr. 
TTfchbrcnd’s scheme as a crude and an undi¬ 
gested notion, which betrays great want of 
knowledge, and which has no other tenden¬ 
cy,, than to prevent the application of the re¬ 
medy which belongs to the evil, till it is too 
late to apply it.-—Dated actually in the cel¬ 
lar, March 10 th, 180 /■ C. S.-P. S. Hav¬ 

ing pointed out the maesfiCy/as 1 conceive, 
of increasing our number of productive la¬ 
bourers, and- of furnishing them with the 
necessary subjects to labour upon, as the 
first step towards the amelioration of the 
condition of the poor, it follows, as a eoilate- 
ral doty, that I should alip> point out the 
means of perpetuating to the labourer, and 
to the state as resting upon the basis of la¬ 
bour ; c tbe increase of comfoits which the 
adoption of my plan seems to promise—but, 
as this article is already too long, I must de¬ 
fer this dpty for the present. 

NATIONAL DEFENCE. 

TO T.B.15 

RIGHT IIOHOt T Jl.ftELH WILLIAM WIKDHAW 

LETTER II. 

Sir,-- As ever si pec the writing of my, 

letter to you, dated the 30th of November* I 
have be on absent from my own study, and 
shall for some time longer continue on acir- 

C ' v » 
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cle of ^visits and engagements, without an 
opportuni tyqi ffferring. except accidentally, 
to neceBsaryboolts, 1 am under great disad¬ 
vantages in discussing the very important 
question to our liberties, respecting a proper 
military system for our country. But as. Sir, 
jour military opinions and measures appear 
to me to be utterly incompatible with na¬ 
tional freedom, pnd leading directly to the 
entire subversion of tfie EnglishNmsjdhitioj 
I canfcot allow myself to beep si loin? 
shall rather attempt an imperfect opposition 
than none at all. For succeeding in your 
system, you have not only the advantage of 
being a minister in^wliom apparently is 
placed an implicit confidence by hw col¬ 
leagues, you have not only the reputation of 
your own abilities, but you have, of course, 
in favour of jour sentiments, a decided raa- 
jnrity-ii 3 * an itsseud'ly wherein 1 never chuld 
disrowi, since the first modern undermining 
of the military branch of the constitution b 
Mr. Pitt and Mr, D.indus, any thing in tb 
smallest degree approaching to, a coastitui 
f tonal view of the A.ibject: and, besides 
this, yon have, wlpt never fails to accompany* 
deep corruptions lof ' government, a ready 
aid and support from the voices and the pens 
of^hat very numeroujf class, who always take 
care to be of the same opinion with men in 
power. But, Sir, Adth all these advant^y 
on your side, your ease is really so wca 1 
that it will require no great knowledge or 
skill to expose your system to t he disappro¬ 
bation of persons ot sound jocl'mim r, vyflu 
shall prefer truth and freedou^ fo palpable 
enorand political slavery,—I trust, bir, that 
in thus opptjpiug mr views, and objecting 
to ywwTTJeasures, 1 shall not for a moment 
be suspected of favouring the design* of that 
remnant of (fife Pitt and Du wins faction by 
whom the present ministry is assailed j' for 
it is only when you shall resemble tlieTn, 

that I shall blame you.-My objection to 

yon in resprtit of^our political principles, an 
objection. Sir, whwh possibly it may not be 
in your power to removes this, that you do 
not, as I conceive,’admit«as the ground-work 
ot just government, the existence of human 
rights, and are persuaded that all govern¬ 
ment ought to depend upon the rmVc judg¬ 
ment and opinion of learned and. sagacious 
men ; that constitutions arc so tkr con¬ 
venient contrivances, that they amu*e a peo¬ 
ple, and serve to keep them in subjection ; 
aol pay be dispensed with by the rulers 
themselves, when J.hey conceive such dis¬ 
pensing to be expedient; wherefore such 
constitutions as are unwritten jffe the 
bpst j as they give full scope to perpetual i 
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disputation, which is highly favourable to'lit 
e5mfjase,‘to use itie words of Mr. Burke, of. 
the '‘eKil discretion" of profound statesmen., 
and’ men of genjus. If, Sir, in these cpi-. 
nionsiJwTrong you, it is unintentionally, and 
I shdr be extremely happy to acknowledge 
my,mistake the ifioment l perceive my er¬ 
ror,/ have however, judged it best for the 
fftyhic interest, plainly to speak my thoughts. ■ 
ftj indeed, your, mind and understanding be 
suwonstituted as I have judged, then in vain ' 
indeed must it be to hold up to you tb* 
English constitution,,^ arfrulcTo you of righT 
conauct; for in the vcw measures which ac¬ 
cording to the general/apprshension should 
be flagrant and grossp violations of it,' yoi 
might, agieeably to your own ideas of politi¬ 
cal morality, be conscientTously acting' upon 
principle as on honest tjum If the nation 
conceive they hold their constitution, not on 
the tenure of court expediency, or of the 
“ civil discretion” of men of genius, but on 
the solid foundation of human rights, then 
ii is for them to consider, whether a man 
who h(*lds the opposite sentiment, apd acts 
upon the contrary principle, is a lit person to 
administer-any part of their government. In 
my view, it would bt- as inconsistent for a 
nation, claiming libertyas a right, to be 
governed by a minister in whose creed hu¬ 
man lights were not acknowledged, as for a 
Christian community to have for its offi¬ 
ciating minister a mahomedan or. a pagan. 
Such niaiiomcdat) or such pagan might be a 
man of genius, of experience^ and Ln tc.vritv: 
hut he could 'Nat he. alTrb'Per"rh uiistet for a 
Christian community. That the notions of 
civil discretion betrayed a lute learned and 
sagacious orator into the wildest inconsisten¬ 
cies in argument and conduct, might be 
easily proved and v.henevar Mr. IPimU 
ham shall not* condescend to take the En«- 
x*sh ooNSTiTurfiiN mxl the principles of 
Civil ooveknmknj for his guides, he must 
not hope to escape a like censure. Mr. 
Col: belt, indeed, Sir, mils us yon are a sin¬ 
ce ijp friend to, the true libei ries of your coun¬ 
try; but liberty, among the asserters to its 
full extent of the doctrine of “ civil discre¬ 
tion" is a word as much without a meaning, 
as that of ndifmn { impa swlu’ist;;. Now, jig 
I am accustomed to judge of ;? tree only by' 
its fruit, I nniit doubt the fact ot your being 
a friend to tfie liberties ofiyour country ; and 
must continue to doubt until! shall see the 
manifestation of that fart, in your acknow¬ 
ledgement of those pnneiplWjJS'iyl and mili¬ 
tary, of ’the English comtitdtfJn, on.which 
our political liberty depends; bfe* to confess 
tli* truth, I caupofSls^xv^pecl that, equally 
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l&ith yrmr ..departed friend fon «■ bare the as I esteem it, in labouring to establish a 
Very sound” 0 / ail-,-such abstract principles, standing army in the highest degre^anger- 
Vhich, according to ray reeollectjoiv&^kas oas to our liberties, I havet^M^n general 
pleased to misrepresent, by miscalimg them terms in my letter above referred to, already 
“ raetaphysir.il distinctions,” andl thereby passed my judgment. Perhaps, Sir, when 
artfully avoided giving" those pledges for you shall have completed a standing army 
constitutional conduct which must Jia\ re- according to your ideas«pf the necessities of 
suited fl ora the admission of those prin<#p!cs the state, and the right conduct of the war, 
t»f the constitution. As, Imwever^rhainy you then intend to proceed more agreeably 
would 'be a jucg'.e, and the constitution rKv to the pnmyrples of the constitution than In¬ 
chest, unless tiny rested on principles, l*o '^yj^p^Miould this however be the case, I 
their principles will ever command tnun e- shr.H still think you err. You may furnish 
appect and ath*chraeut; - Without guarding the instrument of our destruction ; you may ■ 
them at present ngrctst petty cavil, it n^ty be then be removed from vour office, or you 
concisely affirmed, \hat political tilerU / is may die, ,.nd others may use it to subvert wur 
enh/ enjoyed [fi l/wsa who make their own 'liberties. But, it is'ltot the ill use that may 
taws, and who moreoAr are at all times sy r- ' be mack' of an immense unbalanced standing 
tematinilh) armed and gained to warin their army, but its existence, that is ihe proof of 
defence. According to this concise defini- liberty having been lost, and des; ffisinesta- 
tion, before we caif allow you to be a friend Wished. As I awuiot approve of the esta¬ 
te the real liberties of your country, we must hlishment of despotism as a prelude to the 
know you to be an advocate for a substantial hsecurity of our liberties, so at' all ev'euts I . 
reform in the representation of the people vnust kohl you to have, begun at the wrong 
jn parliament, and for such an arms-beariug lend of your work in reforming our military 
of the English nation as necessarily results System., 1 believe also Vm are as wrong in 
from those principles of our common law' ^policy as in principle; hik}. as I can refer you 
which relate to the posse comitatus or for the grounds of this*opUjion to England's 
original militia, and which have been so lu- ACgis, where I think/it riust be seen that 
cidly unfolded by Sir William Jones. These, when we shall once again become, by the 
Sir, are the essentials, the fundamentals, ci- revival of the military^branch of the conxti- 
vil and military of our constitution. With tution, a martial nation, .with never less than 
these in our "possession and enjoyment, all hundred thousand of the civil state in 

else must be safe ; without these, nothing is arms, the regular army must always over- 
orean bo secure. Observe, Sir, that, al- flow with recruits, f whether bounties should 
though 1 am not so licentious as to tamper bp given or not, 1 must needs think such a 
with°the*^rfneiy 1 ss-el ,politicW liberty which revival of oi\f martial energies ought to have 
it has pleased the Deil^'trrfiiake part of the been your*first meas-urg, and the foundation 
law of nature, I am not contending for these of your whole system** ] do not so much 
principles being adopted and acted upon to mean first in time as hrpnfitfip.<\ for both 
the utmost extent of ideal possibility. 1 have parts of the system might have gone on'ffand 
had sufficient experience of the clamour of in hand together, as you have contrived with 
the selfish and the silly not •unnecessarily to respect to the two parts of your own system, 
set them in full cry. Giv£ us' but, with hj>- —Jli taking a cot reel view of a proper mi/i- 
uesty and sincerity, with a genuine love of tary system for our country, I am in no fear 
liberty, ahd with an adrffitraliori of what is of censure from any one \^ho is a coustitu- 
gnat and good in the science of government, tional statesman as well ast a soldier, when I 
the solid substance of these securities 'for our divide the necessary foiei? into defensive and 

liberties, and I shall be content.-With offensive, or into cptocstu and foreign, as the 

respect, Sir, to your present ideas on the ci- case may be. Foi' defensive purposes, we 
vil branch of our constitution,'I shall not should deserve to be conquered if our civil •*- 
now make any mmuries, but confine myself state in grms could not alone set at defiance 
to your military nofftv.v These can only all the legions of France and her allies. For 
be gathered from your parliamentary speech- offensive purposes, or for defending the do¬ 
es and legislative measures. Ou your error, minions, of art ally, the regular array is our 

....... .— --— proper weapon. For all domestic services', 

* For a specimen see I he State of the such as preserving the peace, putting down 
Nation, bvX p. published by Jones, Sec insurrection, or quelling rebellion, tlfij civil 
also an app^T civ. and mi), on Eng. Const, state in arms is the only proper support of 
Index, sneika letter to, Edm. Burke, Esq. the government and asserter of the autho- 
pubiished ty Whlkiel^S#. ... rity otf-klie laws: all foreign services, such as‘ ; < 
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farming {garrisons, and protecting our dis¬ 
tant possessions, whether in war or in peace, 
belong of m'tme’to the regular arm/. These 
principles laid down, we have a rule for de- 
tei mining what shall be the strength of the 
army, ft ought to be such as, in the judg¬ 
ment of a parlitifneni-in which the people 
should have a. fail , fi)U, and substantial, re¬ 
presentation, should be sufficient for liberal¬ 
ly furnishing the demands of oftjnsive war , 
and all oilier foreign services, an&S^ t ftno> 
man more. The nere^iuy rotation and re¬ 
serve would always k ep at home a consider¬ 
able force, which in my judgment should 
foruT the garrisons o* Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
&r and from thence disseminate their re¬ 
cruiting panic-, over the island. As art ex¬ 
ception to the general reasoning on a mili¬ 
tary distribution, l a Unit that the permanent 
artill#r>' establishment ought to have a suit¬ 
able ■hTTJmenfcffi a!, fir ‘applying the armed 
•population w’iTb gunners*. >n no case 
_ whatever ought the military sta;;, or stand- 
ini’ army, to presume t • interfere in keeping 
the peace, m ■ th -rwm’ to net in snppcut of 
the civil magiuru'e/’* bo, with a civi' sum 
in arin» that mighty "t\t denance '1 the le¬ 
an J hei allies, c mid not p »s- 
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compare Sir William , Janes's Inquiry intaM 
the legal Means ff suppressing Riots, as * 
well/fa&fogland’s AEgis, with the successive ' 
statutes di Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, Mr. 
Aidingtom and Mr. Yorke, Lord Grenville 
and t lWgentlenian to whom this ]e.tter 1 # 
addre*&>l; for their sys'tems of yeomanry, 
of vcAuntners, and of notwlescripis of the 
eiglldtatc, whom they have severally selected 
I \M y'eing trained to arms, fn direct’ con- 
’tempt of the constitution, and in as direct 
hostility to the. national liberty, the military 
systems of all alike havi. eonsist&d jn building • 
up an; immense stancliigy army as a perma¬ 
nent force ; and in rend/ring all arming of 
the people only temporary ; ft mere provi¬ 
sional force, at the discretion of the crown. 
Although, hir, those s/itutes of your prede¬ 
cessors were b y e sn iff ss wotds only in force 

present war,’ - or 


g’ons of ft 


raie, 


stblv need si, h assists. ee. Whatever may 
be form- and appearances, t\it gm eminent | 
whose ultimate resogt, for the execution off 
the law is in a standing army, is a mi/itqi 


respectively fur r 

“ picsenf liostilit: -s,” and so forth, while 
'J your own draining Act, 40' Geo. 3, c. i) O. 
# lias no limitation of time for its continuance, 
yet as apportioning men to be trained, § 4 is 
not made obligatory upon, but only “ lawful 
cive sum | for, his Majesty the only real diffidencein 
the two cases is, that after the last mentioned 
statute shall at the discretion of the ctown 
have ceased to operate, by the same discre¬ 
tion it may again be revived at pleasure and 
at all times ihe number of men within the 
limit of 200,(XX), to be trained to arms is 


government. A militaiy government is des- i likewise wholly in the crown’s discretion. 


potism. We re our constitution then fully 
restored to vigour, the magistrate wiio should 
so far betray his trust, as to profane the laws 
by calling upon a mercenary soldiery to carry 
them into execution! would be guilty of a 
crime ot^ju^stfiau magnitude, and would 
Tnvrllf a punishment.of the utmost severity.— 
If then it be part of the definition of politi¬ 
cal liberty, that the people must at all times 
be systematically armed and trained, to w$r 
in defence of their laws, we find that the Eng¬ 
lish constitution, by which such arming and 
such naming is proscribed, is in perfect uni¬ 
son with political rfBPrtr ■f. To those who 
wish to trace to its sour^the treacherous 
neglect of this arms-bearihg and the first in¬ 
troduction of a standing army, I shall recom¬ 
mend an admirable discourse on the establish¬ 
ment of a national and constitutional June, 
written in 1757 by Mr. Jenkinson, How Earl 
of Liverpool; ana those who would ijompare 
the sterling military energies of the constitu¬ 
tion with contemptible counterfeits, may 

. * Appeal, civ. and mil. on Eng, Con. 

17 2 . 

■ f See England’s uEgis. Index. ■*+ 


When we reflect that, by an eternal law ol‘ 
nature, anus-bearing must ever be the dis¬ 
tinction between fVeenwn*^d-xwiVes, it 
ought to surprise' •nr'tfiat, when English 
ministers have seen the necessity of a na¬ 
tional arming, for preserving our existence 
as a people amidst the downfall of states and 
kingdoms, they should still in all that relates 
to the arming of*Englishman,’act with as 
mijch jealousy andjistrust as when they arm 
the negroes of Jamaica; but, such has 
from first to last been the fact; and, perhaps. 
Sir, you will feel it as the strongest satire on 
*J£oar own Training Bill, that it is a twin bro¬ 
ther of most correct resemblance, the very 
counterpart of a new system just introduced 
under that among the European governments 
which is the most barbarous* and the most 
despotic, meaning ti«*gnvernmant of Russia. 

-You must. Sir, be in possession of the 

Russian state paper which appeared in the 
Courier newspaper on the 29 th ult. under 
the title there given it of a Manifesto. As 
the parts of it to which l g^nde are of im¬ 
portance in the present disqiswi#n, 1 must 
quote them at some length.—lifter certain 
recitals respecting state of jMtrope, the 
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; ,V sudden “ downfal of Prussia'' and theme- “ efficaciously, it will co-operatff with us 
paces of “ an hostile invasion” of Russia “ for the speedy and suoQ^sf^oonipletioti 
itself, his Imperial Majesty proceef*^ 3 *' At “ of such a provisional armament or nii- 

11 the commencement of this inevitable war, “ litia, as is inciispensibly required, and 
“ the whole burthen of which, dher the to- ‘ “ now ordained for public security, accord- 
“ tal overthrow of our allies, devoK^s upon “ ing to the regulations annexed hereto. 

“ our country, we consider il our tin,duly “ We are likewise yf ell assured, that our 

“ to redouble our unceasing efforts l4ir the “ faithful corporations, and every class of 

“ preservation of the tranquillity anftfar.fc- “ citizens, as well as (lie croum peasants, 

“ grfty of our empire, by augmenting “ and jpShoors through the country, will 
*’ collecting the armed force oj a faithful, s *as»«*r?ne their efforts to be'ar the • ommon 
,c brave, and magnanimous people, euti listed “ burthen of this important public duty fur 

. to our administration by Almighty l’rovi- “ the defence of our holy faith, and for in- 

“ deuce. The Miseries which luve'so ra- “ dividual preservation.” By the regulations 
“ pidly overtaken \he neighbouring powers, referred to, we learn that 612,000 of the 
“ evinces th6 necessity of recouise to un- population were to Be immediately armed, in 

* “ Usual means to great, and vigorous mea- seven divisions; but, according to the gu- 

“ sures, which can Ally be carried into t*f- nuine counsels of despotism, they were to 
* f feet by a zealous alttehmgut to our coun- continue 'Vo longer than the present 

“ try, by a manly - firmness of spirit, and a danger rxi&tkjSi.- -Here then,dvrJVon-' 

“ true sense of national honour. A people sidering this as a primary csray of an arbi- 
“ really inspired and actuated by sentiments ^ trary sovereign towards the defence of a 
“ of that description, arming in a Iody, V country upon right principles, do we behold 
“ may raise an insurmountable rampart ^ the fir-.t ray of real wisdom which hasbeam- 
“ against every hostile aback, however for- p ed upon the continent fyr resisting the inva- 
“ midable. Neglect in providing for their c sions of Nafud con JnsJ-indeed, but a slight 
“ internal security, by such general anna- • and solitary ray, and m feeble lustre, hut still 
“ ment-i, during the ’ comi st as it has its source in wiulom as well as in 
“ wi*h France, in opposition to hei system .necessity, and is the {practical acknowlejige- 
“ of plunder and rapine, has been attended f incut of a great piince that the defence of a 
“ with the most pernicious consequences to Icnuntry cannot always be confided to a iie- 
Austria , and not a little, contributed to oCi.au army alone, it is instructive. The 
(t the down fa! oj Prussia, Tup no date only sound principle of defending a state by 
“ w as determined ey the i.ftss of a the peopi.r in arms, is indeed historically 
“ few BATTLES; AFTER wait h the ene- ks old as the commonwealth of Israel-, and 
" my S'^K.irA’^nKn'ic' e , and dee an- the utter- insufficiency of regular armies 
" ing no ('prosiTio^TROM an unarmed to that end is now so‘completely rivetted ini 
“ populace, suddenly forced his way the conviction of reasoliitaft»r»^n, that from 
“ through the interior pro\ hires, spread do- ’ henceforth the old and true system mwptgqin 
vastation and terror by his rapid and vio- ground. Our great northern ally has now, to 
“ lent depredations, destroyed the scattered a certain degree, anticipated the counsel 
“ remains of a routed armband r feected wjiich, a fortnight before his manifesto 
a total overthrow of the nt r;si- e.tme to my knowledge, 1 bad recommended 
f< pikis.” Again. “The evident danger for adoption in niv letter of the 13th ult. to 
“ that would arise in t?ase fwhich God for- Lord Hawick ; namely, that not an English 
<f bid should ever happen) the enemy might guinea-should be give^sr bringing into the 
* c penetrate into the inferior ot our empire*, lield mercenary arises, unless for every hun- 
“ compel us to adopt the most efficacious dred -mercenary soldiers of our allies, care 
“ measures to aver it, by the establishment wore taken to sec a thousand of their en- m 
“ of a geneial temporary armament or slaved peasants armed and trained to defen- 
“ militia, w-hwd^may be ready in all quar- sive wat. If there be any sincerity or merit 
u ters and at a moiifefirs notice, to support in our pr.ofersions of anxiety for “ the deli- 
c> the regular troops, and able to oppose to veranceof Europe," it must have for objects 
“ the enemy at every step the invincible freedoffi and happiness among the people, as 
‘ force of the true sons of their country, well as integrity of dominion and balance of • 
“ united fov the preservation of their most power nrftong the princes. Three ,years 
“ vo hr a l le^ ^js/foy merits." And, again: prior to “ thedownfal of Prussia,'’ and two 
“ The innumerable proofs of patriotism and years anterior to the humiliation of Austria, 

" of loyalty displayed in^ anciertt and mo- I hadjikewise advised the princes of Ger - 
“kilern titles by tlie^j»b*lity of Russia, &c. won?/, as their only security against French 
“ comince us litK^eordiallv, zealously, and ( invasion, to “make allies of their people,’* 
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by giving them freedom and arms ;*by which to Call “ the tranquillity and integrity of iiis'-';^ 
means, wb\n adopted, political light and li- “ empire.” That indeed is his personal ob- 
berty must 1 essively bless the whole ject respecr of the people, his red 

continent. Thus, Sir, as the afflicting dis- object is neNher more nor less than that they 
pensations of Providence arc for ever teach- shall take Jp arms to preserve— what ?— 

ing us, good might be extracted from evil, why thef?present hereditary slavery to that 

and the French revolution might yet benefit nobility'and that Czar! For, Ine very rao* 

the human race. But) if the princes and ment their courage aud their virtues shall 

sovereigns of whom France is the scourge, have .freed him, at the expense perhaps of 
will abate nothing ot their own bmmtv.cal , thousands of their lives, tirom the dread 

maxims of government towards then^t, j ^yr- Vof being hurled iron his thione, they—his 

. able subjects, what friend to the human spa- j “faithful, Imm', and maynnuimnus p co¬ 
cks will pity them when lmrled from their “ pie," —are, in the let ms of tins very naa- . 

thrones.-Before I take leave of the Bus- nife-to, to be again dfirrmed and replaced 

sian Manifesto, give me leave to remark that m ther bestir! dejrad.at.on ; and for this 

this state paper issuing from a do an of de?>- forsooth if is, that, “ by 3 m..tfty firmness of 
potism, ought to smile tlie consciences, and spirit, aud a trn& -v A .e of national ho- ' 

to crimson the cheeks of cei lain persons in a | “ v.ntr” they are to l/' “ united,” and to 

certain country claiming to be a l.vjd of li- expose then lives i.field of battle !- 

t)erfy,««nd whose acts of gf . eminent ought But, I ask,—Hast any of rife ministers of an 

to issttirJYom a congenial cabinet and a con- English king, had Mr .Pin, or Mr. Dun- 
geniul loo'slatuTe. Do we not in too Mant- [tins*, bad Mr. Add; nylon f or Mr. Yorkc, 
festo behold a lord of semi-barbarians,—a in their several s\stems of national defence 

proprietor of human cattle iq the lowest by the armed population gone one inch far- 
fonn of ignorance and slavery,—a potentate ther than this Czar of the Mnscm des ? lias 
whose will is law; qui vvho.se mere displea- A Lord Grenville, or have you, Mr. Windham , 
sure can at any mo’jpenl assign to the best (gone one inch farther, than “ a temtoha.- 
man in his dominnjus a dungeon, Siiiciun f“ ky, a vkovisioxvl armament, during 
misery, or death, overtaking in the race of s ce a .te. ransuxT contest," like this of the 
justics at the very first step, that king whose ‘j Autocrat of all the llussius ” f or every one 
ministers are the trustees and administrators jf of ye, I answer mo. Have any one oi ye in 
of the ftee government and constitution <]fj v.rar sletcn-;ve systems taken for your guide 
England, where, be it for the hundredth ice constitution of your country, -which pro¬ 
time by me repeated—it is the pet peiual, le- viJes for <ue nation’s deleave, the best and 

gal, constitutional, and indispcn.uble obhga-, grandest system of arming that ever legisla¬ 
tion of every man to be armed according to tor or warrior framed ? / No^Hr-.-Lug bad 
his pecuniary* means; and where it is equal- that constitution 1 even'd upon your attention,^ 
ly the perpetual obligation aud duty of par has any one of ye ever uttered a single argu- 

hament aqd^ftev’ery minister of state, to eu- meat either to prove that it do not contain a 

"^-..nne perionnau.se of that necessary scr- defensive system of at ms-bearing, orthatthaL 

vice for the peace, order, tranquillity aud system lot its militai y excellence does not me- 

safety of the state, and vigilantly to prevent rit the encomiums* 1 have so oft bestowed up- 

its neglect or relaxation If The Czar of thy on No When^ve see all succeeding mi* 

Muscovites, by the disasters which bcfel his , uisfers in their pretended plans for national de- 
two partners in the spoil of partitioned Pa- fence umfotmly as obstinately shutting their 

land, discovers, t.\at when “ a papula,- eyes to the inim.tatile wisdom of the consti- 

“ lion is an unrest's).!,,^ 'medium," great and, com 1 ary to their obvious duty, 

• kingdoms and empires an^erthrowu at a rcjetwing its admirable provisions for seen- 

blow, and, beginning to tremble for his own ring the peace, the tranquillity and the safety 

* *rown, he issues a humble and mon flatter- of the state, while they offer us no better 

ing manifesto to his nobility, and to reflation sub-tit arcs than we have sept is to be found 

doubly enslaved, that is, enslaved tl them -undir the most rig*.;,-^as aespofism in Eu- 
and to him, courtiug them to an*irms-bear- rope, —while even these vile substitutes are 

mg—but after what manner ? and fif what mere phantoms which they can annihilate 

object ? Why, as “ a temporary, a at a l*te.uh— rimd viiilo at the same time we 

“ riiovisioNM. armament; duiung the see them, even with (Olympic cnergv, coti-i 

“ Present contest,” for what he is pleased tending with every despotic jgompeti tor for 

. —■? ---—-superiority in a standing army, dall indeed 

* England's vEgis. Prelimin try Address mu't be ihoste intellects whieif^ not disco- 

to the Volunteers. *+ w - -- • > 

* England’s aEges Consult th' Index. y Lord '.I. Iv-illq. SidmcuLh, 
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v«r their drift! Ifotir statesmen really think 
an arbitrary, better for Uf than a limited, go¬ 
vernment, it would be but fair tkSy*fSionld 
ky before us specimens of wh/ it is,, that 


[ 


[sfi 


■we might make our choice. Tw^-specimens 


National Defence. 

countrywomen ? Verily, verily, such are tlie 
fruits of despotism ; as despptispjmself must. 
Sir, be the fruit of such an immense unba¬ 
lanced standing army as you are labouring to 
establish and render permanent f The only 
possible prevention of such a despotism is. 


of Russian government occur to flip at this 
moment. One is as follows : an English 
gentleman toid me that, while, he was re¬ 
siding at St. Petersburgh a man of property 

and of some consideration in the crnWrjy. ( by the p>4p!e in arirts, systematically organ- 
was ordered, by an officer of the government jStinddSnder laws indued with a self-enforcing 


that such standing arpiy, by an honest resort 
to the military energies of the English con¬ 
stitution, shall be effectually counterbalanced 


whom he met in tire street, to accompany 
him whither he was going. He was con¬ 
ducted into an inclosed yard where stood a 
cabin upon wheels. Into this carriage the 
gentleman was instantly .locked, horses wer? 
pat to, and a journey commenced. Receiv¬ 
ing light only from a^small aperture. in the 
root, the imprisoned r.v.' n ,knew not what 
road hi«conductors pursued, but after travel¬ 
ling sense weeks, he was bid to come out 
and was led into the habitation of a stern! | 
«ld man, to whom a letter at the same timer 
was delivered. The reader alternately pe-{ 
rused his letter, and the countenance and fi-1 
gure of his prisoner; when, turning to his ( 
conductor, he cried, ‘ This is not the man : j 
take him back.’ He accordingly resumed^ 
his place in the travelling cabin imme¬ 
diately, and after being reconveyed to St. 
Petersburgh again, was set down where he 
had been originally taken up, and bid to go 
about his business. He did so; but without 
daring to ask why he had been so treated.— 
Is it to this sort if government, the advocates 
for unbalanced standing army 

want to conduct us ?—The foregoing anec¬ 
dote I address to the men of England. My 
other I address to the women. It comes to 
me through an English gentleman who has 
had considerable intercourse with the Rus¬ 
sian military. A Muscovi!e r prince becomes 
ihe admirer of a beautiful woman of Mosxiw 
and declares his passion. As the only ho¬ 
nour intended the fair fine is that of being a 
mistress, his addresses are rejected. Court¬ 
ship failing, menace ensues; and menaci 
failing, disappointed lust gives place to infer¬ 
nal revenge. A party of regular, well-dis¬ 
ciplined soldiers —the ultimate instrument 
ever uppermoSHii? the despotic mind—are 
how introdifeed, andlff’a brutal contempt of 
the tears, the supplications, the shrieks and 
agonies of beauty and virtue, a succession of 
rapes by these savages is the punishment in¬ 
flicted on the offending female—a punish¬ 
ment terminaWGg in her death, h it, I again 
ask, to tkif saga f of government the advocates 
for an immense tin balanced standing army 
u%nt to amduct us Z-ch it to such treatment 
IVir.dhtm Xyoald expose his ' lovely 


principle, and that people habitually trained 
to war in self-defence. But, Sir, your 
Training Bill is complete evidence to prove, 
that you are as watchful and assiduous in pre¬ 
venting a tesort to'the energies of the con¬ 
stitution to preserve our libei ties, as you are 
in budding up a standing army to subvert 
them. But 1 had nearly loigotten to men¬ 
tion in what way a Russian..prince if ame¬ 
nable for such conduct as above related. He 
might, had his sovereign pleased, have had 
his head struck olf. without trial or ceremo¬ 
ny ; but in this cast* he was irprintanded 
From such a redress of grievances heav-n de¬ 
fend my country 1—y*-Af.cording to the no¬ 
tion ot 'Montesquieu, abaft hot climates gene¬ 
rate slavery and cold onesiffeedom, we should 
a expect to find Muscovy a land of liberty; 

[i but, recollecting that “ the nation \vdiich 
kpaits with its sword parts with its liberty,’’ 
wa«l that in this view it is a question admit¬ 
ting of degrees, let us by way of putting the 
case in a new light, form an imaginary ther- 
•mometrical scale for measuring, by means 
of the popular arms-beariug of the two na¬ 
tions of Muscovy anck England, the propor¬ 
tion ofliberty that eacKjn ay-jin w be said to 
possess. It must be rememStv-; i ££>pr to , 
the new popular arms-bearing above rribn- 
tioned, Muscovy had no liberty; for, to 
speak thermometrically, its liberty might be 
ssid to be at the point of despotic congella- 
tion, or equal to Oon the scale; while under 
the genial constitution «f England, liberty 
ought,to stand at t hejiM iest degree of the 
scale. Although t^e real difference between 
no liberty and cefypWe liberty, is as nought 
to infinity, yet we will call the highest de¬ 
gree, such as would be the proper effect of* 
an English constitution in its purity, 10,000 
only, \jfhcfe freedom in consequence of the 
present popular arming of JRussia then, all 
other things considered, we cannot estimate 
as higher than 5 degrees above 0, or the 
point of despotic congestion. But as t|iis 
Russian arms-bearing, and the arms-bearing 
, of England, are now in essentials precisely 
th& same, a mere temporary, provi- 

ARMAMENT, DURING THE PRE¬ 


SENT contest,” and both alike may' at 
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the oisBJPfcTiON' of the crown be put an end to 
at any moment, the liberty of England must 
at this tirne'hp designated by the same degree 
on the scal|ywmely, 5. Hence, therefore, it 
should appllpNhat while the liberty of 
Russia is fdrwie p*«a»t 5 degrees above its 
original nothingness, that of England is be¬ 
low its own proper lev<jl 9905 degrees out 
of 10,000! !! If any English minister can al¬ 
low the effect of such a comparison to attach 
to his measures, I shall nit envy his >'-•fatness 
paid for at such ‘l rate.—Before I conclude, 

‘ give me leave, Sir, to call your attention to 
the testimony in favour of the necessity of 
tirms-fcearing of a people to the existence of 
political, liberty that has lately been given 
even by Napoleon, on which 1 have alieady 
made some remarks in my letter of 13th 
January to Lord Howuh. The French 
Emp ‘rorapparcutly bounding the Views of 
his au’Tjijion in, the north-east to the con¬ 
fines of Get mat, a/, meaning there to raise up 
a complete barrier against the iriuption of 
Russian armies into his empire, and perfectly 
well knowing the most etfectual means to 
that end, lie professes not only to bless Po¬ 
land with a complete de liverance from the 
three despots who hi.d divided her as a spoilj 
but to confer upon, and guarantee to her, a 
real emancipation front arbitrary govern¬ 
ment.* He accordingly invites the princes, 
the nobility, and the'people universally to 
take n/> arms as one man. He has thus' 
wisely laid m the first instance a good foun¬ 
dation for his success in that country, by 
exciting in the inhabitants warm hopes of 
deliverance and of freedom ; and, as their 
future libei ty must be fliis interest, and an 
object to him of great importance, it is na- 
» 4g rally,L? ‘expected that, should his arms 
in the present contest prevail over those of 
Russia, Roland will have conferred on her a 
really-freed government; and consequently a, 
government of such strength as shall be ca-' 
pable of resisting any future attempt «f the 
Muscovite to subdui her, or even to violate 
her territory by the iW^h 0 f an army across 
any corner of it. The ifeslaved Poles be¬ 
tween the Corsican and tlw “Muscovite‘•are 
* i^ow in a situation resembling that of the 
once degraded English between Henry the 
Third and his barons. Had the Poleslto do 
with either of the Emperors separately, 
chains and oppression are what alone they 
might expect, whereas, circumstanced as 
they are, it is the interest, and therefore the 
• poiisy of imperial ambition, to restore them 
to independence and liberty.— -—In my sub¬ 
sequent letters, Sir, I shall examine in wbat 
degree your military system has found jyjp- 
port in the arguments impdted to General 
Sir John Doyle, as delivered in the House of 


Commons on the 23d of January', and re¬ 
ported in the Courier newspaper of the 27tijj 
as well as from twe»letters of a writer in the 
Political Register, under the signature of %.* 
I have the jponour to remain with much 
respect, Sjf, your most obedient humble 
servant, -'-‘‘John Cabtwrigbt.- Feb. 24, 

I8O7. _ 
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, - Your tfovids, and Bluturcks, anil Outers, and Muff, 
“ Egad they don’t signify this pinch of snuff; 

“ To give a young gentleman right educatinn, 

“ The aimy’s the very best school in she nation.” 

Swift’s Soldier and Scholar . 

Silt,—In my last (p. 213) lhad, in some 
degree, taken my leave of you ,* and, there¬ 
fore, you may feel s*urpdzed at receiving a 
fourth letter with the sj/natuie P. F. How¬ 
ever, I then entertaiqy/some doubt whether 
you thought my remarks Worthy of inser¬ 
tion and I have now to confess my obliga¬ 
tion to you for their appearance, which it 
i jvould be unpardonable in me to neglect doing. 

I I'liank you too for the fair and ingenuous 
! jm.mner in which you have introduced them 
I *0 your readers : you say there is not one 
I Argument contained in them, which you 
i y cannot demolish in three minutes." Ey 
j, that 1 suppose you meant to recommend 
jfthein to an impartial and candid perusal. 

: j Piobably, however, when your demolition. 
,| takes place, I may, if I am sulFered, build 
i fresh arguments out of the fragments, which 
j tiny liave.moie consistency than the old 
^ ones. At all events, this is a pretty plain 
hint of the manner in which,^ivvi v’:!l say at 
least, the dispute has terminated But what¬ 
ever answer you may be disposed to return 
me, it was rather singular that you had not 
observed, that my letter contained something 
like a reply, at least to your correspondent 
W. F. S. No. 4, whom you hale thought 
propef to puff so* strangely. He challenge* 
the Oxonian to produce any one idea acquir¬ 
ed from his acquaintance with the learned 
languages, which was not “ previously” to 
b* found in some original or translated Eng¬ 
lish vnoik : now, I think I have shewn, that 
not one idea only, but that the great acces¬ 
sion of ideas, which has flown in upon Eu¬ 
rope since the 12th centuryJto the present 
day, has sprung generally from tips source ; 
and I wiH defy him or you to shew any other 
cause of our pre-eminence in science over 
the gloomy ages of superstition. Why, when 
the light of antient literature waswith drawn, 
did the world become dark^ And why, 
wlben it was rekindled, did the world be¬ 
come again enlightened ? 1 refC^ed you to 
one particular instance, on the Reject of, 

.-V * V. x. p. 830, and V V.i. p. 123. 
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government and a ’'limited constitution” 
ra Hume, and I con id take any other ob¬ 
ject of knowledge, and G;'cw the bene tit we 
lave derived, and do .tenve tM'ein, from 
the antient authors. W. F. S'i description 
©f wisdom, if he means to oxcIik^ the an- 
tientauthors from it, is peculiarly unfortu¬ 
nate, as he has spoken of wisdom of those 
kinds, iu which they are undoubtedly most 
pre-eminently excellent; 1 mean the rni$$sl 
wisdom which regulates the duties wc owl!’, 
to ourselves and to society On which sub¬ 
jects I w'ill than!; you cr him, to shew me 
any two modern ticatises to compare with 
" Xenophon's Memorabilia of Socrates,” 
and “ Tally’s Oriices.”—Them can be no 
doubt, indeed, bub that Socrates was the 
greatiit moral teach,*r the world Isas over 
seen, next to our \ntmr : and Addison fro 
' quentiy supposes.him tolilKVJ lxt n possessed j 
of a degree of mspiintion.—E<w dly hippy is [ 
W. F. S. in his deference to Dr. son's. 1 
Dictionary, not one page of v.hidi <ouhS' 
have beat composed without the niosS accu¬ 
rate, profound, and extensive know!; dge of 
the learned languages: an;! equallYmodo-t l.y 
he in calling him your fiiend, though a veiy ( j 
slight acquaintance with tlm works of that ! 
great man, w’ould have taught h"n lli.it lie is . 

■ directly at enmity with you on the point in I 
question. But what can a falling man do: 
When he has not a friend to support him he 
must catch at a foe. Nor is it with .Di. 
Johnson alone that you are at vaiijuice; the 
hostility teaches to all his most intimate con¬ 
nection^ tlijs, for example, is the. opinion 
of Dr. Goldsmith oh the subject in di.,puie. [ 
“ What historian can render virtue so ami- 1 
*' able as Xenophon ? Who can interest ! 
“ the reader so much us Liv, r Sallust is ; 
“ an instance of the most delicate exactness, I 
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profound discovery, he goes on to mote 
doubtful matter, anti there too he goes 
wiong: he supposes the nffmMr of ideas to 
constitute the quantity of wisdom possessed 
by any one ; w hich it no more does, than, 
docs a " rabble rout” of fellows form an 
army.—Who may have entered into this 
consp'q-ac), that W. F. S. speaks of‘ f to de- 
“ preeintr: the beauty, sublimity, &c. &c. of 
" the English language,” I know not ; but 
certain!? noi the men remarkable for great 
enssic.d attainments; noi Hookef, Bacon, 
or Raleigh ; not Milton, Locke, or Boyle; 
not Addison, Svvifr, or Steele (not these* 
enp-aud-govvn men, by the way) ; they are 
the men who have enriched, harmonized, 
and r beautified it, by words drawn from 
classical sources, by modes of expression, 
and structure of sentences analogous to the 
dear ami luminous method of the Creeks 
and Humans. Bacon avow.i,‘ that vrfiPie lie 
found his native tongue defective', he was 
not remiss in borrowing of the ancients; 
and by these men, and by these means, has 
our language been brought to its present 
state of perfection ; and not ours only, but 
all the other languages if modern Europe ; 
they all of them date the period of their im¬ 
provement from-the, introduction of classical 
ivaftm g; and the jurist authors of the 
Ftcnclf, Spat,i'll. Itaijan, and English na- 
Japns, are universally the men most conver¬ 
sant in the wt kings ofCiecce and Home. 

“ When wo di.t caLb : e like things most biutish, 
tl “ thi'v endow'd ivai ini. jm,< ■ ■, with words th.it made 
t ‘ thrill Known.” —'leoiprs;. 

And you would tci-iy their favours like ano¬ 
ther Cahbaii : ' 

“ Yon euieji; trie language, 3mi ^ 

“ !s, l know l.o»v <. rj.se. > \ It red plague ili-yoi* 

“ l oi kainmg rue yom language !”—lb. 


“ and Tacitus of the most solid reflection. 

“ From a perfect acquaintittiCe with these, 

“ the student may acquire more knowledge 
<£ of mankind, a more* perfect acquaintance 
“ with antiquity, and a more just manner 
“ of thinking and expression# than peihatr. 

“ from any others of any age or coiinhi'f.” 
Now. W. F. S. tells me, in opposition to 
this, that not one idea is to be gathered from 
these or auy o^her classical author, “ Which 
“ was not gremhbiy!L(mark that, wind, ancl 
tell me if there was no confusion in the 
head of the man who used it), “ which was 
“ not previously to be found in some one of 
“ the works of John Bull." Which of j 
tliese two persons must I believe ? The dead J 
author or tbSTliving ? Dr. Goldsmith, or ] 
W. F. S. ? Jfi I’ll take the ghost's wosd fur j 
* f a ttioi\f.Sid jiounds.” <- W. E. S. tells us, 1 
tuat-an idea is bpt arf**idea though expressed i 
iw^ybr so many languages; and, after this* j 


v * 

And now a word or two with you, Mr. 

| Cobbett. The awkward praises with which 
i yon have bespattered the illustrious name of 
| Pope, make me suppose you may have 
some value for his o pinio n, though I see you 
arc but little acqeyrTuTed with his writings, 

; Let jjs hear vvh^t pe says in this matter : 
i “■ Sail grccivwUli bavs, each ancient altar stands, 
j l: A time die reach of sacrilegious-hands; fs 

“ Secure tiom flame,, bum envy's fieri er rage, 

“ Dcstihctive war, and all-involving age,” &c. • 

I do no\ wish to crowd yon with a long quo¬ 
tation,, and therefore refer you to the whole 
passage, at 1. ISO. of the “ Essay on Criti¬ 
cism.” Head also his characters of Homer,. 
Virgil, Aristotle, Horace, Quintiliany Lon¬ 
ginus, &c. in the same work, and then t§H 
me if you expect to be believed when you 
say,.that th6 time spent on such authors 
* f is worse than uselessly employed.” See 
farther l. 683 : 
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« Learning and Rome alike in empire greiv, 

»<* And arts still follow’d where her eagles flew; 

“ From the same foes at last both felt their doom, 

“ And the same aga saw learning fall and Rome." 

And then he goes on to speak of the revival 
of learning: 

«< But see each muse In Leo’s golden day,,'* 

L. ogfi. 

One more quotation, a*d 1 have due: 

• « Be Homer's woiks jour study and dJi^h*-, 

t * Rejd them by d»y, and meditate by night." L. 1 at. 

* • 

Now Itere, you see. Pope's “ wise 1,-nd just 
mind,” tffid your “ wise and just mind..’’ 
are a$ much at variance as the Fiend and 
Launcelot Gobbo's conscience. “ Read,” 
<juoth»Fope. “ Read not,” quoth Cobbett, 

- Whom then must we tru-jt ! “ Pope, say I, j 

“ you counsel well; Cobbett, say 1, you 
counsel ill.” Merchant of Venice, Act. ii. 
scene 2.— “ IJemolLh,” (hen, what argn- 
menl!.,v<iu please, or say you demolish them, 
the slate »f the question i, this, and i 
jayur attempting to prove any thing short of ; 
it, is Iftst like the rating of a maniac, who i 
'gnaws the chain (hat hinds him ; you are to j 
shew i.s some reason for our preferring 'Mar 
opinion against the utility of ancient .'’na¬ 
ture, though you confe- »edly and mainibstlv 
know nothing about it, to that ot all tie- 
wise tr.cn in Uuiopc, w! o h t\e studied the 
.classical authois themrclu-., and recom- 
mende^ them to others.-P. F.— Feb. 8 lit. 

“‘LrAftSia) LANOUAUi.S.” > 

No. K5. 

Sir, -In the controversy w hich appears 

likely to take place respecting the Learned 
Languages, perhaps the opinions and.reason¬ 
ing ot one who -s t.iiuiy unacquainted with 
them, anti m piw»cssi<m of only a moderate 
knowledge oi ids own’ tongue, may neither 
bt. oniiiiere-ling l.Or unacceptable. The 
term learning as generally accepted (that is 
learning possessed) maybe dt lined “ the. 
knowledge of the reflations of others,”* 
Learning stands distinguished from wisdom 
in this, “ wisdom consists m the proper ap¬ 
plication not only of 'this knowledge, but of 
ah the other knowledge we possess, towards 
‘ the benefiting of mankind.” Adorn tuny 
m be defined “ the possession of superior v irtue, 
’* knowledge and understanding.” ■ And 
therefore, a man destitute of virtue mav pos- 
> sess learning without possessing, wsSdom, 
and then to call him learned, according to 
W.I* 1 , S,%e must call hup cunning. I* ima¬ 
gine that you.mean by the Learned Lan¬ 
guages the Latin, the Greek, and the He¬ 
brew Languages, which general term 
" learned” was perhaps annexed to them at 
a time when the knowledge of them were 
peculiar to the most learned only anvVngjt 
mankind. And by u general education” I 
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suppose you to mean, “ that ’education 
which is best adapted to assist mankind in 
managing the general concerns of life.” Tb.e 
knowledge of our duty towards God cap have 
nothing to eta in this question. Nor can the 
common jLtdiipents of education. Then, 
leaving these two out of our consideration, 
let ns suppose that a student maybe called 
more or less perfect in “ general education” 
in pvopmtion — 1. As he is woie or,less 
able Vightly to appreciate the worth of his 
own actions.—2. As he is more or less able 
to trace the operations of the mind, in its re¬ 
searches after knowledge.—3. As be knows 
more or less of the constitution or the pro¬ 
perties of things, and of the qpuses of the 
various phenomenayf liiture.—4. As he is 
more or less acquainted with the habits, pre¬ 
judices, and passions o'man, and with their 
operation upon kkutis.—Ashe is more 
ofdes.s able in a concise, perspicuous, and in¬ 
teresting manner, to communicate his re- 
1 lection* unto others. Allowing this theory 
'u> lx* correct, let us nest inquire, what are 
i.-'-ans which an Fn jlishman possesses 
^fro-n his own native language only, towards 
die acquirement of these accomplishments. 

’—In speaking upon this part of the subject, 
hie it ob'-erved, that my acquaintance with 
!•■ books and authors is very limited, and tint in 
| mentioning the means which I myself have 
‘ m ’do use of towards that end, I shall, in all 
probability, leave out many others equally de¬ 
sen mg to be mentioned.—1. The treatise 
which npptars to me the best calculated to 
ground youth in the knowledge of those 
mles by which they may csliiAbie Lie right 
or the wrong, the merit or tlemoiit of their 
own actions, is Dr. Adam Smith’s Thcon r of 
Moral Sentiments. A very moderate capa¬ 
city only is required in oider to underUnurl 
it, and whoever understanding it.shall never 
do an act which Jtl'at theory condemns, the 
sanuscannot be an vvil member of social y. 
In riper years'when they become capable of 
more matin e reflection, Dr. Palsy's cele¬ 
brated treatise will lead them past the lheo- 
nV*vil part, and applying it to many of the 
most important circumstances occurrng in 


life, conduct them to a fuller knowledge of 
the heart, and of ih - consequences resulting 
from the wrong decisions o+Ni!c mir.d, pre¬ 
paring.a strong ground work, \\*hm-o:i to 
build their future knowledge of ma: kind, 
and thv tendency of their acts.—2,'It there 
had never been u word wrote upon tin i part 
of general education, except Mr Locke's 
Essay on the Human l Jndcvstandmg, the 
reading and comprehending of the reflections 
it contains, would i^nto any ones having a 
capacity enabling hinvto apply them to use,’ 
give sutijeient instruction witK regard to fin# 
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operations‘of his own rnind in its researches 
after 'knowledge.—3. Connected with this 
part of general education*! would be endless 
to enumerate the English treatises we are 
possessed of. Nor, in our present inquiry, 
does it appear necessary, for, exeunt in the 
colleges, there is neither art nor science at¬ 
tempted to he treated upon, or at least ; 
taught or lectured upon, in any language 
except our owu ; nor is there any verbatim 1 
translation that 1 hmc heard of, whereunto j 
the English authors hate not added some- , 
thjng material, unless it be the translation of 1 
the Elements of Euclid.— 4. Before we have ] 
aooriCLt knowledge of man, we must know 
him not only proumMji.cttd as; n individual, ' 
but ;r, one eollectnely.irtc'uded amongst 
many individuals, atiW 'he knowledge of him 1 
in this latter *‘aparitj\js by far the more im- ! 
poitant knowledge* of the-tvao. He has vi¬ 
ces and \ it tues peculiar to himself He Jills 
vi es and virtues which he partakes of, or 
communicates to others, through the in-', 
fluence of example, as a member of the 
state to which he belongs. I history and bio¬ 
graphy no doubt materially assist the man of 
supeiiur mind in discovering the secret 1 ! 
springs upon which these qualities depend, 11 
but it is most material that he will know his , 
own heart, and that with unremitting care, \ 
he search into the eccentricities, passions, J 
See influencing the hearts of others whose 1 
acts lie constantly sees,—and into the ulti¬ 
mate consequences of those acts. [And when 
he would form any general conclusion, he 
will well compare it with the evidence, 
which by these'two means he becomes pos¬ 
sessed of. Now, in these comparisons his 
own prejudices will have their influence. 
But, 1 think his own observations upon man¬ 
kind themselves, made with the care here 
presupposed, will have t]ie advantage over 
those made from history and biography (as 
the test of thS truth or fallacy of sucliSSon- 
clusions) inasmuch as in history and biogra¬ 
phy he must form his opinion of the inten¬ 
tion or cause of the action, from the bare, 
recital of the action itself, whilst the acjj^*s 
occurring under his own observation, are 
themselves seen, and every thing resulting 
from them known; nay, perhaps, the same 
action and its $Sralt\often seen, and our ex¬ 
pectations dbnfirmed or rectified. Yet inas¬ 
much as the knowledge of history and bio¬ 
graphy may be of service to us, we have un¬ 
doubtedly the means of obtaining it, there 
being neither state nor individual, whose 
fortunes or whose acts have deserved to be 
ppt upon jecord, but our own historians 
have exmmid the duty with truth and abili- 
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ty, either in translating from antJent authors? ■ 
or by means of their own researches and in¬ 
quiries; but, I again repeanthat In this part 
of education he is the best scholar who can 
correctly read man, and to such a one mar* 
himself, living, is 'be best treatise he can 
read.——5. TowauW the expressing our 
thoughts in a clear aqd nervous manner, so 
as to make a strong iruprosion upon others, 
undoubtedly a sound understanding, having 
a distmv*. knowledge of its own thoughts, 
:u(d of the manner m which it has :ome by 
them, will iunder rs more csvmial service 
than all the grammath al knowledge of all 
the jy Minn iriant who > ver treated upoy the 
subject. Eur n y own part, edw nted in a 
country school. I .icvet knew what was 
meant by grammar until 10 years old, though 
I had seen the ma..tcr set clout six of ‘.ha 
principal''scholars tasks, in a small .book, 
which 1 knew was called a Gram m at* nor, 
do 1 know' now, whether I write strictly gram¬ 
matical or otherwise, although half that 
number of years now, is added to my age ; 
and although, I have during that time, had 
the benefit of reading, and, as J think in 
some measure of understanding, the Lec¬ 
tures of Dr. Blair; yet, since I myself can. 
understand the meaning of what I write; I 
have the vanity to suppose others can also, 

| and, 1 think, that if I had the grammatical 
1 and rhetorical knowledge I am desirous of 
having, it would alter very little my style of 
expression; for, 1 think, whatever belongs 
not to tbc subject of any inquiry, and is in¬ 
troduced into such inquiry, however beauti¬ 
ful it mSy be, never assists in discovering, 
but often assists in (concealing the truth. 
Keeping, however, these conclusions in 
mind, grammar and rhetoric, as taugh t, b y* 
Dr. Blair, can never fail to assist the writer 
in arranging his thoughts more advantageous¬ 
ly and agreeably; and, whoever having a 
s’bund understanding, hath been grounded in 
the rudiments of grammar, and completed 
this part of his educating* by -becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the wjjris/ of English authors, 
such as Blair, MilLon, and others of equal 
merit in prose itod poetry-, will, if he hath 
made profitable use of his acquaintance, bp, 
able I presume to express himself on any 
subject with more eloquence and propriety. 
—Having Uow gone through the examina¬ 
tion of the means afforded by thq # English 
language towards accomplishing our general 
education; my next (if this be found worth 
publication) will proceed to examine ac t® 
wliat use the Learned Languages can render 
us in this respect.—I am, Sir, Stc.—N. S. Y. 
— Stafford, Feb, 12 , 1807 . 
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£ That nothing of this sort” [the Pitt deceptions] “ will now be attempted 
c ' I am confident,‘and, if it were, it ce rtainly would not succeed. The na- 
f£ fiou’Lnot again to be duped* in that way. It would look with ab- 
horrence upon the attempt ; or, which is still worse, it would entirely 
“ give way to that feeling of indifference, which has long been creeping 
“ over it, and wiiich, of all possible feelings, is the best calculated to 
* c insure and accelerate our destruction as an indeptmdent people. Let 
“ us, however, hope lor better things j let us hope, that there is now 
“ forming, and that we shall soon enjoy the benefit of, ,an administra- 
“ t:on, including all the distinguished men in the country, all the 
f‘ weight, whether of rank or of talent, that the nation possesses. Let 
<v us hope, that, after this long, king night of ignorance, of jostling 
1 ‘ selfisimess, of serpentine intrigi e, of crawling sycophancy, and or 
“ miring corruption, the dawn -if knowledge, of talent, of public 
“ spirit, and of mtegritv is approaching. It so, and, surely, we have 
“ good reavm to Lope that this is the case, we may safely rely upon the 
snirit of the p*?op!e. That spirit is not dead: it is only dormant; it 
“ oi^ly wants to. be rouzed ; but, as was before observed, this is not to 
“ be done by rnhbfe-rouzing words. The threats ol invasion, and 
“ other, nil oilier L rrors, will now be of no avail. The people have 
“ “ supped of terrors,” foreign as well as domestic. T hey want nothing 
“ to terrify them. They want '■mmc thing to confide in; something to 
“ cheer them; sqi net rung that shall present itsdf to them ns a fair foun- 
“ elation for hoping that they will, at s mie time or other, be restored to 
daeir former ^tate of happiness at home, and of renown in the world ; 
£c something that shall make them love their country as Li.glit.hinen were 
“ wont to love it; something that shall make them think it tm honour 
ec to arm and to clelend it. They* wtiitWo feel die beneficent elleets of 
“ the acts of the government; thm stand in tie j d ot the imptessionto 
be produced only by great and stiiking mea-ures; and to adopt such 
measures, with a fair prospect ot sogetws, will demand an exertion of 
legitimate injlittuce he hoped for only from the union ot all those 
public men, who have dutinguidud themselves as the enemies of cor¬ 
ruption and ot corrupt rulers. Upon this last score it .1-:, that the 
people (without whos ejicaits, let men say and think what Jthey will, 
the nation cannot be saved) feel most sensibly ; and, it nui-.t h ive ucen 
“ evident to every tolerably accurate observer, that, by his tortuous 
“ .measures to protect peculators, Mr. Pitt lost more ot tire public 
confidence than by all his other measures and tricks put tog., tfier. If, 
ttr therefore, the new ministers shall set their faces u.urinst till measures of 
“ this sort■ and, if, as I trmt will be the case, they sh add i'esolve to 
“ institute an inquiry into the couuptionx of the last twenty years; if 
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“ they should do this, they need fear neither the “ blood-suckers” voices, 
** uof the arms of thi French. But, if they do not something, at least 
“ in this way, all their other measures will be useless. They will inspire 
“ no confidence; and, truth to say, they ought not to inspire any con - 
“ jidence . To a change , a great change , in this respect, 1 have always 
i( looked forward as the natural consequence ol the overthrow of the 
“ Pitt system of rule; and, if no such change take place, not only 
«* shall I be’cruelly disappointed* and mortified, but, though, I trust, I 
“ never shall despair of my country, I shall be compelled to transfer my 
" hopes from the present to a future ‘day; for, as to going on in the 
« corrupt path of the last twenty years, 1 shall hate myself if I did not 

« recoil with horror at the prospect.” - Political Rilgisi"Er, 

Feb. 1, 18<*»G. Vol v IX. page M3.. 


TO THE 

FREE AND IN DKPEN DENT ELECTORS 

OK THE 

CITY AtW LIBERTIES OK WESTMINSTER. 

LETTER. X. 

Gentlemen, . 

It was my intention to have 
analysed, in this letter, the whole of the evi¬ 
dence, given, in the House of Commons, 
iclative to the last petition of Mr. Pauli 
against Mr Sheridan, and then to have in¬ 
quired into the justice of the decision, which 
was, at last, nude, on Wednesday the 18th 
instant, by that famous House (with the sole 
dissenting voice of Lord Folkestone), name¬ 
ly, that “ the petition was false and scanda¬ 
lous," and that'llr. Drake, the unfortunate 
»c<,u lintnnee, sou in-law, and election sup¬ 
porter of Mr. Sheridan, should be commit¬ 
ted to Newgate; but, though it would be an 
entertaining and not unuseful task to trace 
Mr. Sheridan through his connections with 
the persons, \vhom he haS* qow blackened, 
i,nd with those respectable personages, 
Homan, the Matron Butler, and the not less 
respectable Mr. Aaron Graham, who is, at 
once, snperintendant of convit is and of the 
tieatre of Drury Lane-, yet, I shall declii»*f 
tins task, at least, for the present, and formic 
two following reasons: first, because I am 
iatisfied, that, as to the evidence and deci¬ 
sion, there canUtP but one opinion in the 
minds of alltincorruptcd men ; and, second, 
because, in speaking of the decision, I should 
not, in the present slate of things, dare to 
express myself in the manner that I could 
. wish ; 1 suould not dare to express my feel¬ 
ings, and 1 am unwilling to disgrace them 
by Iwv mgcccourse to rhetorical inventions, 
especially a* a time is, probably, at baud, 
Jv»Ucn w*ili rci] eot to diery thing done by 


the present parliament, we shall be at liber¬ 
ty to say «what we please.-Willi respect 

to the petition against the return of Mr..bhe- 
ridan, I have no scruple to say, that I am 
decidedly against its further prosecution. Ty 
ithe reasons, which 1 urged against it, at the 
beginning; or, rather, before it was begun,- 
^1 might now add the argument of experience. 
Of all the means that the powerful and cor¬ 
rupt have of keeping down the people, that 
of ruining those who stand forward in sup¬ 
port of their lights *is the most effectual. 
Those, who are resolved not to take tty?wa¬ 
ges of corruption, should take care not to 
expose themselves to the necessity of doing 
it. The corrnptors say to those who would 
defend the people’s rights: “ we will make 
w you betray the people and join us in plun- 
“ deringethem, or we will compel you to 
“ cease from your exertions, or we will ruin 
“ you; one way or the other we will pre- 
“ vent the people from deliving any be nefit„ 
“ from what you are able to do.” Such is 
their threat. Gentlemen, and, unhappily, 
tljey have, at present, the power to execute 
it*with but too much punctuality. When 
they have succeeded, upon any such occa¬ 
sion, they never fail to boast, that it is the 
effect of the people's voice; but, they and 
the devil well know*, that, through the in¬ 
fluence of that yety conuption, which it is 
their chief object to support, the free voice, 
of the people is as completely stifled, as it* 
could possibly be by the feather beds- of the 
murderer's <jen. 

But, Gentlemen, though I decline tad- 
dressing you any further, at present, upon 
the foregoing subject, there is another, upon 
which I cannot refrain from addressing you, 
as being of the greatest importance to us all, 
because likely to lead to the destruction Of 
the svstem of corruption, by wfeieb we are 
so grievously oppressed; I mean, the change 
in the minishy. ' 
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This change, which c3nnot possibly be for they kind enough still to regard him as.a 
the worse as to men, or as to present men- being perfectly tsftcred. We, of the Church 

stires, Bnd which may possibly produce fti- of England, who scorn such self-degrading 

ture good, has arisen out of a bill which was bigotry, who are enlightened by philosophy, 

before the House of Commons, relatite to and have liberty to say what we think, hold, 

the removal of certain restraints, under on the contrary, that our hing~is the head of 

which Roman Catholics and other Dissenters our church, as we hold him to be also of the 

laboured. I propose, first, to submit to you army and the navy and the courts of law and 

some remarks upon the effect which the bill justice; and, all that we ask the Roman Cd- 

would have naturally produced; second, tholics to do, is, to swear that they hold the 

upon ,the motive whence the ministers same, which they, to a man, refuse to do; 

brought it forward, as clearly demonstrated alledging, as was before observed, that, as Je- 

by the readiness with which they gave it up; sus Christ’s Church is one, 3s theirs is that 

third, upon the conduct which is, by the one, and as the Pope is the only legitimate 

newspaper writers, ascribed to the king upon head of that, our king cannot possibly be the 

the occasion; fourth, upon the causes of. head of the Church. They are willing to 
the boldness ef their opponents; fifth, upon swear, as often as we please, that they re- 

the way, in which we, the people, are con- gavel the king as the only temporal sovereign 

sidered and treated in this and shhilar cases ; in his dominions; that#with such matter* 

ancT, sixth, upon the great and general cause their Pope has nothing at all to do; and that 

of these struggles, so manifestly hostile to they own no earthly allegiance to any other 

# the interests, the tranquillity, and the honour sovereign than our king; but, we insist 

- of our country. upon their swearing, that they own no reli- 

I. The Roman Catholics and other Dis- gious allegiance to any body but the sacred 

senters, who refuse to comply with certaiij pei son «at the head of our Church; and, here 

religious tests, are, by the law, as it now it is that we split.-Now, Gentlemen, 

stands, disqualified from holding superior the bill in question would (as far as related 

ranks in the Army or the Navy; and, the to military and naval officers, and no farther) 

natural effect of the bill in question would have done away the necessity of Roman Ca- 

havA been to open the road of promotion to tholics giving this test; and, the natural ef- 

persems of that description. This road is, in fects would, as was above stated, have beeh 

fact, already open to every cla-,s of Disscn- to have placed our Roman Catholic fellow 

ters except the Roman Catholics, because subjects, in the armv and navy, upon the 

the former, either comply with the cere- same footing with ourselves, leaving them 

in the quiet enjoyment of their notion, that 
an old man, living at Rome; whence he was 
sent for, the other day, by Buonaparte, to 
travel over the Alps, in the dead of winter, 
at the evident risk neck, is the true 

and only successor of St. Peter, the supreme 
head of the Church all over tfce world, and 
that it is agreeable to the will of a God of 
ioShite wisdom, shat this old man, or much 
about such an one, should be universally re¬ 
garded as possessing sacredness and infallibi¬ 
lity. Such a notion is, to say the least of it, 
o^istimmately ridiculous; but, after having 
given due consideration to the subject, I 
cannot, I must confess, perceive any practi¬ 
cal mischief that could possibly have arisen 
out of it. Had the measu;e‘, indeed, tended 
to re-introduce the Roman Catholic religion 
here, with all its attendant temporal abuses, 
such as they are, or have been, in some fo¬ 
reign countries; with all its abbo:* and 
bishops, who, instead of residing in their 
abbeys am) dioceses and superintending their 
priests, spent their time, in the ^netropolis, 
at balls, routs, dinners, cards and dice, and 
who, instead of bestowing benefices upton 
men of exemplary piety-, drammed llmir ab- 


mony required, or are freed from the penal¬ 
ties of non-compliance by an act*of parlia¬ 
ment, annually passed, called the “ Annual 
Indemnity bill,” which is no other than a 
law for the purpose of excusing from pu¬ 
nishment men wlifi have been guilty, know¬ 
ingly, of a breach of the law. But, there is 
one test, which the Roman Catholics refuse 
to give, namely, that, according to whfch 
they are called upon to acknowledge the su¬ 
premacy of. the king, as relating to the 
church . This they make a point of con¬ 
science. They hold, that the Pope is the 
true and legitimate successor of St.JPeter, 
xvhom, they say, Jesus Christ placed at the 
‘head of the Church, or, in other words, gave 
him the supremacy over it. They sie plain¬ 
ly enough, that the Popes, lil^e our prime 
ministers, are set up and pulled down by 
whatever power happens to be strongest; 
and that, at some times, there are two Popes 
at.once. They see, that any old man, some¬ 
times* a grasping miser, sometimes a concu¬ 
bine keeper, sometimes an incestuous beast, 
sometimes a tyrant, sometimes a consum¬ 
mate hypocrite, and sometimes much* more 
lhan ha It a madman, may be Pepe; yet are 
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beys and cathedrals with their stupid and 
profligate relations, and, (i it (infrequently 
with their own bastards: yes, indeed, if 
(his measure had tended to re-introduce an 
establishment, the clergy of which were pro¬ 
moted, not according to their merits, but 
through the influence of family connection, 
of government interest, of party or court ca¬ 
bal, or amorous, intrigue; where benefices 
were frequently the price of political apds- 
tacy, of successful sycophancy, of prosper¬ 
ous pimping, or of the prostitution of a sis¬ 
ter, a wife, op a daughter; and where so 
scandalously partial was the distribution of 
benefices (lour or live of which were some 
times bestowed' upon one clergyman), that 
it seemed as if the design was to belie the 
Gospel, and, instead of giving the hue to the 
labourers, to bestow it on the lazy and pam¬ 
pered pluralists, whale the curates, the real 
pastors, were starving in rags, and while the 
flocks were regularly fleeced, but nevei fed: 
Let any man reflect upon these things; let 
him compare what 1 have here described 
with our present happy situation j and then 
let him say, whether we ought not to have 
exposed our lives, to tins last man, rather 
than submit to a system of imposture so de¬ 
grading to us, had the miuisteis attempted to 
introduce it. But, Gentlemen, as I said be- 
iore, I am fully persuaded, that the bill 
would have had no such tendency; that it 
would not have altered our church affairs at 
all for 1 lie worse ; and that, therefore, the 
cry, which the detestable hypocrites are set¬ 
ting up, about danger to the church, from the 
dreaded prevalence of popery is surely one of 
those tricks, by the means of which knaves 
impose upon fools, tjjjd amongst which fools, 
I am confident, none of you will be found. 

II. But, Gentlemen, while I am fullyper- 
auaded, that the bill in question would have 
produced no harm, either^ as*to church,or 
gtate, and while, 1 think, you will discover 
no reason why any class of our own coun¬ 
trymen should be excluded from posts of mi¬ 
litary trust, at a time when we see an arrow 
of Hanoverians, commanded by HnnovenSli 
officers, satio:«ed in the heart of the king¬ 
dom, I have, I confess, no very high Opinion 
as to the goo./ that would have been done by 
the bill; andis to-tha motives of the minis¬ 
ters in bringing it forward, they appear to 

me to be much worse than doubtful.- 

There has been much shuffling alid quib¬ 
bling upon the subject; but, in few words, 
the slate of the case is this. The ministers 
stood uneqtv vocally pledged to brin^ forward 
some measure for the further relief of the 
llopiau Catholics of Ireland. You will tell 
ms, / ka© w, that the/ stood as firmly pledg¬ 


ed to bring forward many other measures, 
all which pledges they have $pt at defiance, 
laughing in the faces of those who were cre¬ 
dulous enough to believe in their former pro¬ 
fessions. But, you will please to observe, 
that, upon this question, the Grenvilles also 
stood pledged, and not the less firmly be¬ 
cause the Marchioness 6 f Buckingham was a 
Roman Catholic. Yet, having seen, that 
Pitt found some difficulty iri getting off'from 
this rock, they would have avoided it, had 
they not seen, th 2 t the Romau Catholics 
were coming forth with a petition to parlia¬ 
ment, in order to put their .fidelity to the test. 
Thus penned up, they fell upon a scherne, 
by which they thought to be able, at once, 
to silence the Catholics and to keep their 
places; and this was, to get the bill m ques¬ 
tion passed, which they would have held out 
to the Catholics as a mere tcgijining of the 
fulfilment of their promises, and as a proof, 
that if more was not now done, the fault lay 
elsewhere. Their newspapers assert, with 
what truth I know not, that to this bill they 
obtained the previous approbation of the 
ting. We will speak, by-and-by, upon this 
mode of originating bills; but, tiiat they 
really did obtain this approbation is, I think, 
pretty certain from that love of place which 
has marked their subsequent conduct^and 
which would have prevented them from agi¬ 
tating the question, if they had therein seen 
any danger to the duration of their power 
and emoluments. But, it is, with equal con¬ 
fidence, asserted, on the other side, that the 
king was not fully apprized of the purport of 
the bill; and that he began to express his 
disapprobation of it, the moment the mutiny 
bill had passed. The real truth, however, 
is, I believe, that the king thought this" a 
good opportunity of humbling them; and 
was resolved to avail himself of it according¬ 
ly.! When, therefore, he expressed his dis¬ 
approbation of the bill, and when they in¬ 
stantly consented to withdraw //(though it 
was in tJits hands of the parliament, you will 
observe), that, as they now say, did not sa¬ 
tisfy lym, and I 19 4 e manded from them a 
written promise, that they would, for ever 
after, refrain from inteifering with him upon 
certain points, this, of course, amongst the 
rest. This B written promise, which the 
Morning Chronicle denominates an “ inden¬ 
ture oj servitude," they refused to sign; and 
that refusal is the cause of their being strip¬ 
ped of their offices. Now, Gentlemen, if, 
after all that we have seen of these minis¬ 
ters, since they have been in power, we, 
wanted any proof of their want of princi¬ 
ple, of their total disregard of every thing 
when put in competition with place and 
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emolument, what other proof do we want 
than this theit' offer to withdraw this bill ? 
In my last Register, not aware of this fact, 

I observed, that if they did not press this bill 
upon the House with all their might, they 
must be covered with everlasting disgrace; 
and, we now find, that not only do they not 
press the bill upo# the House, but that (hey 
would have kept«their places even on the 
condition of withdrawing the bill. Yet has 
this, evfcn this part of their condurt met 
•with an advocate in the Morning Chronicle. 
Its defence of it is, I think, rather moie 
curious than any thing I have seen for some 
time ; I, therefore, beg you to read it with 
attention, bearing in mind, all the vthilo, 
tjnt when Pitt returned to office, without 
bringing forward a bill of the snipe sort of 
much greater extent, this Morning Chronicle 
accused him 6f the basest abandonment of 
principle. I must onc» more press upon yon 
tfre necessity of reading the whole of the 
passage withattenfion, for,be assured, itcou- 
Inins the substance of theirdefence; anditcon- 
tains, too, some very pretty doctrines about* 
our “ invaluable constitution,” as they are 
continually calling it, in the House of Com¬ 
mons.- “ The Prerogative by which the 

“ Kmg may remove his Ministers is, like 
“ eviVy other, a Prerogative vested in the 
“ Crirwn for the good of the Nation, and 
“ to be exercised \\ ith no other view and to 
“ no other end. The House of Commons 
“ has just as unquestionable a constitutional 
" right to refuse Supplies as the King to 
“ change his Ministers—but in neither case 
“ is the right arbitrary. It is to be exer- 
* f cised with a sound discretion, and, in fact, 

“ in both cases is a .latent remedy, inherent 
“ in our Constitution, to be called into use 
“ upon great emergencies, rather than the 
" ordinary healthful system of our Goverrf- 
" ment.—Ministers felt that they hada most 
" important duty to perform. They had 
” recourse, therefore, to no abstract theo- 
"L 1 ies. They knew that measures were to be 
“ conducted from their commencement to 
“ their conclusion, according to the PlfAC- 
i‘ TICE OF THE CONSTITUTION, and 
" every measure they have proposed has 
“ been framed and brought forward, as 
“ uch with a just acknowledgment of the 
“ authority under which they ?.Hed as 
" Ministers, as with an ultimate view to 

" the best interests of their country.- 

Wh*n a particular measure came to be 
" discussed, either as to pressing or aban- 
“ doning it, it was their duty to consider 
" the whole ends and views of their gene- 
" ral administration, and its tendency to 
" advance th« public iurfatt, as well as the 


“ value, at the Jjme, of a single measure, 
" however important. They were under no 
“ DIRECT pledges-, and they knew that if 
■" they could not, as Ministers, effect the 
“ object, their abandoning the Government 
" would, in every way, render worse thesi- 
“ tuation of those whom they wished to be- 
“ nefit. In the situation, in which the 
“ Country stood, it was not one question on 
" which its fate was staked, and they did 
“ not feel themselves justified in Jbisaking 
“ the general management <f of'airs at so 
“ important a crisis, because one measure 
“ had encounter/d obstacles .— r l hey knew, 
" moreover, that if a conscifntious scruple 
“ might have inline need in one quarter, 
" that scruple was sure to create a whole 
“ swarm of tart ufts and hypocrites from in- 
" terest; an<5 that the fery supposition of 
“ extorting a disagieeable concession from 
“ the King, was sure to set all the activity 
" of pettifogging devotees in motion, to 
“ make religion and conscience the watcli- 
“ words of faction. Ministers, therefore, 
“ resolved to deprive their enemies of this 
“ factious prelcnce of conscience and prin- 
" ciple; they resolved to strip the peiti- 
" fogging casuists of ail apology for exciting 
“ old prejudices, and kindling foi gotten 
" rancours. They gave up the question, 
“ the success of which, in the nicuin- 
“ stances of the case, would not have been 
“ advanced by their adherence to it. They 
" did not wisli to afford an excuse to 
“ a set of unprincipled intriguers for ex- 
" citing a ferment in the state, under the 
“ cloak of any assumed authority above 
" them—This ’firmness, and tins just con- 
" sideration of' the whole interest of the 
“ State, has withheld Ministers ft am giving 
" vp their places’U) the intriguers who wish 
" to,supplaut fliei^i.”-To t.ikc tliis de¬ 

fence in dneordei, we are first called upon 
to express our admiration at the discovery, 
that the prerogative of the crown to dismiss 
•ministers and the privilege of parliament to 
rertfee supplies arc “ latent remedies” in 
our constitution, to be brought forth and 
applied in great emergencies, and not 
to be used in the healthful state of the pali* 
,ent. With respect to the lattej, it is very 
latent; very latent indeed; and it is harc^ 
to conceive any state of the patient that uijj 
be able to call it forth. Rut, the former ip 
not so latent. It is used pretty often, and 
with wonderful effect The truth is, Gen¬ 
tlemen, that this ditference arise%lrom the 
state of the doctors and not of the patients. 
The prerogative of •turning out ministers ip 
inactive hands, while the privilege of re¬ 
fusing supplies is a remedy that i> depooited 
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■with (hose who seem to have been, by some 
means or other, prevailed upon to leave off 
business. Yes, Gentlemen, it is this power 
of refusing supplies that constitutes the sole 
check which the parliament lias upon the 
crown, and, if this power ceases, no matter 
from what cause, there is no check at all 

upon the crown.-The minister.-,, we are 

told, by this writer, “ did not amuse therg- 
“ selves with abstract theories,” but acted 
upon “ the practice of the constitution." 
Th at is to say, they threw aside what ought 
to be done, and did what others had done 
before them; and, accordingly, they first 
Obtained the consent of the king to the 
passing of a law, before that law was pro¬ 
pounded to the House of Commons. This 
is a flue doctrine to urge in favour of 
men who have, for twenty 'years past, 
been bawling about the constitution, 
juid railing against the incpeaae of the power 
of the crowm ! No; they <k did not amuse 
t( themselves with abstract theories" about 
checks and balances : that was a treat they 
kindly kept for us: mountebanks never play 
their tricks for the amusement of one ano¬ 
ther : they would as soon think of curing 
their ailments with their own brick-dust and 

ycllow-oker drugs-But, now for the two 

grand reasons for withdrawing the bill ; the 
first of which is, that the ministers, being 
under “ no din-el pledges,” thought it for 
the good of the country, in such an impor¬ 
tant crisis, that they should give up the bill 
and keep their places. As to the pledges, 
they mean, J suppose, by introducing the 
word direct, to say, that jio man holds a 
bond, under their hand and seal, for their 
bringing forward the measure relative to the 
Catholics; for, in every other way, short of 
tins, had they pledged themselves to that 
measure. Several of them had. resigned with 
Pitt, in the midst of war afld difficulty, be 
cause the king would not consent to it; all 
of them, except Lords Sidmouth and Ellen- 
borough, had urged the adoption of it after 
Pitt’s return to power ; and had reproached 
him, and jiistly reproached him, wnh the 
basest npostacy and love of place, because 
lie accepted of that place upon conditions 
■which disabled him from earning the mea¬ 
sure. No ; fhere was no bond to hold up to 
their teeth, there was no “duett pledge," 
nor was there any in the case of the Spartan 
General towards Colonel Johnstone; but. 
Gentlemen, those who were not to be held 
to a pledge, such as these ministers had 
given to ihtT Cat holies, and such as the Spar¬ 
tan General had given to Qolonel Johnstone, 
ttteSuld, I think you will agree, have made, 
’ With the help of ;t pettifogging attorney, a 


tolerably decent struggle against the tram¬ 
mels of a parchment bond. *“ No direct 
“ pledge !" Verily, when the king had 
heard this from them; when he had seen 
lire readiness with which they acted upon it, 
it was high time to have their pledges down 

in black and white.--With respect to the 

plea, that they gave up the bill, in order that 
they might be able to keep, their places for 
the good of the countnj, it is, I will say that 
for it, the most modest I ever heard in all 
my life; but, at the same time, it is a plea 
that every set of placemen have made use 
of from the days of the famous Caiuyj. down 
to those of Lord Ilowick and General Fitz- 
• pnliieki Pitt did not court place. Lord 
Melville never wanted place. Nor the Ad¬ 
dingtons nor the Hawkesburics nor the 
Hobarts noY the Edens nor the Roses nor 
the Huskissons nor the Cannings nor the 
Calc-rafts nor Alexander Davison nor Gene¬ 
ral Delancey; no, noi.e of them ever wanted, 
or now want, place and pelf, any more than 
these are wanted by the Grenvilles: all, all 
to a man, have wanted merely the power of 
serving the country ; that country which is 
so dear to them, and to which they are so 
dear. But, in such case, men, in the ardour 
of their zeal to be serviceable, are apt to 
oyc j -rate their ability ; and, I think, if* we 
look at the this teen mouths adminLtiaiicffi of 
these men, we shall find it difficult to ima¬ 
gine how they could possibly have done less 
good to the country ; the putting a stop to 
the increase of the taxes being the only act 
ot theirs wftrthy of marked approbation, and 
that was a measure, which the state of 
things would, of itself, have effected. It may, 
indeed, be said, that, after having, most of 
them, been kept out of power for t.-^-ity 
years, nay for twenty-two years, it was no 
more than fair to allow them the first year 
to settle themselves and their relations well 
down; and that, when we accuse Mr. Slie- 
itdan of having fulfilled none of his pledges, 
[ we uncandidly oven look the fact, that he has 
been settling his son in a place worth three 
thousand pounds t a year, at home, while he 
is captain of a regiment serving abroad ; is 
this doing nothing J Is it nothing for Mr. 
Grey to have made his father an Earl ar.d 
himself a Lord? Did he do nothing while he 
was at the head of the Admiralty ? Thoie 
who accuse him of that forget, surely, that 
he tinned off* Sir Charles Saxton, the Com¬ 
missioner at Portsmouth, upon a pensioiy, far 
life, of six hundred pounds a year, in order 
to make way for his brother, the “ Honour¬ 
able” Mr. Grey; and that another brother 
of his, who has acquired his military fame 
1 know' not where, has been appointed to 
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supercede General Baird in the command of courtiers, as tbe^ call them, of an oppoita* 
the Cape of Good Hope. Js this doing no- nity of asserting, that they were turned out 
thing? And this is only a very small part for attempting to force the king to do that 
of what he has done for his own kindred, to which was contrary to the dictates of his 
-*§ay nothing of what he has done for those conscience. Now, Gentlemen, yon will 
who have shewn themselves willing to de- observe, that, either tljey did attempt to 
fend him against theireproaches of his for- force the king’s conscience, or they did, 
. naer friends. Then "there is my Lord Henry not. If they did not; if they proposed to 
Petty, has he done nothing ? Let any one him nothing but what was constitutional and 
look at # the brood of young friends that he expedient; what a pretty proof of their 
was nursing up, and some of whom he*had Jrrmness have we, in their having given up 
* actually got, not only into otbee but into "the measure, lest their adversaries should 
parliament, though, to ignorant observers, it make of then perseverance a handle where- 
woifld not seem that nature ever intended with to excite populai prejudice against 
them for any thing beyond the desk of a them ? And, if they did attempt to force 
counting-house. This is, I think, 'doing the king’s conscience, what shall we say to 
much ; and, only a little of his lordship’s the sincerity that taught them to endeavour 
works, in this way, have become,visible, the j to make the world believe, that they did 
chisf part of his brood having not yet made j not? Their choice, therefore, seems to lia 
their appearance, being, at this moment, in between unparrallclcd pusilaiiimily and un- 
•much about the same situation as that of a | paralleled hypocrisy, the very least of their 
Rest of callow rats at the tearing down of \ meannesses being, that, at any rate, and 
the building, amongst the rotten and hollow J upon any condition, they wished to keep 
parts of which they are deposited. Has Mr. their places. “No,” they will say, “we 
Calcraft done nothing ? Has General Fitz-» , “ refused to keep them upon the last condi- 
patrick done nothing in not only attending ! “ tion proposed to us." Aye, aye; so you 
to his oflice, but in securing to himself, in- j did ; but, you well knew, that, if the king 
dependent of that offiqp, a colonclsbip of an , had once had you down in black and white, 
old regiment, though he sold his company I your places would not have been worth an 
in thV Guards twenty years ago, and though j hour’s purchase ; and that, in fact, you 
he not seen a day’s service since ? 1 las j would have been turned out, and, if possi- 

X*ord Erskinc done nothing ? Is the taking , hie, in a plight a little woise than that 

of his son from the bar (where, doubtless, ; which you now are.-As long as 

he would soon have got briefs and fees), aigl , there was any, even the faintest hope, 
the making an amlassador of him; is this . of preseiving those places, you stuck 
nothing? Is it nothing to have bestowed a j to them like a louse to a German’s beard, 
large church living upon a son of Mrs. Bou- which retreats and advances wtth the ebbing 
verie ? Is it nothing to have made com- j and flowing of the beer mug or the gin glass; 
fortable provision for every relation that was | but, when you were certain that you could 
dependent upon himself ? And, are all these 1 keep them no longer, then, and not until 
things; are they, and a hundred others that \ then, you made-a refusal that anight serve, 
might be mentioned, nothing? Are they j as v;ou hoped, V> reinstate you in the opinion 
nothing at all ? And, coming to reason and j of your former friends; a hope in which you 
conscience, Gentlemen, could we expect, 1 will, assuredly, find yoursehes deceived, 
that, amidst" all these important concerns, Your promised explanation cannot have rea- 
the old musty pledges about parliamentary » ched me, before this sheet is in the press ; 
reform and the sedition bills should be re- but, after what I have seen In your associ- 
membered ? To be sure. It may be said; that ate, Mr. Perry’s news-paper, I want not to 
•any body else.; that any fifty men that one hear it, in order to enable me to judge of its 
could have stopped in the liaymarket, would substance. It wiil consist in dark hints, in 
have been as able, though, perhaps, not quite general, loose, and common-pljice oksena- 
so # w r iHing, to do all this, as tlfe Whig mi- tiuns, upon the prerogatives of the crown, 
nisters have been; and, as this is jjrobably upon the diry and *e\pomil-i/ilij of niinis- 
true, l really can see no reason to regret, upon ters, upon tire critic:.! situation of affairs, 
the score of ability, their departure from and upon your own endear onis and virtues; 
offce,»especially when I consider, that they but, mark my words, your harangues will 
\vill be succeeded by men equally adroit in be received, out of doors, at lc%t, with as 
the creating and disposing of places and pen- much indifference as you received the pen¬ 
sions.--The second grand reason alledged tion of Colonel Johnstone. Thenews-pt- 

#br their offering to withdraw the bill, is, pers containing them may Ijc uad, and thay 
that they wished to deprive the tartnjje , be sujfiet el tv lie upon the tulle ; but, not on* 
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sigh of sorrow will they draw forth, not one 
word will they cause to be articulated in your 
favour. 

III. Upon the conduct of the King, in 
this case, there is no need of saying much. 

He acted as most other men do, in similar 
circumstances; he .followed his own incli¬ 
nation. It is not necessary to enter upon 
the question, w'hether he did right, or 
wrong"; and,’besides, the constitution says, 
that he can do no wrong. All that it seems 
to be worth our while to think about, as 
touching the conduct of the King, is this : 
that, the news-paper writers assert, that it 
was he, or persons acting under his com¬ 
mands, that stopped the progress of the bill 
in the House of Commons. I have before 
observed, that we have been taught to be¬ 
lieve, that there aie certain checks and ba¬ 
lances in our constitution of government ; 
but, Gentlemen, if thesfe news-writers 
speak truth if the King can, when he 
pleases, put a stop to the progress of a bill 
in the House of Commons; if this be the 
case, it is, in reality, the King who causes 
every law to pass that does Jpass ; arid, as 
he is also the executor of the law, where, 
in that case, are those famous checks and 
balances > And, of what use at all is the 
House of Commons? You will, of course, 
perceive, that I am arguing against ‘ the 
iloctiine of the news-paper writers, without 
pretending to admit the fact; but, Gentle¬ 
men, I scruple not to assert, and that in the 
most unqualitied manner, that, if the King 
had it ill his power to stop, whether diiectly 
or indirectly, the progress of a bill in parlia¬ 
ment, that parliament, like the old degene¬ 
rated, corrupted, and despised parliament 
of Paris, wuuld be a mere court wherein to 
register the edicts of the King, and that we, 
however we might endeavour to disguise the 
shameful truth, should be thd subjects o£ an 

arbitrary monarch.-So"far, however, am 

1 from regarding this as our present situa¬ 
tion ; so far am I from looking upon the par¬ 
liament as a set of puppets, moved back-*- 
ward and forward by a set of ministerial 
wires ; so far am I from supposing that 6’58 
of our countrymen could be found to be so 
detestably base, that I must regard the post¬ 
ponement of the Roman Catholic bill as 
merely temporary. It was brought in by 
Lord Howiclt ; but, having been read by 
the House of Cornmi * having been recei¬ 
ved by that House with every mark of ap¬ 
probation, some other member will, surely, 
move for the second reading, in due time. 

I confidently trust, that I shall not be dis¬ 
appointed in this, beenustkit seems necessary 
iifordcr to give a t proof of tkp absurdity of 
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the above-mentioned doctrine of the news¬ 
paper writers, Good God ! ,the King cause 
a bill to be stopped in its progress through 
the House of Commons ! I dare be sworn 
that such an idea never entered the mind of 
his Majesty even in a dream. If this wer* 
the case, what a farce would be the delibe¬ 
rations of that house f We might do with 
their votes what that excellent fellow'. Swift, 
proposed to do with' those of the Legion 
Club. Forbid it decency! 'Forbid, it the 
title of “ honourable gentleman !" Why, 
if this abominable doctiine were to be ad¬ 
mitted, the deliberations of the House of 
Commons would resemble the proceedings 
of a Dean and Chapter, acting, ^n the 
choice of a bishop, under the illuminating 
inspiration of a conge d'elite-, that is to 
say, a leave to duct a bishop, accom¬ 
panied with the name of (he person to 
be elected." Mr. Baron Maseres, in an ex¬ 
cellent pamphlet upon church affairs, re¬ 
commends that this mode,of proceeding Be 
discontinued; because, says lie, it is ridicu¬ 
lous to hold an election, when the parties 
‘electing are commanded whom to elect, and 
it is particularly offensive, to a mind really 
religious, to see the aid of the Holy Ghost 
invoked upon such occasions. It wcie much 
better, he adds, for the king to appoint the 
bishops at once by letters patent. And, 
Gentlemen, if the doctrine of the news¬ 
paper writers were sound, would it not be 
much better for the king to make the laws 
himself and to issue them to his subjects, as 
the Emperors of Russia and Austria do ? 
If the king and Ins ministers, no matter 
which, could stop the progress of a bill, in 
the House of Commons, when they pleased, 
they could of course, cause to pass whatever 
laws they pleased; and, if they could do 
this, no matter by what means, whether 
b£ the bayonet or by securing a corrupt 
majority of the members, should wc not be 
the most base of wretches ro affect to believe 
ourselves to be the subjects of an arbitrary 
monarch ? Far, however, from us Gentle-" 
men i be such thoughts as these. We know 
that this newspaper doctrine is base and 
wicked. We know, that the *' faithful' 
" Commons" are the guardians of our purses 
and our liberties. We kno-.v that they are 
all, yen all, ** honourable gentlemen.” We 
know lyaw full of independence and of spirit 
they are ; and, therefore, I call upon you 
to join me in execrating this abominable 
doctrine of the news-paper writers,'who, 
when I consider what passed with inspect 
to Mr. Reeves, must, 1 should think, cer¬ 
tainly have their ears clipped off. N'r. 
Ileevcs had. said, in a pamphlet, that the 
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constitution was a tree, of which the king 
was the trunk, and the two houses of parlia¬ 
ment the branches, or, rather the limbs. 

*< These two,” said he, “[may be hewn down 
“ and cast into the fire; but the trunk still 

"•Vjflourixhcs." This metaphor caused a 

^prodigious uproar. The Whigs, with Mr, 

* Sheridan at their heat^brought the matter 

^before parliament, and moved and voted for 

the pamphlet to be* btfrnt by the bauds of 
the Corn yj on Hangman, and toaddicss the 
Ijmg never to suti'er 3\lr Iteeves to cnj&y 
any place of profit of trust, as long as lie 
sliould live This motion failed, but the 
House inhered the Attorney General to pro¬ 
secute Mr. Reeves in the couit of King's 
Bench, and in the motion for this order tlicy 
were nearly unanimous. Well, then, will 
the Whips now be silent, when it '*> openly, 
and, Roubtless “ falsehy and scandalously" 
asserted, that the king has caused a bill to be 
{.T oppe d in it-, progiess through the House of 

• Con i ni 11 ns7"ini(««n;hat is more, that these, 

very Whigs, lnve been the bearers of his 
commands 5 ()h, foul and wicked slander ; 

equal, at the very' least, to that contained in 
Mr 1‘aull’s last petition! And, shall this 
pass unnote ed 3 l trust not. I trust, that 
some one of those “ yosiths of elevated rank 
“ antk of lofty and genirous sentiment 1 *,” 
whomjVlr. Wtlhei force so applauded, during 
the debate upon the slave-trade abolition 
Util; 1 do trust, that some one of them will 
step forward, upon this occa-ion, to avenge 
Ms, w ho have been so grosslv insulted in the* 
persons and office of our indcpuid ‘lit and 
faithful and incoirnptible representatives, 
called the House of Commons. 

IV. As to the cause of boldness in the 
adversaries of the tniuisters, it is simply 
this; that they well knew, that there was 
not one sensible and sound man in the king^ 
do m, or upon the face of the whole earthy 
that would make an effort to prevent their 
being turned put, or that would express, or 
feel, the smallest regret at the event; and, 
as to the great body of the people, exclusive 
of the government dependents, it was easy 
to foresee, that, though tlicy might expect 
Yio good Irons *their successors, they would 
feel satisfaction at the fall of those, who, 
after twenty years of pledges,, had disap¬ 
pointed and betrayed them. In the p..smge 
which I have taken as a motto to this sheet. 
Gentlemen, I exptessed the hopes and the 
feaju, which alternately pervaded my maid, 
at the*time when tiiese ministers came into 
[tower. In twenty other passages, written 
about the same time. I exhorted the minis¬ 
ters so to act as to merit the confidence of 
the people , mid, in win of th<>* pa.-igas, 


in particular, I predicted, that, unless they 
so acted, their poorer would be of short 
duration, and their fall unrcgictted. My 
exhortations passed by unheeded. Instead 
of a great change as to the system of Pitt, 
the new ministers began their career by* 
voting i-way our money to pay the debts of 
Pitt, whose character and whose system 
have been, from that day to,this, subpets 
of their incessant and even gratuitous ap¬ 
plause, while, in their measures, in their 
doubling of the income-tax : in their snew- 
ing up o< the collei 1 ions o( lhc»assessed and 
other taxes; in their '-tiffing ofinquny, by 
their previous queitions; in their backward¬ 
ness to grant papo^ot information ; in their 
constant and but too successful efforts to 
screen persons, accused of misrule or pecu¬ 
lation ; in their unielentiyg oppression of 
all those who became accusers ol su-’h per¬ 
sons ; m their dissolving ol parliament and 
their interference in elections ; in their in¬ 
troduction of loieign troops; in their treat¬ 
ing ol new offices and granting of new' pen¬ 
sions ; ip all these, and in almost every¬ 
thing else, they have followed the example 
i of Pitt, and have, with all their might, both 
in words and in deeds, supported his de¬ 
structive system. And, as if all this wen- 
not enough, the persons formerly attached 
to them, and to whom they principally owed 
th -ir elevation, not lining made of stuff suf¬ 
ficiently supple for their purpo-Ca, they 
uniformly turned their backs upon, while 
i they embraced with political plnl mthrophy, 
the imady-made sycophants of Pitt. Of the 
! numbers upon whom they tinned their 
i backs, lam not one, i having, on the eve of 
their elevation, explicitly declared to them, 

: that 1 never ;would have am/ Jin/I.c emolu¬ 
ment as long as I lim'd ; but, I know many, 
upon whom thqy’have turned tneir backs ; 
aii'!,*amongst a'l iheir sins, this, tiietr sin 
of ini'-ratitude, i-, by far the greatest. Let 
them now watl the lo-.t love of the people ; 
that pi opkg whom, in the hey-day of 
*lhvjr [imvcr, they despised and held in de- 
| iimoii. Do tio'v ex;v ct. Gentlemen, that 
- you, for in-nance, to .v 1mm they formerly 
I addre-sed them- rb. ••-. 1m support, and against 
j whose lice voice they have recently com- 
i bi.noJ v. ith the Pitts m ,.i r J-> malignant hos- 
I til.it-, rcpresrti’mg as Jacobins ui 1 Levellers 
j all of you who adheie.l : mhlully to the 
| prin-'iples f ..uteriy proics-e 1 by themselves „ 

! do thiy, i liked, expert, that, amongst you, 

! there v.k; 1-e Je md one singh man fooli.-.li 
i eiK,ii;'!i to regi: t then tall * Wht'.eVer they 
| miy txpxf, Inc, ever an •>'.-<*: we-uiug vanity 
i nna ].-■•! timi m .-■•■.clod-., that their pow - 
i ■: -ii j-.! -p.on will ag.cn 
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*erve tlicir turn, their adversaries will draw 
no such conclusion. Those adversaries well 
know, that while they have lost all their 
former friends, they have gained over not 
one of their former enemies, who, while 
they were cherished by them, were watch¬ 
ing for the opportunity of insuring their de¬ 
struction. Those adversaries well know, 
that their professions will never again he be¬ 
lieved ; and that, when, from the opposition 
benches, wheie they arc already seated, they 
again clamouj. about corruption, and about 
the increasing power of the nown, we shall 
yemi'id them (as with life and health, we 
will) of theirown eonuption, and of then- 
having added so etiorinodsly to the pensions' 
of the Iloyal Family, while, at the very 
same time, they pa^e 1 an act to exempt from 
the income lax tile King’s property in the 
binds. All this their adverSaiits well know, 
axld knowing it, they also know, that they 
have nothing to fear from their clamours, 
which will all be ascribed, as is most justly 
«lne, not to the love of their country, but 
solely to the love of power and emolument. 

Upon tin: remaining topics, I shall trou¬ 
ble you with some observations in a future 
letter. In the meanwhile, 

I remain. 

Gentlemen, 

Your faithful friend. 

And obedient servant, 
Wm. Cocbeit. 
Botfei/, “2‘Uh March, ? Soy. 

P. S. I fiiid, that in repiescnting Sir Phi¬ 
lip Francis as having been appointed Gover¬ 
nor ol Buenos Ayres, and A Ir. Windham as 
having belonged to the Jacobin Club at Pans, 

I was deceived by the newspapers. The 
former, 1 find has no place ; and the latter 
(whom I always except when 1 speak in 
terms of disapprobation of the* rmnisters^arid 
with whose name, I am confident, I shall 
never be under the necessity of connecting 
any mean act or motive) was I am assured, 

never a member of the Jacobin Club.--1 « 

shall, next week, if possible, publish tfie 
whole of Bli. L/C Mai t re’s Vindication; and 
that, 1 think, will amply co;np< nsale for 
any little omission, when he was named 

upon a formerwxvasion-In the present 

sheet will be Tout id a letter fmm Mr. O’Biy- 
en upon the Itnl.c-.tcr Elation and upon 
IFhig Gratitude, upon which subject Mr. 
O'Bryen could write ,i ve;y inteiesiing and 
instinctive Jiaptei. 


F K'UFSTER EI.nCTlOSJ. 

From. the. Marn’ing Pint. 

Mr, Editor.—pAs, during the Rochester 
Election, the cause of Sir Sydney Smith had < 


your generous support, and I, his represen¬ 
tative upon that occasion, Experienced your 
kindness, I trust you will afford to me the 
opportunity of saying, through your journal, 
a few final words upon the final result pt 
that struggle.—Immediately after the elec¬ 
tion, your readers trfiy recollect that some 
articles appeared in your paper, which prov¬ 
ed upon Mr. Calcraft, aw far as fact and fair 
reasoning can prove, the loss of Sir Sydney 
Smith's Election. The names w ! cre then 
published of the voters in the Ordnance De¬ 
partment. Even at that time, when Mr. 
Barnett's majority stood at eleven, the'eause 
of Sir Sydney’s failure was made matter of 
demonstration. At this moment, the ma¬ 
jority of Mr. Barnett is reduced to six. A 
scrutiny pf the votes did not constitute a 
principal object of the petition. Only about 
one hour and a half of the whole time the 
Committee sat was occupied in scrutiny. 
Had witne-ses, who had beersumii-itb- 
ed, and whose names were repeatedly and 
vainly called over on Thursday last, attended 
1 in time, the numbers of Sir Sydney and Mr. 
Barnett had been nearly equalled. These 
f acts are stated only for the purpose of point¬ 
ing the public attention to the honour and 
probity of those persons who first proclaimed 
that six votes could npt be gotten for Sir 
Sydney—and who, afterwards, upon the 
damning contradiction exhibited by the poll, 
changed their honest cant, and attributed 
fhe miscarriage of his cause to mismanage¬ 
ment. H e » for whom six votes could not 
be procured, has, at this moment, oily six 
votes against him, in an election where be¬ 
tween seven and eight hundred persons 
polled !—in the very outset of the commit¬ 
tee, the genius of Mr. Calcraft revealed it¬ 
self. It is the custom of committees not to- 
ajimit witnesses into the court till they are 
called. An order to attend as a witness had 
been served upon me, Sir, who now address 
you. The drift of this stratagem xvas quite 
obvious. As it was made a fundamental 
point t during the election, that 1 should be 
interrupted whfcneVer I addressed the Hall, 
at Rochester, so it beeatne a primary ground 
in London to exclude me from the commit¬ 
tee. There is an involuntary flattery in all 
this, which' my opponents have not *art 
cnough P to conceal. The committee first sat 
on Friday the 20th of February; and the 
first thing that occurred, even before the 
chairman had taken his seat was. Mi. Cal- 
craft’s saying f< Mr. O'Bryen is summoned 
a-> a witness, and cannot be in the room.' 
Serjeant Lens, the eminently able leader for 
the petition, appealed to the commitJee, and 
said the cause could not go op., if the counsel 
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were deprived of my assistance. At length 
this manoeuvre was baffled by my name be¬ 
ing taken down as an ‘ agent’—and the cir¬ 
cumstance is here stated, only to shew, that 
Mr. Calcraft lias preserved his consistency, 
j^^'aghoat the business, even to dramatic 
aexactness.—The committee closed its labours 
\yesterday ; and the resun is, that Mr Bur¬ 
yi e}i retains lus seat—that the petition was 
not frivolous or vexatious.-t-A detail of the 
transaction in the committee would be as 
’ impossible in a newspaper, as it is evidently 
useless.— sir, if the conduct of a committee 
of the Jlouse of Commons, or of the House 
of Commons itself, were not liable to the 
fair revision of their fellow citizens, tins 
would not be England; but ‘cine servile, ill 
starred region, in which tin* principles ot 
free thinking, of virtue, and ot legal'liberty, 
were utterly extinct It it were my opinion 
that this committee had not discharged its 
liia h fun ction suitably to its designation, I 
hpprehencTthai 1 should find it far from a 
difficult task, decorously and within the 1 iw, 
to discuss it- eirors; but from all embairas 
j-nent on that score, the upright determina¬ 
tions ol the committee relieve me altogether. 
Tb, t committee lias approved itself, what nil 
committees sitting undeP the C-hemdle Act, 
will, ; west, ever be found, a cum t of con¬ 
science and of honour,* in the truest sense of 
the words. There are, however, who think 
that the treating was brought sufficiently 
within the statute to vacate the election; 
yet it cannot be denied, even by me, an inte¬ 
rested party, that the evidence uprtm this 
point, is, upon the whole, somewhat siiort 
of every other case of actual vacation that 
has reached my knowledge. The truth is, 
there are dangers botli ways. If the mem¬ 
bers of so im- ertain a body as an election 
committee are identified with a candidate,, 
no candidate can be safe. E contra, if an* 
election committee, keeping clear of the os- 
tensibility of a. candidate, can order seven 
hundred pounds worth of treating, in- one 
. house, in a few days, is it not to be feared, 
that the doors are thrown opey again to that 
sgptem of cruel expense, and consequent 
brutalization which, if put an end to, would 
be of itself a reform of parliament, in favour 

of which all discords would harmonize.- 

TheA are points replete with doubt, and on 
which few will decide without a pausb, ex¬ 
cept, indeed, it may be, some such gifted 
■ mortal qp Mr. Barnett's nominee a lumina¬ 
ry compared with whom Judge Minos w;is 
a Jbfferies.-—As to the seat, it was the wish 
of Sir Sidney Smith’s representative, who has 
no taste for an useless revenge—failing to 
feat his principal under the petition, rather 
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to leave Mr. Barnett in possession, than en¬ 
counter the toils of*a fresh contest. Other 
friends decided otherwise, and upon grounds 
both reasonable and natural. The conduct 
of their opponents at Rochester towards Sir 
Sidney’s friends was not of a character to 
neutralise or reconcile them. A silence, 
total and entire, on our part, from the first 
day of the election to the last, Vas met by a 
course of libelling quite unparalleled. Even, 
to this hour, four months after the contest, 
tins honourable warfare is kept up with an 
indefatigableness which is quite surprising. I 
law had somewhat mote than one man’s 
share ,.f these good things levelled at me, but 
Tam p ltient and silent. 


‘ l-'ull four m ; ihs sian luiM, did I cu.ce reply ? 

There is about ys cockneys^ a sort of metro¬ 
politan ap.it hv upon such points, which pro¬ 
vincial suiiiibility cannot be brought to That 
mere slander ueu-i does a peimanent mis- 
t chief is, v ith me, a fixed opinion. I have 
j in the course of my life observed, that the 
; greatest, the brightest, and the best ot our 
j cotcinporarics, Late been the most assailed 
i in this way, yet have 1 seen them dosing 
I their long glories v iih a deeper hold sn the 
i hearts of their friends, and in the regards of 
good men, than those whom public calumny 
i lias never once disturbed out of their tranquil 
obscurity, whilst the host of their revileis is 
utterly forgotten. 4 If you will give me 
eighteen-pence,’ said Swift to Pope, * I will 
ensure you, that posterity shall never know 
you had an enemy, unless you preserve his 
remembrance by naming him.’ It is not in 
the vices alone of the great that the little 
should follow their example —This Roches¬ 
ter contest has, indeed, been to me the source 
of various vexation. It has raised up against 
me, new, numeyms, and powerful enemies, 
vvithotit the smallest possibility of balancing 
the evil by any kind of benefit. Frail in¬ 
deed ts the security against the malice of bad 
men, that we have not deserveJ it. Slight 
is the force of mere reason when opposed by 
bare faced power. The hostilities are incre¬ 
dible which I am encountering, only for the 
guilt of being in earnest in a friendship of 
twenty-five years duration. And is the at¬ 
tempting a kindness, merely far its own 
sake, such an offence against society as de¬ 
mands an apology? Surely this, if it be an 
innovation, may be pardoned—in the as¬ 
sured certainty, that the practice will not be 
contagious. Ob, grave! thou hast indeed a 
victory! If he, whose service will perfect 
freedom, and to vvhqse free service (I am fit 
for none else) I have dedicated my life—if 
he, in whose v?ry defects ^here were more 
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virtues than in the perfections of half the 
kings and ministers upon earth, were now' in 
life and light, I think he would not see a 
man put upon his defence only for not being 
insincere} nor would the question lie moot¬ 
ed w'hether or notit is a crime, to aim at an 
honest service for an absent friend. In what 
I am now saying, there is more, much more 
than, meets the reader’s ear; gutless, far 
less than is sadly passing in the writer’s 
mind. A little, and but a little, justice is all 

that I ink of either foes or friends.- 

D. O’Bkyen, Ciui’cn-ttreet, Fel\ 23, 1807 . 


“ LEAKN Fill I..INCV lGl'S.” 

" No. M. 

Sin,—No two propositions can be more 
distinct than i/r>uri upon this subject, in the 
sense in which it presented itself to my mind 
upon its first appearance, and in that which 
your explanation lias since given to it; so 
much so, that if I have now discovered your 
meaning, though l still differ from you, I 
shall release you and your readers from any 
further attention to me ; for the difference 
between us will not remain so consideiable 
as to induce me to take any part in the en¬ 
suing contest. You are wrong, Sir, in im¬ 
puting to me any contempt for you as an 
antagonist: in this sort of warfare, I consi¬ 
der you as more than a “ giant refreshed 
as a “ gianl” who does not want refreshing. 

I am but a pigmy ; but there are some oc¬ 
casions, upon which no sense of inequality 
ought to dismay 11 s ; and such an one should 
I have thought the present, if your meaning 
had been what I supposed it. I should then 
have gone on to the contest with the same 
feelings with which David went forth to 
meet Goliah, relying not upon my own 
strength, but upon the justice of my cause. 

I find, however, Sir, that I Vive totally mis¬ 
understood the meaning of the words ,f ge¬ 
neral education,” as they occur in your pro¬ 
position; and I think the blame is with 
yourself. How could I suppose, from the 
occasion that introduced your rental ks upon 
this subject, that you meant by “general 
education,” the education of the generality 
of mankind ; the meaning which your ex¬ 
planation has now' affixed to those words ?— 
You go into the Senate ; you are present at 
the discussion of a question, that can be 
fairly considered only by a reference to 
those maxims of sound policy and general 
justice, that have been collected and enforced 
m the ablest manner by writers m one of 
the dead languages : you return in a fit of 
indignation at the frequent repetition by the 
different speakers of the terms w hich those 
writers use j and Mien you come to the pro¬ 
found conclusion, “ that the Dead Lan- ' 
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” guages are improperly called learned; 

“ and, as a part of general education, are 
“ worse than useless.” Now r , Sir, ofw'hose 
education could I suppose you were com¬ 
plaining, if not of that of the speakers whop 
ycni had just heard ? I therefore supposed-" 
that you meant te c^pdemn the adoption of,. 
“ tl ose languages, a?, a part of that general / 
“ education” which ought to be given to a 
senator, contra-distinguished to that particu¬ 
lar education which might be considered as . 
necessary for a professional man.—With 
your proposition, taken in this souse, I felt 
ready to ombat, as with one of the. most 
absmd that lias ever been maintained by the 
boldest adventurer in reasoning ; but it, Sir, 

1 have mistaken your meaning, however I 
may differ fiom you, I beg to withdraw 
from the'conlcst ; observing only, thaj the 
proposition, as I now' undei stand it, hardly 
applies to the course of academical educa¬ 
tion in this country ; for, I_^e[eve.,. jij*iill 
be found upon inquiry, That there are few, 
if any, students entered at either of our uni¬ 
versities, who are not intended for one of 
the learned piofessions ; or else are, by fa¬ 
mily or fortune, entitled to indulge the am¬ 
bition of becoming either hereditary or 
elective members of the British Senate —I 
am. Sir,— a late member of queen’s col¬ 
lege, oxroRD.- Temple, Jan. 28 'Ji. 

“ LEARNED LANGUAGES.” 

No. 15. 

* Sir, -1 presume that the battle array 

which tos been drawn out against you, in 
defence of the “ Learned Languages,” has 
awakened you to a due sense of your teme¬ 
rity, and that you have now shrunk appalled 
from the contest in which you so imprudent¬ 
ly engaged yourself. To spare a fallen ene¬ 
my may be a very good maxim in ordinary 
vf arfare, but we never admit it in our litera¬ 
ry contentions, much less can we think of 
mercy in the present case, when our whole 
body has been vilified, when you have laid 
us open so inhumanly, when you have stung 
us all to the quick, as yon will doubtless 
have perceived by the sympathetic agony, 
which you have exaited in many of my bie- 
thren who have addressed their angry obser¬ 
vations to you. Therefore, Sir, you must 
pardon me if I inflict upon you a few more 
arguments in order to rivet you to the ground 

upon which you are now prostrate.-You 

would have us suppose, that the true fygniff- 
ration of the word “ knowledge,” with re¬ 
ference to the earthly state of us mortals, isj 
a thorough acquaintance with those things 
which have a peculiar relation to our respec¬ 
tive pursuits in life, and which enable us to 
kaiiii, with aoility, the duties of whatever 
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station we may be placed in. Thus you 
would call an ab]e general, an able admiral, 
an able mechanic, “ men of knowledge 
meaning, I suppose, that their excellence in 
their respective vocations, entitles them to 
distinction. But, Sir, you would grossly 
misapply (and by misapplying degrade) an 
(Appellation reserved exclusively for eminent 
'"critical scholars : the first may have learnt 
by heart the translations*o^ Homer, Thucy¬ 
dides, Caesar, &c: he may have profoundly 
’ studied the modern science of war in all its 
branches, yet, if he be incapable of reading 
these old authors in their original text, he 
is, after all, but an arrant dunce ; and so of 
your admiral and mechanic. The assertjon 
that there are peculiar studies adapted to 
particular professions is mere nonsense, Sir : 
Greek and Latin are the only soli#! bases 
upon frhichamap can hope to raise a super¬ 
structure honourable to himself in whatever 
liife of life he may embark. All my brother 
PeiriwfgST" i,1<l o'-cepting my brother of 
iQueen’s College, agree with me in this po¬ 
sition j but as your stubborn neck may re¬ 
fuse to bow to such high authority, I shall, 
perhaps, in a future letter, give you my 
proofs. I shall shew you that the divine, 
however exemplardy lie* may disclunge his 
pastoral, duties in visiting the sick, adminis¬ 
tering comfort to the •afflicted, whether in 
mind or body, relieving the necessitous, and 
observing in all tilings the precepts of the 
Gospel, is an unworthy member of his pro¬ 
fession, and ought never to indulge a hope 
of advancement in the church, if he be not a 
good classical scholar, and cannot fluently 
read his testament in Greek; the which, 
therefore, is of far more importance than 
the practice of its tetiets. I shall convince 
you, that a statesman can never be a proper 
guardian of the political and commercial in-, 
terests of his country, unless he has studied ■ 
the works of Plato and Ai istotle in the origi¬ 
nal. I shall give you the most unanswer¬ 
able reasousfor the impossibility of the law¬ 
yer’s becoming grounded in a knowledge of 
’ .English jurisprudence, and.of his acquiring 
that refined taste which alone can enable 
hitrj to relish the delicate beauties and ele¬ 
gancies of his law Latinity, without being 
thoroughly versed in the old lltynan Ian- 
guagai 1 will prove to you, that our sho] 
keepers’ sons derive infinite benefit from oi 
present school system, by being thereby entf 
_ bled Jo address their future customer, with a 
• OiceroniSn ore rotunda; nay, even that our 
farmers and labourers cannot become emi¬ 
nent husbandmen, unless they can repeat 
Virgil’s Georgicks and read Cato and Cob - 
mella. In a word, I shall run through all 
the diversified characters of human pursuits, 
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and distinctly shew you how the " Learned 
Languages” bear up»n each of them. Such, 
indeed, is my admiration of them, that I 
would wish even that my servants had been 
taught to speak Greek, like a certain Polish 
nobleman I have heard of, whose love of 
music was so predominant that he never en¬ 
gaged any person in his employ who was 
not capable of addressing and answering him 
in recitativr/. I know, Sir, that you and' 
many foxes who like you have either lost 
their tails or have never had any, (I shall not 
stick at this difference as ray leal Tied brother 
Anacharsis has done) vs ill a fleet to treat all 
this with contempt. You vviH have the 
presumption to make light of all acquire¬ 
ments which have not an evident connexion 
with, which do not, more or less, directly 
tend to, some precise definite useful object 
of our duties. You will talk of the expe¬ 
diency of adapting the means to the end, 
condemning every hour as misapplied,which 
is applied in attaining what you have the in¬ 
solence to call the superfluities of literature, 
and which might have been applied in ob¬ 
taining the substance of what yon would 
term real, knowledge. You will call it some¬ 
thing like folly to suppose that one geneial 
uniform system of education in the learned 
languages can be properly adapted to the 
instruction of youth, who are hereafter to he 
called to a variety of professions totally dissi¬ 
milar as to the qualifications which are re¬ 
quisite for the exercise of them ; throwing 
]• it in our teeth that even the ignorant vulgar 
do not apprentice their children (that is, put 
them to school) to a blacksmith to learn the 
art and mystery of a weaver, and exulting in 
this happy (/ call it impertinent) illustration 
of your hypothesis. You will tell us that 
the attainment of ideas, not of words, is the 
sole legitimate ybject of study and educa¬ 
tion. »You will endeavour to persuade us 
that you really and in good earnest are of 
opinion, that accurate translations of ancient 
authors are sufficient for every useful pur¬ 
pose ; at least with those who cannot make 
a better; and that Hint unde/inal/e some¬ 
thing , beyond their mere ideas, which we 
discover in the oiiguials, exists only in poe 
Ucal composition, if it exist at all. You will 
lay, pet Imps, that a man may write good 
“fig-lid), exp’e-s his thoughts correctly, and 
i lorciblv and elegantly, without mulct - 
standing one word of Greek or Latin And 
you may even have the effrontery to adduce 
yourself as an example. But, Sir, beware ! 
the hour of complete vengeance i-Trt hand. 
Dr. Parr and Mr. Porson arc ready to hurl 
their Greek satires at your head. My learn - 
ed hreihicn arc preparing toTverwhelm and 
absolutely to stifle you under a heap of cita- 
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lions from ancient and modern authorities ; 
from the pressure of \^hich no arguments 
drawn from abstract theory or practical ob¬ 
servation can relieve you. The spirits of 
departed pedagogues will rise up against you; 
every living pedagogue will have his bnch 
uplifted to chastise such an insolent innova¬ 
tor, whilst 1 and my fellow collegians will 
expose to the world the folly of your sup¬ 
position, that a man may discharge ail the 
moral and social obligations of his station in 
life with ability and reputation, without pos¬ 
sessing any knowledge of the “ Learned 
Languages and even that he. may have a 
chance of discharging them with much mote 
utility to the public, and credit to him self, if 
the time which is usually devoted to these 
languages, were employed in the pursuit of 
that knowledge which is imniediatcly appli¬ 
cable to the profession which he may have 
chosen for himself.—And now. Sir, having 
done for tl e present with the argumentative 
part of my observations, permit me to ad¬ 
dress a word or two to your conscience, if a 
man who does not understand Greek and 
Latin can have a conscience. Have you well 
considered the consequences which your 
revolutionary doctrines are calculated to pro¬ 
duce ? Were your system to be adopted and 
acted upon, all our youth would be deprived 
of the pleasureable occupation of applying un¬ 
remittingly to the I-earned Languages during 
p or 10 years of their lives, and would be sent, 
perhaps, to some vulgar institutions, where 
nothing would be taught them but such 
things as ba>e minds call “ useful for the 
purposes of active life”—such things as you 
may be foolish enough to think better adapt¬ 
ed than these dead languages to excite and 
gratify the curiosity of young people, and to 
enlarge their minds without creating that 
tosdiiun which the study of mere language 
is supposed to create evep in grown persons. 
A total breaking up of oar venerable ancient 
monastic establishment must sooner or la¬ 
ter ensue, or, at least it would fall into dis¬ 
repute and neglect, if you should succeed it/ 
persuading the world that a head is not well 
tilled meiely because it is filled with Greek 
and Latin. Then, Sir, do you not feel some 
emotions of compassion and pity, when you 
reflect upon ( the number of terrific perriwigs 
(whose sizes are always commensurate with 
the erudition of which they are the em¬ 
blems) which, as well as the exalted heads 
which they cover, the triumph of your 
principles would humble to the dust ? Con¬ 
sider, Sir c I beseech you, the woeful plight 
in which you would see the possessors of 
these heads and perriwigs, when, by neutral¬ 
izing the merits,'of their present contents, 
they would be reduced to the extremity of 
advertising them *' to bv lett unfurnished,” 
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consider what havock you would make 
among us all, should the < world, imbibing 
your extravagant notions of the nullity of 
what we call, and what has hitherto been 
regarded as learning, place all our acquire¬ 
ments on the lowest point of the scale of Im* 
man attainments. Reflect upon these and' 
the many other evilf which would flow from^ 
the accomplishment of your abominable pro¬ 
jects, and lfyou'.a.eif heart susceptible of 
feeling, you will sulf'er the double torture of 
a disgraceful defeat, and of the compunctions 
of your own conscience; in which state I 

shall leave you for the present.-1 must, 

however, before I conclude, make an apolo¬ 
gy for my learned brother Anacharsis, who 
has unwittingly introduced the name of 
Locke in support of our thesis.—This Locke, 
Sir, was an ignoi.mt fellow, who wrote what 
he chose to call a Treatise on Education, in 
which lie has not treated the Learned Lan¬ 
guages with that profound respect which 
they deserve, and widely lo^'f e aTtlch* ofolher- 

has apparently never read.-1 am. Sir, 

yours, - A Pf.uhiwig of Maudlin. - - 

'Oxford, Fnl\ 25, 180/. 


“ LEARNED LANGUAGES.” 

No. 16 . 

Sir,- In my last letter to you (No. Q.) 

I expressed my opinions upon the subject 
of the “ Learned Languages,” and then 
waited quietly till your promised vindication 
of their inutility should appear; but, as I 
find you have extended tke hour till May- 
day, I am induced to send you a second let¬ 
ter 1 have taken the trouble to read all the 
arguments on either side, asserted in your 
Register by different correspondents; and 
sometimes I have thought that your liberality 
has triumphed over your judgment, by in¬ 
serting 3uch futile productions as school-boys 
pnly could pen, and school-boys only ought 
to read. Among these, I must class the 
communications of one who signs himself 
P. F.* whom to answer seriously would, in 
'my opinion. Confer more dignity upon folly, 
than folly ever c§n deserve. There is no¬ 
thing more surprising in the human mind, 
than that obscurity of perception which 
darkens the clearest propositions, and throws 
a tenfold pight about them. But, in' the 
present case, the problem is easily solved;; the 
mere love of opposition, the pleasure of con¬ 
troverting what another maintains, and per¬ 
haps too, in weak minds, the pleasure of fee¬ 
ing their own lucubrations in print/ with a 
neat type, and upon a nice yellow paper, are 
motives strong enough; and, indeed, I feel 
that such motives only could operate to the 
production of such anilities as those I allude 
to. I can easily foresee, that some ingenious 
gentleman may have wit enough -to retort 
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this upon myself: but, after this ant icipa- more vigorously if he had ? But t&is is some- 
tion, he would only have the humble merit what irrelevant to that part of the question 
of acting from my suggestion.—Those who which I am raore*immediately anxious to 
have argued on the opposite side of the controvert.—Knowledge may be considered 
question, and maintain the utility of the under two different points of view; its ac- 
.Lcarned Languages, have not one of them, quisition and its application ; these two are 

.formed a right conception of the case. They quite distinct, for there are some who store * 

confound perpetually the languages with the up mines of intellectual wealth, and have 
things contained in those languages. They not the taleut to bring it into circulation, 
talk of the beautiful, morality of Xenophon, Knowledges nothing but an aggregation of 
of the profundity of Talitus, the elegant ideas derived from experience, from books, 
preciuoutof SaJhast, usque ad nauseam; they or from reflection: we are acquiring the 
never consider that this morality, that this first from the day of our birth Jo the day of 
profundity exist as effectually in our versions our death : the second only a favoured few 
of (hem, as in the originals. Will any man acquire; and the third a still more favoured 

venture to tell me that after reading the Cy- few. 1 shall confine myself to the second, 

ropcedia of Xenophon in Lord LansdtAvn's 1 The consciousness* which we have of any 
translation, 1 have not as clear an idea ot the ! thing is an idea, and the question is not, how 
•virtues that constitute an amiable prince and ! this consciousness is acquired, but whether 
a wit*: legislator, as he who learnedly mouths I it be actually acquired. If* I know that Cy- 
it in the Greek b Or, will it be asserted, that ' rus defeated Craesns at the battle of Thym- 
l^hall not feel the same detestation of the | bria; if 1 know that Egyptian Thebes had a 
vices. oLf/arpbyscs, as related in Herodotus, ! hundred gates and could send forth 10,000 
because 1 read the account of them in Eng- j armed men at each ; if 1 know that Semira- 
1 i%h ; What a mummery is this! The coi- j mis crossed the Indus, or that Sardanapalus 
respondent mentioned above, talks idly about • was a wc’ak and effeminate king, and the 
the revival oflearning, and thinks he hasesta- last of the Assyrian monarchy; that tb^ 
Wished a wonderful fact when lie discover j grandeur of Mi nevah perished with hisfall- 
tliat to that revival we owe our present ad- ! ing fortunes ; if 1 know all this, what does it 
vaneement in science. * This is something 1 matter whether 1 have learnt it in Greek or 
like a man who should tell you it is dark at English ? The Grecian or the Latinist may 
night, and light in life day time. The do- j tell me, you have lost the beauties of the ori- 
eovery of ancient manuscripts certainly en- I ginal, you have lost all that indefinable grace' 
gendered an ardour for learning, and an which cannot be transfused into a foreign 
emulation which at a remote period pio-, language, the harmony of periods, the 
diwcd the most important events: but the charms of antithesis have totally escaped 
bastard learning of the middle ages is more you; though he should tell me this, andt 
easily praised than read. But even so late as probably what he tells me would be true, 
the close of the fifteenth century, the Medi- yet I would reply that my knowledge, my 
lean family in their laudable efforts for the useful, my substantial knowledge, was not 
preservation of classical remains, only built one whit inferior to his: 1 am prepared to 
as it were a cradle m which future literary draw all the results which my* reason can- 
heroes were to be nursed. Three of the draw k and that* is the knowledge of reftec- 
greatest names of modern Italy were a cen- tion. I will illustrate this from example. A 
tury anterior to this, Dante, Boccacio and linguist reads in Tacitus oltrectalio et livor 
Petrarca; and-at that time there were^jew pronis aurihus accipiuntur: an unlettered 
manuscripts yet discovered, and thosfi fev^wman tends envy and detraction are willingly 
difficult of attainn e it, (SeeVie de Petrarque received: the former, reads in Seneca, cu- 
par de Sade.) Sallust, LlVy* some of* the rce leves loqunntar, ingentes stupent; the 
Miprks of Cicero and a few of the poets: latter, I'ght sorrows are clamorous, severe 
what assistance then, did those men derive ones are dumb ; &c t?fc. and I would ask 
from the Latin classics ? and Greek was al-., + whether the moral truth of the one or the 
together out of the question, fot it was nor*, other be not as perfectly possessed, relished, 
till (tie subversion of the Eastern emgiie in and understood by both ? What is there so 
1452 that the fugitive Greeks brought they all commanding in these languages, that our 
language and literature to Italy. It appears, native idiom is to be degraded as fit only for 
therefore, that to the exertions of native ge- transacting our daily duties ? The miserable 
nius the knowledge of ancient languages is affectation of scholars has produced this 
by no means an indispensibie appanage, blind resignation of oar sober faculties ; 
Shakespeare knew them not, and who re- scholars, who themselves destitute of native 
grets that he did not ? Burns knew them powers 9eek to enhance tlje reputation of 
not, and where is he that thinks for a mo- jvhat they have acquired, and magnify their 
hient, his genius wo Ud hue exerted itself j own pursuits; like the tanner, the stone • 
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mason, and the carpenter in the fa¬ 
ble, who were for Ifaviug respectively 
the walls of. their town made of lcither 
stone, and wood.—But there is another ad¬ 
vantage which those advocates in support «>f 
the Learned Languages maintain ; viz. th.at 
the knowledge of our own is wonderfully 
improved by them This, in futility, far 
transcends the other. These* entrench them¬ 
selves behind the wretched affectation of 
learning, and shew, with the absurd parade 
of a scholar, the use they -have made of their 
own utensils'. Greek! Greek! Latin! La¬ 
tin! that’s their acropolis, that’s their bul- 
jvark ; that’^ their defence ; and that they 
imagine is to be a gag oftnlence upon unlet- 
tered reasoners, to strike them with awe, to 
stj ike them with humility and submission. 
They complain, that they found a difficulty 
in understanding words derived from the 
Greek and Latin; that they confounded 
their significations; that..they never had 
clear ideas of them. All this may he so ,- 
and if it le so, 1 run not bound to shew the 
reason why it is so, though theie n«cds “ no 
ghost come from the grave to tell us.” But 
J will maintain, that a imn of common 
sense may have as accurate an idea ot a vo¬ 
cable derived from the Learned Languages, 
it is used in our am, as he who knows 
its radix. I say, as it is usiro in ovk own ; 
for the stability of a language is or ought to 
tye such, as to preclude innovation ; and al¬ 
though J njay know that a certain word 
bears a multiplicity of significations in ils 
original, yet / am bound to use it, not ac¬ 
cording to those primitive significations, but 
according to its received and legitimate ones 
in my native tongue; and a man who knows 
iio language but liis own, may yet tu. quire 
nis own, in .the fullest aud.completest sense 
of the w r ord, by the study off lie best writers 
and the use of the be»t dictionanek. I 
have also heat d it urged, that students in 
anatomy have had a clearer idea of the several 
parts of the human body, after they had ( 
learned Greek than before. But / know, 
that the iirst surgeon now in England, and 
who resides not far from St. James’s, has no 
more Greek than an Ethiopian; and another 
medical gentleman, a triend of mine, who 
has risen to the top of his profession, knows 
no language hut his own : and yet I’ll an¬ 
swer fork, he would amputate a limb, or per¬ 
form an operation, with as much skill and 
success as a Gieek surgeon; nay, he has 
often sui reeded in delicate cases, which the 
first profesSional men have declined as hope¬ 
less. But in good truth, such jargon can 
ortly be tolerable hi the mouth of a mere 
scholar, who possesses not one tittle of na¬ 
tive reniiis, and who erects his self-snffici-* 

my - 
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ency simply and solely upon the plodding 
uiligcnrr with which he has turned over 
dictionaries and grammars. r i he knowledge 
of languages is certainly an ornament to the 
edifice of genius ; but when they exist soli-, 
tiry in a brienmind, which produces not. 
one indigenous plant, which merely bears, 
and that not in a vefy flourishing manner, 
whatever is transplanted mio it, 1 then look 
upon them as a vi^ry humble serf of merit 
indeed. They e.m aspire no higher than to 
the poor applause of successful diligence; a 
d hgence in which every man can become 
their competitor, and many bear away with 
the laurel. It requires just the same tem¬ 
per of feeling by which Uie woodman fells a 
tree, or the hedger excavates a ditch ; they 
know that their strokes constantly repeated, 
will at length produce the desired el feet. 
The linguist also knows that a heavy arid 
i flexible perseverance must ultimately briryg 
him loan end, rrtid impiint upon his mind 
the vocables of the language lie is study¬ 
ing. But when we compare this hum- 
, ble merit with the higher occupations 
of the mind, when we compare it with 
the Bights of fancy, the daring com¬ 
binations of genius, the sublime pictures of 
imagination, when fve compare it with the 
successful investigation of moral truth, the 
discoveries of science "by which life is ren¬ 
dered happier and our ideas of the Creator 
expanded; when w*c compare it with almost 
any of the native energies of intellect, how 
’poor, how despicably mean it sinks! Give 
them tlitir due praise; assign them their 
just rank ; and in ithcir own minds let them 
estimate them as highly as they please: hut 
let them not sink into the oommeui and dis¬ 
gusting error of making the learned lan¬ 
guages every thing, end every thing else no¬ 
thing; let them not place Greek and Latin 
,-fs the boundary between all that is great and 
wondeiful and lovely, and what is poor, un¬ 
worthy and disgraceful : let them estimate 
.» h# what they have, and they wall then 
find that words do not always givo know¬ 
ledge-, let then} not come forth with a ma¬ 
gisterial air and a vain parade of learning, t£» 
frighten plain,well-meaning men out of their 
mother tongue, which, God help them! 
.they may have been learning thirty or foily 
years by idling them “ you don’t kftow 
“ Gre&k ; you don’t know Latin ; ergo, you 
“ know* nothing, not even English, Sir, it 
“ is impossible that you can understand ilia 
“ meaning of synecdoche, sycopa, mela- 
“ phrase, misogamist, misogymy, for ytft* 
“ don’t kuow Greek!”—I smile when I 
think of such language, and pity those who 
use it.-1 remain. Sir, See .— Attalus. — 


Liverpool, March 2,'i, 1807. 
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“ I pledge myself to this house and to this country, to shew, that the waste and profligacy, that attends 
“ places and pensions and abuse of 'various public officers are so great as to be sufficient to maintain with 
“ breail all the labouritfg\oor ot this country. I do not speak hastily and at random ; I have information 
“ to proceed upon ; for l Wave been in a situation, in which I had an opportunity ot examining ijiftf these 
“ matters."- Mr. SherIdan’s Speech, 13th March, I797« ' 
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TO THE 


TREE AND INDEPENDENT ELECTORS 
or THE 

«ITV AND LIBERTIES OF WESTMINSTER. 

LETTER XI. 

• Gentlemen, 

‘The two topics, which, from 
•want of room, I left untouched upon in the 
‘last letter that I had the honour to address 
, to you, namely, "the manner in which the 
people are considered and treated in the 
changes of the several ministries, and thet 
great and general cause of these struggles, so 
manifestly hostile to the interests, the tran¬ 
quillity, and the honour of onr country; 
upon these two topics I shall not now need 


- ---- -[5M 

“ they further stated, that it was indispen- 
' f sible to their characters, th'at they should 
" openly avow these sentiments, not only 
“ on the present occasion, but in the event 
of the Catholic Petition coming forward : 
" and they further insisted, that the present 
“ deference to his Majesty might not be un- 
“ derstood ds restraining them from sub- 
“ mitting for his Majesty's decision, from 
“ time to time, such measures as circum- 
“ stances might require respecting the state 
,r of Ireland;” 4th, that, upon perceiving 
this minute, the king not only dissented 
from it; but required of the ministers, that 
they should withdraw the latter part of if, 
and even substitute in its place a written 
obligation of a directly opposite nature, 
pledging themselves nn er to bring, forward 


upon these two topics J snail not now neeu i„cug.u B * 

to address you much in the way of reason- again the measure they had abandoned, nay 

■ .i _ \.,k;,.i> kin. mnn. rimer to nruuo-c. even to the kina 


ing, seeing that the debates, which have 
since taken place in the House of Commons, 
will, when merely analysed, a third you a 
practical proof of what it would have beep 
my object to establish by argumcqf. 

But, before we proceed to this analysis, 
it seems necessary to observe, that the f.x- 
tlansltion, winch was, with so much pre¬ 
vious pomposity, given by Lord Howick, in 
the House of Commons, on the 26th of last 
month, differs in no material circumstance, 


more, never to propo-e, even to the king 
himself, any thing connected with the Ca¬ 
tholic question; and, 5th, that, upon re¬ 
fusing; to enter into this written obligation, 
the ministers were dismissed, and others, as 
we have seen, appointed in their stead. This 
is the fair state of the case, agreed upon by 
all parties. There is, indeed, a little dis¬ 
pute, as to whether the king was, before¬ 
hand, fully and circumstantially apprized ol 
the whole extenf of the measure, or whether 


monin, oiners in no maiciuu — -— - -- 

from the statemenl of the case, as given nn a part of the tendency ot the bill was not 
_ i-7...... t. _ «t,« »3ii nprrpived bv hint nrevious to its mlroduc- 


my last letter. It appears, 1st, that the Hill 
in question, was before the House of Com- 
mons„<wher£ it had been received with ere at 
applause, and had been read a first tlrm?^ 
2nd, that the king expressed to the ministers 
his disapprobation of it; the minis!** im- 
"mediately consented to withdraw it, with¬ 
out, observe, seeming to think the consent 
of the House of Commons at all an object pf 
solicitude; 3 d, that they made % minute “i 
council, however, in these words:—** That 


“ • - ' - - j t 

perceived by hint previous to its introduc¬ 
tion ; but, of whatever importance this cir¬ 
cumstance may be to those who attempt tt 
reconcile with the spirit of our constitution 
the practice of originating bills under the 
express authority of the crown, and of with¬ 
drawing them under the same authority; of 
whatever importance this Circumstance may 
licto such persons, it can, Gentlemen, be of 
no importance at all to us. These ministers 
wp now find not ashamed openly to avow. 


councu, nowever, in rnese wurus ;-r *««>• -— -.—; , . „ . ■>, , 

“ they trusted that his Majesty would see that they an *J 

“ the indispensible necessity of their ex- which they first thought it their duty toob- 

“t passing P on withdrawing the Bill, the tai.tr the king s consent; and that the mo- 

!* strong persuasion they felt of the benefits tnent they perce.veda change m the mind of 

“ which would result from a different source the kmg with respect to it, th«!y agreed to 

" of policy to the Catholics of Iceland } and i withdraw'- the biU. trom the House of Com* 
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mom; and,* this avowal they are not afraid, which discontents-anddisturbances notorious - 
to make in that my House of Cbmmons. l>j prevailed; 4th, that, though the bill was 
where, that, the thing may^je complete, they agreed upon in the cabinet'before the mi- 
are beard with applause f Observe, too, that rasters heard of the coming Catholic peti- 
they complain most bitterly of having been tion, yet, that the knowledge of that petition 
W*represettfed* and the.gentle l ord Howick being in agitation, operated as an additional ‘ 
talks of pep^kper { Hellers . Sot, what is inducement to the ministers to press forward 
this misrepresentation ? Some one, no mat- the bill, hoping that, if promptly passed, it 
ter who, publishes their famous minute of might induce the C;*holics to abandon the 
comhsil, leaving out the words which I have object they were putting, a motive, which 
marked by ltalick characters; so that, from was not overlookedriy me, in my last letter, 
•this publication, it might have been under- page 488; 5lh, that finding the kftig reso- 
stood, tliat they reserved to themselves “ the lutely bent against the bill, they immediate- ’ 
‘' tight of submitting, Jot the decision of ly agreed to withdraw it ; and, (iib, that this * 

, “ parliament, such measures as.circutnstau- was, on their part, a painful sacrifice of *per- 
‘‘ ces might,, from time to time, require, sonal feeling to public duly /—— Of personal 
" respecting the state of Ireland” No,- feeling to public duty! What! wasthegiv- 
iay they; no such thing; we did not at- ing tip of this measure, which they were 
tempt to reserve to ourselves any such right. “ convinced was necessary to tranquillize • 
, All we attempted, to do was, to reserve a “ and conciliate the people of Ireland, in 
right to submit such measures for the deci- “ which discontents and disturbances noto- 
,sion of the king. The newspaper libellers “ rionsly prevailed j” was the abandoning! 
.have represented us as having put upon re-’ of Buck a measure, under such circmnstan* 
Cord an assertion that we retained some small ces, a sacrifice of personal feeling to public 
part of our rights as members of parliament} duty ? No; my Lord Howick, you may as- 
but their representations are false and mali- , sert this as long as you please, and you may 
clous.; for we were still willing not to stir find a crowd of base place-hunting people 
an inch in proposing any act of parliament, (at your Whig Club or elsewhere) to swear 
without the previous decision of the king in to the truth of what you say; belt, be as- 

its favour. These wicked “ newspaper li- sured, that every man of a just mind, uncor- 

bellers” never think of accusing the minis- rupted by views of place or emolument., will 

tersof any thing but of not going tar enough say, that it was a sacrifice of public duty to 
in obeying the will of the king and in personal feeling, to views of emolument and 

causing the parliament to obey that will; of low ambition. You may make profes- 

and an that these patriotic Whig ministers sions of sacrifices; but the nation has grown 
appear to be anxious about is, to convince Veary of your professions. You trust, you 
the nation, and especially the House of Com- tell us, that, “whenever that hind of sacri- 
roons, that, as to all practical purposes, they “ fice becomes necessary, no n*m will be 
went as far in this way as it was possible for “ found more ready to submit to it than you 
any body to go, and that, therefore, it was “ will.” 1 believe yon with all my soijl! 
extremely unjust to turn them out of their But, believe that you would yield one guinea 
places; aurlthis, Gentlemen, is the ground*, of emolument, or one rag of official pride, 
upon which*they mean, it'sfems, to appeal for the sake of your country, I do not.—— 
to the parliament against *heir successors in But, gentlemen, it is Lord Howick’s doc- 

*office!-But, let us take a little more in trine, relative to the introducing of bills in- 

detail, the facts and doctrines contained in to parliament by order, or, at least, under the 
iyord Howick’s explanation. He tells the 1,,'VMioi‘ity, of the king, that I wish to tnrnyour 
parliament, 1st, that the opinions of himself | particular attention to. This lord found it 
arid his colleagues, respecting the Catholics necessary to say something in explanation of 
«f Ireland, had been, at the time when they this part of the transaction ; he had perceive 
came into power, recently manifested, in ed, that, men were struck with the wide 
their speeches and their votes, which opi- difference between the theory of the con- 
niodB nnone of them could be expected to ^stitution, lelative to checks and balances, 
g ve up for the sake of office and emolu- “and the practice of it, as so strikingly 'fex- 
metjt; 2nd, that they stood pledged to the empiififed upon this occasion; and, he 
measures for the relief of the Catholics; 3rd, seemed very desirous tQ reconcile the theory 
that, in addition to the general reasons of with this practice. The best way is, /irsfr to 
justice, and of policy, they were induced to put upon recotd his words, as reported in 
bring forward the bill in question, from a the lilorning Chronicle; and then to make 
conviction that it was necessary to tranquil - our remarks upon them - ' It has been 
law and cty/zifat* the people qf Ireland, ip; " stated," said bt> "by #>me persons, who 
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" have animadverted upon this transaction, 
" that ministers were not warranted in 
“ bringing forward a public measure with* 

■« out previously obtaining the consent of 
his majesty. But this extravagant propo- 
,f sition scarcely deserves serious notice. 
" According to any rational view of the 
” subject, the dut^tff a minister appears to 
" be,two-fold. He \ay act in a double ca- 
" parity uj>on differaA occasions; namely, 
" as a B ininisterr, and a® an Individual menl- 
“ ber of parliament. There was no minis* 
“ ter who had not acted so occasionally. If, 
* f indeed, it were culpable to pursue.the 
“ bourse, some extravagant writers now 
maintain, Mr. Pitt’s conduct upon the 
“ Slave Trade and Parliamentary Reform, 
•“ would have been highly censurable; for 
‘ “ that distinguished statesman, ijj both these 
instances, brought -forward the proposi¬ 
tions as an'individual member of parlia¬ 
ment. The constitutional distinction, 

’ “ which, in cqncurrance with my col- 
. “ leagues, I take between the duty of a 
.** minister in the one case and the other, 
“ is this ; that when a minister brings for* 
“ ward any motion as a measure of govern- 
ic ment whicli has undergone any discussion 
'• in the Cabinet, hit violates his duty, un- 
“ less such measure shall have received the 
*' sanction of thatjauthotitif. I should, of 
“ course, feel myself very onlpahle, if I 
‘ f attempted to bring forward any measures 
te in parliament as a ministerial measure 
“ unless l had previous!;/ submitted thgt 
“ measure to the consideration Off the king, 

“ and obtained his majesty's consent to its 
“ adoption. It was therefore I laid before 
“ his majesty all the particulars with regard 
“ to the measure respecting the Catholics, 
“ and waited to obtain his majesty’s appro* 
'* bation before I attempted to submit tjtc 
u consideration of that measure to flits 

* f house.”-Here we have the modern 

creed of the Whig politicians. What does 
the English' constitution, or the Jaw*^par- 
liament, know of any two-fold cap's city' W 
the members of .the House o(i Commons ? ’ 
According to that constitution, thos£ iriem- 
• tiers are the guardians of the property and 
the liberties of the people; and they are | 
nothing else. But, now we learn; now,. 
ijpt the very first time since thrf parliametit#f 
England begin to exist, • the House of Com- 

- mens are fiatly and plainly told, that there 
is another body, namely, the Cabinet. Coun- j 
cU, ®who discuss bills, and' resolve upon 

. adopting them, before they are presented to 
that House, before leave is given to bring 
than ini Oiie of their own members rises . 

- in his place, atfd plainly tells'foerb; that he 


has recently brought in a bili'becanseihe 
king wished hiy to do if, and that tie hits 
since uith lrawn that bill 'because the king 
changed his mind, and, for no other reason 
whatever, though he was, at the same time, 
firmly convinced, that the passing of the bill 
was necessary to tranquillize and conciliate a 
fourth part of the people of the kingdom 1 
Nay, he does not stop here^ but goes on to 
say, tfia^ unless be Jlad obtained the king's 
approbation -for bringing in the bill, be 
should have regarded it as an act highly cul¬ 
pable to have brought it in !-;—Thank him, , 
however, for his frankness. We might, 
perhaps, have presumed, before, that such 
really was the case; but now it is openly 
avowed, that bill's, before leave be moved 
for to bring them in, are discussed and re¬ 
solved upon in the cabinet, that is to say, 
amongst men who are the king’s servants 
during pleasure, and that they receive the 
sanction of their master, before they are 

proposed to the parliament.-What pretty 

stuff has Blackstone. and Paley and that 
foreign sycophant De Lolme been writing 
about flhe checks and balances in that Wob- 
deiful effect of human wisdom, called the 
English constitution!-As to the distinc¬ 

tion between bills brought forward as mea¬ 
sures of the cabinet and bills originating 
with persons as individual members of par¬ 
liament, what does the constitution know of 
such distinction ? Does any writer upon 
our constitution make such a distinction ? 
Does Blackstone, who has given us a com¬ 
mentary, upon the whole of our laws, talk 
of any such distinction ? Has lie once 
named such a thing as a Cabinet ¥ Can the^ 
parliament' recognize the existence of any 
such council, or body of men ? Is not such 
a body utterly unknown to our laws ? Be¬ 
sides, let us ask a tittle, whatbills there are, 
of # any consAjuence, which are not mea¬ 
sures of the cabinet, if we admit of this 
distinction ? All bills relating to the army ; 
all bills .relating to the navy; all bills 
relating to the church; all bills relating 
to the colonies; all bills relating to 
foreign connections and subsidies; all 
bills relating to loans and taxes, not on¬ 
ly in the principle but .also in the 
amount; in short, I am sure no one 
will pretend to deny, that*every bill, in 
which the people are generally interested, 
must, according to this distinction, be re¬ 
garded as a measure of the cabinet ; and, 
therefore, if to all such bills, the king’s con¬ 
sent, previously obtained, be an indbpensi- 
fele requisite, again I call up&n Blackstone 
and Paley to come forth from the grave, vin¬ 
dicate their writings, and tell, if they fcau, 
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of what use i? aHoose of Gammons, except 
that of amusing the unthinking mass of the 
people with the idea that they are represent¬ 
ed, and that the laws, by which they are 
taxed and bound, are made with their own 
consent. Yes, Mr. Blackstone, you, who, 
through four mortal volumes, which, piled 
upon one another might supply the place of 
9 stool, have rung the changes .upon the 
blessings arising from the checks* arid ba¬ 
lances of the English constitution, do rise 
and tell us, where, if Lord Howick’s doc¬ 
trine be sound,, or if the p.uliainer.t be con¬ 
tent to act upon it, or, rasher, to be passive 
under it, we are to look for those inestimable 
checks and bnlmces r It is the peculiar 
business of the House of Commons to frame ' 
and to pass bills for the raising of money 
upon the people ; and, when they pass any 
bill, for the placing of the public money at 
the disposal of the crown, it is called a grant. 
Now, as all these bills, without one excep¬ 
tion, are what Lord Howick terms measures 
of the cabinet, what a farce, if his doctrine 
were sound, would this granting work be ? 
According to this doctrine, it is resolved in the 
cabinet to bring in a bill for granting the 
king money; the king has the bill submitted 
to him, and directs it to be brought in ; the 
Secretary to-the Treasury brings it in ; it is 
passed without a division ; and this, this, 
Gentlemen, my Lord Howick would tell us, 
is the true “ practice of the constitution in 
“ this free country,” where, as Blackstone 
aays, the people, by their representatives, 
tax themselves! 

Having taken sufficient time to congratu¬ 
late ourselves upon the inestimable blessings 
which must naturally flow from this doctrine 
of the Whigs, let us, next, take a view of 
their conduct, as exhibited in the debates of 
the 24th and 25th of last.month, taking 
those debates, as they stand Asported in the 
Morning Chronicle newspaper, and com¬ 
menting upon them as a news-paper publi¬ 
cation.-——On Tuesday, the 24th, the king 
h&d chosen his new “ confidential servants,” 
and, amongst, them, was Mr. Perceval, who 
was appointed Chancellor of ’ the Exchequer, 
and was, it was understood, to be immedi¬ 
ately appointed what is called Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster for LIFE. This 
last place, like the places held by Lord 
Grenville, the Marquis of Buckingham, Mr. 
Thomas Grenville, and many others, is a 
tnere sinecure, worth about 4,OQQl. a year, 
and having attached to it a good deal of 
church {latrtjfoage. It has sometimes been 
granted for^ife before, and was so granted 
to the greedy Whig patriot, Mr. Dunning, 
by* a uiimstry. of wjaich Lord Rockingham 


was the head. But, generally, it has not 
been s6 granted. It lias, according to ffi* 

“ practice c f the constitution*" been a good 
decent reward for some one able to give 
pretty efficient support to the ministry of 
the day. But, Lord Howick and his public 
spirited colleagues, seeing it going for a 
man's life, and that map, too, not above four 
and forty, and with ay very sober, abstemi¬ 
ous, and moral, in hfe'way of living; seeing 
it thu going, with respect to'them, for ever 
and ever; seeing this part of their prey, not 
only snatched from them for the present, but 
about to be devoured by anticipation, they 
seem to have been inspired with an uniftual 
degree ofWhiggism, and to have resolved 
to preserve, if possible, the chance of again 
enjoying the profits of this fat sinecure. 
Accordingly, on the 24th, Mr. Plomer, 
member for Hertfordshire, ^for, as I had 
occasion to observe lately, in such case, some 
man of this description always begins the 
discussion), having first stated what he had* 
heard respecting the intended disposal of the. 
Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
*aid, that he begged leave to protest against 
the grautiug for life any place usually held 
during pleasure. Sir John Newport (a 
member of the late ministry) joined in this 
opinion, and he said something about places 
granted in reversion, which we will hear in 
his own words, because, though relating to 
no very care instance, it is good to have it 
upon record, as something declared in 'the 
presence of our faithful representatives. A 
reversion',. Gentlemen, is, we should recol¬ 
lect, the right of possessing a thing after the 
demise of the present possessor. If, for in¬ 
stance, an annuity of a hundred a year were 
settled upon me for life, and upon one of my 
children after me, for his life also; this 
annuity would be settled in reversion, and 
rrty child might, if any one would buy it of 
him, sell his reversionary right. Little did I 
imagine, when I was writing in America, 
that jo traffic of this sort wasf carried on 
respect to places of trust under that 
government* in the.defence of which I 
made Such exertions ! But, away with these 
mortifying reflections! Let us hear the* 
cheei ing voice of Sir John Newport. “With 
“ respect to some of the Irish offices which 
i e had been Reported as pnqper, some to jhe 
“ abolished, and some to be fWormed, and 
“ which could not be touched in. either way, 
“ on account of the interests of the rever- 
“ stoners ; the office of customer and co?- 
“ lector of the port of Dublin, one o£ 
“ those reported as. requiring regulation and 
“ reform, had been grunted on reversion 
“ TWO DEEP, and consequently could 
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u not b s touted by the late Bill for the re- office being a check upon the other. Yet, 

" treochment, reform, and regulation of, what was to‘be ddne ? His Lordship Iwd a 

*' offices in Ireland, though it had twice mind to be First Lord of the Treasury* 

“ fallen vacant within the year, and though without having a mind to give up a life- 

“ it was one of those that most particularly certain place of such excellent revenue, 

required reform and regulation." A re- Inclination said: “ take both places at 


version *' two deep," Gentlemen, exists in 
the case, where a tj^ng is settled for life 
upon one person first,And, upon his death, 
is settled to descend to ^second person, and, 
upon his deatli to a third person. This is 
- the way, then, in which the place of a 
high Custom-House Officer is disposed of! 
An<J, yet, there are wretches so impudent 
and so infamous as to call Sir Francis Bur- 
dett a Jacobin and a Leveller because he 

complains of these tilings !-In proceed- 

>"»ng with the debate, we find Mu. George 
Johnstone (of whom more lfy and-by) 
“ could not help observing, that those who 
had been most clamorous in cheering the 
/■ reflections cast on the hon. and learned 
' f< gentleman, were members of the family 
• “ (the Grem dies) which was loaded with 
“ wealth derived from public sinecures , 
“ He wished, with the hon. gentleman, 
“ that the resolution now before the house 
“ (against reversions) had been adopted long 
“ since, and then tlidt family would not be 
“ dsawing £60,000 a year from the public, 
” He hoped the indications they now gave 
“ of a different disposition would be per- 
“ manent.” This was a fine slap upon the 
other' side j but, Mr. Huskisson gave a 
better, because it came exactly mytlie riglft 
place. “ As to the propriety of any ar~ 
" rangements with a view to induce indivi- 
(l duals to accept of office, be believed 
“ that llie first measure of the administra- 
“ tion then in office, with a view to enable 
“ a noble lord (Grenville), for whom he 
“ felt a very sincere respect, was a suQi- 
“ cient proof that such an arrangemeut urns 
” not very extraordinary." This was very 
well done.. The tap was light $s air j 
but it was like the end of the finger 6 ^ 
the tender part of the arm, or under the 
ear, and which is mucliciqrc paiufnUhan a 
Jproom - stick laid across the shoulders. The 
thing he alluded to was this: Lord Gren¬ 
ville was Auditor of the Exchequer, a place 
worth 5 or 6 thousand pound# a year, "anij 
scf completely.a sinecure, that he had been, 
by act of parliament, relieved evtn from 
the trouble of signing his name. When, 
however, he was become prime minister 
and first Lord of the Treasury; if was dis¬ 
covered, that, as the law stood, it was ille¬ 
gal for the First Lord of the Treasury to be 
also the Auditor of the Exchequer; and, 

' indeed, well it might be unlawful, the one 


once ; ” but the law said ; “ you cannbt." 
In this dilemma, recourse was had to the 
grand and infallible remedy,* an act of par- 
liament ; *and, it is the real truth, that the 
very first measure of the late reforming 
patriotic ministry, was, an act of parlia¬ 
ment, to enable Lord Grenville to hold, at 
one and the same time, the two offices 
above-mentioned. “ Was it npt shocking ? ” 

. said a firm friend«nf Mr. Fox’s to me at the 
time, “ was it not shocking to begin with a 
“ bill like this, and to make poor old Fox 
“ the instrument to bring it in ?** It was 
shocking, indeed ; and, you will, probably', 
remember. Gentlemen, that I lost no time 
in stating my opinion respecting it. 1 
said, it would, one day or other, rise up fiv 
judgment against the ministers, and now 

* it has sa risen.-When the ministers have 

found themselves at a dead lift, as the vul¬ 
gar phrase is, Mr. Whitbread has gene¬ 
rally stepped forward to assist them, not 
only with his readiness at speaking, but 
with the strength of his character for inde¬ 
pendence and purity ; which character, how¬ 
ever, is, by no means, what it used to be. 
Upon the present occasion he so stepped 
forward; with what degree of success we 
shall presently see. He said, “ that the 
“ case adverted to by the hon. gentleman* 
“ and that alluded to by his hon. friend (Mr. 
“ Plomer), were entirely different. The 
“ former case had been brought under the 
“ consideration of the house , the latter was 
“ to be by the^sit of the crown. The act 
“ that had bean discussed in that house, was 
“ tt> enable a noble lord to hold a place* 
“ that had been granted to him for past ser- 
f ‘ vices, and which he then held for life 
“ but the case- then under consideration, 
<f respected the grant of a place for life, 
“ which was always heretofore granted 
“ during pleasure, and before any ser - 
vices could be performed for which 
“ it was to be a reward.” Now, as 
to the Chancellorship of the Duchy of 
Lancaster having always heretofore been 
granted only during pleasure, Mr. Whitbread 
was misinformed; and, as to the distinction 
between past services and set vices to come, 
there is nothing solid in it. Those services 
are most amply paid for during their continu¬ 
ance-, and, all tb « world knows, that the re¬ 
ward, as Mr. Whitbread chooses to term*it, 
is neither more nor less than money given 
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for the sake of enriching the receivers of it, 
without any reference at rft to services, or 
else, I should be glad to ltnow, upon what 
principle this very place was last given to the 
Earl of Derly. But, the other'distinction 4 
i s wqrthy of particular notice. Th i s grant to 
Mr. Perceval was to be the act of the crown, 
whereas, says Mr. Whitbread, the grant to 
Lord Grenville was bronght undo^the con 
sideration of this House. Yes, Sir, and then 
take along with you Lord Howick’s doc¬ 
trine, that it is^culpable in ministers to bring 
forward such a measure without thereupon 
rlceiving the sanction of the king; take this 
along with yott, Sir, and then, in the lan¬ 
guage of a plain honest inah, tell me, if you 
can, where is the difference ? Ah, Sii! there 
was a tinie, when you would have scorned 
shell miserable shifts; and I cannot help ho¬ 
ping, that there are yet moments when you 
lament that you have been drawn into a situ¬ 
ation that compels you now to have recourse 
to them.-Mr. Whitbread, by way of re¬ 

crimination, stated, that Mr. Perceval was 
already a reversioner.. That a large iJinerure 
place (a place it is worth nearly ten thousand 
pounds a year ) was now enjoyed by Lord Ar¬ 
den, a brother of Mr. Perceval; that,, upon 
this place there was a reversion “ two deep," 
and that tiie second of the two was Mr. Per¬ 
ceval himself. This is very true, and not 
less notorious; and it is also true, that Mr. 
Perceval holds the sinecure of Clirk of 
the Irons, worth about one hundred pounds 
a year. But, still the Percevals are very far 
indeed behind the Gren illes; and, one 
thing let us always bear in mind, that all 
these grants of which the late ministers com¬ 
plain, were made by that same Pitt, with 
the praises of whom they have been, and 
yet are, continually insulttngjhis pauperized 
and bank-paper and tax-gafherer nation. 
Were it only for this they ftieiit our execra¬ 
tion. Mr. Windham has not praised him ; 
but, he is the only man amongst them who 
has not. Mr. ‘Whitbread lias been coivpi- 
<u ais for it. It was a vde scheme for gaining 
over and securing the support of bis old cor¬ 
rupt parirzans; and, like all other schemes 
of the sort, it has, in*the end, produced an 
eject precisely the contrary of that which it 
was intended To produce.—The last person, 
who spoke upon this occasion, was Mr. 
Pahxfu, who said : “ A noble lord (lord 
** Casiiereagh) who had carried the prac- 
“ tice of granting reversions to such an 
“ extent in Ireland, was to have a high of- 
“ fire on Jet the new arrangement, and he 
“ had a suspicion that 1,4 might introduce 
“ the same practice, in England. He had 
“ had the honour*of a seat in the Irish Par- 
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“ liament, during the whole of the proceed- 
u ings on the Union. That* measute had 
" been lost in the first instance, because two 
" of the great interests remained neuter*. 

“ Before 12 months had elapsed, the mea- 
“ sure was again brought forward, and car- 
, “ l ied by a-majority of 30, on which occa- 
" sion both those interests voted for the mea- 
“ sure. The son o£ J.he, gentleman, who 
“ was at the head of one of those interests, 

“ at. present, had the reversion * 0 / the 
“ Clerkship of the Pells, in Ireland, and 
“ the son of the other had the promise of 
“ the frst bishopric that should fall 
“ in after the Union. ” Upon this, 

’ Gentlrtnen, we will make no comment at 
all. We will contentourselv'es with merely, 
calling to jriind, that this union, and all its 
transactions, were the work of that Pitt, 
whom Lord Ilowick and Mr. Whitbread arc 
now continually eulogizing, and whose * 
debts they have caused us to pay. If we 1 
were to add any other reflections, they 
would naturally relate to the blessings of our 
invaluable constitution in church as well as 
in state, and particularly in those admirable 
checks and balances, upon which Blackstonc 
and others have wriltep such long chapters. 

-Before the House broke up, a Me. 

Martin, who is, it seems, a “ leagued 
gentleman," and, of course, a lawyer, gave 
notice, thgt he would, the next day, make 
a motion, for an address to the king, be¬ 
seeching him not to grant, for life, any 
place, usually granted during pleasure; 
which motion was avowedly pointed at the 
giant about to be made to Mr. Perceval, 
and which motion was made accordingly, 
and, upon a division, war carried by a ma¬ 
jority of 93 ; there being for the motion 

208, and against it 115.-But, to you Gen- 

tlwneu, to you, as free, independent, and 
honest men of plain common sense, I par¬ 
ticularly address myself, when I remark, 
thntqsy Lord Howiek, who; while in 
<vas ready to wi hdraw a bill which 
he was convinced was necessary to the tran¬ 
quillity of the mo& vulnerable part of the 
kingdom; that my Lord Howiek, who was* 
ready to do this while in place, from his ten¬ 
der regard for the personal feelings of the 
king; this safne Lord, the moment tic is out of 
place, urges on, aids and abets with -all 
his means, this motion of Mr. Martin, 
which must, if successful, necessarily pro¬ 
duce extreme pain to those feelings. *Thts 
Loul. who, while in place, had such high 
notions of the king's prerogative, that lie 
would have regarded it as culpable in him¬ 
self lo introduce a bill without the king's 
approbation j steps forward, the moment he 
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is out of place, to obstruct that same king in 
the exercise of»his undoubted constitutional 
prerogative of granting a place for life, which 
place had been more than once before been 
granted for life. He, good gentle lord, could 
see no harm in the king's having the pother 
to cause, or to prevent, the originating of 
bills to become !a\vs»iHll>ind ail his subjects; 
but, the moment # he^nds him granting a 
lucrative place to ariva^for power, and in 
such a way, too, as to preclude the hope of 
' its ever coming into his own hands, that 
moment he takes alarm for the constitution! 

-rMtt. AIautik haviug made his motion, 

“ that an humble Address be presented to 
“ his Majesty, praying that he would not 
“ grant, m any other way than during plea- 
S’" sure, the office of Chancellor of the l)u- 
“ chy ot Ltncador, or any othef office not 
" usually hold for life and, the motion 
•having been seconded by Ala. Ward (not 
• the famous pensioned Rot-ert Ward), Mr. 
Perceval rose, and began by acknowledg- 
•ing, that, if" he had not heard, that this mo¬ 
tion was intended to be made, he should at, 
this moment h ive been in possession of the 
much envied place, for life; that having 
heard of tlv intended motion, he had been 
to the king, and, foi the present declined it; 
that,* as to precedents, Air. Dunning’s was 
a case in point, and*clearly proved, that the 
king was now proposed to be addressed not 
to do precisely that which a whig ministry, 
while in power, had prevailed on him to do; 
that the case of Lord Grenville wj* a stifl 
greater streich of power in this way ; and, 
that, whatever might he the decision of the 
House, and whether lie had the place, or 
not, he was read)' and willing, and was re¬ 
solved to serve the*king to the best of his 
abilities, if the king commanded his ser¬ 
vices. Having said this, he left the House. 
But, there was one fact, which Mr. Perceval 
brought out, relative to reversions. There 
are many places in the gift of th<£ Lord 
Chancellor, and these also are fref|tfe.*'y 
given in reversion. The late Lord Chan¬ 
cellor Erskine has, it wwulij appear, .given 
Jjut one place in this way; and to whom do 
you thiuk he gave it ? 2o whom, Gentle- • 
men, do you think that the libeily-loving, 
the abuse decrying, and th« place-coa- 
defbntag Mr. Erskine, now “ Lord Ers- 
kinpj' granted that one reversion?* Why, 
to the person, who, for a great number of 
ytfcirs^served himself, as clerk, in his private 
capacity of barrister! For such a person, 
Mr. Erskine must, upon retiring from the 
bar, have, for very decency, made some sort 
of provision; and, I suppose, his Lordship 
thought that this provision would be more 


honourable if it came from the public purse 
than if it had oonffe from his own. We have' 
to thank Mr. Perceval for this fact. Gentle* , 
men;-and, if he does nothing else than, 
make exposures* of this sort, he will da 
much more for the people of England than 
has been done by his predecessors, one of 
whose great objects appears to have been to. 
smother evgry thing done by Pkt,-withpraises 
of wiiornf with encomiums on whose wis¬ 
dom and virtues, they have daily insulted us. 

-Lord Henry Petty, whose father 

wl- one of the ministers, wh%n the Chan¬ 
cellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster was 
bestowed, fur life, upon Mr. .Dunning, af- 
• terwards Lord Ashburton, said, in answer 
to Mr. Perceval, upon that point, “ that 
“ personally alluded to as he had been by the 
“ comment? made by a right bon. gentleman. 
“ (Mr, Perceval) upon an appointment 
" sanctioned with the approbation of a n«- 
“ ble and near relative of his (lord Lans- 
“ down), he could not help offering him*, 
" self then to the house at once to retort 
" every. sinister insinuation against his no- 
“ ble relative and himself. He contended, 

“ in the hist instance, that between tliecase 
“ of the Rght hon, gent, and that of lord 
“ Ashburton, there was a great and leading 
“ distinction ; the latter was, in the tech* 
“ nicvil plnase, a law lord, excluded from 
“ the duties of that profession from which 
“ he derived a great and valuable cVuiside- 
“ ration, and receiving the Chancellorship 
" of the Duchy of Lancaster, with the cx- 
“ press understanding that he was to resign 
“ it on the occurrence of that event which 
“ Would put into the hands of his Majesty 
“ the disposal of the place of Chief Judge 
“ of the King’s Bench; such was the ho- 
“ nourable ambitipu of a lawyer the most 
“ eminent ofk liis day. It was not then 
" granted, it wa* not held forward as a bait 
“ to entice him to discharge the duties of an 
“ office great and lucrative, {loud and re- 
“ p»ated cries of hear! hear!) no! he 
“ should sav, in vindication of the noble 
“ personage alluded to, that it had never 
“ been offered to entice future services, hut 
“ to reward past ; and in equal vindication 
“ of the person who accepted it, be would 
“ say, that great lawyer did net accept it as 
“ a bargain, as a pitiful compromise to i»- 
" demntfy the apprehended consequences 
“ of risking his svipport to any adminisfra- 
“ tioii {loud and repeated cries of Hear l 
" hear, —But, Gentlemen, let us not be 
haliood out of our reason. Whitt are these 
distinctions? Wljat do they amount to? 
First, we are told, that Mr. Dunning, 
was become a Lord, before the place 
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was bestowed agon him for life; but, 
we are not told, wbat wfcs the fact, that 
he would not accept of the peerage without 
the place; and, observe, that the bargain 
was, that he was to be Lord Chief Justice 
if a vacancy happened, and that the place 
in question was only a sort of stay-stomach, 
till the full meal came to hand. But, Lord 
Henry, Petty teKs us (and upon this distinc¬ 
tion he seems principally to rest)/ that the 
place was given to Mr. Dunning for past ser¬ 
vices, and not as an indemnification for the 
risk he might r run in making priVt of a new 
ministry. The fact is, that Mr. Dunning 
had never rendered any public services at 
all j he had never been in the public service; 
he had spent his time, and had exhausted 
his health, in labouring for money, of which 
he was very l’ondv and of which he had 
amassed a great deal, as a private barrister; 
and; it the place was not given him as an 
indemnity for his risks in supporting the new 
administration of the day, 1 believe it would 
puzzle, a more, acute man than Lord Henry 
Petty to find out a reason for the gifs. Mr. 
Dunning had been a great wrangler in parlia¬ 
ment j he was the author of the famous reso¬ 
lution about the increasing influence of the 
crown ,to which influence he in ihe rightWhig 
way, added, as soon as he got into place ; he 
had been a most useful party-man. What 
services, then, had he to make a claim for ? 
What past services had he performed ? And, 
then, if we must take private circumstances 
into view, he was very rich, and had, I 
believe, neither wife nor child, and, con¬ 
sequently, no temptation, other than that of 
sheer avarice, to take the place in question 
for any term at all, much less for life; where¬ 
as lylr, Percevalhas anumerous family,depen¬ 
dent almost* if not altogether, upon his 
labours for becoming support end provision ; 
and, therefore, though 1 condemn the grant in 
either case, and though, generally speaking, I 
have nopartiality for Mr. Perceval,*yet, I roust 
, declare, that the grant to him would have 
been much more proper than the grant to 
Mr Dunning ; and there is no clamour, ex¬ 
cited r»y a popular cry, coming front those 
who have proved that the love of place is 
their predominant passion, that shall pre¬ 
vent me fron*' saying, that, in every way in 
which a comparison can be drawn, Mr. 
Pen eval is in my opinion the worthiest man 
of these two. -Mr. Sturges having re¬ 

presented Mr. Perceval «s a barrister of the 
highest rank in point of professional emolu¬ 
ment, and #4r Sharp having denied the. 
tacUfMr. M ntague asserted that the fact 
Waf^ Ttrue, and, in continuation (after a 
Ipjpp ordet ), said, “ that if a member did 


“ not intend to be disorderly, whatever ex- 
“ pressions might have fallen/rom him, that 
f ‘ member was not to be put down by 
“ clamour fa laugh). He addressed himself 
“ to the independent members of that 
“ house, and to their attention did he parti- 
“ Cularly address himself. Whereupon, 
the reporter inform^ ads, that there was 
“ again a Idud andfgeneral cry of order, 
“ order, chair, chajr,' a *cry f we may sup¬ 
pose^ Gentlemen, that arose from the idea 
(a misconceived one, no doubt), that 
there were some members iu the house 
that were not quite independent. ^Ihe 
Speaker, however, with that coolness 
which, so well comports with the dignity 
of our representatives, put the matter 
at rest by uttering flic following words 
“ The hofi. member will be pleased to re- 
” collect, that in the language of this house 
“ no such distinction between its members is t 
“ recognised. ”-Mr. Montague proceed¬ 

ed, and said, “ that the distinction he.meant 
“ was between those seeking for places and 
/ pensions, and those who were not candi. 

“ dates for either." -A distinction that 

many people make; but one that it maybe 
very improper to make in the House of 
Commons.-Next, 'according to the re¬ 

port, followed Mr. George Johnstone, 
who," with great warmth, expressed his un- 
“ qualified disapprobation, of the entire 
” course pursued by the late administration, 
“ and was inclined to think that the cabals 
of men, about power could serve only, like 
“ those between Sir ll. Walpole and Gene- 
" ral Stanhope, to discover secrets that would 
" make all honest men disgusted with both 
“ parties." -This is false; I mean the re¬ 

port, or, rather, the forfaer part of it; for 
if ever Mr. George JohnsfonO spoke with 
mpre warmth than Little Moses in the 
Sohool for Scandal, ] will be contented to 
suffer martyrdom for the sake of a Whig mi¬ 
nistry. No ; with anger the. honourable 
Quartern an might speak ; but with warmth 
never in his life. He derives his philosophy 
from a school, of which ‘he is a most emi¬ 
nent disciple, and which is much loo cooling 
in the nature of its precepts and its practice 
to encourage, or permit, the indulgence of 
warmth. A$ to the latterpart of what this 
honourable man said, I must leave yam. 
Gentlemen, whose honesty is unquestion¬ 
able, to judge of its truth. - - — -This censure 
of the late ministers, however, brought up 
Ms. Sheridan, who, as you will see, dis¬ 
covered a secret ” with respect to Mr. George 
Johnstone. He said, “ that it was not the 
” first time he had observed in the hon. 
“ gent, who had just sat down, aa eagerness 
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'• to attack the late administration and its 
" friends, though certainly the. present, like 
“ every former attempt, evinced rather an 
avidity to attack than a power to be offen- 
“ sive. He was glad, however, to see in 
“ the present attack something like a phi- 
“ losophical neutrality, and that as rjie late 
“ administration had the misfortune of 
“ the lion, gentleman’s^pppusition, so the 
*' present would be fiov^ rikely to come in 
" for its ^ue shdre. Thd hon. gent, had 
** said a great deal about independence, and 
“ had congratulated himself in an angry 
“ tone upon his having no place under any 
“ government. He (Mr. S) could only 
“ say that he was no divulger of private 
“ secrets; but he might make some all u?sion 
,J**“to a certain public message, which it had 
V been deputed to him to deliver to*a noble 
" frifend of his, # at the formation of a per- 
“ tain administration. He was sure the 
hon. gent, perfectly understood him (a 
• “ loud and general laugh J. He was rather 
inclined to believe, from the nature of 
“ that message, that the hon. gent, notwitli- 
f‘ standing his present acrimony, might 
f‘ then have been entirely dulcified towards 
“ that terrible administration he had been so 
“ much of late in the habit of condemning 
" ('a,laugh) —Aye; and dismteicsiedly 
” condemning too; ordisiwfcm/edly, if such 
" pronunciation better suited the taste of the 
“ hon. gent., whether classical or*vulgar.’ ,J 

--Now, what in all the world could Mr. 

Sheridan mean by this pronunciation? For, 
what could he make shift to lay particular 
stress upon the letters making up the word 
interest? What has Mr. Geoige Johnstone to 
do with interest ? I will certainly sift this 
out, if 1 submit to tile cruel vexation of read¬ 
ing all the India Papers over again.-That 

Mr. George Johnstone had made overtures for 
a place, at the forming of the last ministry^ 
was pretty certain, from what Mr. Sheri¬ 
dan said; and, therefore, when our old 
friend sat down, the former rose, and said, 
“ that he neither had, nor would have ap- 
“ plied to the right hon. gent, who had just 
" sat down for the purposfe of procuring 
him any appointment upon the occasion 
" alluded to, and for two reasons, the first, 
“ that he knew if he had applied the right 
“ hon, gent, was too much engaged in pro-* 
“ aiding for himself and hisfamily, tp attend 
to any agency for others ; and secondly, 
'‘.because if he had requested the right hon. 
“ gent, to undertake the commission, he 
v was pretty sure that, although he might 
" promise, he would have been very apt to 
“ forget it. Now, the fact was, upon the 
“ case referred to by the right hon. gent. 


“ simply no more than this. After stating 
" to the right hon^gent. the substance of 
“ some conversations which he had had 
“ with an illustrious person, now no more, 
“ (Mr. Fox) he did communicate to that 
“ right hon. gent, rind authorise him u. n en- 
” tion his readiness to accept of any ojjUe to 
“ which no salary should be attached, .,nd 
“ in which he might be able to make him- 
“ self usefi^lf He remembered that he f>ar- 
•* tictilarly mentioned Indian aff airs, from 
“ his knowledge of which he state,! to the 
" riglit hon. gent- hisopinion thgt be should 
“ be able to render some service to the coun- 
" try In offering to accept a situation in 
“ the conduct of those affairs, without any 
,l emolument for his services, he hoped he 
" was’ making a proposition which should 
" not expose hijp to censure, or to the sus- 

“ picion of any unworthy motives ”- 

Mr. Sheridan rose again, and said’what is 
well worthy of being remembered: “ dial 
“ he was sorry to have felt himself under 
" the necessity of stating any thing which 
“ might serve to fix an unworthy imputa- 
* " tion upon the character or motives of any 
“ hon. member. Bnt he begged leave to 
“ observe, that men were induced to seek 
“ for offices from different views—some 
" for honour, others for profit, [others for 
“ patronage,] and the disappointment of 
“ the views in the one case might create as 
“ much irritation and discontent as in the 
ff other. With regard to the very active 
“ agency which the hon. gent, imputed to 
“ him in his attention to his own interest, 
“ he would beg to state, of what nature that 
“ agency was. Undemanding that his il- 
“ lustrious friend, who was now no more, 
“ had mentioned, that in consideration of 
“ his services for 27 years, for which lie 
“ had received nothing whatever, something 
“ permanent should be settled upo?i him; 
“ but that upon communicating this wi-Ii 
“ to his colleagues, they expressed their dc- 
<f termination that nothing of the kind 
“ should in any case be granted and again, he 
" immediately declared to his illustrious 
“ friend, that upon no account should the 
“ thing be any further agitated, but at once 

“ dropped ’’-Now,’Gentlemen, leaving 

Mr. George Johnstone's disinterestedness to 
pass for what it is worth, not forgetting, 
however, the nature of his connections with, 
India*; let us ask of what sort are those 
“ services" for twenty-seven years, of which 
Mr. Sheridan speaks, as the foundation of 
his claim upon our purses, for a ” settle-, 
" ment of something permanent .* His ser¬ 
vices/ like those 'of Mr. Dunning, were 
given to a party. Great # services, indee'd. 
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did he render, in that way 5 but, are we to 
be called upon to pay itfe annuities to mem- 
hen of parliament, for their services in that 
capacity ? This is fine doctrine indeed. But, 
what place was it that it was proposed, by 
Mr. Fox,, to give him for life ? He himself, 
)rou will readily be sworn, did not propose 
the thing to Mr. Fox. It was. of course, to 
be pressed upon him. The thing was to be 
done entirely without his jtnowledge; and 
yet, that being the case, it does seem odd, 
that Mr. Fox should apologise to him for the 
failure . However, let us suppose, that all 
this was so; but what was the place, that 
Mr. Fox proposed to give him for life ? 
Why, Gentlemen, it w§s this very Chancel¬ 
lorship of the Duchy of Lancaster! " By the 
mass,” as Falstaff says, “ lie would have 
made a brave judge ” A«d, to. use his 
friend Weatherhead’s phrase, what choice 
“ cushion-thumpers" he would have famish¬ 
ed us with; for he would have had consider¬ 
able church patronage! If this statement be 
true, then, Mr. Fox recommended .to be 
done for him precisely that which„the 
was about to do for Mr. Perceval. Whe¬ 
ther Church-benefices would not be as pro¬ 
perly deposited in Mr. Perceval's as in Mr. 
Sheridan’s hands is a question that I will 
not put to you; but, what a cruel satire is it 
upon the memory of Mr. Fox, to represent 
the bestowing of the thing in question as so 
flagrantly unconstitutional, at the very same 
time, that it is asserted, that Mr. Fox would, 
if he had been able, have bestowed it in ex¬ 
actly the same manner! The truth is, that 
the objection was not to thfe principle of the 
appointment, but to the man, whom the 
Grenvilles disliked, and whom the Foxites, 
with their accustomed meanness, would risk 
nothing to support. Mr. Sheridan has now 
the power Of. repaying thetq. in their own 
coin. He is the only m«n amongst then), 
whom the change will not sink. Him it 
will raise. He has been eclipsed merely by 
the power of those, who owed so much to 
the former exertion of his talents. Now 
their power is gone, those talents will again 
have their worth ; and, though he will not, 
perhaps, actually join the opponents of his 
supercilious ana ungrateful party, he will 
not fail to m?ke them feel, that be is not to 
be slighted with impunity. Whatever else 
he may be, he is a man of wonderful resour¬ 
ces of mind ; and, if he had been true to 
himself and to the people, he would never 
have had to sue for “ a permanent settle¬ 
ment.” „ 

Having but little room remaining, I must 
bStvcry brief iu What I have te say with re- 
gjid to interference with the king, relating 


to the change of ministry. —Gentlemen, it i* 
the king’s prerogative 5 a prerogative which 
he possesses, and which he ought to possess, 
to change his ministers, whensoever he 
pleases, and without being liable to be ques¬ 
tioned, or taunted, respecting it, by any pow¬ 
er upon earth. The House of Commons 
has its rights, too. At has the right to refuse 
to grant money; $nd this it can do at any 
time; but, it has,nori'ght.to interfere with 
the king in the choosing, or dismissing, of , 
his servants. It can take up, and pass the 
Catholic bill; it can refuse money; but, 
greedy turned-out ministers will never pro¬ 
pose any such mode of proceeding; they 
will naturally desire the parliament to side 
with them upon a question of place. And, 
if the parliament were to side with them,--., 
were to adopt any measure, having for its 
object the forcing of them back upon the 
king, to what a degraded situation would ,'t 
be reduced! They well know, that the 
House of Commons itself is armed with con- ' 
stitutional powers, quite sufficient to render 
it an effectual check upon -the crown; but 
these powers such ministers never wish to 
see it exercise; because they know, that, 
in such exercise, it would break from the»r 
trammels; whereas "their object is, to ren¬ 
der it always subservient to their views of 
interest and of ambition ; to use it against 
the people as long as they are in place, and 
against the king the moment they are out of 
place. But, if such a thifig were attempt¬ 
ed, in the present instance, it would be too 
glaringly scandalous for any man, except, 
perhaps, Mr. Perry, to defend, the House 
yet resounding, as it does, with the declara¬ 
tion of Lord Howick, that, while he was in 
place, a bill was broughf'into the House be¬ 
cause the king-approved of it, and was after¬ 
wards stopped in its progress and withdrawn, 
because the king changed his mind. What 
would that House be ? In- what light would 
it be considered by the country, or by the 
world,, if immediately after this declaration, 
it was to join that same Lord Howick in a 
compjaint against that same king for exer- 
cis : ng his undoubted prerogative in dismiss^ 
ing those, whom it calls his servants'? What 
an absurd, what a preposterous conclusion 
would this |ead to! The House of Com- 
Inons hears, without a single whisper of dis¬ 
approbation, that a bill has been brought in, 
and afterwards withdrawn, by the sole au¬ 
thority of the king; and Mr. Perry has the 
impudence to tell us, that it is proper of this 
very same House of Commons to interfere 
with the king about the choosing of his own 
servants. ,e Aye" will he say, “ but, you 
perverse, hard-hearted dog. Lord Howick 
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“ and I were in place in, the first instance, 
“ and now we asp walking about ann-in- 
« arm" (this was really the case a few days 
ago) “ with our eyes nailed to the pave- 
ment, and with countenances as wise as 
* f those of a couple of brief-less lawyers in 
• “ Westminster Hall, while the unfortunate 
“ judges and jurors. ar» stunned with the 
“ bawling of tbeir mofe successful bre- 
" thren *’ • * * « 

. ' Mr. Perry, hoping, probably, that some- 
fhing of the sort above spoken of will be at¬ 
tempted, has, in his newspaper of the 3(>ih 
of iast, month, made an attempt to prove, 
that to dissolve the parliament now would be 
unconstitutional, though he has, at the sajne 
time, the unparalleled profligacy to defend 
dissolution of 1784 and also that of last 
sumn\er ! His arguments, as he wottld call 
them, in support, of this monstrous proposi¬ 
tion I have neither time nor room to answer 
at* present ; which may, too, be rendered 
‘unnecessary, if, in the small space that I 
have left, I should be able to console Mr. 
Perry with the hope that a dissolution need 
not be attempted. It may not have occur¬ 
red to Mr: Perry, in his bustle of giving din¬ 
ners to cabinet and other ministers, that it n 
just possible, that Lords' Sidmouth and El* 
lenborough, if not another or two lately high 
in office, may join thtfnew ministers before 
parliament meets again. And, as to the 
members of the Houses of Purliameht, does 
Mr. Perry think, that a long prorogation, 
with the time which it would give ftjr men 
to cool and reflect, would not tend fo miti¬ 
gate, their passions and their opinions ? Does 
lie think, that members of parliament are 
stocks and stones; and that the soft and 
melting powers of eloquence will have no 
effect upon them? One of the faults which 
Mr. Burke found with the French National, 
Assembly was, that they were permanently* 
sitting. Retiring now-and-t hen to converse 
with one another as private persons, he said, 
was a great means of enlightening our legis¬ 
lators. Well, then, does Mr. Perry (who 
vow quotes Mr. Burke too)* th.ink, that,, the 
niiiny occasions, which, during a recess, will 
offer for conversation, will have no effect at 
all ? If you would convince a man, and par¬ 
ticularly a politician of a certaimstamp, of 
his £rror, there is nothing like a private in¬ 
terview ; politics being, in this respect?, very 
nearly a kin to love, the argnmenLs-of which, 
when they approach to points of extreme 
delicacy, are never successfully discussed, 
never urged on to complete conviction, if 
there are more titan two persons present. 
*3'he cause of this I shall not presume to as¬ 
sign 3 but the fact will, I am persuaded,-be 
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denied-by no matt of common observatiopi 
and I am fully convinced, that a summer’* 
recess would render a dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment perfectly unnecessary, thongh I must, 
at the same time freely confess, that a disso¬ 
lution, and, of course, a general election, 
would be a measure for which I should hear¬ 
tily thank the king and his advisers. 

I remain, • 

*» Gentlemen, 

Your faithful friend. 

And obedient servant, 
Wm.Cobbext- 

Botley, 2nd April, 180/. 

. ASSESSED TAX HARDSHIPS. 

Sir,-1 hired a lad the beginning of 

Jan. 1804, and paid for him the Midsummer 
and Michaeimas4bl!o\viug as the act di¬ 

rects. At the latter period he left me; so 
that he had been with me only three quar¬ 
ters of a year. In the year 1805, though f 
had no lad, I was surcharged by the inspec¬ 
tor ife’4. for omitting to enter one. I could 
,not wait on the commissioners at the dis¬ 
tance of 8 miles, being an old man, and just 
recovered from a paralytic stroke —I there¬ 
fore made an affidavit of the circumstances, 
ahd directed my attorney to wait on them 
with it. They confirmed the surcharge, by 
the advice of the inspector, who has the one 
half for his vigilance and industry j and the 
attorney claimed .L'2. for the affidavit, horse- 
hire, and expenses.-Thus the whole ex¬ 

pense of having a lad for nine months 
amounted to eight pounds, besides wages, 

clothes, and maintenance.-1 am, Sir, 

your obedient servant,- Edward Bald- 

wynr, Curate of Dmyton Beauchamp, near 

Tring, Herts. -P S. I have several fruilr 

trees, which no longei bear for want of a 
pruning knife, but am afraid to employ one, 
as in that case, I shall be charged for a gar¬ 
dener. ' Is not'this a ble-sed country, where 
a man cannot have a plumb or a pear, in his 
own garden, for fear of an inspector r— Jan. 
2(3, 180/. 


“ LEARNED LANGUAGES.” 

No. ly. 

Si*,—I have the honour of transmitting 
you 3 copy of the Resolutions vc4ed, nemine 
covtrndiccnte, at a Meeting of the School¬ 
masters of Bucks and Bulks, on Saturday 
last ■—“ Whereas it was asserted in the Pd* 
“ litical Register of the 14th of February, 
“ lh07, that the teaching of the Latin and 
“ Greek Language., to all persons who are 
,f to become either, Statesmen, Legislator*, 
“ Lawyers, Physicians, or Priests, is worse 
“ than useless;—Received} 1 st, That this 
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“ assertion is very alarming.—2dly, That 
** if Mr. Gobbett proves this assertion, as 
“ be certainly will, the boys at our respec- 
“ live schools will no longer miud what we 
" say to them.—3dly, That what is worse, 

" their friends will take them from school. 

" —ithly, That the inevitable cousequence 
,f of this will be that we must starve, being 
** incapacitate, from having either studied 
“ dr taught the Learned LangJqjges all our 
“ lives, from earning our bread in any 
“ other way.—5thly, That a Copy of these 
«« our Resolutions be transmitted to Mr, 

“ Cobbett by the president, who is to re- 
»« present our deplorable situation with 
•• the most' moving eloquence he is mas- 

** ter of."-Alas ! Sir, it was with the 

greatest difficulty that 1 could compose these 
Resolutions; and I understand you do not 
understand Latin and Greek (in which most 
Learned Languages 1 flatter myself I write 
fluently and elegantly enough), so I hope 
you will excuse me from obeying the in¬ 
junctions contained in the 5th Resolution; 
and I remain, Sir, with the greatest respect, 
ice .*—1 v/jcvacria^x'^’ 


" LEARNED LANGUAGES.” 

No. 18. 

Sir, -Feeling myself not quite satisfied 

with the manner in which your correspond¬ 
ents have hitherto treated the question re¬ 
specting the Learned Languages, the interest 
1 take in the subject induces me to trouble 
you with a few remarks; chiefly with the 
view oi supplying some material omissions, 
as they appear to me, in the arguments of 
those who contend against the utility of clas¬ 
sical learning as 3 part of general education. 
—If a plain uneducated man, of good under¬ 
standing, were advised by a person of supe¬ 
rior attainments, to have Itiif son instructed 
in a particular branch of knowledge, his first 
inquiry, I presume, would be, “ is it a thing 
that can be learnt in a reasonable time, and 
with ordinary abilities? Supposing my son 
possessed of the average capacity, and ap¬ 
plication of youths of his age, is there a suf¬ 
ficient probability of his making himself 
master of what yon recommend to him, so 
as that his time, and my money shall not be 
thrown aw^ ?” Did this question relate to 
arithmetic, or book-keeping, or geography, 
or any of the modern languages, the person 
to whom it was addressed might answer 
boldly in the affirmative, and say there was 
no dangep But, if Latin and Greek were 
what was referred to, could the same answer 
be given by a conscientious man ? In this 
cgse, < imagine, o,ur man of learning would 
first make a considerable pause ; end then 
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would reply, f ‘ By no means.! on the con¬ 
trary, the chance is twenty to one against 
your son; for, upon an average, scarcely 
one in a score of the boys who are annually 
entered at our scoojs, ever acquires a com¬ 
petent knowledge of Latin alone, much less 
of Greek. And the proof is, that they ate 
never able to read the works of any ancient 
author in such a v^ay as to derive from them 
either instruction of entertainment.” After 
this, can we suppose that eitheiw the one 
would ask any nlore questions, or the other 
press his advice any farther ?—That such is 
the real state of the fact, I have not the least 
hesitation in affirming. I am even of opi¬ 
nion, that the proportion of good scholars; 
of such I mean as read the classics with faci¬ 
lity, and take pleasure in the occupation ; ’ is~- 
less than, is here supposed. The reason it is 
scarcely necessary to explain. The whole 
structure and analogy of the ancient lan¬ 
guages are so different from those of the 
modern; the words of which they consist ‘ 
are so peculiar to themselves, and the collo¬ 
cation of these in sen fences is so irregular 
and diversified, that to learn any one of them 
thoroughly is a work of much difficulty and 
labour, requiring not only a long period of 
docility for its accomplishment, but a por¬ 
tion likewise of the voluntary application of 
riper years. Except, however, in the case 
of boys who are intended for the learned 
professions, it is rarely compatible with the 
views of parents to allow a sufficient time 
«for thi^ And the peculiar misfortune of the 
case is, 'Shat unless the process is thus com¬ 
pleted, nothing in a manner has been done. 
The pupil is mortified to find, that, after all 
his sufferings both of mind and body, he is 
really as unable to read "Latin as ever; for a 
sensible boy will never think it a matter of 
any consequence that he can hammer out a 
page or two, in as many hours, with the irk¬ 
some aid of a perpetual recurrence to his 
dictionary.—I should not indeed be inclined 
to set.a high value on the understanding of 
that person, who merely for the honour of 
the thing, can be content to envelope his 
mind in the mist and obscurity of a language 
with which he is but imperfectly acquainted, 
whilst a rapid succession of clear and vivid 
ideas is at fris command in his native tongue. 
The knowledge of words which he has^ac- 
quired°is perhaps considerable; yet, being 
entirely of a preparatory kind, it soon fades 
from his recollection, for want of bejjig put 
to its appropriate use. This is always the 
fate of imperfect studies, which, besides be¬ 
ing useless for tbeir specific purpose, are pe¬ 
culiarly liable to be forgotten; somewhat 
like unfinished buildings, which, at the same 
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tkne that they are unfit to be occupied as 
habitations, sooner fall into djcay than entire 
edifices.—The inference from this statement 
I regard as inevitable; and, I think. Sir, it 
amounts to a complete justification of your 
original position, that the learned languages, 
as a “ part of general education,” are worse 
than useless. It is playi* that if the benefits 
to be derived from our ^acquaintance with 
them are confined tctso^mail a number, it 
matters lijjtle to the argument how consider¬ 
able these benefits may be in the particular 
instances. The acquirements of the single 
student who attains the object in view, may 
be a sufficient compensation for his own 
time and labour; but they cannot surely^ in 
consistency with common sense, be consi¬ 
dered as an equivalent for the time and la¬ 
bour of the nineteen others who fall short of 
it. To them the, time spent in this study is 
a pure loss; and as they constitute a great 
rgajority, such also must it be regarded on 
•the whole,—Here, I have no doubt, the ad¬ 
vocates of classical literature will ask me, if I 
have never heard of die advantages to be 
derived even from an unsuccessful study of 
Latin, in the knowledge which it impresses 
of the principles of our own language. That 
this is in some degree the case, I am not in¬ 
clined J.o dispute ; the argument has an ap¬ 
pearance of force whan considered by itself, 
and thus it has misled many; but place it 
over against the reasons on die other side, 
and I apprehend it will have no more effect 
on the general question, than a singljl gram 
would have on a balance, when hundred¬ 
weights were in the opposite scale. There 
is nothing relating to language in general, or 
to the English language in particular, which 
•• may not be learnt iif one fiftieth part of the 
time necessary to acquire it in this manner, 
by a direct study of the thing itself; except^ 
indeed a little knowledge of etymology.. 
How far the most docile period of youth is 
wisely laid out on this accomplishment, I 
shall let those" determine who can estimate 
the value of both !—A material branch of 
the subject remains to be,considered; but 
at present I can only bestow upon it a few 
wlftds. By this system, it will be said, a 
complete education is at least secured for 
young men in the higher ranks of, life, who 
are able to spare the time necessary for 
bringing their classical studies to perfection. 
That those who are born to the exercise of 
legislative functions, or are destined to fill 
- importafit offices in the state, should be pro¬ 
perly fitted for the parts which they will be 
called upon to act in society, is an object, 
undoubtedly, of the first national conse¬ 
quence. With reference to this class, there 
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is a peculiar propriety in the definition 
which Milton haa given of a “ complete 
and generous education,” as that “ which' 
fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, ami 
magnanimously, all the offices, both private 
and public, of peace, and war.” Let us, 
then, apply this definition as a test to ascer¬ 
tain the merits of the plan of instruction 
which is followed at our most celebrated 
schools, at>£ton and Westminster for in¬ 
stance, where nothing else but Latin and 
Greek is taught, and even at the two Uni¬ 
versities, where they continue to4>e still the 
primary objects of attention. Now, I ap¬ 
prehend it is the charncteristica! feature of 
ttyis plan, that it cultivates exclusively the 
memory and the taste, both subordinate 
faculties of the mind. The principle of the 
new French system; a system dictated by 
necessity, and expressly adapted to the ser¬ 
vice of the state—is to exercise the under¬ 
standing. Fiom this system the learned 
languages are in a manner excluded. Cal¬ 
culation and experiment, the sciences de¬ 
pending qn reasoning and observation, are 
'the subjects which at present occupy the 
attention of youth in France. Now, which 
of these two systems is best adapted to im¬ 
prove the genetal powers of the mind? to 
make men active, sagacious, and inventive ? 
Which of them is calculated to form the 
best generals and statesmen 5 No one, I 
imagine, who reflects that it is superiority 
of judgment which governs all human af¬ 
fairs, can be at a loss for the proper answer 
to these questions In what degree of esti¬ 
mation the study of Greek and Latin is held 
in this view', ay those who are best qualified 
to judge of its effects, may be drawn from 
an expression made use of by the enlighten¬ 
ed authors of “ Practical Education,” who, 
in their chapter^On grammar, after stating 
the circumstances yhich may render d cer¬ 
tain proficiency in these languages necessary 
or desirable, proceed to examine the ques¬ 
tion how r this proficiency may be attained, 
with the least loss of time, and the foist 

danger to the understanding. - Civis.— — 

March 10, 1807, 


FOREIGN OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
Continental War. —Twentyminth Bui - 
letin of the Grand French /I my. 

, (Concluded from p. 410y. 

Gen. Blucher. Prince Frederick of Bruns¬ 
wick Oels, and the other generals, the* 
came forward to the victors, and dost red to 
capitulate The troops were defiled before 
the French army. ,These two days’ ■frork 
destroyed the last co r ps which remained of* 
the Prussian arniy; beside tile remainder of 
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4® artillery^ we Ismt taken # number of 
standards, and 1 6 jOdO^pri (toners, of whom 
4000are cavalry .—Tints the Prussian gene ¬ 
rals, who, in the delirium of their vanity, 
indulged in all sorts of sarcasms against the 
Austrian commander^, have the fourth time 
renewed a catastrophe similar to that of 
Ulra j l »t, in the capitulation of Erfurt, 3d, 
by that of thp Prince Hobenlobe; 3d, in the 
redaction of Stettin ; and the 4t^, in the re- 
eent capitulation of Schwartau. The city of 
Eubeck has suffered considerably: takeh by 
assault, its, streets, its squares, have been 
scenes of carnage. These calamities she at¬ 
tributes to those who drew the perils of war 
towards hei* walls.—Mecklenburg has been 
equally ravaged by the French and Prussian 
armies. A great number of troops traversing 
it in various directions, ofS&eeessity subsisted 
at the expense of the country. This state is 
in close alliance with Prussia, and will in 
some measure prove an example to those 
princes of Germany who seek for alliance 
with a far distant power, which is perfectly 
safe from a participation in these evils it 
draws upon them, and which makes no ef¬ 
fort to support those who are attached to it 
by the nearest ties of blood, or by the closest 
diplomatic relations ——Dory, an aide-de- 
camp of the Grand Duke’s, obliged a corps 
to capitulate which escorted a considerable 
quantity of baggage, aud had got beyond the 
Peene, The Swedes had paid the fugitives 
for the covered waggons. This affair pro¬ 
duced 1500 prisoners, and a great quantity 
of baggage and carriages. Some of t he regi¬ 
ments of cavalry have gained, m specie and 
booty, to the amount of several hundred 
thousand crowns.—Marshal Ney, who was 
charged with the siege of Magdeburg, bom¬ 
barded that town. A number of houses 
were burned, which caused the inhabitants 
to murmur greatly; ujjpn which the com¬ 
mandant desired to capitulate. A, great 
.number of cannon were found in tbe for¬ 
tress ; extensive magazines; 15,000 men 
drafted from more than yo battalions, and 

military chests of several regiments.- 

During these important operations, several 
corps of our aru^y arrived on the Vistula. 
The Warsaw mail brought many letters 
from Russia, which of course were inter¬ 
cepted. From these we perceive, that the 1 
fabrications of the English Journals meet 
with much credit in Russia. For instance; 
that Marshal Massena has been killed; that 
the eit^ol' Naples was taken and occupied 
by the pakbrians: that the King fled to 
Rome ; and that the English, with 5 or 6000 
.men, were masters oV Italy! However, a 
lutk reflection tvoulcl enable them to dis¬ 


cover the fallacy of these reports. Has not 
France increased, not diminished, her mili- • 
tary force in Italy ? The Ring of Naples is 
in his capital; he has 30,000 French troops 
at his back ; he is master of the Two Cala- 
brias, while at Petersburgh they imagine the 
Calabrians are at Rome! If a few galleys, 
armed and trainee^ by tbe infamous Sidney 
Smith, the most Worthless among the brave 
English soldiers, killed unprotected indivi¬ 
duals, and massacred wealthy, unoffending, 
and peaceable proprietors; the gendarmerie 
and the scaffold has done them justice! The 
English navy disavows not in the least the 
epithet of infamous, bestowed upon Sidney 
Smith, Generals Stuart and Fox, and all 
the officers of the niriiy, are indignant at be¬ 
holding the English name associated with 
such brigands! The brave Gen. Stuart has 
even publicly protested against these out¬ 
rage*, as unavailing with respect to their ob¬ 
jects as they are atrocious in themselves, 
and which tend to exchange the noble 
science and business of war for a system.of 
robbery and assassination ! But when Sidney 
Smith was selected to execute the sanguinary 
suggestions of the Queen, we can only per¬ 
ceive in him one of those unprincipled in¬ 
struments, which governments do often cm- 
ploy, btu whom they always abandop to that 
contempt, which they are the first to feel for 
them ’ The Neapolitans will one day be in¬ 
formed in detail, of the letters circulated by 
Sidney Smith, the commissions he has au¬ 
thorised, and of the money he has expend¬ 
ed for«the execution of atrocities, in which 
he is himself the chief agent.—We also see, 
by the letters from Petersburgh, and even in 
the official dispatches, that they imagine 
there are no French iir Upper Italy. Those- 
persons, however, ought to be informed, 
that independent of the army of Naples, 
there are more than 100,000 French troops 
in Italy, ready to punish those who should 
dare to attack it. They expect also every 
day at Petersburgh to hear of the successes of 
the division of Corfu ; but, they will shortly 
learn, that thi»,division had scarcely landed 1 
at \he Mouths of the Cattaro, when they 
were defeated by Gen. Marmont, that a^'art 
of them have been captured, and tbe remain¬ 
der reimljarked and fled. It is a very differ¬ 
ent thing to fight against French, from what 
it is .to engage with the Turks, whom they 
hold in fear and partial snbjection, by artful¬ 
ly fomenting discord and insurrections in the 
provinces. Respecting these, however, the. 
Russians are not a toss for means to shift .the 
opprobrium from themselves.-It is de¬ 

clared, by a decree of the senate, that at 
Austerlitz, it was not the Russians, but their 
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allies, whoweyebeaten j and should a hew in France. The}' should, on the contrary, 
battle of Ausfetlitz tike place upon the.Vis- be followed up with fresh energy, not to aa- 
tuia, it will even then be others than the tisfy an insatiable ambition, but to fix bounds 
Russians who shall be conquered! Although to the ambition of our enemies.——Tho 
now, as then, their allies had not a sufficient French army will not quit either Poland car 
number of troops to form a junction with Berlin, until the Porte shall have been irt the 
theirs! The plan qf the movements,- and full extent of its independence, nor until 


that of the march of the Russian army, have 
fallen into o.ur hands, 'From these, it is evi¬ 
dent, that nothing can be more ridiculous 
than the plan of operations of- the Russians, 
except thSir vain hopes of success!—Gen. 
Legrange has bpen declared Governors Ge¬ 
neral of Cassel, and the territories of Hesse. 

-Marshal Mortier, with the troops under 

his command, is on his march for Hanover 
and for Hamburgh.—The King of Holland 
has blockaded Hameln.—It is necessary that 
j,he present war should be the last, apd that 
its authors should be severely punished, in 
order that those Who may hereafter take U P 
amis against the French people, should' be 
/tPell aware of the peril of such .undertaking, 
and of its inevitable consequences. 

Thirtieth Bulletin of the Grand French 
Army. 

Berlin, Nov. 10, 1806.-Tbe fortified 

tow n of Magdeburgh ha? surrendered on the 
8th. On the plh, the gates were occupied 
by .the French troops. The capitulation is 
hereunto annexed.—Sixteen thousand men, 
nearly 800 pieces of cannon, and magazines 
of every kind, are in our hands.—Prince Je¬ 
rome has laid Glogau, the capital of JLJpper 
Silesia, under blockade, by Erigadier-Gen. 
Lefebvre, at the head of '2000 Bavarian 
horse.—The town was bombarded on the 
8th by ten howitzers, fired by the light ar- 
.. Xillery-men. The prince passed an eulo- 
gium on the conduct of the Bavarian ca\ai¬ 
ry. General Deroy invested Glogau with j 
his division on the gth. A parle-y has been" 
opened for its surrender.—Marshal Davoust* 
entered Posen with a corps of the army on 
the 10th, He is highly satisfied with the 
spirit that animates the Poles. The persons 
. who hold situations under the Prussian go¬ 
vernment would have beeii massacred, ■'had 
not the French army taken them under its 
protection.—The vans of four Russian co¬ 
lumns, each 15,000 men strong, bad began 
to enter the Prussian states by’Georgeen- 
burjf Olita, Grodno, and Jalowka. On 
the 25th of October, these advanced guards 
of colums had made a two days marches, 

■ when they received .news of the battle of the 
14th, and of the consequent events. They 
retrograded immediately. So many success¬ 
es, andk events of such high importance, 
Should not slacken the military preparations. 


Wallacbia and Moldavia shall have been de¬ 
clared to/ belong io complete sovereignty to 
the Porle.-jTbe French army will not quit 
Berlin, unnl the possessions and colonies, 
both Spanish and Dutch aud French, shall 
have been given up, and a general peace 
made. 

Thirty-first Bulletin of the Grand French 
Army. 

Berlin, Nov. 1/K 1806.—On the 11th in¬ 
stant, at eleven in the morumg, the gariison 
of Magdeburgh filed off, in presence of the 
division of the army under the command of 
Marshal Ney. We have captured 20 gene¬ 
rals, 800 officers, and 22,000 soldiers, among 
whom are 200 artillery-men, wiih 54 pair 
•of colours/ five standards, 800 pieces of ar¬ 
tillery, one million pounds of powder, a 
great assemblage of pontoons, and an im¬ 
mense quantity of metal for the casting of 

cannon.-Colonel Gerard and Adjutant 

Commandant Richard presented to the Em¬ 
peror this morning, in the name of the first 
and fourth corps, sixty pair of colours taken 
from the Prussian corps under General Blu- 
cher, at Lubeck. There were amongst them 
22 standards. Four thousand horses, com¬ 
pletely mounted, which were seized near 
1 ubeck, are on their way to the depot at 

Potzdatn.-In the 2f)tli Bulletin it was 

stated, that the corps under General Bhicher 
put us in possession of 12,000 prisoners, in¬ 
cluding 5000cavalry. This was a mistake: 
there yere 2 1 ,G(Jo giade prisoners, including 
6000 cavalry, completely mounted. Thus, 
in consequence of these two capitulations, 
we have obtained 120 pair o( colours and 
standards, and 43,000 prisoners.—The total 
of prisoners made since the enmn encement 
of the campaign, exceeds 140,000; and tfrat 
of the colours taken, 250. The number of 
pieces of artillery taken from the enemy in 
tbe field of battle, and in the afiijjrs with de- 
■ tachments exceeds 800 ; and that of those 
found in Berlin and the surrendered fortress¬ 
es, 4000.—The Emperor yesterday reviewed 
his' horse anu foot guatds in a plain in front 

of Berlin. The weather was very fine.-— 

Geficnil Savary has entered Rostocjc witRhis 
moVeable column. He found there from 
forty to fifty Swedish ships in ballast, which 
be immediately put up to saip. 
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Thirty-ieemi Bulletin t>f Ate Grand. French The King of Prussia has now remaining a 
Army. < regiment in the town of GrosGlogau, which 

Berlin, Nov, 16, 180G.—After the taking is besieged, one at Breslau* one at Brieg, two 
of Magdeburgh, and the battle of Lubeck, at Warsaw, and a few regiments at Koenigs- 
the campaign against Prussia is entirely fi- berg, in all about 15,000 infantry and 3 or 
fished.—The following was the situation of 4000 cavalry. Part of these troops are shut 
the Prussian army upon taking the fieldup in strong places. The King cannot as- 
The corps of General Blucher, called of semble at Koenigsberg, whither he is at this 
Westphalia,^consisted of 35 battalions of in- " moment fled, more 'than 8000 men.—The 
fantry, 4 companies of ranger^ 45 squad* Sovereign of Saxony has made a present of 
tons of cavalry, one battalion of artillery, his portrait to Gen. Lemarois, Governor of 
and 1 batteries, independent of the regiment Wirtemberg, who, b?ing atTorgau, re-esau; 

pieces.-‘The corps of Prince Holienlolie tablished order in a house of correction, 

consisted of 24 Prussian battalions and 25 among 6C0 convicts, who had armed tbem- 
Saxou battalions, 45 Prussian squadrons, and selves, and threatened to plunder thft town. 
36 Saxon squadrons, t>vo battalions of artjl- —Gen. Lebrun presented yesterday to the 
Ierf, eight Prussian batteries, and eight Sax- Emperor four standards, belonging to four 
on batteries.—Ihe army, commanded by Prussian squadrons commanded by Gen. Pe- 
the king in person, consisted of an advanced let, and) which Gen. Drouet forced to capitu- • 
guard of io battalions and 15 squadrons, late near Lauenburgh. They had escaped 
commanded by the Duke of Weimar, and the corps of Gen Blucher.——The corps 
three divisions. The first, commanded by of the Prince of Ponte-Corvo, and Marshal . 
the Prince of Orange, consisted of 1 ] batta- Soult, are on their way to Berlin. The. 
lions and 20 squadrons. The second divi- corps of Marshal Soult will arrive there the 
•ion, commanded by General Waytensleben, 20th, that of the Prince of Ponte-Corvo a 
consisted of I I battalions and 15 squadrons. 1 few days after.—Marshal Mortier, is ar- 
‘The 3d division, commanded by General rived, with the eighth corps, at Hamburgh, 
Schmettau, consisted of ten battalions and to close the Elbe and theWcser.—Gen. Sa- 
fifteen squadrons. The corps of reserve of vary has been changed to blockade Hameln 
this army, which Kalkreuth commanded, with the Dutch division.- - The corps of 
consisted of two divisions, each of ten batta- Marshal Lannes is at Thorn.—The corps of 

lions of the regiments bf the guards or of the Marshal Augereau is at Bremberg and oppo- 

eUte, and 20 squadrons.—The reserve, com- site Graudentz —The corps of Marshal Da- 

manded by Prince Eugene of Wirtemberg, voust is on its march from Posen towards 

consisted of 18 battalions and 20 squadrons.« Warslw, w hither the Grand Duke of Berg 

—Thus the total general, of the Prussian ar- is repairing with the other part of the reserve 
my, consisted of l6() battalions; and 236 of cavalry, consisting of the division of dra- . 
squadrons served 50 batteries, which made goons of Generals Beamont, Klein and Be- 
present under arms 115,000 infantry, 30,000 ker, the division of cuirassiers of Gen. Nan- 
cavalrv, and 800 pieces of cannon, compri- souty, and the light cavalry of Gen. Mil- .. 
sing the cannons of battalions.— AH this ar- baud.—Prince Jerome, with the corps of 
my was at the battle of tb“e ( I4th, except the the allies, is besieging Gros Glogau; his 
corps of the Duke of Weimar, which was , siege equipage was formed at Cnstrin. One 
still at Eisenach, and the reserve of the Prince of the divisions is investing Breslau. He is 
of Wirtemberg, which carries the Prussian taking possession of Silesia.—Our troops oc- 
forces, that were at the battle, to 12fc,QOO cupy the fort of Lenczyc, half way between 
men —Of these 126,(X)0 men, not one lias Posen and Warsaw. Magazines and artil- 
e scaped. Of the corps of the Duke of Wei- lery have been found there. The Poles show • 
mar, not a man has escaped. Of the corps theTjest disposition; but as far as the Vistu- 
of reserve of the Duke of Wirtemberg, la this country is difficult, it is very sandy, 
which was beat at Halle, not a man has It is the first time that the Vistula sees the 

escaped —Thus these 145, OCX) men have all Gallic Eagle-The Emperor desired that 

been taken, wounded, or killed. All the * the King of Holland should return to his 
colours and standards, all the cannons, all kingdom, to defend it in person—The‘King 
the baggage, all the generals have been fa- of Holland has caused the corps of Marshal 
ken, and nothing has crossed the Oder. The Mortier to take possession of Hanover. The 
King, Queen, Gen. Kalkreuth, and about Prussian Eagles and the Electoral Awns Were • 
ten or twelve officers, aie all that have fled, taken down together. 
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“ Yea, all which it inherit shall dissolve. 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

“ Leave not a rack behind."- Shakesphake. 
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TO THE 

FREE AND INDEPENDENT ELECTORS 

* OF THE 

( JTY AND LIBERTIES OF WESTMINSTER. 

J,LITER XII. 

Gentlemen, • 

At the close of the last letter 
Ylhich I had the honour to address to you, 
1 stated, at page 533, that want of time 
prevented me from examining in detail a 
paper, upon the subject of dissolving par¬ 
liaments, published by that notorious place- 
hunter, Mr. Perry of the Morning Chroni¬ 
cle. And here, Gentlemen, before we 
enter upon this always important, and now 
interesting subject, lettis just cast a glance 
oVhr she state of the press. This press, 
which has been called the Palladium of free 
men, and which, in plain English, might 
have been called the Guardian of free men j 
this press of which so much has been said 
and so much has been sung, has, like many" 
Other things in our political state,* baen so 
completely perverted, as to be one of the 
chief means, by which freedom, real and 
■necessary freedom, the freedom which an 
honest and loyal man ought to enjoy, has 
been nearly extinguished amongst us. As 
to the operation of the hia> upon this press j 
as to the powers which the maxims and pre¬ 
cedents established by different Judges have 
given to the .Attorney General, that is to 
say, to the ministry of the day, relative to 
publications in pi iut; as to the severe penal¬ 
ties, enacted, under the administration of 

against those who should, in print, 
animadvert upon the characters or conduct 
of ministers, let those characters and that 
Conduct be what they might; which enact- 
merits Lord Howick, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Er- 
gkine, Mr. Whitbread and all the Fofjparty, 
represented as justifying open resistance on the 
part .of, the people; and which enactments, 
Observe, they have suffered to remain, not 
Oiily without an effort to remove them, but 
without 6ecming to remember that they 
were iii existence, while, at the same time, 
they daily insulted the nation with praises of 


the man by whom they were invented and 
caused to be adopted: If is # not to these 
trammels, in which the press is held, these 
perils which surround every rpan who ven¬ 
tures to write and«publish truth, that I am, 
at present, solicitous to draw your attention; 
but, to the corruption and baseness of the 
press itself, and^the way, in which it ha* 
been rendered an enemy to real freedom. 
Of this we have an instance sufficiently 
striking in the Morning Chronicle alone. 
For twenty years that paper, the property of 
the very same person who now owns it, was 
the eulogist and champion of the party of 
Mr. Fox. When Mr. Fox and his party 
came into power, that proprietor, Mr. Per¬ 
ry, had a place given him ; and thus for his 
party-labours was he remunerated at our ex- 
peuce. The True Briton and Sun news¬ 
papers were set up with the public money; 
and, when Mr. Hcnot, the person who 
conducted them for so many years, and 
whose sole and settled business was to eulo¬ 
gize Pitt and his minions, retired from the 
business, he had five or .six hundred pounds 
a year of the public money settled upon bin* 
for life, in what is called a double-commis- 
sionership of the Lottery, which salary, if 
at all necessary, should have gone to reward 
some man, whp had rendered undoubted 
set vices to the» country. Mr. Walter, the 
piopRctor of the? Times news paper, did 
receive lor many years, if he does not still 
receive, a pension of six hundred pounds a 
year from the public purse in consequence of 
his devoting his paper to the minister Pitt. 
The Anti-Jacobin weekly news-paper, in 
whiih those famous “ young friends," 
Messrs. Canning and Ftere wrote, was set 
up at the public expence; and Mr. William 
Gifford, whom they emplo/bd to assist 
them and to edite the pSper, had, fir-t, a 
patent place of a hundred a year bestowed 
upon liiin; nesfjbewas made a double com¬ 
missioner of the'Lottery, arid, since, in 
addition, payiflaitfer of the Geutlemen- 
Pensioncrs, making in all about I thousand 
a year for life at our expente; and, never 
in his whole life time, though lie is a vefy 
modest, and, I believe, gVery worthy man. 
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lias he ever rendered any serviqe to the 
country. 1 will pass over the particulars 
relating to the “ Pilot ” *and the “ Royal 
Standard,'* weekly papers set up by the 
Addington administration to oppose my 
Register j but, I cannot help pointing out 
to you the nature of the influence arising 
from advertisements in all the papers; This 
is the great source of emolument ; and this 
■ource flows from all the public offices as 
Vvell as from Lloyd’s and all its numerous 
connections according to the politics of the 
paper through which it runs. Some pa¬ 
pers, the Morning Post in particular, are 
the property of companies of traders or 
speculators. The tiling is regarded merely 
as a money speculation, is to be made the* 
most of, and, of course, the most profitable 
politics will be always preferred. In all the 
daily papers, paragraphs from individuals, 
or bodies of men, are inserted for payment, 
no matter what they contain, so that the pro¬ 
prietor be not exposed to the lash of the law. 
The price is enormous, not less than half-a- 

f uinea an inch of course, the rich villain 
as the whole of the daily press for his de¬ 
fender or apologist, while the oppressed or 
slandered man, if he be poor, has no means 
whatever of appealing to the justice of the 
.public. You and the whole nation will 
agree with me, that, after all the dark hints 
that had been thrown out about the conduct 
of Col. Cochrane Johnstone, previous to, and 
during, his trial, the decision of the court- 
martial was a matter of general interest; yet 
I have been assured, that that deeply injur¬ 
ed gentleman was unable to obtain the pub¬ 
lication even of so brief a thing as the mere 
.decision without paying, to the different 
daily papers, fifty or sixty guineas j while 
we see that paragraphs, and long ones 
too, in defence of Davison and Delaney, have 
appeared in all the daily papers in London. 
Add to this, the power which the Stamp-of¬ 
fice has; add also the influence which the 
numerous sets of commissioners, surveyors, 
inspectors. See. kc. have over the provincial 
papers, in which also the innumerable go¬ 
vernment advertisements are inserted, or 
not, as the papers, may behave, and then 
Wonder, if you can, at the torpor of the peo¬ 
ple, and say* if you can, that this press is 
** the Guardian of free men ?” As to the 
Magazines and Reviews, the far greater part 
of them are in exactly the same state. The 
proprietor of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
Mr. Nichols, has great profits as a print¬ 
er to the government. The British Cri¬ 
tic, Review, is conducted by two aler- 
jtftneu, Messrs. Nares' and Beloe; the 
wffcMf i| Au archdeacon, had besides om 


living given him long age, and has recently 
had bestowed upon him another large living 
by Lord Chancellor Eldon. • Mr. Beloe has 
a living in the city of London, is a prebeti* 
dary of Lincoln, and has lately been appoint¬ 
ed to a place in the British Museum, in 
which his worthy colleague had a place be¬ 
fore him ; and, observe, that, by an act' of 
parliament, passed in the year 1803, these 
two holders of living .upon living, are, under 
pretence of their offices in the Museum, ex¬ 
cused from residing on any of theiV livings, 
and, of course, from all clerical duties what¬ 
soever. Mr. Beloe is, indeed, now no lon¬ 
ger in the Museum; but, that the public are 
not acquainted with the cause of his dis- 
missibn is another proof of the corrupt¬ 
ed state and base partiality of the press. 

-Thq Anti Jacobin Review was begun » 

by a person, who, for cogent reasons, 
no doubt, has, of late yeats, changed his 
name, by patent, from Green to that 0 f 
Gifford, and who is now a police-magistrate,* . 
at a salary of five hundred pounds a year. 
This Review is now in the hands of the 
famous John Bowles, whom some persons 
humourously call the Reverend John Bowleg 
the intimate friend and associate and co-ope¬ 
rator of Redhead Yoske. This John Bowles 
began his career of greatness by writing a 
pamphlet against Paine; that pamphlet, 
which did not preclude the necessity of a 
proclamation against Paine's works, pro¬ 
cured Bowles a Commissionership of Bank¬ 
rupts. He was the agent in setting up tha 
Auti-Jaqpbin Newspaper; that procured 
him a Commissionership in the management ■ 
of Dutch Property, sequestrated at the be¬ 
ginning of last . war, and which office, an. 
office that yields, probably, a thousand or •• 
two a year, is suffered to continue until this 
day, Mr. Bowles was, as the saying is* 
\rovght up to the liar ; but he has found tha 
press, the “ Palladium of free men,” a 
much more profitable concern.—Pamphlets, 
and even large books, upon whatever sub¬ 
ject, owe, in a great degree, their doctrines, 
if at all connected with politics, to the same ' 
all-irffluencing"' cause. Money, the pul-lif 
money; to shara in the immense sdttis 
raised upon the people; in some way or 
other to effect this purpose is the object of 
• ninety-nine out of every hundred persona 
who write and who publish their writings, 
and which object is, and must ever be, in direct 
and necessary hostility to the interests of jthe 
people at large. If therefore there evef was ia . 
the world a thing completely perverted from 
its original design and tendency, it is tha 
press of England; which, instead of enlight¬ 
ening, deesu as fkr as it has any power, keeg 
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the people in ignorance; which, instead of more interesting to you and I and to oof 
cherishing notions of liberty, tends to the children/ than u the fate of Prussia or of 
making of the people slaves 5 and which/In- Russia, or of all *he kingdoms and states of 

atead of being their guardian, is the most continental Europe put together._" The 

efficient instrument in the hands of all those “ symptoms of decided disapprobation with 
who oppress, or who wish to oppress, them. “ which the new Ministers have already 
An abusive pedagogue has lately .told me,tliat, “ been received by the House of Commons, 
like all other rash and ignorant reformers, I “ and the sentiments which many leading 
am unable to distinguish the abuse of the “ individuals and connections are known to 
press from the press itself; but. Gentlemen, “ entertain respecting their conduct, have 
when a thing becomes wholly abused; when “ con tey ced them that they cannot expect 
it is totally perverted; w*hen a cordial, no “ the confidence and support of that Body. 

matter by what means, becomes poison/are “ - - Indeed the dangerous and unconsti- 

we not then to represent it as an evil ? But, ” tutional principles which they have vir- 
the question is, should we be better oft' “ tually recognized, has excited just alarm, 
without any press at all ? To which I an- “ The late Ministers, w'ho fcad absolutely 
swer in the affirmative ; because, the public |. ° and completely»given up the Catholic Bill, 


mind being then not misled by falsehood, 
being left to its own natural conclusions, its 
judgments would be founded updh events; 
every man would form his opinion according 
to what he saw and what he felt; and 
though oppressors would proceed unaccused, j 
the oppression would not be of long duration. ! 
It is by the semblance of freedom that men j 
are most effectually enslaved. Would you, I 
rivet their chains never again to be loosened; 
w ould you stifle the voice of compassion to¬ 
wards the injured and oppressed; would you 
provide complete impunity to the oppressor, 
shelter him from reproach and even from 
silent execration ? ydur means are, the names 
and forms ot freedom and justice. # So, like¬ 
wise, if .you would suppress the promul¬ 
gation of truth; if you would propagate 
falsehood; if you would engender and per¬ 
petuate ignorance; if you would /ob of its 
utility experience, which is said to make 
foals wise; if you would prevent the natural 
' effect of observation,aud of feeling, the most, 
and, indeed, the only effectual means, is a 
shackled and corrupted press ; and that such 
is the press of England no honest man will 

attempt to deny.-But, you will ask mfe, 

where is the remedy ? or, are we then to lie 
down in despair, regard ourselves and our 
children as slaves, and, ot course, view the 
fate of our country with perfect indifference? 
No : none of these. ThS remedy fev this 
etiil, and for all the other political evils that 
oppress us, is very simple, and undeniably 
constitutional; but, of it I must reserve what 
I have to say, until I have submitted to you, 
some observations upon the abovementioned 
paper of Mr. Perry. * 

The paper, to which I refer, appeared in 
tlifi Morning Chronicle of the 30th of last 
month j and, I must beg your perusal of the 
'whole of it; because, as you will find, it 
leads to the discussion of many points, 
•ach of which it ten million times 


“ and in doing so had given a proof ofde- 
“ ferencetohisMajesty’sfeelingsasstrongas 
“ could be afforded, one necessarily carrying 
" with it a security as valid as could be given 
" that they would not wantonly urge the sub- 
“ ject, were required to sign a written pledge 
“ not to advise or propose any thing rela- 
“ live to a great public question, involving 
“ the interest of a third part of th% Empire, 

“ and the preservation of the state.--If 

“ they had subscribed such a paper they 
" would have created a document that might 
” have been the ground of impeachment. 
“ It would have been an abdication of their 
“ trust, a dispensation with their official 
" oaths, and an exchange of their character 
as faithful advisers, for that of abject tools 
“ of the crown. It would have been wholly 
“ repugnant to the principles of thisgovern- 
“ ment, and tending to establish in the 
“ Crown a responsibility for every thing 
“ culpable, either of omission or commis- 
“ sion in public affairs, that might be of 
“ the most dangerous consequences both to 
“ the welfare apd the tranquillity of the na- 

u tion.-Tilie new Ministers have not, 

" tliey saj, subscribed any pledge; but can 
“ they deny that virtually they have agreed 
“ to observe that silence and reserve by 
“ v. hich perhaps the greatest calamities may 
” be entailed upon this country ? the pre- 
“ sent Ministers have virtually discarded 
“ wisdom and counsel from their system, 
“ with respect to one pat t of the King’s af- 
“ fairs, and it may be doubted whether they 
,r have left themselves liberty to apprise 
“ him of what misfortune may teach, or to 
“ whisper those counsels which necessity may 

** prescribe.-In this situation, abandon- 

ei by all those who have a real permanent 
“ interest in the state, the new Ministry 
affect to talk of what they cffll an appeal 
ff to the country±>y a dissolution of Parlia- 
“ meat.——This proposition certainly was 
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“ suggested, and is earnestly recommended 
“ by a certain class in theuiountry, whom it 
“ wholcl le improper to call ly any antii/ua- 
,r ted nickname, but who, it may be presu • 
** med, have views very different indeed from 
“ those who would advise the dissolution of 
“ the Parliament. That class wish, to see a 
“ Westminster election, and a Middlesex dec- 
“ tion.} telling us that aneweleclion would be 
“ " a great good. An unmixed good, a good 
** undisputable. A good that Sit! make 
“ “ vp for many an evil." The motive of 
“ those who wish to see a Westminster and 
“ a Middlesex election, for these objects are 
“ doubtless very deserving of encouragement 
“ from the Cdurt! That class to whom we t 
“ allude are wise in their generation. 
“ THEY think that THEY MUST GAIN. 
" But what will the GENTLEMEN, the 
“ nolle men of England, nay, the PRIN- 
“ CES, who are supposed to le in their court- 
“ sets (though we have from motives ofde- 
“ licary considered our information as to the 
“ proceeding of these unfounded) ; am they 
11 consider a dissolution of Parliament four 
“ months after its meeting a thing to le hail- 
“ ed with joy, for the same reason that the 
“ agitators of Westminster and Midi! lest x 
'* sigh for it ? Surely, those who /col to 
“ such a thing must le blind indeed, if 
“ they do not see that they are the dupes 

“ of their bitterest enemies. -But in 

* r dissolving parliament these gentlemen 
* say they appeal to the country! Ho 
“ they mean to say that they would gain a 
“ single vote by appealing to the gentlemen 
* of England, to the counties, or popular 
“ boroughs ? They know they could not. 
“ What then ? Do they mean to say that 
“ they would gain their object ly a traffic 
“ in the corrupt boroughs ? And would 
they call that an appeal to the people, 
“ supposing it could succeed ? They ought, 
* f however, to beware of these ex peri - 
*' ments. Every body knows what they 
“ mean, but they would not succeed. Let 
“ them be assured, however, that they 
•' will not le suffered to call this an appeal 
* f to the people, for the falsehood of the pre- 

“ tence shall be exposed. -The parRa* 

“ meat would be dissolved if the House of 
“ Commons did not think proper to transfer 
“ their,confidence from those who, accord- 
“ ing to Mr. Dickenson, possessed its confi- 
“ deuce, and from whom it ought not to 
“ be withdrawn, unless they were guilty 
“ of something whcli would justify its be- 

“ ing withdrawn.- -What a situation 

" then is this, that a ministry is removed by 
*'.a positive interference of the King’s pre- 
“ rogative, wiiliaUt any fault whatever al- 


“ lodged against them ; nay, because they 
“ would not enter into a most unconstilu- 
“ tional pledge with respect to their future 
“ conduct ? - ■ ■ Suppose, what will uu- 
“ questionably be the case, that the House 
“ of Commons adheres to those ministers 
“ who possessed their confidence, and who 
” have done nothing,, to forfeit it, and 
“ therefore refuse their confidence to those 
“ adventurers, witkbut* talent, property, 

“ connexion , or permanent' interest in the 
“ state; that are by the most ridiculous of 
“ all intrigues advanced to office, is the 
“ parliament to be dissolved ? The Duke 
” of Portland at least, should remember 
” what Mr. Burke, in his proposed address 
“ said upon an occasion, which, deep as 
“ his Grace has since drank of the oblivious 
“ stieam,- he cannot yet have forgotten —— 
“ “ It is the undoubted prerogative of J the 
ct ft nmvn t0 dissolve parliament; but we 
“ hog leave to lay before his Majesty, that- 
“ “ it is, of .ill the trusts vested in his Ma» 
“ “ jesty, the most critical and delicate, and 
“ “ that in which this House has the most 
J “ “ reason to retjniic not only the good 
“ faith, but the favour of the crown.' 

“ -Again, “ An House of Commons 

“ “ respected by his Ynmislers is essential to 
“ “ his Majesty’s service. It is lit that they 
“ " should yield to parliament, and not 
” “ that parliament should be new mo- 
“ “ delicti until it is fitledjlo their purposes.” 

“ -In wluit situation then do we stand ? 

The present pailiamcnl has now bat little 
*' more «tlutn four months ; and is it to be 
“ dissolved meiely that it may he “ fitted 
“ “ to the purposes” of tliose desperate ad• 
“ venturers, without property or consider a- 
“ tion, avowedly seeking to he the pensioners 
" of the public for head before they com- 
“ mence their ministerial functions ? Shall 
“ they dare to dissolve the parliament in or- 
“ der to fit it to their purposes ? What say 
“ the people of England to .such policy? 

“ -r Since the Septennial Act was passed 

“ nothing of this soit has ever been at* 
“ tempted. It -has been considered the 
“ leading difference between this and the 
“ arbitrary governments of the Continent, 
“ that our King was obliged to listen to the 
“ advice of his unlettered counsellors, but 
L “ to deter to the wisdom of bis gieat ctsurt 
“ of parliament. The prerogative of dis- 
“ solution never was vested in the crown to 
“ enable the King to get rid of an t honest 
“ und virtuous set if counsellors, but to 
“ protect him against a supposed exubd- 
” ranee of republicanism and independence, 
“ which might threaten the royal authority. 
“ Is that the vice or the excess of pallia- 
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ft ments now ?—No, no. Parliaments are 
*' not apt to commit such offences. Ihe 
,c right of dissolving parliament was intend- 
“ ed to protect the monarchical branch of 
“ the constitution— not to indulge the per- 

" sonal caprices of the monarch. -But in 

“ all that time have we ever seen parlia- 
“ liament dissolved for displaying their cou- 
“ fidence in ministers who had committed 
“ no crime, and for Mistrusting new mi- 
<l nister*, who had by 'theirlibdication on 
“ the death of Mr. Pitt, publicly proclafm- 
“ ed their own incapacity ? Never can 
“ thgt memorable retreat be forgotten ; and 
“ though Lord Mulgrave ventures to take 
<f the Admiralty, Mr. Canning the Ftyeign 
<f Affairs, Lord Hawkesbary the Home 
* e Department, Sir James Pultcney and 
“ Lord Castlercagh the War Department 
“ and Ireland, .with Mr Perceval and the 
Duke of Portland at the Treasury, every 
“ one must sec that they are the very same 
“ people still, and that, as is natural, cow- 
at dice is changed for the moment from 

c ‘ panic to presumption.-The only in-, 

“ stance that can be quoted, is that of 
“ 1784, but we deny the precedent. The 
“ parliament of 1/83, which Mr. Pitt 
“ dissolved, was in the middle of its fourth 
“ Session. Is there nothing of degree in 
“ these matters? Is there no difference 
“ between dissolving a Parliament, after 
“ four years and after four months ?—But 
“ the case of Mr, Pitt’s dissolution is every 
“ way unlike; and if it were, what Mr! 
tf Pitt did in the consciousness of Ids g/eat 
genius, and supported, perhaps in some 
“ degree, by a misguided zeal of the people, 

*' in favour of his wonderful maturity, and 
promises of talents, can afford no prece- 
“ dent for the despicable drivellers to whom 
<r the great offices of state have fallen, in 
“ the present chance-medley distribution.— 
“ But it is pretended too, that the late mi- 
“ nisters dissolved Parliament for party pur- 
“ poses, which forms a precedent. This is 
“ false two ways. It is false in point of 
“ fact, and in point of inference.—The late 
/‘^ministry dissolved a pai liament that had 
“ sat four complete sessions—a thing surely 
“ very different from dissolving a parliament 
“ that has not sat four month*—But they, 
“ (3?d not dissolve that parliament from any 
“ doubt of its supporting them. Tl'ey had 
“ come into power, and had produced vari- 
“ Uusjnost important measures, some new, 

“ and exposed to a most furious, malignant, 

,l and factious opposition on the part of cer- 
“ tain members of that parliament, but car- 
ried by very large and decisive majorities, 
tf They never were in the slightest degree 


” pressed, far less compelled, to dissolve for 
support.—-They dissolved at the end of 
“ four sessions complete, and they dissolved 
“ at the time when, ly the failure of the 
“ negociation, a new arra in the war had be- 
“ gun. —This is proved by the testimony, 

“ or the reproach, of the preseut ministers, 

“ that the failure of the negociation deter- 
“ mined the late ministers to call a. new, 

“ instil of assembling the old parliament j 
“ and it was even matter of bitter, though 
“ unjust censure, that the determination to 
“ dissolve was taken in this fnanner. But 
" the dissolving in that manner was found- 
“ ed upon the great event wljich then liap- 
pened. It gave the people the opportu- 
“ nity of chasing a new house of commons 
“ coolly, at a most important crisis, in 
“ which party spirit did r*>t mingle. It was 
an aera too, which, if the representations 
“ of the present ministers were well found- 
“ ed, was very unfortunately chosen, if the 
“ conduct of the negociation was so foolish 
“ and contemptible as they chose to describe 
“ it.—But whether the moment, on ac* 

“ count of popular impression, was well or 
“ or ill chosen, at least it was not chosen 
“ with a view to any pitiful clamour artfully 
“ excited; it was not with a view to a parlia- 
“ mentary support indispensable to them ; 

“ it was not with a view to a momentary 
“ existence, but the public had the opportu * 
“ nity of choosing their representatives, as 
“ coolly, as fairly, as impartially as ever 
“ was known sirwe the origin of parliaments. 

“ —Now what would be the case were 
“ parliament at present dissolved ?—1. It 
“ would be a bold exercise of the royal pre- 
“ rogative for an immediate purpose; and 
*' in order to get rid of a parliament which 
(t continued to confide in a iniijistry against 
“ whom no fault whatever could be alledged. 

“ 2,* It would be*an act justified by no pre- 
<f cedent; inasmuch as no parliament was 
“ ever dissolved in this country, since the 
“ accession of the House of Hanover, so 
ff soon after its being convoked, particularly 

“ for ministerial purposes.-Such being 

“ the case, we may fairly inquire what pre- 
“ tence could be alledged for a measure ' 
ff which in its principle tends to the degra- 
” dation of parliament, by avffwing tlv ob- 
“ ject to be one that will be favourable to 
<f die creatures of the court. Dare the pre- 
“ sent men pretend—do they pretend, to 
“ have the country with them ? They know 
“ it is not so. All they can hope then is by 
" a corrupt exercise of Government influence 
“ to obtain a majority in Parliament, wilh- 
“ out the least consideration of their public 
“ merits or principles—or father in defiance 
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" df their self-convicted imbecility, and their 
“ flagrant subserviency.-*—Are they aware 
“ too of the agitation of men’s minds that 
u must take place in Ireland, if a General 
*' Election take place ?—Is it possible that 
" the feelings of men naturally warmed du- 
" ring the quietest election, should not be 
** enfUmed by one that brought home to 
f * their bosom jS questions in which they were 
“ so peculiarly interested ? WoukMvbepos- 
,f Bible to make the people of Ireland for- 
" get, that in the circumstances which led 
" to the dissolution, there were things most 
** dear, most important to them ?—Could 
" they enter upon election contests without 
" feelings strongly excited ? Hitherto the- 
“ ill-used people of Ireland have been be- 
*• guiled by soft words, and soothed with 
" hope. Amidst'all the evils of their des- 
" tiny, hope at least has been kept at the 
bottom of the chest. But now these rob- 
“ bers and pilferers of the plan, who have 
“ stolen into power, have let even that 
'* escape. The people of Ireland see a mi- 
u nistry hostile, to them from principle. Is 
that a time then to inflame the natural 
,f unavoidable feelings of four millions of 
" our fellow subjects by the collision and 
“ heat of a general election ? Those who 
“ love a Westminster and Middlesex Elec- 
" tion could tell the new ministers why they 
“ love it. It is on account of the turbu- 
“ lence, the jubilee suspension of authority; 
,f the immoderate licence of debate which 
<f accompany that event. And would not 
" all this happen in Ireland ? Would it not 
" give rise to the most violent exaltation of 
" men’s minds, and perhaps prepare them 
“ for corresponding acts ?—Let those who 
M advise the Ring to dissolve his parliament, 
“ look to these things. It is not enough 
" that they are prepared by'martial law and 
“ military force to subdue discontent'. Is 
the nation willing, or is it able, to spare 
“ its troops either to watch or subdue dis- 
«* turbances wantonly excited 11 ? This is not 
“ a moment for a diversion of our force. 
“ Buonaparte indeed will hear of these 
“ things with pleasure. 

“ Audiet, cives acuisse ferrum 

“ Quo grave* Pers® melius perirent. 

“ No friend to England, however, no 
tf friend to Europe, can hear of such propo- 
" sals without horror. They must lead to 
"■ a total diversion of all our energies from 
“ the common cause, if they do not excite 
•• the rebellion which the national force will 

“ be called upon to suppress.-Let the 

**, noblemen and gentlemen of England and 
** Ireland, who have an interest in the coun- 
" tty beyond that which a thousand such, 


“ fugitive ministers as the present have in 
" possession or prospect, .think to what 
,f such desperate counsels must lead; and 
" let them join in preventing the mis- 
“ chief while yet it can be prevented.”—— 
The great purpose of this paper is, as you 
will not fail to perceive. Gentlemen, to deter 
the king from dissolving the parliament; 
and, as the writer pn^utpes, that the present 
members of, the Jfdouse of Commons will 
continue to vote on the side of th6 late, or 
turned-out ministers, he expects, as a 
consequence, that the present ministers will 
be unable to carry any measure in parlia¬ 
ment, and, of course, that their rivals will 
regain the places, from which they have 
been ousted, not forgetting the attendant 
circumstance, that he himself would re-pos- 
sess his place and his profits, which J am 
fully persuaded he would have gladly held 
under the present ministers, had he not be«i 
of the opinion, that, from their weakness, 
his chance was better in adhering to the 
former. The confused and bungling cxecu- 
* tion of this article in the Morning Chro¬ 
nicle, arising, probably, from the agitation 
in the writer’s mind, renders it necessary 
for us to pass over ..many of the topics, 
which he has introduced, or rather lugged 
in. We will, therefore, leave his repfesen- 
tation of the “ just alarm," that has been 
excited hy the supposition that the present 
ministers have given the king a written 
.pledge not to propose to him that which the 
late ministers had abandoned the moment 
they found he was averse from it; we will 
leave his parade about oaths, which compel 
ministers to advise such and such measures,) 
but which do not prevent them from putting 
a stop to such measures, even after they are 
before parliament, though in such measures 
are “ involved the interests of a third part of 
“ the empire, and the preservation of the 
“ state;” we will leave his affected fears 
about the tranquillity of Ireland, the people 
of which he chooses to consider as deeply 
interested in supporting the late ministers, 
who,‘'for what reasons the people of Ireland 
will, perhaps, be able to judge, withdrew 
the bill they had introduced, and which was 
pretended, at least, to be in their favour j 
v we will leave the distinction between rr\jpis- 
ters w[io claim a right to advise measures, 
and who are ready to abandoM them at the 
mere suggestion of the king, and ministers 
who, before hand, as he asserts, pledge 
themselves not to advise measures of which 
the king is known to disapprove; we will 
leave the ferment, which he foresees will 
arise in Ireland at the dissolution of a parlia¬ 
ment, which, after it had before it a bill for 
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the good, as it is assumed, of the people of 
Ireland, suffered that bill to be withdrawn 
without one single opposing voice: all these 
we will leave, including the sublime reveries 
of Lords Grenville and Howick about 
** conciliating the affections of the people 
** of Ireland, uniting the whole kingdom in 
" one bond of brotherly love, drawing off 
" the superabundant population, and ex- 
“ trading the meins *of defence from the 
« very bcwels o‘f discontent,” and that, too, 
observe, by the enabling of about thred or 
four dozen of Irish catholics, chiefly of the 
nobiljty, to become Generals upon the staff, 
looking upon this as a most rational scheme 
for rendering happy, and, of course,, con¬ 
tented, two or three millions of ragged, 
half-starved, houseless creatures, not one 
out of one thousand of whom knovts what a 
General upon the staff means: all these we 
\gill leave to produce that impression, which 
they are so well calculated to produce upon 
the minds of sensible men, and we will 
come, at once, to the question of the right 
and the expediency of dissolving the parlia -, 
ment, at this time ; after which we may be 
allowed to indulge ourselves in a few re¬ 
marks upon the insinuations of this writer 
respecting my views (for he quotes my very 
words) in wishing Jor a dissolution of the 
parliament. * 

That the king has a right to dissolve the 
parliament whenever he pleases, has never 
been denied by any man, who did not feel 
an interest in a parliament's continuing 
undissolved. It is, in fact, the ortly consti¬ 
tutional means which the king has of pro¬ 
tecting himself and his authority, of pre¬ 
serving his due weight in the scale, or of 
preserving to the Lords their due weight, 
against the encroachments of the House of 
Commons; for, that assemblies of men ase 
as apt to encroach as individuals, liistoly 
affords us many and striking proofs. This 
prerogative is also neceshiry to the protec¬ 
tion of the people, seeing that it is possible 
for a House of Commons to betray its 
trust, and, by the means of the poijer of 
granting or withholding supplies, to tyran¬ 
nize over both king and people. It is now, 
however, contended, that the parliament 
itself has the right of inquiring, whether this 
pr8Vogative be justly exercised. We are 
told by this writer, that it was “ ‘given to 
“ the king not to enable him to get rid of 
“• honest and virtuous councillors, but to 
“ protect him against the exuberance of in- 
Vl dependence," which latter, he tells us, 
by way df question, is not the vice of par¬ 
liaments now-a-days ; and which assertion 1 
au>. Gentlemen, by no means disposed to 


deny. But, with regard to his two positions, 
before-stated, as, applied to the present 
circumstances, I must first observe, that there 
would be, if we were to admit his principle, 
a previous question to be discussed, namely, 
whether the late ministers were “ honest 
“ and virtuous councillorsand, I think 
it about ten to one that the result would 
not be exactly conformable to»the assumption 
of Miv’ymes Perry, who enjoyed a pretty 
good place under those ministers. Than 
the principle nothing can be more false, 
nothing more contrary to the constitu¬ 
tion of our government, nothing more 
degrading to both king and parliament, 
.and nothing bettei;calculated to keep alive .a 
constant jealousy and hatred of the former. 
The true doctrine is, that the parliament has 
nothing at all- to do with the choosing, or 
the dismissing of the king’s ministers, who 
are called, and who ought to be regarded, 
as “his servants." The true office of the 
parliament is, to propound, to discuss, to 
pass laws, and to present them to the king 
for his approbation or rejection ; and, it is 
the peculiar office of the House of Commons 
to grant, or refuse, money to the king, for 
any and for every purpose whatever. In 
this, and this alone, consists its power as a 
check upon the other branches ; and, in the 
just and wise exercise of this power con¬ 
sists the only constitutional security that the 
people have, either for property, liberty, or 
life. Take away this power, or render it 
of no use, no matter by what means, and 
all we have, life included, is placed at mere 
hazard. Such a well-poised government, 
supported by laws so just and of so long 
standing, does not, all at once, sink down 
into an open and merciless tyranny, crush¬ 
ing every man without exception : but, by 
degrees, and with a motion continually ac- 
celeVating, down it must come, if this 
power be once destroyed, or, by whatever 
means, rendered of no effect. If this doc¬ 
trine be sound, and I think that no reason¬ 
able and disinterested man will deny that it 
is, what despicable nonsense is this that we 
hear about the confidence of pailiament in 
the kihg’s ministers ? • A man cannot serve 
two masters. It is certain, that, the par¬ 
liament, viewed in the constitutional light 
as a check upon the king, are the very last 
of all his subjects who ought to be able to 
interfere in the choice of his servants. If 
there be a limit upon the prerogative; if 
the exercise of it be subjected to any con¬ 
siderations of expediency, in atoy body be¬ 
sides the king hhnself, it is evident that the 
parliament must be the judge ; and, if the 
parliament are of opinipft, that it is iiwx- 
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pedient to'dissolve them, of course they 
will not be dissolved. What, then, becomes 
of the prerogative? But* Gentlemen, the 
fact is, that people who preach such doctrine 
as this, wish to make a mere tool of the 
parliament 5 a mere moath-piece wherewith 
to remonstrate against every measure of the 
king that tpay militate against their interests, 
whether in the way of power or of profit. 
They.never tell us, that the House of Com¬ 
mons, upon seeing the affairs of tfcsttiation 
committed to dishonest or childish men, 
ought to refuse money, ’till they see those 
affairs in hofiester or abler hands ; these 
writers never call upon the House to exer¬ 
cise this its constitutional and efficient power. 
T{iat would not suit their purppse. It is' 
always some dispute about tv ho shall have 
power and profit, in which such men wish 
to engage the parliament 5 and it is, to be 
cure, ridiculous enough to see the whole 
nation engaged in the same disputes, taking 
the side of one place-hunting faction, or 
another, and seeming to think it of no con¬ 
sequence at all who compose the House of 
Commons, that House, which, as*was be¬ 
fore observed, forms the only constitutional 
check upon the exercise of the royal autho¬ 
rity !-Mr. Perry does, however, acknow¬ 

ledge, that the prerogative of dissolution 
has been exercised before, an acknowledge¬ 
ment, which, when we reflect on the events 
of last year, certainly does great credit to 
his candour. His apology for the dissolu¬ 
tion by Pitt, especially when we consider 
how often lie has vehemently reprobated 
that measure, is really too disgusting to ad¬ 
mit of an appropriate comment. “ But,” 
tays lie, “ is there no difference between 
“ Jour mouths and Jour years ?'’ Yes, 
thou sagacious querist, there ure just forty - 
four months difference ,■ but .what difference 
is there in the printipie ? Awnie of the 
paltriness of this subterfuge', he next comes 
to the object of the dissolution. “ The late 
*' ministers,” says lie, “ dissolved at the 
“ end of four sessions complete, and they 
“ dissolved at a time when, by the'failure 
* f of the negotiation, a newevra in the tear 
“ had begun." Will, and what thou 5 
Why not go on ? Why not go on, and tell 
its pailiament should be dissolved for 

that cause? 'You base stated your fact, 
but have left us to make the bent use of it 
we can ; and the use 1 make of it is to say, 
that, in my opinion, the reason why they 
dissolved it then, was, that they suspected, 
that, having failed in making pease, they 
would not hf able to keep a majority in the 
Hmi.se of Commons, whlKVu an appeal to 
‘:\ti free voice of thi' people, width appeal 


they made. Gentlemen, in the manner that 
we witnessed in Westminster and Hamp¬ 
shire. Does Mr. Perry mean to say, that 
it is necessary to dissolve the parliament as 
often as the ministry find it expedient to 
take a new course as to their executive mea¬ 
sures ? If so, what a degraded thing would 
he make the parliament; and how far be¬ 
yond expression degraded things would he 
make those by wbopi cjue branch of that 
parliament is chosen ? Ore would hope, 
that he could not mean this ; but, *upon the 
supposition that he does, we may surely 
ask him whether a dissolution should not, 
upon the same principle, take place mow, 
when I venture to assert, that there will 
be aoperfectly “ new sera” as to warlike 

and all other measures.-In short, in 

the whole of this article, evidently in¬ 
tended, Us was before observed, to deter 
the king from dissolving Hie parliament, 
there does not appear to me to be any 1 
one reason why that measure should not 
be adopted, if the king choose. Harm to 
the country it is impossible it should do; it 
iis quite impossible it should do harm ; and 
it may possibly lead, though indirectly, per¬ 
haps, to a great deal of good. 

The other part of this article of Mr. Per¬ 
ry, to which. Gentlemen, J am anxious to 
turn your attention is, that where this sage 
personage quotes my words, and where, do¬ 
ing me th§ honour to rank me with some 
others, whom he styles the Agitators of 
Westminster and Middlesex, he says, in sub¬ 
stance, this: “ That we wish for a dissolu- 
“ tionof parliament, on account of the tur- 
“ bnleiice, the jubilee suspension of autlio- 
“ rity that' would arise from, and the im- 
“ moderate licence of debase that would ac- 
“ company it; that we seek the total over- 
“ throw of the government and laws, be- 
“• cause we are sui e to gain thereby; that 
“'we are desperate Jacobins, though he 
“ will not make use of an antiquated 
“ nr me; that wc are deep cunning fellows, 
“ wise’in our generation, and well knowing 
“ what will tend to the accomplishing of 
“ ourwiews; that the poor silly courtiers 
“ (and he broadly hints at some pretty higfsi 
“ in rank) are doing our woik for ms; and 
“ that it is for the gentlemen of England to 
w step forward, vote for the late minimiry 
“ against the king and his new ministry, 
“ and tSius prevent the whole fabric of the 
“ English government fiom being destroy - 

, “ cd.”-Tins is pretty well, and ptfriicu- 

larly fiom Mr. Perry, who, lor so many years, 
past, hr.s been the proprietor of the Morning 
Chronicle, in whuh the French revolution 
was eulogized, aud in which all the acts, the 

■t 
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silliest and bloodiest not excepted, of the 
French revolutionists were, if not actaally 
defended, apologized for. We roust keep 
our temper. For this, amongst other things, 
Mr. Perry was made. It is perfectly be¬ 
coming him and his cause. But, Gentle¬ 
men, supposing the world were to believe 
what he says ; supposing it to be believed, 
that I am in such desperate circumstances, 
or that the existence pf government and law 
is so repugnant to my nato/e and my habits, 

• or that I Jin so totally bereft of the love and ' 
esteem of my Country, family, and friends, 
that any change would be a benefit to me, 
and that, as being most consonant to my dis¬ 
position, I wish to see the destruction of the 
government ellected through the mcarfs of 
degrading the parliament and the ministry ; 

. supposing all this, which he insinuujp, to be 
true,•what, I ask you, Gentlemen, must be 
my gratification fit leading, for three weeks, 
tlfl^ mutual exposures and re-criminations, 
published in the Morning Chronicle and the 
Com ter 9 Nay, why need I go farther than 
the very article above quoted. Here Mr. 
Perry describes the men, whom the king has 
now chosen for his confidential servants, as 
“ adventurers without talent, property, con- 
“ neclion, or interest, .in the country, ad- 
“ vanced to office by the most ridiculous of 
“ all Intrigues;” as/‘ desperate adventn- 
“ rers without property or consideration, 

“ avowedly seeking to be pensioners of the 
“ public for bread before tliev commence 
“ their ministerial functions.” He says, 
that they mean to gain a majority iq parha- 

• ment “ by a traffic in corrupt boroughs; 

“ that they shall uot be suffered to call a dis- 
Ce solution an appeal to the people ; that the 

right of dissolving.parliament was not in- 
“ tended to indulge the personal caprices of 
,f the monarch; that all the new ministers 
“ can hope for is, by a corrupt influence of 
“ government, to obtain a majority in par- 
“ liament, without the least consideration of 
“ their public'merits or principles, or ralher 

in defiance of their self-convicted imbecil- 

• “ lity, and their flagrant subserviency.”— 
Every one has his characteristic mamlfer of 
doiftg a thing, and this is Mr. Perry’s way of 
supporting “ government and social order” 
against us Jacobins and Levellers ! In other 
of his papers he has been much more vehe¬ 
ment in this sort of opposition to us. .There 
is scarcely a term or an epithet expressive of 
his contempt, or of villainy in them, which 

. he hasliof applied to the members of the 
new cabinet, to “ his Majesty’s confidential 
servants!” He has ascribed to them pad 
qualities of all sorts, to each in the highest 
degree; insomuch that, if the world were to 


believe his statements, they must regard 
these ** confidential servants of the king” as 
a set of wretches dbfit to be trusted with the 
management of the most trifling individual 
concern, especially where honesty was re¬ 
quired, whence the inference as to the mas¬ 
ter who hds chosen them is inevitable. Yet, 
Gentlemen, this is the man who represents 
us as Jacobins and Levellers, # and who has 
taken upon him the task of defending the 
monarchy of England” against our crafty 

and wicked machinations !-The truth is, 

lint he and his party well knpw, that they 
have nothing more to expect from the inde¬ 
pendent part of the people; they know, that 
the very weakest amongst thefh will never 
trust or believe them again. They may as 
well abuse ns as not; for bate them we do, 
and hate them we shall. The deeds of the 
last six weeks of their pcflver will never be 
forgotten by roe; and, I hope, they never 
will he forgotten by you. They gained our 
good wishes and our confidence by their ap-. 
parently sincere condemnation of the mea¬ 
sures and the principles of Pitt; the very 
• first vote*they gave after their elevation was 
to oblige us to pay the debts of that very- 
same man. From that day, until the day 
when their power was destroyed, they 
praised his measures, praised his character, 
and pursued his example. With what face 
can they now stand up to condemn the prin¬ 
ciples of his professed followers ? Except, 
indeed, they condemn them for not acting 
contrary to their professions, which, in 
them, would be natural enough. Lord 
Melville, they tell us, is at the bottom of all 
this intrigue; and they throw out most sig¬ 
nificant hints about the indecency of con¬ 
sulting Lord Melville. You and I, Gentle¬ 
men, might consistently enough throw out 
such hints ; but" for them, who Volunteered 
with 3 hill of indemnity for Pitt’s lending the 
40 thousand pounds of the public money to 
Boyd and Benfield (two members of parlia¬ 
ment), without interest and without the 
knowledge of his colleagues, and even with¬ 
out making any minute of the transaction, 
leaving the fact to be detected by a board of 
inquiry; for them, whp well-hnew, who 
had evidence before them, that Pitt was duly 
acquainted with all that Lord Melville did in 
the concerns alluded to, aud that he never- 
expressed his disapprobation of it; for them, 
who saw Pitt contend, in all manncr*of 
ways, that Lord Melville’s conduct was jus¬ 
tifiable ; for them, who have since so eulo¬ 
gized that same Pitt, and who, ewen during 
the trial of Lord ^elville, eulogized him to- 
the skies; for them to complain of tho 
“ indecency” of Lord Melville’s being again. 
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employed io public affairs is an instance of 
inconsistency too shamefwl, one would have 
thought, even for Mr. Perry to become the 
promulgator. They had their motive for 
eulogizing Pitt, for cherishing his under ad* 
herents, and for turning their backs upon 
those who had aided and supported them in 
their warfare against him ; but, it was a mo¬ 
tive of short-sighted ambition. Thirteen 
months of power they have purchased 
with political annihilation. They will, in a 
few weekB, find themselves without a single 
adherent; fr6m the very highest to the very 
lowest, of those who were formerly attached 
to them, they will scarcely find a man, who 
does not, in his heart, rejoice at their fall 
and, as to the independent part of the people, 
not one man of them will ever again be de¬ 
ceived by their professions or their clamours. 
They may call together their Whig-Club; 
they may send forth their puffs about Fran¬ 
cis Horner and the rest of the new recruits of 
Whiggism j but, this old rump of a Club 
will, from this day to the day of its final ex¬ 
tinction, be an object of contempt, a bye- 
word and a reproach. 

Of the remedy for all these things, of the 
means of protection against imposture and 
oppression, I shall. Gentlemen, speak in my 
next, and, in the mean while I remain. 

Your faithful friend. 

And obedient servant, 
Wm. Cobbett. 

Holley , p/fi April, 18t>7. 

NATIONAL DEFENCE. 

TO THE BIGHT HON. W. WINDHAM. 

LETTER III. 

Sir,— —Agreeably to my promise, I now 
proceed to r examine in wjjiat degree your 
military system has found ^support, from 
*• the eloquent speech of General Sir'John 
“ Doyle," delivered in the House of Com¬ 
mons on the 23d of January, of which, as it 
had,, “ excited much interest," an “ accu- 
* r rate report of it” is given in the Courier 
newspaper of t£e 27 th of the same month— 
“ I lay it down,” says the General with all 
due solemnity, " as a proposition as incon- 
* f trovertible as any theorem in Euclid, that, 
" whatever weapon the enemy assails you 
" with, he must be met with one of equal 
” efficiency. If the enemy were to invade 
“ you with the trained bands of Paris, 1 
“ should be content to meet him with the 
*' trained bands of London. .But, as, lie 
#t will come (if he can) with a regular dis - 
" ciplined army, he must, therefore, be met 
“ by a regular disciplined army." Now, 
Sir, that “ a regular disciplined army” of 


any. given number of soldiers, is mote 
" efficient” than an equal, number of sol¬ 
diers either ill disciplined or not disciplined 
at all, we need not an experienced general, 
however eloquent, to inform us. In this 
view of the military Baronet's proposition, 
and this is all I can find in it that is to the 
point, we shall readily allow it to be “as 
" incontrovertible as any theorem in Eu- 
" did.” But, Sir, when we view the ques¬ 
tion of national defence j and this .the Gene¬ 
ral makes the ground of his argument; his 
" proposition” taking it to express “ a re- 
“ gular disciplined army” as his means, is so 
far from " incontrovertible” that I utterly 
deny it; and not only deny it, but protest' 
against it as the most fatal that can possibly 
hie adopted. Let me remind the General 
that the Emperor of Germany at Marengo 
had “ a regular disciplined army;” the 
coalesced sovereigns at Austerlitz had t%o 
“ regular disciplined armies," furnished by 
two potent empires; and the descendant of 
the Great Frederick of Prussia, again at 
Auerstadt had*'a regular disciplined army;” 
and yet, all these were successively defeated 
by that of Napoleon, the German empire 
was overturned, and the King of Prussia met 
with his u downfal.” On all these defeats 
in the teeth of his “ incontrovertible pioposi- 
,f tion,” our mathematical General is per¬ 
fectly silent. and while he exerts all his elo¬ 
quence, while he displays all his wit and hu¬ 
mour, and likewise quotes Horace, while he 
conjures the House to “ unanimity, till the 
** great bbject of national security be perfect 
" and complete,” in order that our country 
may “ employ all its energies to keep out 
“ the arch enemy of qjl legitimate govern- 
'* ment,” and tells that “ the existence of 
" all we hold dear is at stake; property, 
f‘ liberty, and lifewhile I say he thus 
exerts himself to recommend the adoption 
of “ a regular disciplined army” as our only 
.security against Napoleon, he wholly forgets 
to remind us of one circumstance, which is 
of some account in the question, namely, 
that as soon as Napoleon got at the head of 
the “ regular disciplined army” of France, 

THERE WAS AN END OF FRENCH LIBERTY, 

and that by means of this very instrument 
, he not only-rules France with a rod of iron, 
but is the scourge of Europe!!! Now'* set¬ 
ting fois ,f incontrovertible proposition” 
against that of the learned General, we are 
left yet to seek a “ perfect and complete” 
system of national defence. 1 find it oulj 
in t&e military energies of the English con¬ 
stitution. There also it was found by the 
God-like Jones, whom Johnson esteemed 
“ the most enlightened of the sons of men;'* 
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and there in Vtke manner it was found by the 
late Duke of Richmond, a general, an engi¬ 
neer, and a constitu tional statesman. In the 
last edition of England's TEgis, I have endea¬ 
voured to do justice to the great merit of the 
Duke’s Thoughts on the National Defence; 
while I accounted, as I conceive, for tine too- 
limited plan he proposed, on the grounds 
that any scheme on # thq' grand scale of the 
constitution would liave been far too “ per- 
. “ feet arid complete” for the selfish, fac¬ 
tious, politics of the ministers of that day f to 
the scale of whose patriotism the Duke 
seem# to have flattered himself he had con¬ 
tracted the scale of his National Defence, 
but, as it turned out, although the foroe he 
proposed to be put in action was less than 
. half what the constitution enjoins, it was 
more—being constitutional, than tHey chose 
to employ.—Now, Sir, a word or two if 
please upon that great military mystery, 
discipline. While the artful priests of the 
doctrine would have us believe there is no 
salvation but in a standing army, we shall 
not do amiss if we consult a little our com- . 
mon sense. All military superiority is in de¬ 
grees. A thousand men with a small degree 
of discipline are superior to a thousand with¬ 
out any discipline at all. And a thousand 
of cofirse who are highly disciplined will be 
superior to an equalrumiber who are only 
half disciplined. Hence it follow^, that su¬ 
periority will ever be in a ratio compounded 
of comparative numbers with comparative 
discipline; so that the use of discipline is, 
that it may become a substitute for physi¬ 
calforce; or it may be called the art where¬ 
by any proposed degree of military energy 
. shall be concentrated within the narrowest 
space, that is, within the smallest number of 
men; and a very convenient art it is. But 
to go a little farther into the mystery, I shaH 
not scruple to hold very cheap, a great deal 
of that trash which contributes so much to 
the smartness of a parade, and on which offi¬ 
cers lay a stress, in proportion to their inca¬ 
pacity for distinguishing what is essential, 
and for comprehending the sublimer parts of 
the military science. In these sentiments I 
find myself confirmed by the experienced 
officer whose speech we are considering.— 
Wljjit are the essentials which a*soldier is tc» 
be taught? Steadiness; arms-wielding; tac¬ 
tics; and a strong sense of military and na¬ 
tional honour. By arms-wielding, I mean 
the familiar use of his arms with complete 
qafety to his comrades and all possible danger 
to his enemy; and by tactics, I meal! his 
preserving his right place, rank and file, in 
all the necessary varieties in the form, and all 
the proper evolutions, of his battalion or 
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company while changing its position or Its 
place, so that the eommander may never be 
disappointed in the military effect upon his 
enemy he has the capacity to conceive, and 
the energy to execute. The intelligent offi¬ 
cer who can separate trifles from essentials ; 
who is master of the principles of conduct¬ 
ing a military body from any one point to 
any other, either by times of (be shortest dis¬ 
tance, hr in spaces of the shortest time, and 
whose bosom glows with the fire of the sol¬ 
dier and of the patriot, would soon shew the 
means of imparting to an English population 
in arms, all necessary discipline for render¬ 
ing its physical force truly resistless, even by 
that “ regular disciplined army” which hat 
conquered so manyother “ regular armies !’* 
“ A great deal of unnecessary instruction 
" and inappropriate discipline,” sayt Sir 
John Doyle, “ was, at the outset, attempted 
“ to be communicated to them, [the Volun- 
” teers]. It did happen to me in America 
“ to meet with a circumstance from which 
“ I derived much useful information on thin 
" head.* About 150 recruits were sent out 
“ to the regiment of which I was adjutant: 
“ I immediately proceeded to have them 
“ taught, secundum artem, eyes to the right, 
u toes out, &c. But I was interrupted in 
“ my course by the Major, who was a very 
” sensible intelligent man, and who told 
" me, that I began at the wrong end. I 
“ accordingly changed my course, and 
" taught my men to manage the firelock. 
rf This was the Major’s advice, who thought 
“ it most necessary, particularly when time 
“ pressed, that the men should learn to fire 
“ at the enemy, and this proved to be wise, 
“ for in three weeks after they arrived these 
“ recruits had to meet the enemy" This, 
Sir, you will observe, was in.'* a regular 
“ disciplined army."—I have remarked that 
discipline at best Is only a substitute for 
physical force. But, if it be true, that in a 
militia, or armed population, you may have 
both, then what becomes of the General’s 
“ incontrovertible proposition ?” And what 
is to hinder your having both ? We know by 
experience that the perfection of arms- 
wielding and tactics is as attainable in a 
regiment of militia, as of the line. And 
every man who pleases to inform himself 
may know, that if the largest “ regular dis- 
“ ciplined army” the nation can find funds 
to pay, were to be opposed to the people of 
England in arms, having received such dis¬ 
cipline as is easily practicable, that army" 
could not stand before them *a moment. 
Why (lien is such an army' to be preferred 
for defending us against invasion ? The rank 
and file of that army must ever be composed 
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of that part of the population who are least 
interested in the detente of property, as 
having thetpsslves none, and being hirelings 
at wages of a few pence per day. To such 
men as our defenders, we must prefer those j 
who should include In their numbers the j 
possessors of all the property in the kingdom, 
together with a selection of their relatives 
and most trusty dependents. Recollecting, 
$ir, that wherever an unbalanced standing 
army has taken roof, there liberty has perish¬ 
ed. I shall close this letteV with repealing 
What, eight pears ago, I said of (lie military 
system of the constitution : “On the true 
“ principles of order, the very bond of .all 
“ society, and by a beaptiful, refined, yet 
“ simple mechanism, it organizes a com- 
•' munity of free citizens into an invincible 
army; it communicates the sensibilities 
of the individual to the aggregate of so- 
“ ciety, and causes those energies, for re- 
“ senting menace and repelling assault, 

“ which characterise a brave man, to adorn 
“ and to dignify a great nation. And it is a 
“ system which, although regulated with 
“ mechanic precision, has yet its surefoun- 
dations in tlie human heart; and, co-ex- 
“ tensive with society itself, it has a solid 
“ reliance on its own resistless force. The 
< f soldier it forms is equally impelled by law, 
,f by reason, and by patriotism, to fly to his 
“ standard cm the first sound of danger. By 
“ lus dearest interests and his honour, he is 
“ prompted to a faithful discharge of his 
duty; and by all the objects of his tender- 
“ est attachment, and by the noblest feel- 
“ ings of his soul, he is inspired with that 
“ enthusiasm which renders the free man, 
»* defending the liberties of his country, 
“ ever terrible in tliecky of battle. In fine, 
“ the military system here spoken of, is a 
“ system of which equal liberty is the inspi- 
“ ring soul, and general liberty the Jtoppy 
« result. Way the intrinsic wisdom of this 
“ system—the noblest legacy ot an English 
“ King—of kings the greatest that ere bore 
" earthly rule; once more give life and 
“ chergy to England, that her liberties and 

“ herglorv may be immortal!”-In my 

next. Sir, 1 propose -to leply to your friend 
B. Meanwhile I have the honour to re¬ 
main, with much respect, Sir, your most 
obedient humble servant,- John Cart¬ 
wright. - Feb. 20, ltfoy. 


“ LEARNED LANGUAGES.” 

No. 1<). 

Sir, -The indispensible, and, I must 

gay, more important concerns of my present 
situation have pi evented me, hitherto, from 
realizing the mlaatious, which I for some 
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time have had of communicating a few ob¬ 
servations to you respecting the “ Learned 
Languages.” The subject, as it was natural 
to have supposed, has procured you many 
correspondents; most of wlvose productions, 
as far as I have had time to look at them, [1 
say it by no means to extol my own] are 
characterised by pedqplic gibberish, or by 
prolix and sophistical argumentation. Had 
I time or room, ni.iny glaring absurdities, 
much false logic, {night be pointed out, and 
successfully retorted upon the respective au¬ 
thors. Without making auy animadver- 
! sions, however, on your many publications 
regarding this subject, which I must confess 
I have not had patience fully to examine, I 
shall'submit to you, and, if youth ink proper, 
to the public, a few desultory hints tending 
to prova, if not the sophistical fallacy, at 
least the unqualified and. unpliilosophical 
comprehensiveness of your boasted propor¬ 
tion, that “ the dead languages are impro- 
“ perly c alled learned, and as a part of ge- 
“ neral education are worse than useless." 
—In the first place, your conception of the 
‘ “ impropriety” of the epithet “ learned,” as 
applied to the dead languages, depends en¬ 
tirely upon an unjustifiable, and unnoticed 
innovation which you have very improperly 
made in the acceptation of that word.* You 
have restricted the meaning of it to a know¬ 
ledge only of facts ; and do not allow it to 
comprehend, as it properly does, a know¬ 
ledge also of literature. Had you attended 
-to its etymology, [but your proposition vir¬ 
tually condemns all etymology] which, in 
cases of this kind, every “ learned” person 
would [if he could] have recourse to, you 
would have found that, if there is to be any 
preference, learning is more properly a 
knowledge ofliterature or languages than of 
facts. We have learn leopman which is the 
.Saxon for a letter: or take it learned—let¬ 
tered —litera ; for it was a necessity in the 
days of antiquity, as it is yet, although cer¬ 
tainly in a less degree, that, before a man 
was learned iTt facts, he must be learned in 
letters. The „men possessed of general 
knowledge, or the “ learned” men wete, 
in the days of antiquity, and still are calle'd 
literati. Had you consulted Johnson's Dic¬ 
tionary, or Read the third book of Mr.Locke’s 
Essay, you would not have couched your' run- 
damental proposition in such indefinite and 
undefined terms. But such are, and similar 
will be the effects of “ learning.” Jn the 
second place, admitting that learning may 
signify the knowledge of facts, or the “ pos- 
sessi5>n of ideas,” it is as erroneous, accord¬ 
ing to my way of thinking, to say that a lin¬ 
guist in ancient littrature, and consequently. 
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the languages V\e is master of, are '• impro- 1 which are worse than useless to the abothe 
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perly called learned;’ as it is lo say that a 
mathematician is improperly called’ skilful, 
riv learned, which with Dr. Johnson are per¬ 
fectly synonymous; the latter expresses his 
ideas in the symbols of Algebra, or the cha¬ 
racters of Arithmetic, and the former does 
it in the character 3nd,words of different lan- 

gaages.-1 must again take, notice of the 

equivocation and uftceftainty of your grand 
proposition. It would se«m, that you mean 
either to confound and mislead your antago¬ 
nists by forcing them into [what “ learning” 
seems to know-nothing about] an ignoratio 
elenc/ti, so called by logicians; or, to secure 
yourself [as the. sophists used to do] bqjiind 
the uncertainty and rhetorical aberrations of 
yo\ir language. The clause of your propo- 
' sition “ as a part of general education” is 
very'dubious. J;or this may either mean as 
a part of what is commonly called a liberal 
education ; or as a part of education in ge¬ 
neral ; that is, of education as administered 
in different degrees to different individuals. 
Taking your proposition in either of these 
senses, 1 think it highly objectionable and 
dangerous, particularly in the first sense .— 
As Lord Chesterfield said to liis son, we 
must learn Greek and Latin because they are 
learnml. We must make ourselves ac¬ 
quainted with the dead languages, that we 
may not be put out of countenance by every 
petulant boy, every pedantic schoolmaster 
that vve meet with: the bragaclocio dares not 
challenge that person who he knows can* 
fight: and the bigoted ecclesiastic when he 
finds himself hard pushed in any dispute, 
immediately throws off his antagonist, and 
• leaves him at fault amidst the unsearchable 
windings of the scriptural labyrinth. Thus, 
since custom has sanctioned it, the learned 
languages must be studied. This you’l] 
pethaps say is no argument to study the 
learned languages, because they are studied, 
is only aggravating the evil, and making the 
period more distant, when it may be-hoped 
it will be eradicated. But, Mr. Cobbctt, are 
not our British classics mbttped and jntcr- 
spjrsed with passages from the ancient wri¬ 
ters, which, it would be very congruous no 
doubt, to see a “ learned’’ man unable to 
read, far less to understand. > Are not the, 
nqnlftnclatines of all our arts and sciences 
made up of Greek and Latin phraSes and 
words, which a “ learned'' man's acuteness 
may epalde hint well enough to dispense 
with? Do not the technical terms of the 
pfiost common trades consist if not altogether 
of learned words, at least of such the priiper 
understanding of vlmli depends upon a 
knowledge ol iheit tools; the know/edgt of 


cary or the florist ?», And, in the course of 9 
“ learned” man’s speaking and writing, do 
not many passages occur which might be fat 
more expressively, and accurately conveyed, 
by a single learned word than by the tedious** 
ness and obscurity of vernacular periphra¬ 
ses ?!! ! — To be more serious, I make no 
hesitation in saying that, were your dog trine 
received, every prodigal esquire, every im¬ 
proving farmer, t every cash-thirsty divine, 
every speculative .merchant, every luxurious 
magistrate, would slight the education of hia 
children: he would say to himself] why 
need I throw away ray money in teaching 
my sons Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, which 
Mr. Collett, whose authority is unexcep¬ 
tionable, says, are “ worse than useless." I 
will put them* to writing, and arithmetic ; 
and, if they chase to be “ learned,” let them 
read the ancient classics, and study history, 
which have been both copiously translated 
into our own tongue. Depend upon it, this 
would be the case more or less, according to 
the different tempers of individuals : and the 
inhabitants of Britain, with a lew excep- 
lions, would fall from that high rank which 
they have long held, and which they still 
maintain in the European scale of classical 
literature, and would degenerate into pitiful 
creatures, fit only to scrawl at desks, to keep 
shops, or to fill the places of ignorant and 
miserable peasants.—There is nothing which 
cultivates the mind more than the mere stu¬ 
dy of the learned languages [supposing then* 
to be not even directly useful, which, by the 
by, can be possible in very few cases.) By 
studying these, the memory is strengthened, 
the judgment is exercised, and the taste is 
cultivated. The grammar of our own tongue 
can never be 'sufficiently understood till ice 
are acquainted with universal grammar. 
Novi’', it is as impossible to derive a know¬ 
ledge of universal grammar from the mo¬ 
dern languages, as it is to understand the 
principal of Newton without the elements of 
geometry. Univeisal grammar comprehends 
the construction of all languages both an¬ 
cient and modern ; and, without a know¬ 
ledge of the former whose construction is so 
peculiar, and which are the foundation of 
universal grammar, its beauty £annot be per¬ 
ceived, nor its generality understood.—The 
languages are the channels by which inlbr- 
mat. on is conveyed from one man, from one 
nation, and from one age to another. A 
truly learned man, to carry on the metaphor,' 
must be able to swim down thft.se channels 
whose streamsareNjuiet and limped from the 
smoothness which the long running ot the 
watoi has produced ; as \ydi as to be carried 
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4bwn a rough and hoarse-sounding current, 
which has newly broke out, and which rolls 
In torrents amid the rock&over which it runs. 
He must, having felt the smoothness of the 
old-run channels, clear away the sand, and 

S avel, and hew down the protuberances of 
e rocks of the new channels, which unpo¬ 
lished, render their waters rough and dis¬ 
agreeable ; and must have it in his power to 
drink from t/le eld fountains, in order to 
quench that thirst which the waters' 1 of the 
new are unable to remove. «To speak plain¬ 
ly, he must be able to consult the ancient 
languages for those numerous and most va¬ 
luable branches of knowledge, which are 
there only ts be found; and, he must, by 
imitating the style and spirit of the ancient 
classics, which are the archetypes of all the 
elegance and taste of modern composition, 
endeavour to acquire that purity of diction, 
and taste of fine writing, for which we ad¬ 
mire the Greeks and Romaps. If tins man 
attempts to make those acquirements ly imi¬ 
tating our modern classics only , he places 
himself in a predicament exactly similar to 
that of a portrait-painter who copies from an 
old picture instead of drawing from the life. 
—Of the various and numerous arguments 
which I might adduce. I shall only give you 
another, which I consider more cogent, and 
unanswerable than any which I have stated. 
For wise ends, it has pleased the Omnipo¬ 
tent Creator to “ confound men’s language, 
" that they may not understand one ano- 
" thers speech:” but his kind Providence 
has provided, as he has done similarly in 
most other cases, a remedy for this “ confu¬ 
sion" in the very confusion itself. It is ad¬ 
mirably ordered that the more modern are de¬ 
rived from the more ancient languages; and, 
it is more than probable, that, were we able 
to follow the etymology, they might all be 
traced up to the same comrdon origin^— 
Hence, what are called fhe learned lan¬ 
guages, are in a great measure the roots of 
the modern European tongues. By making 
ourselves masters of Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, we therefore, purchase, or rather ac¬ 
quire gratuitously, the essence [so to express 
it] of our comparatively modern jargons ; 
or, while we make ourselves adepts in the 
ancient languages, we, at the same time, be¬ 
come masters in a great measure of all that 
are derived from them. A person skilled in 
the ancient languages, when he wishes to 
learn those spoken now, has only to get a 
few vocables and idioms, and his work is ac¬ 
complished. The superiority of boys from 
only the Latin school, over girls, who are 
not so educated, in studying French, Italian, 
Of Spanish is universally known. How pre¬ 


posterous is it, therefore, to neglect the study 
of the learned languages, and to bestow those 
pains in acquiring one of the modern jargons 
which would at once have introduced us to 
all the beauties of ancient literature; and 
have put us in possession of a key to most of 
the modern languages. How preposterous 
and fallacious I must also say, till I see your 
not-to-be-answered arguments, is that pro¬ 
position that <r the dead languages are im- 
“ properly called ^earned, .and as a part of 
“ general education are worse thalt uieless." 
—■—To cover the rear of my reasonings, I 
shall terminate them, and this letter [the 
length of which I hope you will excuse] 
with a quotation from the writings of the late 
very* learned and sagacious Mr. Dalzel, the 
bare authority of whose name might have 
precluded the necessity of any argument. 
Speaking of the learned languages, he. ele¬ 
gantly observes, “ quilus apud nos deficien - 
*' tibus cito deficiet omnes doctrina politico, 
“ iisdem vigentibus, omnes etiam artes quae 
“ ad humanitatem pertinent una vigebunt.” 

-1 am. Sir, your respectful and benevo- 

leut reader and correspondent,-J. B.— 

Scoto Britannus. 

P. S. This letter I submit to your can¬ 
did perusal and disposal. I must most ear¬ 
nestly and respectfully beg that you will ex¬ 
cuse any too great freedoms, into which I 
may have been intruded by the very lively 
sense which I have of the danger which your 
doctrines on this subject threaten to the 
^afety of Britain, and to the general welfare 
of modern literature. - -—- Mid Lothian, 
April s'. 


“ LEARNED LANGUAGES.” 

No. 20. 

Sir,- - If I have no other merit, I shall 

have at least that of brevity. I do nut mean 
to enter the lists, but merely to correct the 
mis-statement of a very smart correspondent 
in your number of the 28th of March, who 
subscribes himself Attalus: a-correction I 
grant you of little influence on the result. 
He states three of the greatest writers of mo¬ 
dern Italy, Dante;* Petrarch, and Boccace, to 
have been totally unacquainted with Greek, 
and so little with Latin, that in its practical 
influence it amounted to nothing. I learn, 
•hpwever, ffom the last volume of Gibbon’s 
History that Boccace was taught Greek by 
Leontius Pilatus, and attained in it such pro¬ 
ficiency as to execute a prose translation of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. And with respect 
to their Latin acquisitions, let works bear 
witless: all the three wrote much in that 
language; the two last more than an ordi¬ 
nary reader could master in half a life time- 
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Nay, to the extent of their intimacy with the 
classics, and the spirit of imitation it*en- 
gendered, Hnme> ascribes their want of na¬ 
tive simplicity. Even Dante, the least scho¬ 
lastic of the three, as we learn from Boc- 
cace, was most familiar with Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, Statius, and the other celebrated poets, 
and, not satisfied with perusing, endeavour¬ 
ed to imitate them, *(" famigliarissimo di- 
venne di Vergilio, d[| Qrazio, di Ovidio, di 
Stazio e di ciascuno altronoeta famoso, non 
solamentd* avendo caro H conoscergli, ma 
ancora s’ingegno d'imitarli) j” was equally 
familiar with the Roman historians and phi¬ 
losophers ; and long hesitated between wri¬ 
ting his celebrated poem in Latin or Italian, 
having actually once begun it in Latin, of 
which Boccace gives a specimen. (See 

Vita e Costume di Dante del Boccacio) - 

Attalus asserts that their knowledge of the 
classics must hatfe been very imperfect, be¬ 
cause Livy, Sallust, and part of Cicero were 
then unrecovered. I confess my informa¬ 
tion on this subject is very defective; but 1 
shrewdly suspect that of Attains, notwith¬ 
standing his reference to the Abbe de Sade* 
(which seems to be of a piece with that of 
my friend Anacharsis to Locke) to be equal¬ 
ly if not more defective. For 1 can place as 
much reliance on Gibbon as on Attalus, and 
he telTs me, “ that, ip the familiar society of 
Cicero and Livy, Petrarch had imbibed the 
ideas of an ancient Patriot and,speaking 
of Petrarch’s friend Rienzi, he says, “ The 
“ study of history and eloquence, the wri-, 
“ tings of Cicero, Seneca, Livy, Caesar, 
" and Valerius Maximus elevated above 
“ his equals and contemporaries the genius 
“ of the young Plebeian." And, 1 believe, 
the Abbe de Sade informs us, that more of 
Cicero was perused by Petrarch, than has 
come down to us, consequently by his friend 
and Contemporary Boccace. Both Gibbort 
and Attalus cite the Abbe de Sade; and 
there appears to be this small difference be¬ 
tween them,’ that Gibbon actually read this 
author, and Attalus has heard of him. In 
no other manner can I account for so many 
blunders in so few words. IPX have paid Is. 
fqf the postage of this communication, I am 
notwithstanding, sensible enough of its un¬ 
importance ; and it would be cruel (o tell me 
thac^bols and their money are soon parted.* 

G. N.— Leith, April 4, 1787 . „ 

. FOREIGN OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


Continental Wah. — Thirty-third Bul- 
. letin of the Grand French At my.. 

-Berlin, Nov. 17 , 1800'.-The annixed 

suspension of arms was signed yesterday, at 
GharJottenburgJ*. The season is rathetfjad- 


vanced. This suspension of afms settles 
the quarters of the army. Part of Prussian 
Poland is thus occupied by the French ar¬ 
my, and part of it is neuter.—His Majesty 
the Emperor of the French, King of Italy, 
and his Majesty die King of Prussia, in con* 
sequence of negociations opened, since the 
23d of October last, for the re-establishment 
of the peace so unhappily interrupted be¬ 
tween them, have judged necessary to Agree 
upon # suspension of arms; and, for this 
purpose, they have appointed for their pleni¬ 
potentiaries, to wit, his Majesty the Emperor 
of the French, King of Italy, tne General of 
Division, Michel Duroc, Grand Insignia of 
the legion of Honour, Knight ef the Orders 
Of the Black Eagle and Red Eagle of Prussia, 
and of Fidelity of Baden, and Grand Marshal 
of the Imperial Palace: and his Majesty the 
King of Prussi’a, the Marquis of Lucchesini, 
his Minister of State, Chamberlain and 
Knight of the Orders of the Black Eagle and 
Red Eagle of Prussia, and General Frederic 
William de. Zastrow, Chief of the Regiment 
and Inspector General of Infantry and 
Knight Of the Orders of the Red Eagle and 
of Merit; who, after having exchanged their 
full powers, have agreed upon the following 
articles:—Art. I. The troops of his Majesty 
the King of Prussia, who are at present upon 
the right bank of the Vistula, shall assem¬ 
ble at Kocnigsberg and in Royal Prussia from 
the right bank of the Vistula. —— II. The 
troops of his Majesty the Emperor of the 
French, King of Italy, shall occupy the part 
of Southern Prussia which is on the right 
bank of the Vistula as far as the mouth of 
Bug, Thorn, the fortress and town of Grau- 
dentz, the town and citadel of Dantzic. the 
towns of Colberg and Lenczyc, which shall 
be delivered to them for security; and in Si¬ 
lesia, the towns of Glogau and Breslau with 
the pprtion of Ihat province which is on the 
right bank of the "Oder, and the part of that 
situated on the left bank of the same river, 
which will have for limit a line bordering 
upon that river, five leagues above Breslau, 
passing through Ohlau.Tobson, three leagues 
behind Schweidnitz, and without comprising 
it, and from thence to Frey burg, Landshut, 
and joining Bohemia to Lieban.—III. The 
other part* of Eastern Prussia or New Eas¬ 
tern Prussia, shall not be occupied by any of 
the armies, either French, Prussian or Rus¬ 
sian, and if the Russian troops are there, bis 
Majesty the King of Prussia engages to make 
them fall back to their own territory; as 
also not to receive any troops of that power 
into his states, during the time 6f the sus¬ 
pension of arms.--IV. The fortres>es ^of 

Hamdn and Nicnberg, ju well a? those 
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mentioned in Article II. shall be delivered Tkitty-jijlh Bulletin of the Grand Trench 
up to tlte French troopi, with their arms Army. 

and stores, of which an inventory shall be Posen, Nov. 28, 1806 .—The Emperor 
made out within a week after the exchange left fierjin at 2 in the afternoon of the 25th, 

of the ratifications of the present suspension and arrived at Cuscrin on the same evening 

•fat ms. The garrisons of these fortresses about six. On the 26th, he was at Meze- 

shall not be made prisoners of war; they ritz ; and on the 27 th, at 10 at night, he ar- 

shall be allowed to march to Koenigsberg, rived at Posen. The.next day his Majesty 

and they shall*be allowed the necessary faci- gave audience to the various states of the 

lities for that purpose.—V. The negotiations Poles-—Marshal Duroc'continued his jour- 

shall be continued at Charloitenburg, and ney to Osterode, tvhere he found the King 

should peace not follow, the two high con- oft Prussia, who declared to him, ‘ that a 

tracting parties engage not. to resume hosti- part of his states were in the possession of 

lities until having reciprocally given notice the Russians; that he wai”dependentupon 

fo each othej ten days beforehand.-Vi. them; consequently he could not ratify the 

The present*suspension of arms shall be ra- armistice which had been concluded by his 

tified by the two high contracting parties, envoy, because it was not in his power # to 

and the exchange of ratifications shall take fulfil the stipulated conditions.’—The Grand 


place at Graudent^, at farthest*by the 21 st of 
the present month.—In faith of which, the 
undersigned plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present, and have set to it their respec¬ 
tive seals.-Given at Charlottenberg, Nov. 

16, 1806\ (Signed) Duroc, Lucciie- 

sini. Zastrow. , 

Thirty-fourth Bulletin of the Grand French 
Army. 

Berlin, Nov. 23.—We have as yet no ad¬ 
vices that the armistice concluded on the 
17th inst. has been ratified by the King of 
Prussia, or that any excliange of the ratifica¬ 
tion has yet taken place. Mean time hosti¬ 
lities continue, nor will any suspension of 
them take place until the excliange of the 
ratification.—General Savary, to whom the 
Emperor had entrusted the siege of Hameln, 
had, on the 20 th instant, a conference with 
the Prussian generals belonging to the garri¬ 
son, and has made them sign a capitulation. 
Nine thousand prisoners, amongst whom 
are six gcnejals, magazines for 10,000 men, 
with six months provisions, and all kinds of 
military stores, a company hf flying artillery, 
and 300 cavalry, have fallen into our hands. 

-T he only troops which General Savary 

had, consisted of a regiment of light infan¬ 
try, and two Dutch regiments under General 
Dumonceau.—General Savary has this in¬ 
stant set off for Nienbmg, in order to force 
that place to a capitulation. Its garrison is 
calculated at between 2 and 3000 nun. A 
battalion of 'Prussians, 800 strong, who 
formed the garrison of Caeutoschow, on the 
iiontiers of Polish Prussia, capitulated, on 
the 18th, to 150 chasseurs of the 2d regi¬ 
ment, united with 300 Poles, who had ta¬ 
ken up arms and advanced to that place. 
This ganisetu are prisoners of war, and the 
place contains large magazines. 


Duke of 1 Berg, with a part of the cavalry of 
the reserve, and the corps under Marshals 
Davoust, Lasnes, and Augereau, have enur¬ 
ed Warsaw^. The Russian General Ben- 
ningsen, who occupied the place before the 
French arrived, evacuated it on hearing of 
the approach of the French, and that they in¬ 
tended to give him battle.—Prince Jerome, 
with a corps of Bavarians, is at Kalitsch. All 
the rest of the army had arrived at Posen.— 
The surrender of Hameln was marked by 
some particular circumstances.—Besides the 
garrison, it seems that dfter the battle of the 
14th, some Prussian battalions had taken re¬ 
fuge there. Disorder reigned among this 
numerous garrison. The officers were exas- 
'perated against the generals, and the soldiers 
against t'ne officers. Scarcely was the capi¬ 
tulation signed, when General Savary re¬ 
ceived a letter from the Commandant, Gene¬ 
ral Van Schuler, which Jbe very properly an¬ 
swered. In the mean while the garrison 
was in a state of insurrection, and the first 
act of the mutineers was to break open the 
nhagazines where the brandy was deposited, 
and with which they were soon intoxicated. 
In consequence of this situation, the soon 
began ‘to fire upon each other in the streets 
—soldiers, citizens, and officers, pell-mell, 
altogother. Disorder was at its height. Ge¬ 
neral Van Scholer sent courier after counter 
to General Savaty, to request him to take 
possession of the place, even before the ap¬ 
pointed timft. To this the general consent¬ 
ed ; advanced, and entered the place through 
a shower of bullets. He drove all the sol¬ 
diers of the garrison through one of the gates 
into a neighbouring meadow, wherevhe as¬ 
sembled the officers, and gave them to un¬ 
derstand that this behaviour was owing to 
tbei|;relaxed discipline. 
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“ I knowitmay be«said,*that I and tliose with whom I have the honour to act, are no more actuated th$n 
“ those on the other side of the House by motives of a pure disinterested nature, though my conscience 

" acquits me of the *use.” -Speech of Mr. Grev (now Lord Howick) on moving for a reform of 

parliament on the 20th of May, 1797 . 
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TO THE 

FREEAND INDEPENDENT ELECTORS 

OP THE « 

•CITY AND LIBERTIES OF WESTMINSTER. 

, LETTER XIII. * 

Gentlemen, 

' Much’as I fenr, that these letters 

of mine must prove wearisome to you, I 
must beg you to indulge me with your atten¬ 
tion, until I have submitted to you all the 
observations which occur to me, relative to* 
the unconstitutional doctrines, of which the 
recent change of the king’s ministers has 
caused the open avowal and promulgation. 
And fc Gentlemen, I trust, that I shall not 
be thought to have ^ed you much astray from 
the subject wherewith we started} for, now, 
as when I first had the honour to address 
you, the state of the representation of the 
people in parliament, and your interests ant} 
duties, as therewith connected, it is, my wish 
to describe and exemplify. 

In my last letter I deferred giving you my 
opinion respecting the remedy necessary to 
be applied, in order»to remove the political 
evils, which we all see and feeL To speak 
of that remedy, which is at once constitu¬ 
tional, efficacious, and of easy application,^ 
now propose, after having taken a view of 
what passed in the House of Commons, on 
Thursday, tile Qth instant, when a discussion 
took place respecting the pledge, wh’ich, as 
the late ministers assert^ they were called 
upon to give to the king, as the sole condi¬ 
tion, upon which he would suffer them to 
retain their places. 

This discussion arose from the following 
mqjjon made by Mr. Brand * " That it i» 
“ contrary to the first duties of thsj Confi- 
“ dential Servants of the Crown to restrain 
“ themselves by any pledge, expressed or 
‘^implied, from offering to the King any 
advice which the course of circumstances 
“ may render necessary for the welfare and 
“ security of any part of his Majesty’S ex- 
" tensive empire,”- —— This motiftn wa| dis¬ 


cussed for a great many hours, at the end of 
which, as it appears from the report in the 
newspapers, a division took "place, when 
'there were for thfi motion 226, against it 
258; and, of course, the new ministry, at 
the head of whom is the Duke of Portland, 
had a majority of 32 ; though, as you must 
have observed. Gentlemen, that, while these 
ministers were out of office , they were una¬ 
ble to obtain, at their utmost need, more 
than about 60 votes! What! what in all 
the world could have produced this sudden 
change !* what could have induced so many 
members, who constantly voted with the late 
ministers, now to vote with their successors i 
Mr. Perry has positively asserted, that the 
present parliament was chosen as fairly, and 
with as much freedom on the part of the 
'people as have ever prevailed at the choosing 
of any parliament, since parliaments were 
known in England 1 He has, Gentlemen, 
positively asserted this; and, the conclusion, 
according to him, must be, that the majority 
aforesaid arose purely from the impulse of 
conscience in the honourable gentlemen com¬ 
posing it, who, of course, were convinced 
that Mr. Brand's motion ought not to pass, 
and, that the late ministers, whom they had 
so long given their support, to, were, at last, 
in ttye wrong. • The result before-mentihped 
must, too, have convinced Mr. Perry, that he 
was much mistaken, when he called tpe new 
ministers “ adventurers for place, without 
“ talents, and without interest in thotcoun- 
“ try, men of notorious imbecility and fla- 
“ grant subserviency for, if this descrip¬ 
tion had been true, would they have obtain¬ 
ed; in the very first division, a majority over 
men of such great talents, and that, too, you 
will please to observe, inapailiament chosen 
so very fairly and freely, as not to yield, in 
this respect, to any parliament ever before 
chosen in England? Time is a great teacher, 
and, if he has not yet sufficiently instructed 
Mr. Perry, that gentleman will, I hope, now 
have the candour to thank me pfiblickly, for 
the consolation, &hich I endeavoured to give 
him, for the balm which I strove to pour 
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into his •woandedsoul, through my Register 
of the 4th instant/ I foujid him alarmed at 
the prospect of a dissolution of the parliament; 
-I found his imagination disturbed by the dread 
of a ferftwnt ip Ireland, where he appeared 
to foresee, that the people would rise in a 
PjaM in favour of the late ministers; I found 
him, (shocked at the idea of “ a corrupt traffic 
ip Woughfc.” which, as he asserted, would 
be resorted to, I found him seized with 
horror, at the prospect of new agitations in 
Middlesex and Westminster; I found his 
loyal heart sinking within.fiim at the thought 
of that * r jubilee of licentious debate,” to 
which a dissolution might give rise amongst 
US Jacobins and Let cllers,. To assuage thesq 
torments of his anxious and purely patriotic 
mind, I used, my utmost exertions to con¬ 
vince him, that, for the purpose alluded to, 
namely, the gaining of a majority over to the 
new ministers, a dissolution would not be 
pecessary. 1 reminded him (and I was 
ashamed to think it necessary to remind him) 
that reason and reflection were the characte¬ 
ristics of man, as contrasted with the brute 
creation ; that these faculties, which were 
possessed, in a greater or less degree, by all 
men not shut up in a mad-house, were, 
doubtless, possessed by the members of par¬ 
liament, who, I besought him to remember, 
■were neither stocks nor stones. I pointed 
out to him the almost irresistible powers of 
eloquence, especially of a certain sort, em¬ 
ployed upon politicians of a certain stamp; 
and, my conclusion was, that the opportuni¬ 
ties for private interviews, for the sweet con¬ 
verse of souls, which would be afforded by a 
prorogation, particularly during the summer 
months, wheu our law-givers would, of 
com.se, retire to commune with wisdom and 
conscience in solitude ; my conclusion was, 
that such Opportunities might lead to tho 
producing, in the miuds o(.the member,s, or, 
at least, of many of them, a way of thinking, 
which would indpee them to vote for the 
new ministers, especially as these latter were 
engaged in protecting the royal conscience 
, from violation, a point upon which we well 
know, that the members of the House of 
Commons are uice c in the extreme. The 
■event of the debate, of which I am now 
about to attempt an analysis, has proved, 
that I was perfectly right; or, that, if I 
*rred at all, it w'as in supposing that a prom¬ 
otion was necessary far die purpose in view; 
.or, m*the short space of ten days, without 
scarcely any opportunities for the sof t powers 
' «f persuasion fp operate; without any time for 
a tiietpent or cogititiiou ; jyi'liout any other 
» t d than that of their intuitive wisdom and 
Mogrity, their perspicacity and decision uf 
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character, they, as it, were from sudden vhspv- 
ration, at once gave their votes on the side 
of the new ministers. But! Gentlemen, in 
place of thaukiog me for having, and, as it 
now appears, with sucli correctness of rea¬ 
soning, endeavoured to quiet his fears of the 
effects of a dissolution; in place of thanking 
me, Mr. Perry lias, in>his oblique way, most 
outrageously abused me. Nay, whicli.must, 

I think, surprize yoli -greatly, he has, in all 
possible ways, expressed his disappointment, 
hisf mortification, and liis rage, that the new 
ministers have obtained a majority without 
a dissolution, rather than which, as it, now 
appears, he would have seen the dreaded 
“ ferment in Ireland,” and even the much 
more dreaded “ jubilee suspension of autho¬ 
rity” over us Jacobins and Levellers in Mid¬ 
dlesex aad Westminster. Leaving Mr. Per¬ 
ry, for the present, we will now proceed to 
the debate. 

Mr. Brand, in i>icfaciiig his motion, is 
reported to have said: “ When he per* 
“ ceived that pledge* had been demanded 
“ from the late ministers which were dau- 
“ genius to the constitution, inimical to the 
interests of the country, and subversive of 
the prerogatives ot the crow n, he felt him¬ 
self bound to confine his motion to that 
point. Tin adv iqc to his majesty, to de¬ 
mand from iiis ministers a written pledge 
that they would abstain from giving him 
adv it e upon mbjccts of impoi lance to the 
scent ity of the empire, must have origi¬ 
nated with persons who had no regard to 
thorights of that house, nor the preroga¬ 
tives of the crown. His majesty had lull 
discretion to dismiss his councillors, and to 
choose others in their place, but he could . 
limit the range of advice which they 
might give him, and for which they were 
to be responsible according to the consti¬ 
tution. Where were they to losk for 
“ responsibility for misrule, misconduct, or 
“ mismanagement of the public affairs, if 
“ such a pledge were to be given ? Where 
“ was blame to attach for gi levances, upon 
“ which ministers might have given a 
“ plddge, not to give any advice to his ma- 
” jesty ? Ministers might be men of great 
” character and exalted name, but after 
“ giving such a pledge, they would not 
l “ dare to advise their sovereign on inch 
“ subjects, ft Would not be becoming in 
“ him to delineate the outline of the con- 
“ stitutional principled upon this point. If 
“ they were doubtful, it might be proper 
” fop him to endeavour to ascertain them $ 

II bdt these principles were admitted, recog- 
“ owed, andjupported by the constitutional 
“ law of the land. Ike oath of a privy 
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,r councillor, as reported by Sir Edward 
" Coke, bound jiim to advise his majesty to 
*' the best of his judgment upon all matters 
tc connected with the interests of his realms, 
“ without exception or partiality, and also 
with secrecy, and not to publish byword 
“ or letter what passed in council. The 
" present oath, which was only a translation 
of the old oath, was equally binding upon 
" the privy coupcillbr. But if a privy coun- 
“ cillor was to subscribe? to any pledge to 
“ restrain his advice, he would sign judg- 
” ruent upon the violation of his oath to his 
” king, his country, and his God, He 
" would be ashamed to argue what he con- 
” sidered as the axiomatic law of the*con> 
".stitution ; but as there might be some 
" who might admit the principle, whilst 
“ tljey advised the infraction of*it, who 
" might allow she law of the constitution, 

“ J?iu recommend -its subversion, he thought 
“ it would be right to declare that law. He 
“ had contined himself to the immediate 
“ effects and future dangers of the. proceed- 
“ ing that had taken place, and did not, 
" mean to go into any consideration of the 
" measures of the late administration, their 
attention to the liberty of the subject, and 
“ to the rights and comforts of the people, 

“ nof of the benevolence that characterised 
" their act for thf abolition of the slave 
tf tiade. When the constitution was in 
“ danger, he thought it not right to depart 
“ from the immediate question, and, there- 

“ fore, should conclude with moving.”- 

As Mr. Brand did not think projter to go 
into any account of the “ attention which 
“ the late ministers paid to the liberty of 
ri subject nor wjll we lose our time 
in endeavouring to find out what the 
abolition oj the Slave Trade could pos¬ 
sibly have to do with the pledge demanded of 
the king's servants; but, I cannot refraih 
from observing, as I frequently have done 
before, that the abolition of the Slave Trade 
will, at best, do no good to the people of 
this country, except, indeed, in the way 
pointed out by Sir Thomas'Tijrton, thqf, by 
thawing the trade into the hands of the 
French, we might thereby the sooner fill up 
the pleasure of their iniquity, and, of course, 
bring down the vengeance of heaven upon, 
them; an idea of which it is difficult to say, 
whether it had"its origin in legislative wis¬ 
dom, Christian charijfy, or pious devotion; 
but, I^hink, it Will be unanimously agreed, 
that Sir Thomas's is a way of fighting the 
French perfectly original; and, seeing, that 
he has taken up the affairs of India, 1 really 
do not despair of hearing him proposi to 
throw out manifold sins in that country‘p o 




| into the' measure of our enemjfstnmsgriji- 
! sions. To come, back to tbe debate j T 
think, that.Mr. Brand, if the above report of 
his speech be correct, confounded the offices 
of privy-councillor with that of the office 
of minister, or servant of the king. At the 
time when Sir Edward Coke wrote his fa¬ 
mous book upon the laws of England, tie 
king had-nothing belonging <o him 1 resem¬ 
bling in the most distant degree what we 
now call a ministry; and; indeed, it was not 
until after the Revolution, at which time 
the Whigs, as they are calledj'began to rule 
in a body, that such a thing as is now called 
a ministry existed. The duty, of a privy- 
councillor is to adsise the king in .all* mat¬ 
ters whatever, and at all times, whether he 
hold any other office under the Crown, or 
not. The privy council, .which, by way of 
eminence is called The Council, Is a thing 
known totheconstitution of our government; 
and is, perhaps, nearly as ancient as the 
parliament itself. The Cabinet Council is a 
thing qnitd unknown to that constitution : 
and, until very lately, has never been named 
in the'parliament. It was not as members 
of the privy council, that the king demand^ 
ed a pledge of the late ministers. Thty 
were, indeed, members of the privy coun¬ 
cil ; but, there are forty, or more, members 
of that council; and, if the pledge had beeb 
demanded of them, as such, it would, of 
course, have been, by implication, at least, 
demanded of the whole of tbe members of 
the Council. But, and this puts the matter 
in a light pot to be misunderstood, of the 
late ministers it was demanded to sign the 
pledge, or to give up their places. They 
refused* the demand; they were dismissed 
from their places; but; still they are prii'y 
councillors ; from the privy council they are 
not dismissed » they may still’ give their 
advicb, as privy councillors, upon all mattei 
whatever: and tlijs clearly shows, that the 
pledge was demanded of them merely as 
servants of the king. Whether they, being 
also privy councillors, could, without 4 vio¬ 
lation of their privy councillor’s oath, have 
given the pledge, is another matter, but. 
Gentlemen, as the ministers bad, at the 
mere suggestion of the king, abandoned the’ 
only measure, at which the pWdge pointed; 
as they bad given wav here, as they had ac¬ 
tually withdrawn a bill which they have de¬ 
clared to be absolutely necessary- to the safe¬ 
ty of the nation ; as they, who liad Intro¬ 
duced this bill amidst the applauses of the 
House of Commons, could, at l$e bare ex¬ 
pression of the king’s disapprobation* do 
this, notwithstanding their oaths as privy 
councillors, one can hardly set* why they 1 
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»boul 4 ,ia 7 '*och stress upon that oath, as an 
obstacle to their proposing to the king any 
other such measure; unless, indeed, we are 
inclined to admit, that, so curious is the 
nature of this oath, that it binds you to ad¬ 
vise what it permits you to abandon the very 
next momeht. In their minute of council, 
they claim ar right to submit to. the king 
whatever measures they may think requisite 
Jfor tfiegood of the country. What jvas the 
use of this minute? They possessed the 
Tight The king had expressed no doubt of 
it j and the minute had do meaning at all, 
if it did not mean, that, though they had 
abandoned the particular measure now, they 
were-resol veil to renew it again. “ So far 

from that," says the king, *' I demand of 
t( you a pledge, that you never will renew it 
" again.” This pledge they cannot give j 
their oath will nob let them; but, the very 
same oath leaves them free to abandon the 
measure the moment they have advised it, 
if they find it grating to “ the personal feel¬ 
ings of the king.” Observe kere, again, 
the nice discrimination of their consciences, 
which will not* suffer them to abstain from 
giving advice , on account of the feelings of 
the king ,* -but which, for the sake of sparing 
* those feelings, will freely suffer them to pre¬ 
vent that advice from having any effect, 
Under this view of the subject, I should have 
seen no necessity for the adopting of Mr. 
Brand’s motion, and I really wonder, that 
•uch a motion should have been supported 
by men, who had expressed such extreme 
Sensibility ^towards the “ feelings of their 
gracious master," that being, 1 think, the 
phrase recently most in vogue amongst them. 
It is truly astonishing that men, who, while 
in place, could, out of pure regard for the 
feelings of the king withdraw a bill from 
before parliament, Which bjll they thought 
indispensably necessary to^he safety of the 
nation, should, the moment they were out 
of place, have supported a motion, declaring 
that which the lung had demanded to be 
contrary to the first duties of his ministers, 
than which nothing more hostile to the feel¬ 
ings of the king could 1 think well have 
been imagined, , 

So much fpr the merits of the question 
before the$Jouj>e; but, there were some 
other topics, which arose during the debate, 
upon which, Gentlemen, I must request 
your -permission to offer a few short remarks, 
as tending, either directly or indirectly, to¬ 
wards the elucidation of the great point which 
I always epdeavour to keep in view, and 
In which alone either you*or I have any real 
jDnwrest.-— <r Ma.r M&uaice Fitzoebald 
f ' Was of opinion, that there was not a single 


“ sentence in the resolution, nor a single 
" part of the conduct of ministers, which 
“ derogated from the prerogative of the 
tc crown. If the prerogative had been in- 
“ fringed, it had been infringed by those 
“ who would destroy the responsibility of mi- 
“ nisters. He entered into an examination of 
“ the recent proceedings of the late adminia* 
“ tration, and contended, that had they 
“ acted differently, they would have been 
“ guilty of a dereliction of their,,trust. It 
“ ( was an administration of talents, of con- 
” sideration, and possessing the confidence 
of the country. By every-man in the rm- 
“ pire, therefore, it was to be lamented, 
“ that the services of such men should be 
“ lost to the country. He desaibed the 
“ state of Ireland as very hazardous, deprecUt- 
“ ed tli,e total ignorance, and even, he feared, 
“ the apathy, on this subject, and wished 
“ that he was of sufficient importance to 
“ rouse the attention of the House to'the 
“ consideration of this question, namely, 
“ whether they would command the services 
“ of four or five millions of people, or 
“ hazard their enmity ."—This speech, as 
curtailed by the reporters, is very short, but 
full of matter ; and, to say the truth, those 
reporters are exceedingly clever and judicious 
at this work of curtailing. They frequently 
sit sweating under a speech of several hours ; 
and then down they clap all the substantial 
parts of it in half as many minutes; inso¬ 
much that some very shrewd inen have been 
«of opinion, that it would be of great conve¬ 
nience, jf the several orators were to com¬ 
mune with the reporters before hand ; but, 
this opinion, if acted upon, would not only 
put an end to parliamentary oratory, but. 
would very little comptfrt with the dignity of 
either House, and we know, from Pitt and 
Lord Howick, that that is an object of great 

"importance.-Taking Mr. Fitzgerald's 

points in their due order, our attention is 
first attracted by the anxiety expressed by 
the honourable gentleman, lest it should be 
thought, that the motion tended, even in the 
smallest degree, To derogate from the pre¬ 
rogative qf the crown ; and, we have, indeed, 
observed, from the beginning to the end ot 
the discussions, both in doors and out of 
doors, relying .to the dismission of the mi- 
* nisters, the most earnest solicitude omtbeir 
part, and on the part of their partisans, to 
deny, that, in any respect whatever, they 
were not submissive enough to the king. 
" They did,” said Mr. Perry, “ they "did 
“ withdraw the bill the moment they found 
” it unpleasant to the king. They did not 
" gish for parliament to controul his will. 
" IJvYe assert, we boldly assert,” (pray; ob- 
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serve "‘the extent of ttys boldness), *f we 
“ l-oUty assert, that the ministers, in the 
“ minute of council, did not claim the right 
t( of submitting to parliament such mea- 
“ Bures as they might deem indispensably 
“ necessary to the safety of the nation, but 
“ to the king only and, this was the bur- 
den of Lord Howick’s famous complaint; 
he complained, that he and his colleagues 
had been scandalously misrepresented by a 
news-pap^r lileller (mark, and remember 
the terrible word) 5 and, what was jhis 
scandalous, this libellous misrepresentation ? 
Whj, that Lord Howick and his colleagues 
(all members of parliament, observe) had, 
in words, asserted their right to submit to 
parliament whatever measures they might, 
from time to time, deem indispensably 
necessary to the safety of the count»y. This 
was*lhe libellous misrepresentation of them, 
wjjo had only asserted their right to submit 
such measures to the king alone, being ready, 
of course, to abandon them, if they found 
them unpleasant tojrim. Against this mis¬ 
representation it is that they have solaboured 
to defend themselves in the eyes of English-* 
men, whom they are, nevertheless, surpriz¬ 
ed to find totally indifferent as to their fate. 

— -With regard to the effect which the 
pledge would have had in “ destroying the 
*f responsibility of ministers,” as the speech 
before us seems to apprehend, that would be 
an alarming evil indeed! We have seen 
how real, how efficient, how active this 
responsibility is in practice, and Mr. James 
Perry has, within this week or two, given 
us the modem theory of it, which is this, 
that “ resolutions of censure, andimpeach- 
“ ments, arenow become obsolete ; that they 
“ can never have plkce but in the feverish fits 
“ of the constitution; and that, when the 
“ constitution is in its healthful state, the real 
“ responsibility of ministers consists in this, 
“ that, when they lose the confidence of 
“ parliament, they must quit their places." 
And that is ail! That is the whole-history 
of the famous responsibility, of which we 
have heard so much, and which Mr. Maurice 
Fitzgerald is afraid would be destroyed by 
the precedent of ministers giving a pledge 
to the king not to offer him advice contrary 
to his wishes. If the doctrine pf Mr. Perrj 
be Ae right doctrine; and, we may pre¬ 
sume, that it is the doctrine of my Lord 
Howick and his colleagues, what will the 
nation lose by the destruction of this re- 
. sponsibility ? Besides, we now see that the 
thing is going on at full swing ; for tfle late 
' ministers lost the Confidence of parliament, 
as it has been proved, clearly proved, ppon 
the last division; they lost their places* too; 
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and there was the ultimate end 
effect of the respraisibility, Now, non® of 
your shuffling, fir. Perry; here we have 
you fastget out of the hobble if you can. 

-Of that universal lamentation, which 

Mr. Fitzgerald talks of, as arising from 
the dismission of the late ministers, and 
of the apathy which he perceives to exist 
upon the subject of that dismission, which * 
are, doubtless, perfectly reconeileabie m his 
mind, we will speak, after we have spent a 
moment or two'in admiration of the asto¬ 
nishing effect, wliich he seems to suppose 
the bill recently withdrawn would have pro¬ 
duced; no less than that of commanding 
,the services of fouj or five millions of peo¬ 
ple. Now, though 1 cannot possibly see 
any harm that the bill would have done, ex¬ 
cept that of gaining thoge who joined with 
the Pitts in order to stifle your voice at the 
last election; though, the gaining of them 
some degree of unmerited support is all 
the harm that I can see it possible for the 
bill to have produced, I can really see no goad 
that it cpuld have done, or that any otBter 
than a mere visionary projector could have 
anticipated from it. “ Four or five millions 
of people!" ,'Why, including even the in¬ 
fants in embryo, the Roman Catholics in this 
kingdom do not amount to more than about 
three millions ; and, I think, it may be safe¬ 
ly affirmed, tkat, of those three millions, not 
three thousand, at the very utmost, would 
have thanked the king for acceding to the 
measure proposed. " To tranquillize Ire¬ 
land," indeed! Tranquillize two or three 
millions of half-starved, half-naked, half- 
barbarous people 1 To the principle of the 
bill I have nothing to object; but, to ascribe 
to it such amazing practical effects is, sure- 
ly, most strangely to exaggerate. The state 
of Ireland is, yldeed, full as alaVming as the 
late* ministers now describe it; though we 
cannot but recollect, how earnestly they de¬ 
precated all discussion upon the subject, and 
even all allusion to it, no longer than about 
four months ago. Buj,,the discontents, the 
heart-burnings of Ireland, are not to be cu¬ 
red by such means. The giving the Irish 
Catholics what is called complete emancipa¬ 
tion would not, in my opinion, allay those 
discontents for an hour amqpgst the great 
body of the people, though it might gratify 
and even pacify a few of the principal per¬ 
sons of that sect. Since I have understood 
any thing of the matter, I have always re¬ 
mained convinced, that Ireland stands in 
need of something very differed from, a law 
merely to enrich* or ennoble, a few scores of 
men. It is the whole state of Ireland; it is 
the system of governing* Ireland, that all 
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men, when they speak tbeir minds, sa y 
ought to be changed. To refuse the oath ot 
supremacy is the mere test, of discontent at 
other thiftgs. The persons who tcl'use would 
have' some other test, if they had not that. If 
the Pope himself were installed in Ireland, 
the same system of rule still continuing, 
those who now contend for his supremacy. 
Would combing against him. The feelings 
of the people of Ireland are those of a people 
oppressed by their conquerors; but, these 
feelings 3 re not of recent Origin. All that 
they have had at the hands of the present 
"king, at any rate, is concession. They are 
oppressed by numerous ills, arising from va¬ 
rious causes j and, to suppose, that these 
could be cured by heightening the ladder of ' 
promotion fora few officers in the At my 
and Navy is, in my opinion, absurd. One of 
the evils in the suite of Ireland, and one, 
too, of the most mischievous tendency, is, 
the flagrant non-residence of the Piotestant 
clergy; for, even here in England I, for my 
part, know of |ew things so grating to the 
heart of man as the being compelled to yield 
one-tenth part of the produce of his’fields to 
enrich, or, at least, support a person, who 
ought to be continually resident in the pa¬ 
rish, but who never shows his face in it. 
This is a point upon which Mr. Perceval 
stands virtually pledged; and, unless he has 
the same way of getting rid of his pledges as 
Mr. Sheridan and Lord Howick and Mr 
Whitbread and Lord Erskine had, he will 
surely do something in this way. If he can 
enforce residence in Ireland; or, if he only 
does, in Ireland, what his bill of last year 
(which our friends, the reformers, threw out) 
proposed to do in England, he will do more 
towards the tranquillizing of that country, 
than has ever yet been dohe, or attempted to 
be done. That is the path for him to pro¬ 
ceed in, and not in that of <e extraordiyaiy 
exertions of the lam fur, be may, I think, 
count upon it as a certainty, that every such 
exertion will be an exertion in favour of 
France. I, for my part, do not think that 
mere religious concessions to the Roman 
Catholics would do any good! Experience 
has proved, that they have done no good hi¬ 
therto; but, that, in the present state of 
Europe, leaving justice and humanity out of 
the question, poHcy calls for something to be 
done for Ireland nobody will deny. It is 
quite useless to call the Irish by bard names, 
to revile them as malcontents And rebels; 
there they are, they are pretty near to us, 
aud, as we cannot make them cease to exist, 
we must either induce thejn to love ns, or 
make up our minds to have their hatred with 
tail its possible and probable consequences, A 


correspondent of mine, after having very 
ably described the ‘non-efficiency of the 
bill jn question, proposes, as*a grand remedy 
for the evils existing in Ireland, to send Mr. 
Hastings, of all men living, to be the vice- > 
roy of that country! To this I should object, 
because that gentleman was the ruler of 
slaves once in lus life time. But, it is not in 
Ireland, any more than here, (hat a change 
of rulers is wanted ; k m a change in the 
system of rule, by„ which I*do not .mean', a 
change in the name or the fotm of the go¬ 
vernment ; but a change in the manlier of 
conducting it, and especially in the manner 
of raising and expending the public motley ; 
and which change, so far from impairing the 
constitutional strength and permanency of 
the throne, would strengthen and confirm 
them. 'J'liis it is that is wanted. This 
work, which is not the woik of a clay, once 
well begun only, all our apprehensions, and 
dreadful apprehensions they are, about In¬ 
land, would be at an end ; but, unless some¬ 
thing in this way be attempted, we may con¬ 
sider as mere sublimated reveries all the talk 
'about “ extracting the means of defence 

“ from the bowels of discontent.”- Sir 

Thomas Tukton, who, though lie lias ta¬ 
ken in hand the questions respecting Mar¬ 
quis Wellesley, found time to reflect ypon 
the subject of the debate before us, said, 
that “ the late ministers had talked a good 
“ deal about pledges to the Catholics, 

“ though they had not hesitated to postpone 
u* the redemption of their many other 
“ pledges, such as that for a parliamentary 
“ reform , &c. &c. &rc. &c. &c.”——This 
was the blow. Gentlemen, aud not the less 
severe on account of the hand, from which 
it came. Well must you remember, Gen¬ 
tlemen, these pledges. Well must you re¬ 
member the descriptions which the late mi- 
tillers, the famous Whigs, gave of the 
House of Commons, as at present constitu¬ 
ted. Often have I had the book of (heir 
speeches thereon before me; often have I 
taken up the pen to make extracts from it; 
but, as often have. I dropped it again, and 
with still itchifig fingers, threw away the 
book of temptation, when I recollected, tlfat 
Pitt, whose conduct and character they have, 
since they succeeded to his power, so con¬ 
stantly eulogized, saw prosecuted for sedi¬ 
tion, aqd even for treason, those, who, as, 
the judge himself declared, had only en¬ 
deavoured to effect such a reform as Pitt 
had asserted to be absolutely necessary’to th'e 
preservation of any thing like liberty in,. 
England. ’ Yes, Gentlemen, Sit* Thoma$ 
Turton struck them to the heart. It was so 
good; so sweet to the ears of us, who haa| 
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felt the effects of their reforming spirit at 
Westminster and in Hampshire, to hear 
them reminded «of this their great and for-, 
feited pledge. And to hear it come, too, 
not from any of our brethren, the 
Jacobins and ■ Levellers, but from a Pit¬ 
tite, from a partizan of that “ illustrious 
statesman,” from “ a friend of govern meal, 
» of social order, and of our holy religion,” as 
the phrase is with Jo(jn Rowles and Redhead 
York®. If all sense offering was not gone, 
how must*they have lcll'at that moment! 
Making the change of a word or two in flic 
exclamation of the fallen Woolsey, they 
mustlnive said in their hearts: “had we 
“ but served the people with but half as 
“ much zeal as we have eulogized PittAhey 
“ •would not thus hare treated us in the 
. “ wane of our fortunes.” Here is their 
greats si n, and here, too, is the real ?anse of 
their fall. Mr "Fitzgerald seems to think, 
tk* their dismission has spread universal la¬ 
mentation over tiiecountiy; and yet he la¬ 
ments the apathy that prevails. Not one 
sensible and disinterested man laments their 
fall; and the apathy is complete indeed. 
The change has been productive of much 
exultation, on the one side, of much cha¬ 
grin, on the other, and of unprecedented bit- 
t -rncss amongst placc-mcn and placc-hunt- 
m, and also amongst a few honest fools 
who yet, from habit rather than from rea¬ 
son, lend their lungs or their pen:*, to one 
party er the other; but, amongst the people 
at large, it has produced neither sorrow" nor 
pleasure, and the only feeling that has arisen 
from it has been merely that of a momentary 
satisfaction at seeing the late ministers pu¬ 
nished, and that, too, in the most appropriate 
of all ways, for thi'ir political apostacy; 
their eulogizing of Pitt, and their mockery 
of the country for expecting them to act up 
to their professions. They now tell us, af¬ 
ter all their twenty years of professions aiuf 
of pledges; after all the hopes which they 
excited with rtspcct to a reform of abuses, 
and an amendment in our internal Situa¬ 
tion, including every thing jhat is, or that 
ought to be, dear to us; they now tell, us 
thatKhey had, when they came into potver, 
two great objects m view; and what were 
these, forsooth, but the restoring of peace 
to troubled Europe, and the abolition of the 
slave trade, than which the reduction of 
one single sinecure place, the relieving us 
from one single tax-gatherer, would be, be- 
yotfd all* comparison, of more importance 
to us. How ate we to restore peace^ to 
troubled Europe ? The scourge is sweeping 
on, and sweep it will, in spite of usand, 
as *o the abolition of the slave-trade, allow- 
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ing it to be a good, which I deny, it jls 
a good unto us, who have, besides, amongst, 
our own countrymfn and our own colour o£ 
■ skin, a sufficiency of objects for our con*-, 
passion, the number of our English paupers, 
being three times as great as the number of 


slaves in all our West-India Islands. Aye, 
Gentlemen, these were the two great objects 
that they had ii\ view, and it fortunately 
happened that by neither of them would 
any pUJce or emolument have been touched, 
nor any source of* corrupt influence dried up, 
or diminished, kt is so good, it is so just, 
that, after all their praises of Pitt, after all 
their uncalled-for praises of his sheenies and 
his character, after all their abandon ment^ !/ 
the people, they sHbuld have been taunted 
with their apostacy by the Pittites them¬ 
selves, Had they been true to their pro¬ 
mises, had they made a «tand Upon some 
measure for the relief of the people, or for 
the restoration of those rights, of which 
they formerly talked so much, then, indeed, 
would ther^ have been “ universal laments-, 
“ tion” at their dismission ;%ut, the bill, 
upon which they split, even supposing them 
not to have abandoned it, was no such mea¬ 
sure : it was a measure whicli would not 
have been felt by us, while it would have 
added to their own influence. Not a single 
measure, in their view of it, did they pro¬ 
pose, favourable to the people; for even 
their putting a stop to new taxes was, by 
them, intended to perpetuate the system of 
funding and taxing. Of all this they were 
well aware; but they scoffed at our disap¬ 
pointment, mortification, and indignation, 
to which we dared ngt, -and yet dare not, 
give utterance in suitable terms. They said 
in their hearts, “ let them fume; h*t their 
“ anger consume them ; we hate the Pitts, 

“ as much as ev*jr, but we hate them as 
“ rivals tor povAer and emolument, and not 
“ as we hate thflse, who would tear up 
“ corruption by the veiy roots.” Scarcely 
were they seated in their places, when we 
heard them begin to talk of their disregard 
of “ popular thnnour of their resolution 
to do their duty, “ heedless of what un- 
“ reasonable men'might think of them;” 
and their chief supporter, Mr. Perry, has 
treated us with several very serious disserta¬ 
tions upou the danger of listeifing to wild 
theoretic men, who know nothing of the 
difficulties which those have to overcome 
who are burdened with the management of 
state aftairs. The growth of wholesome re- 
foim is, we have been told, like that of ilia 
oak, slow and sure; and thattnone but 
thoughtless hot-headed men could expect 
“ his Majesty’s government” (for that is £ 
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very fashionable phrase) to 4o every thing at 
once. No: we knew $iey could not do 
every thing at once j nay, we might have 
excused them for some part of what they 
did pot do j but, for their doubling of the 
income tax, while, at the same time, they 
added enormously to the pensions of the 
Royal Family and exempted the king's fund¬ 
ed property frprn the operation of the in- 
com'e'tax; for these and for many o\her of 
their acts of commission, and, above all 
others, for their incessant rfraises of Pitt and 
his system, it was impossible for us to find 
* ail excuse. To praise Pitt and the Pitt sys¬ 
tem of taxation and of funding, to vote 
tha»ptyment*of his debts t expressly upon the. 
score of his merits, was so galling, so cruel/ 
so outrageous an insult to us, who had sup.. 
ported them for the very causp that they at¬ 
tacked that same -Pitt and that same system, 
that it is not in the heart of man to forgive 
it. How justly, how fitly, are they punish¬ 
ed, overthrown as they are, not by us, but 
by the followers of Titt, who revile them, 
too, for having attempted to do, though in 
a smaller degree, that which Pitt himself at¬ 
tempted to do! If they had begun by a 
steady adherence to their pledges; if they 
had said, “ have a little patience, and we 
“ will perform'all that we promised you ;” 
had they made a beginning only, we should 
have been patient But, no; they scoffed 
at us. They told us of nothing but their 
power; and, by their acts they showed, 
that they pra ; sed Pitt’s system, because they 
found it to suit their purpose. There is a 
singular fitness in the whole -of their punish¬ 
ment. The Wellesleys form a part of tlieir 
successors. Let Mr. Pauli complain no 
more. He is amply avenged on them for all 
their treatment of him and his cause. They 
took the Hus to their bosom. All those, 
who were willing to be subservient to them, 
they embraced with eager arms j and these 
Pitts it is who have now crushed them, not 
forgetting to revile them for the forfeiture 
of their pledges to us, the people of Eng¬ 
land. 

This appropriate hit of Sir Thomas Tur- 
ton has led me to wander so far from the 
debate, that I hardly know where I left off. 
I• must, however, return to it; for there 
• lire several potnis remaining unnoticed ; and, 
besides, it would be unpardonable, and 
would certainly subject me to a charge of in¬ 
attention to “ dignity,” were I to pass over 
the speech imputed to my lord How ick. 

But, first, let us notice the speech of 
Mr. RomiIly, the late Solicitor General, 
apparently a very able man, and, by all ac¬ 
count, a man of excellent principles. He 


said, "[that, to ckopse his own ministers is, 

" no doubt, the prerogative of the crown. 

,f By that prerogative theMng can call any 
” man he pleases to his councils. Even a 
" man in whom that house has no confi- 
" dence. He may call to his service a man 
" who has been convicted by that house of 
“ a gross violation of {he law, who has been 
" brought to trial and acquitted ; but so ac- 
“ quitted, that notrone of his powerful 
" friends in that house had ever ye£ ventured 
“ to move the rescinding of the resolutions 
" which stood against him ; who could not 
" come into the other house of parliament 
“ without reading in the looks of* men 
“ around him the sentence passed upon 
“ him, and who must still have resounding 
" in his ears the words, " guilty ; upon my 
“ " honour.” But then the ministers were 
“ responsible for that exercise of the * pre - 
“ rogative, otherwise the constitution was 
" no more : the king would be absolute, 
“ and the House of Commons lose its dear- 

“ est privileges.” -Wh«t, then, do the 

dearest privileges of the House really con- 
1 sistin a right of demanding, at the hands of 
some one, an account of the king’s choice 
of his servants ? Is this their dearest privi¬ 
lege ? Verily .it is one of very little impor¬ 
tance to the people. That the speech before 
us .aimed at Lord Melville there can be no 
doubt; but, as often as such allusions are 
made by the Whigs, so often will I remind 
them, that they voted the payment of Pitt's 
•debts, expressly upon the score of his merits, 
and that jthey have, from the day they came 
into power, been constantly eulogizing the 
character and conduct of Pitt, who, all the 
world must agree, w as a full participator in 
all the acts attributed* to Lord Melville. 
.What did Lord Melville do ? What was 
proved against him ? Why, that he suffer¬ 
ed the public mcney to be, for a time,- diver¬ 
ted from the service of the public, and used 
for the profit of individuals. Well, and was 
it not proved to the House, upon the oaths 
of good witnesses, that Pitt was, during 
the time that Lord Melville so acted, appri¬ 
zed bf it ? Nay, was it not also pioved, 
that, in one particular instance he himfelf 
took 40 thousand pounds of the naval mo¬ 
ney, and lent it to Boyd and Benfield, tw-o 
"members oV the then parliament, wi*hout 
interest, without consulting his colleagues, 
and also without causing any minute to be 
made of the transaction ? Forty thousand 
pounds of this very money he lent \o two 
of hits loan-contractors to enable them to 
make good their bargain ; forty thousand 
pounds of the public money, without inte¬ 
rest, to enable two members of parliament 
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to lend that money to thp poor public itself, 
which public had to pay interest for the use 
of its own money so lent to it! All this 
the Whigs well knew; they had it before 
them upon oath; and what did they do ? 
What did these lovers of justice, these talk- 
era about responsibility do? Why, they 
supported; nay they proposed a bill of in- 
^ demnity for the conduct of Pitt, and for 
that bill they unanimously voted in that 
same House of Commons, where they 
were then moving articles of impeachment 
against Lord Melville ! What was the cause 
of this ? Why, it is now known, that they 
were, at that time, negociating with Pitt for 
a share of thepoivcrs and emoluments qf of¬ 
fice ; and unless the powers of Lord Mel¬ 
ville was destroyed, there was no room for 
them. Lord Howick says, as we shell pre¬ 
sently see, that no influence of government 
wag exerted against Lord Melvillle. No j 
the Whigs bad no motive for it after they 
were in power; and so great is tny opinion 
of their Christian charity, that I really be¬ 
lieve they rejoiced at his acquittal. After 
the bill of indemnity for the conduct of Pitt, 

I became, as the public may remember, very 
cool with respect to the case of Lord Mel¬ 
ville; for I held it to be partiality of the 
basest description to take advantage of po¬ 
pular opinion for the purpose of hunting hint 
-dgwn. while Pitt was not only suffered to 
escape, but was complimented an‘d praised 

by the pursuers.-These Whigs do, I 

know, accuse me of impatience, and I con-* 
fess, that I am, in some cases, impatient; 
but of this bad quality they, at any rate, 
have no reason to complain, as, I think, the 
■ public must be convinced. But the public 
know very little of my forbearance. At the 
time just mentioned, I remonstrated with 
them in private, through an infallible chan; 
uel; I represented to them the impolicy as 
well as the injustice of their proceedings; 
at every stage of their political apostacy I 
endeavoured, in the most earnest and yet 
. most respectful manner, to prevent that 
which has finally produced tjieir overthrow, 
and, having, after they came into power, 
obtained an audience of Mr, Fox, I repre¬ 
sented to him the inevitable consequence of 
following the example of Pitt, .namely, the. 
annihilation of not only the party of which* 
he was the head, but also the annihilation of 
all confidence, on the part of the', people, in 
the tl^n existing race of public men. He 
who was, in bis nature, kind and indulgent 
to a fault, who was wonderfully gifted in 
the faculty of perceiving and of judging, 
whose heart and mind were always disposed 
to the right side, and who only wanted, as 


Major Cartwright observes, the resota- 
“ tion to say nay Jo bad men," heard* ate 
with patience and wilfh attention; but I ga¬ 
thered from the arguments he made use of 
to quiet my fears, that he had no longer any 
confidence in his powers of effecting any 
thing great for the country. In answer to 
all the reproaches of the Whigs, I might ap¬ 
peal to the gradual public warnings that I 
gave them; but, I further assert, that', at 
every stage of their dereliction, I remon¬ 
strated privately*^ I told them that if 
their impatience for office produced an 
abandonment of their principles, their power 
would be of short duration, and they would 
fell unregretted. 'Jj,'hat I was right iTMny 
judgment, they may now, perhaps, have the 
justice to say to themselves, if they have not 
the candour publickly to. acknowledge it. 
The cause of .their fall, and especially the 
cause of their falling unregretted, is to be 
ascribed entirely to the compromise that 
they have submitted to in order to obtain 
power and emolument; and,«h! how often 
have I, ppblickly as well as privately, remon¬ 
strated against any and every such compromise 
not only as fatal to the country, but as fatal, 
as totally ruinous, to themselves! ” They 

“ trished to do good, they wished to relieve 
“ the country aye, and Baalam Wished 
to do right, when, for hire, he cursed where 
he should have blessed, and blessed where 
he should have cursed. “ They wished to 
“ do good, they wished to relieve the coun- 
” try but, they made us pay the debts, they 
eulogized the conduct and character, they 
adopted and pursued the system of Pitt. To 
this charge, a charge which 1 will never 
cease to prefer,against them as long as they 
keep their heads above, or as long as they 
shall at times make them appear through, 
the troubled sryTace of politics, T should be 
glad • to hear their answer. I will give it 
publicity equal to the publicity of the 
charge; but, I forewarn them, that they 
must find something far better than the 
pleadings of their advocate, Mr. Perry, 
which amount to neither more nor less than 
an assertion, that a combination of interests 
and a compromise of. principles, amongst 
great men, are, in this “ the healthful state 
“ ot thb constitution,” neo^sary to coun¬ 
ter-balance the power of the throne, than 
which a more detestable doctrine never was 
preached, the people and their representa¬ 
tives being, by such doctrine, totally ex¬ 
cluded from any share in the real pow’ers of 
the state, and no choice being left us but 
that of being, governed by an absolute mo¬ 
narch, or .m aristocracy as absolute, and ten 
thousand times’mere oppressive. 
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In returning, once more to the debate, we 
find, in die speech of Mr. Perceval, the 
new Chancellor of the,,E&tehequer, a miilute 
and Sort of official account of the steps which 
led to the dismission of the late ministers, 
and, as such, it is worthy of particular at¬ 
tention. He said, “ That it would, he con- 
' “ ceived, be convenient in the discussion to 
" consider the measure which had been the 
“ occasion of the dismissal in three stages : 
“First, when the application had been 
“ made for his majesty’s consent to bring it 
in $ secondly, when it *had been brought 
,e in in a shape very different from that m 
“ winch his majesty had understood and sanc- 
" tinned it f and thirdly, when it was with- 
,r drawn, nnd the circuVnstances attending 
" that proceeding. As to the first, it was quite 
" clear thathis majesty could have understood 
r ‘ the original intention only as meant toex- 
" tend the provisions of the Irish Act of 1 /pi 
“ to Great Britan, by means , of clauses in 
“ the Mutiny Act. The first dispatch to his 
“ Majesty, turning otv the anomalies of the 
“ law in Ireland and Great Britain, and on 
“ the obligation of the pledge given in Ire- 
“ land in an extension of the law of that 
“ country to this, and then the use of the 
" words, of the Irish act iu that dispatcli, 
** that is, to grant all commissions, and all 
“ the arguments offered to gain his Majesty’s 
“ consent tended to shew that nothing more 
“ was meant at that time than to extend 
“ that act to this country. This wasrender- 
“ ed still more clear and unquestionable by 
“ the change which was introduced into the 
“ expressions when it began to be in the con- 
“ temptation of the late Ministers to grant 
more than was granted by the Irish Act. 
“ Then the former expression of commis- 
sions was omitted, for it did not apply to 
“ the Staff, »and the words « warrants and 
“ appointments ” were introduced into the 
“ Bill. It was besides to 1 be considered, 
" that it was not till after much reasoning 
f ‘ tliat his Majesty had been induced to 
** withdraw his dissent from the original 
" proposition; and that his Majesty had then 
“ declared, that nothing should ever induce 
“ him to go one step, further. His Majes- 
" ty, at the same time, expressed a hope, 
“ that his forbearance in .this instance would 
" save him frohi being pressed further upon 
u a subject upon which his mind was unal- 
“ terably made up against all further conecs- 
" sion. It was not his Majesty alone that 
" understood the original intention in the 
u limited sense of extending the Irish Act 
** to this country. The person who w'as 
“ employed in Ireland (Mr Elliot) to com- 
" ffumicate with the Cathdics did not feel 


“ himself authorised to give any larger un- 
“ derstanding till f he had referred to his 
" principals for explanation, and the noble 
“ lord employed t6 communicate to his 
“ Majesty (lord Sidmomh,) had understood 
“ it merely as a measure to get rid-of an 
“ anomaly between the laws of different 
'* parts cf the empire. He believed the 
“ noble lord opposite ( Howick ) when he 
“ stated a different understanding on his 
“ own part; but, the right hon. baronet, 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer for Ire- 
“ land, had given,some sanction to the other 
“ belief, when, in opposing the delay of 
“ the proceedings on the bill, which was 
“ urged by some on the ground of the ab- 
“ sehce of the Irish members, the hon. 
“ baronet stated that the bill was already 
“ law Ireland, and already sanctioned by 
“ the Irish members. But there was a still 
“ further sanction in the understanding of 
“ iris Majesty, as three members of the fete 
“ cabinet were under the same difficulty. 
“ (A communication from tho other side, 
“ across the table, only two.) He begged 
' “ pardon ; he thought the Lord Chancellor, 
“ The Lord Chief Justice of the Xing’s 
“ Bench, and the Lord President (Sid- 
“ mouth ) had been dissentient to the exclu- 
“ sion beyond the limits of the Irish ^Vct; 
“ but he found that the Lord Chancellor had 
“ not been summoned on the second day, 
“ and he thought it not so right that thclo,S 
‘ ‘ who had the particular guardianship of the 
“ king’s conscience should have beenomitted 
“ in thefrder of summons ; and still further 
“he thought it right that thedissentient mem- 
“ beisof the council, as well as the con- 
“ sentient should be summoned, in order 
“ that the king might have the benefit of 
“ hearing the opinion of those who cou- 
“ firmed as well as the opinions of those 
‘i‘ who invalidated his principles, with tc- 
“ sped to the church, which were known 
" to have been heretofore unaltered. Ha- 
“ vmg established that when it Was a thing 
“ unknown to some of his majesty’s cabinet 
“ ministers, and j,o the minister in Ireland, 
“ chapged to negociate this particular point, 
“ that 1 it was intended to exceed the Irish Act 
“ of 1793 , it was not extraordinary that 
“ his majesty himself should have been at 
v r loss to understand the extent of the j>ro- 
“ posed,, measure. Here be dosed the first 
“ point of the question, contenting himself 
“ with having clearly established, that his 
“ majesty had no knowledge in the frist in- 
“ stance of its being intended to carry the^ 
“ measure so far as was afterwards propos- 
“ ed. As to the time when the measure 
“ was introduced into tire bouse in its pre- 
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f sent extent, nocoromunication had been > 
e made to his majesty on'that subject till*3d 
‘ March. In the intermediate time, dis- 
' patches had been laid before his majesty, 

‘ stating that the Irish Catholics would not 
‘ be content with the measure then pending, 

‘ without large additional concessions. The 
‘ hope of keeping back the agitation of the 
‘ general PeUtion of*the Catholics, could 
1 not, in the opiuioi\ofcbe lord lieutenant, 

' nor of the lord chancellor of Ireland, 

‘ who was more particularly concerned, 
f be accomplished without granting In 
{ addition to the Officer’s Bill, the situa- 
tioift of sheriffs and members of cor¬ 
porations to the gentry, and the situ¬ 
ations of king’s counsel in the court! of 
Jaw. The dispatch, containing this in¬ 
telligence was certainly sent to th^ king, 
but without any precise notification of 
its meaning; arid here he must say, with¬ 
out any charge oflntention to circumvent, 
or overreach the king, that the want of 
precision and explanation that existed 
was the cause of all, or a great part of 
the difficulties that were found to in¬ 
cumber this question. When the doubts 
arose in Ireland, and the dispatch sent 
back with a view to remove those doubts 
led Jo a more clear disclosure of his ma¬ 
jesty’s mind, it was attempted first to 
modify the pioposed measure to his ma¬ 
ty's wish; but when it was found that 
that could not be done with the satisfac- 
' tion which it was at first proposed to give 
‘ to the Catholics, it was though^ better 
‘ by the advocates of the measure to with- 
* draw it. And bere was a point upon 
f which the late ministers had overlooked 
‘ a material duty indeed. After they had ur- 
1 ged that the importance of this business 
‘ would not admit of its being postponed a 
‘ single day, they had, he would not say # *| 
‘ from the motive, but certainly with the 
c effect of keeping their places, by the od- 
e dest sacrifice that had ever before been 
‘ known, the sacrifice of private feeling to 
‘ public principle. His majesty's late mi- 
f nisters claimed a right, irf withdrawing 
' tfte measure lately before the bouse, 

‘ to state their sentiments strongly in 
f favour of that measure, and of. a 
f general system of favour towards the 
‘ Catholics. This was the strange# plan 
‘ he had ever known; and he wished those 
f who were so anxious to guard against the 
‘ case <Jf a crown, without responsible mi- 
r . nisters, to consider in what situation! we 
‘ should be, if the * ministers in this case 
f were allowed to come down and state their 
Own case against their sovereign, to say 
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they were favourable, and they were rij 
•but his Majesty opposed them, and th 
Were obliged to Concede. Was not that 
the fact ? and he was sure the noble lord 
would support himself in nothing but the 
fact, and every thing he saw and heard 
confirmed the impression be had stated. 
What responsibility then had the house to 
look to ? The late ministers would have 
said, if the pledge had not been required, 
we are strongly for the measure, but -the 
king is strongly against it, and therefore 
we must give vray, In such a situation, 
what responsibility would parliament have 
to look to ? His majesty here contented 
himself upon this too, with* regnptjjjpg 
that his minister^ should have opinions 
dirferent from his, and with lamenting 
the necessity of introducing discussions 
so improper ;’ but when the right of sub¬ 
mitting other measures was insisted on, 
not to combat a mere loose opinion, but 
a settled principle of his Majesty’s mind 
during hgs reign, the houjp would see 
the mischiefs that must result. He was 
ready tt> allow that, abstractedly, ministers 
were not to fetter themselves in the right 
to advise how the prerogative, to give or 
withhold consent to acts of the legislature, 
should be exercised. But the case in 
agitation was a case of bringing forward 
a great, legislative question against the 
crown, with the authority and influence 
of ministers of the crown. It was ridi¬ 
culous to say the king had the prerogative 
of changing his ministers, unless he could 
change them upon certain topics and 
principles, His majesty’s mind was made 
up not to concede further upon this ques¬ 
tion, and further instances could produce 
nothing but agitation and irritation. If 
the minute had been suffered to pass 
without a pledge, an attempt might be 
afterwards made to bring forward the 
measure .again, on the ground, that it was 
“ not contrary to the sanction of the profes- 
“ sion, and acquiesced in. His majesty 
“ therefore required a pledge in writing, 
" that he should not be disturbed with ap- 
" plications which could only produce dis- 
u tress and irritation ; and that pledge at 
“ the present moment, went only to extend 
“ for a little time, the forbearance which 
“ the late ministers were disposed to shew 
“ in conceding the measure lately proposed 
“ by them. When they could not go far- 
“ tlier in that concession, they were bound 
” to no eternity of service, they might re- 
" sign.” * 

Mr. Perceval defended himself and his 
colleagues against the charge of having come 
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into office under a pledge, and also against 
that of having advised t^e king to demand 
a pledge from the late ministers j but of these 
we mast speak after we have heard ray 
Loan Bowfcit, who, as the reporter in¬ 
forms us, rose amidst a loud cry of question ! 
question ! which. Gentlemen, means, “ Let 
** us divide: we want to hear no more.” 
Nothing dismayed, however, and concluding 
apparently, that those who intended to c vote for 
hittfand his colleagues, wfcre impatient so to ch% 
foe noble Lord, after some*prefatory matter, 
said," that it was now confessed, thata pledge 
® had been demanded of the late ministers ; 

but who advised the proposing of the 
“ .jstedge was not acknowledged. But there 
" was no act of the crown for which there 
*' must not be a responsible adviser. Who, 
" then, were responsible for the advising 
the pledge ? Those who gave it effect ; 
the new ministers, the men who con- 
* r trived to poison the royal mind. Yes, it 
** was now well known, and and these were 
“ times to spe-nk plain. Jt was-lord Eldon 
“ who had an audience of his majesty, at 
“ which, without exactly knowing what 
“ had passed, it was easy to sec that then it 
" was that the subject of the pledge was 
“ started. Lord Hawkesbury had also an 
“ audience of his majesty at that conjunc- 
** ture, and that noble lord, in conjunction 
“ with lord Eldon, were employed by his 
“ majesty to consult with the Duke of Port- 
'* land, m framing a new administration. 
“ These noble lords are, then, the responsi- 
“ lie persons-, for they have given effect to 
** the demand of the pledge ”-This, Gen¬ 

tlemen, is the reasoning of my Lord Howick, 
at least so the newspaper reporters of debates 
tell us. But, was there ever any thing farther 
fetched, or less worth the carriage ? What a 
whimsical Yiotion, that soni^ one, other, than 
the king; must be responsible for having 
caused the late ministers to be displaced ? 
Jr was the new ministers who gave effect 
to the pledge, because, forsooth, they took 
the places of Lord Howick and his col¬ 
leagues! But, suppose it bad happened, 
that foe demand of the pledge had been 
advised, supposing it to have been advised by 
any body, which does not appear to be the 
fact j suppose had been advised by some 
one, who had not acceptedof a place in the 
new ministry, what then would Lord Howick 
Have done for a charge of giving effect to 
the demand of the pledge ? The true doc¬ 
trine of responsibility is this, that for all 
measures, adopted by the king, his minis¬ 
ters, for the time being, are liable to censure 
«pd, punishment at the hands of. the two 
Houses of parliament; but, did any man 
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ever before dream of a parliamentary censure 
or impeachment of ministers for having ac¬ 
cepted of their places as such*! If this doctrine 
were acted upon, how is it possible that 
the king should ever change his servants, 
without the previous consent of parliament ? 
For what man would place himself in a 
situation, which would instantly expose him 
to punishment ? In the choosing of his 
servants the act must' necessarily be the 
king's own, without any responsibility any 
where ; nor can there arise any harm from 
this, if the parliament be properly consti¬ 
tuted j for. If the House of Commons are 
convinced, that the king has put foolish or 
wicked men into offices of great trust, they 
have the power, and it is their bounden duty, 
to refuse to suffer any taxes to fie raised* to 
be expcied to the management of such men. 
This is an effectual check, upon the kin% ; it 
is quite as much power as the House of 
Commons ought to possess; it is agreeable 
to reason and to the laws and usages of our 
country, and, at various times, has been 
exercised with complete effect, and to great 
national advantage. It is, indeed, that cause 
to which our forefathers owed those liber¬ 
ties, which, alas ! they bequeathed to us. 
And is it not strange. Gentlemen, font my 
Lord Howick never thought of it ? or, at 
least, that he appeared not to think of it? 
H is Lordship averred, in the closg of his 
speech, that he had no confidence in the pre¬ 
sent ministers. I believe him with all my 
heart, and so, I dare say, you will; but, 
why not, then, proceed in the constitutional 
way ? Why not move to withhold all public 
money from their clutches ? His Lordship, 
whose office now is that of “ an individual 
“ member of parliament," has no confidence 
in “ his Majesty’s confidential seivants,” 
but yet he seems to think nothing at all of 
letting sixty or seventy millions of his con¬ 
stituents’ money pass annually through their 
hands. Yes, my lord, “ these are times 
,f to speak plain,” and I would speak, if I 
dared, upon many* subjects, and particularly 
upon the deeds of the last six weeks of your 
administration”; but, this I dare speak, J.hat 
I remember those deeds, and, remembering 
them, I rejoice that you are no longer sur- 
t rounded by,a majority in parliament; I re¬ 
joice, that that same majority which support¬ 
ed you? motion for reprimanding Mr. Pauli, 
have now, with singular justice, expressed 
their approbation of your dismissiqp from 
office. 

Mr. Canning, now. Secretary of State 
for foreign affairs, concluded his speech, 
and the debate in a strain of moving elo¬ 
quence. He said, " that, whatever might 
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“ be the decision of the House that fl\gbt, j up the motion, then decidingtipon, witfv 
" he thanked God ” ^God, observe'.)— I'other motions of a similar tendency; and 
“ there was an'appeal from the l arof the particularly Ijy one respecting "the threat,” 

“ Commons to the nation. The discussion as it is called, thrown out by Mr. Canning 
“ and correspondence that had taken place in the effusion of heart-melting and mind- - 
•* however, had shewn Iris Majesty to be conv incing eloquence, which, we have jmt 
" not only as competent as any amongst been admiring! A threat! What does Mr. 
“themselves to tl^e discussion -of the .Perry mean by a threat ? Is it to threaten the 

^ “ most important concerns of his empire. House of Commons to give-them an assu- 
“ but also to be in «a ttate of health that ranee of the king's competence and'good 
“ promised many years addition to nearly health ? Or, is it to threaten them to say, 

• “ the half century that he had auspicipusly that it is possible*that their constituents may 
" alseady reigned over this empire, Wh*at- have an oppoit'fhity afforded -itham of re- 
“ ever might be the issue of the division 6r choosing their representatives, or, of choos- 
•* the succession of divisions in that House, ing new ones ? We know, that the House of 
“ his Majesty’s ministers would stanfi hj Commons consists pfthe people’s reprffjacsta- 
“ their sovereign, though circumstances tives; we know, that there'are the same per- 
“* might occur, in which they would find' sons to vote for members that voted last sum- 

• “ it their duty to appeal to the country.” mer ; we know,* that the law forbids, under 

-*It is not for_ me, gentlemen, to dictate heavy penalties, bribery/corruption, treat- 

either to your taste or your feelings; but, ing, or undue influence of any sort, atelec- 
foi^my own part, f think I never read any tions; we know, that every member takes a 
thing more sublime, affecting, or convin- solemn oath as to his qualification in point of 
cing. First, we perceive profound gratitude property, and, of course, ih*t none of the 
towards the Creator for the great blessing member^ so recently chosen can ba deficient 
of being able to appeal from the House of' upon that head. So that it is really hard to 
Commons to the people, convoked, as upon conceive how these people could have dis- 
such occasions we knew them to be, to covered a threat in the speech of Mr. Can- 
give their free and unbiassed suffrages to ning; for, as the seats of the members, we 
their, representatives in “ the great coun- must take for granted, cost them nothing, 
til of the nation,”, as the Morning Post, and as their views, in offeiing therm-elves as 

^vvith ajj|)ropriate reverence, call ■> the parha- candidates, are, as we plainly see from their 

""ffiWtT’Next, and as naturally following several election addresses, purely to be able 
an act of religious devotion, comes an ef- to serve us, to watch over our welfare, to 
fusion of loyalty and personal attachment protect and cherish cutr rights, and paiticu- 
to the king, or “ the sovereign,T as the larly to guard our money; as their views 
modern phrase is, and an assurance to his are so perfectly free from any tinge of self¬ 
faithful commons, that he is as competent as interest, how could the telling of them that 
any of them (and I dare be sworn to the they might probably be dissolved, possibly 
fact) to the management of the concerns of be regarded as a threat, seeing that the ut- 
thelungdom (no, the “ empire’’) at this pre- most extent of the inconvenience of a dis;o- 
sent time; and not only that, but that he is lotion, would b,e’, to some of the members, a 
in a state of health that promises us me£ day or two of visij: to their constituents, and, 
ny years prolongation of a reign, which perhaps, to the far greater.part of then), even 
has hitherto been . so auspicious. Here this slight trouble might be spared, so per- 
I think with great submission however, fectly satisfied are their constituents with 
that Mr. Canning might have closed, their conduct ? Yet, Gentlemen, do the 
without a significant avowal, that the new Wings, and particularly Mr. Terry, ince&- 
ministers might find it necessary to appeal santly rail against this speech of Mr. Can¬ 
to The country, that idea having been before ning ; and, since the House of Commons has 
pretty fiilly expressed. But, Mr. Canning, discovered a majority against them, they . 
is a better judge of these mattery than I am ; rail against that too; and, woqjd you believe 

- and^besides, I have always said, as well of J it, Gentlemen, that this very Mr. Terry, 
speaking as of writing, “give me thai which who, observe, calls us Jacobins and Level- 
“ produces the most effect and, that Mr. lers, published, in his paper of the 13th in— 
Cunning’s speech was rich in this capital stant, an article which be denominates 

• quality" the division, in a few minutes after- “ The Puppet Show,” but in which he evi- 
wards, abundantly proved. So confident dcnlly enough aims at the depicting of poli- 
was Lord Howick ‘of a majority in his fa- ticnl scenes, and which 1 shall here insert for 
vour, that he actually talked, we are told, the purpose of drawing down upon him and 
while the division was going on, of following his writings your just censure and indigruv- 
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tion: “ The Westminster Company of inde- 
**. pendent performers taping lately dissolved, 
“ and it being thought highly desirable to 
'* encourage a taste for pantomime, specta- 
“ cle, melo-drames, legerdemain, and Bar- 
tholomew-Fair entertainments, a new 
" poppet-show has been recently establisb- 
“ ed upon a larger and more expensive scale 
*' than any ever before exhibited. No pains 
•* have been spared to procure the very best 
** automata extant, remarkable for a certain 
“ degree of voluntary ipotion, combined 
" with the'utmost docility, and obedient to 
the slightest touch of the springs which 

" set therp in motion.-A tew friends 

been admitted to u rehearsal, which, 
“ however, from the unfinished state of the 
“ machinery was entitled to every indul- 
“ gence. The ^teatre is in-the foini of a 
** chapel, dimly illuminated by a number of 
“ transparencies, the principal of which re- 
“ present the burning of heretics, assassina- 
“ tion, massacres, a conversation between 
“ the pope ahd the devil, and other subjects 
“ calculated to bring to the recollection of 
“ the spectator, those dark ages when mum- 
“ ming and'puppet-shows were in high re- 
“ pute. The stage, as usual on stich occa- 
“ sions, is furnished with a semi-curtain to 
“ conceal those managers, performers, or 
“ scene-shifters, who either wish to be invi- 
“ sible, or are ashamed to be seen. After 
“ waiting a considerable time, some person 
“ having called out “ manage," a voice 
“ from behind the ctlrbim replied, “ wha 
“ wants me? Mun I be the manager— 
“ Wed, come awa lads, be steady, and 
“ nfind what I say—Recollect what you 
“ are—You are automata, mere puppets, 
“ you are greatly to resemble the idols of 
“ old in \he hands of crafty priests. You 
are to have eyes, but to sec not; ears, but 
“ fo hear not; speak you may, bul like 
“ wise fools, not a word more than is set 
down for you." The voice was here in- 
“ tcrrnpted by some person who seemed to 
“ think these expressions were not intend- 
" ed for the ear of the audience, and who 
“ begged leave to remark that a regular 
" performance wasmot as yet to be expect- 
“ ed, the immediate object in view, being 
“ to inspect the materials and workmanship, 
“ and to see if tlie different figures were 
“ proof against nose-wringing, ear-pulling, 
“ kicks, cuff's, cudgelling, and the usual in- 
'“ digpities to which performers of this class 
“ have been immemortably subject, and 
f* which ernstitute the principal part of the 

“ entertainment-1n this respect, it must 

'* be confessed, the figures hate been manu- 



" factored in a styjeof high perfection;with 
“ faces insensible to sbarnf, and apparently 
“ unconscious of their inferiority, degrada- 
“ tion, and disgrace. Hisses, groans, and 
“ cries of “ off, off,’’ with the usual ac- 
“ companiments, are to be of no avail. 

“ Large sums paid down, extravagant pro- 
“ miscs, and threats-of a premature death,^ 
“ and subsequent damnation, are conjointly 
“ employed to hire Sin) .keep together a 
" large establishment of chorus lingers, to 
“.drown the loud notes of disapprobation. 

“ Nay, it is resolved, that should the'thea- 
“ tre even tumble about tV r ears, John 
“ Bull shall still have his farourite fun, and 
“ with all the effrontery of itinerants they 
“ will continne to play their pranks in every 
“ county, city, and borough, in the United 
" Kingdom. Much is expected from the 
“ exhibition of a few harlequins, who in the 
“ rotatory motion of their heads, and vpcil- 
“ lation of their bodies, possess so much ra- 
“ pidity that it is impossible to say on whifch 

“ side of the stage you perceive them. . 

“ A more particular description of this new 
“ establishment, the scenery,'secret machi- 
“ nery, principal puppets, and general claim 
" to public notice, must necessarily be de- 
“ ferred, not for want of rational anticipa- 
“ tion, but until opinion be established by 
“ facts.”—■—Who Mr: Perry may mean to 
designate by “ the devil," squabblrgg w j ^ b 
the pope, I must leave you to guess, and, in¬ 
deed, all I shall say with respect to this arti- 
‘ cle, is, that the author, or publisher of it, ex¬ 
pressed *his alarm, a few days before, lest a 
dissolution of parliament should produce 
“ licentiousness of delate, and a jubilee sus- 
“ pension of authority," among us, the 
“ agitators of Middlesex and Westminster." 

To connect with high and authentic mat¬ 
ter, like the foregoing, any notions, piocced- 
fng merely from myself, would, I feel, be 
indecorous in the exlreme; and, therefore, I 
must beg leave once more to defer, until 
another opportunity, the observations, which 
I think it may be useful to offer you, upon 
the subject of jvhht I regard as the sole re- 
medy>{< or our political evils in general, pnd 
especially for the heart-burnings which in¬ 
cessantly arise about tire distribution of pow- 
, et and enaolument in the state. In the 
mean while, anxiously hoping, that ydft will 
seriously reflect upon all these matters, 

I remain. 

Gentlemen, * « v 
f Your faithful friend. 

And obedient servant^ 
Wm. CobbetT. 

Bolley, Hath April, 180/, 
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P. S. Since writing the above I have per¬ 
ceived, that the committee for trying the 
Westminster Petition is appointed, as fol- 
lows : Win. Tuffnell, Esq Sir. C. W. Bam- 
fylde. Esq. "Sir Jacob Astioy, Bart. Lord 
Porchester. T. Foley, Esq. SirH. D. Ha¬ 
milton, Bart. N.Sneyd, Esq. G. Campbell, 
Esq Sir. L. Palke, Boil. W. Lushington, 

% Esq. A. Hamilton, Erq. W. Honeywood, 
Esq. G. Colclough, Esrf. Nominees—Ed¬ 
ward Morsis, Esq. Sir John Doyle, Bart — 

• Mr. Pauli, from his confidence, doubtless, 
in the integrity, impartiality, and supe¬ 
rior \ 4 dsd 0 m of the House, of which he 
must, of course, have seen so much, 
while he had the honour to be a num¬ 
ber of it, did not, it seems, choose any 
nominee for himself, but left the com- 

‘ mittce to choose whomsoever tliep pleas¬ 
ed. * As the proceedings of this commit¬ 
tee will be very interesting to us, we 
shall, I hope, lose sight of no part thereof. 

It will be a subject for us to talk upon for a 
long time to come ; and, now that we lime 
taken leave of our old friends, the Whigs, 
we shall have leisure for such talk.——Now 
1 think of it, 1 saw no speech fiom Sir 
John Doyle on the motions in favour of the 
late ministers. • ] was afraid that gentleman 
was in a bad state of health ; but, his name 
appearing as Mr Sheridan's nominee has 
apprehensions. 

•UPON THE CHANGE OF MINISTERS AND 
AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. 

To the Electors of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Gentlemen,- In all probability yon 

will be soon called upon again to exercise 

• your elective franchidb, and under the parti¬ 
cular circumstances of such a call at present, 
it is very proper that you should distinctly 
understand the measure which led to th»" 
rupture between the king and his late minis¬ 
ters, as well js the nature of the rupture it- 

' self; because, upon both his Majesty and his 

late ministers are completely at issue.- 1 

therefore take the liberty stating to you, 
what, as a plain roan, totally unconnected 
with all parties, and wanting nothing from 
any, I feel upon this subject.—Upon the pa-, 
ture of the rupture, I think Lor<J Melville, 
of whom I am by no means a political ad¬ 
mirer, has reduced the late ministers *0 the 
horns of this dilemma ; either the measure 

• was indyspensikly necessary, or it was not. If 

• it was not, why urge it as ministers in.the 

teeth of the well known and acknowledged 
repugnance of the king ; and if it was indis - 
pensikly necessary, why give it up ? To 
which may be also added, why, when they 


had given it up, were they so anxious to b* 
covered with folly gs well as wdtli disgrace, 
by delivering to the king that notable Cabi¬ 
net Minute ? Was it for the sake of inform¬ 
ing the king, that they would in future from 
time to time act according to their oaths ?— 
Such a formal declaration must either be 
considered as a deliberate threat to press the 
same subject again which, notwithstanding 
its ituVtfpcnsil'le necessity they agreed to 
abandon ; ®r, as too puerile and contempt¬ 
ible for men entrusted with file administra¬ 
tion of a great country to make; it is so 
much like a woman making up a quarrek 
with an offended or offending husband: 
‘J Now, my dear, rgmember, though T give 
up to you this time, I am determined to 
“ tell all our friends that I was in the right, 
" and to licit yviu with thjs affair in future 
“ from time to time, whenever I please.” 
And, in either case, I think the king was 
perfectly justifiable in determining, that the 
persons who had sent him that Miimta 
should be no longer his ministers; and it 
could be yith no other view that his Majes- 
* ty was nd\ i.sed, and I own I think ill-advised 
to tender them a written pledge which it 
was impossible for them to sign ; for, in 
my humble judgment, after attending the 
discussion on both sides, with as much calm¬ 
ness and impartiality as if I had been a jury¬ 
man, 1 do think that the. refusal of the lata 
ministers to sign that pledge, is all the sha¬ 
dow of a case they have with the public, and 
upon this point alone did my Lord Chancel¬ 
lor venture to rest their defence; for as to 
their having deceived the king, Lord Gren¬ 
ville declared, that he was authorised by hit 
Majesty to say, that he acquitted them coin- 
pletcly of any such intention; and Lord* 
Grenville also declared, that he was satisfied 
bis Majesty ha^ not understood the extent 
of the measure which they had proposed to 
him, although they had understood him to 
give his reluctant assent to it in the shape in 
which it was brought forward.—Then, as to 
the measure. itself. This is the part of the 
subject of by far the greatest importance, 
and most worthy of your anxious and parti¬ 
cular attention.—I will not enter at present 
into the question of the claims of the Catho¬ 
lics to power or preferment, npr w ill I dis¬ 
cuss now, how far the particular measure 
proposed could tend to endanger the Protes¬ 
tant ascendency in this realm; because, nei¬ 
ther of those questions appear to me neces¬ 
sary for the opinion you ought to form upon 
this occasion. But, I will say tljjs, and, I 
believe, nine-tenths of the electois of Great 
Britain and Ireland will go'alopgwith me in 
saying it, that if tills measure does tend to 
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endanger the Protestant ascendency (and in 
that light it is well known the .king considers 
it) to which Protestant “ascendency from ,the 
first ddwn of the reformation, through nil 
the most important struggles for the rights 
and liberties of the people, I maintain we 
have been chiefly indebted for the dearest 
and most valuable of those rights and liber- 
lies, I for one would go to dSath to-morrow 

rather than yield it.-But, gentlemen, I 

think at present we may safely lay out of our 
consideration every otherQuestion but sim- 
this: w.as the measurte proposed a mea¬ 
sure worthy of great statesmen for the bene¬ 
fit or government of that country for w hich 
it. wtw expressly introduced, .either as a 
means of allaying the discontents of Ireland, 
or of attaching the numerous population of 
that country to the fate and interests of the 
empire at large ?* I think the authors of this 
measure will admit that nothing can be more 
fair than this view of the question stripping 
it as I do of all the other considerations with 
which it might be entangled.—Gentlemen, I 
maintain the negative of this proposition, 
and, in order to dq,so, it is necessary to adopi 6 
the rule of every good physician ; namely, 
fo have a clear understanding of the natuie 
of the disease, and also of the remedy.—It is 
said, and 1 believe with great truth, that the 
situation of Ireland is most critical and 
alarming, and I own it seems marvellous to 
me that this discovery should have been 
made so late, or at least avowed so late.——— 
That there must be some radical defect is 
obvious to the most careless observer. It was 
but the other day that we beheld the horrible 
picture of a large portion of the population of 
that uphappycountry flogged, picketed, half- 
hanged, .and otherwise tortured into obe¬ 
dience to the laws, and these and other out- 
• rageous ehormities gravely defended in the 
parliament of that country as imHsp’nsil/y 
necessary, upon grounds of policy. I re- 
memher well how strongly, and how elo¬ 
quently these enormities were reprobated at 
Ihe time; but, I have observed uo one act 
done or even proposed by those who were so 
loud then, to make atonement even to the 
feelings of this deeply-injured and insulted 
people, rauph less to make reparation for all 
the burning^ and devastations of a licentious 
soldiery, *• more formidable,” as the ira- 1 
-Jsaortal Abercromby declared them " to tbeir 
** friends than to the enemy.”—lit is well 
known, and it cannot be denied, that Ireland 
has been long, too long, most shamefully 
'neglected. It is,' perhaps, the greatest, re¬ 
flexion upon the two hvt reigns, which in 
(ill other respeots . seem to have carried the 
happiness of ti?e country at home, and its 


prosperity abroad as high as possible, that 
the state of IreJaftd was totally neglected ; 
and from the comrfiencemtnt of the reign of 
his present Majesty, nothing could have been 
more erroneous than the advice of his mi- , 
nisters with respect to that country.—The 
leading feature of this advice has been to 
make concessions frpm time to time to the 
Cal holies, and at a time, too, when persona* 
of property and the best informed of that 
persuasion, were, coming’ over yery fast to 
the established church; and what reason can* 
tflere be why so large a proportion of the 
population of Ireland should continue Ca¬ 
tholics, when almost the whole of the°popu- 
latipn of Great Britain are Protestants, but 
that the treatment of one country has been 
totally different to that of the other.—It is 
well kpown, and it is better to avow it at 
once than give dark and mysterious hints 
about it, that the great mass of the popula¬ 
tion of Ireland, are in a state'of discontent 
and irritation, that requires a large army and 
perpetual observation to preserve the peace 
and government -of the country. What 
must be the condition of the population of 

such a country ?-If the laborious classes 

were in possession of any thing like the real 
value of their labour; if they had any thing 
like the means of common justice, is >t pos¬ 
sible to conceive that they would be perpe¬ 
tually in a state of meditating resistance to 
the government, at the imminent*'W^SS l Of 
their lives, and the ruin of their families ? 
But the fact is well known, that their condi¬ 
tion is .deplorable; and, 1 must say, that I 
should have thought it a more statesman-like ■ 
measure, to have bestowed a little of that 
humanity of which we have been lately, and 
suddenly so liberal towards the negroes, up¬ 
on our fellow subjects in Ireland, whose 
condition is much worse than that of the 
. Negroes in the West Indies, and I think 
such a measure would have been more con- 
souaut to the 'strictest rules of morality; for 
I have always been suspicious of that univer¬ 
sal philanthropy, which begins with the ‘ 
whole human race, and passes over all the 
intermediate ‘gradat ions. 

“ God loves from whole to parts -. but human, 
soul 

Must rise from individual to the whole. 

Seif love but serve* the virtuous mind to wake. 

As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake; 

The centre moved, a circle strait succeeds. 

Another still and still another spreads; 

Fiiend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace. 

His. couinty next, and next all human 'race.” 

<c if a man loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath never seen,” If then the state of 
Ireland is such as I have described it, if it i» 


t 
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a notorious truth, that what with ope exac¬ 
tion or another, the Iqjbouring classes'are 
ground down to .the last stage of wretched¬ 
ness and despair; what is this grand reme¬ 
dy that is proposed to allay discontent, and 
give the people of Ireland all at once such 
an interest in the,power and prosperity of 
England? What is, this wonderful panacea 
,for which one minisfry actually resigned, 
and for which another ministry not wishing 
to resign gut to -hazard fceing turned out; 

- though as a criterion of the real impor¬ 
tance in which both held the nostrum, die 
ministry that resigned soon accepted of office 
again? upon a positive pledge, as Lord Mel¬ 
ville has now declared, never to renew the 
proposal, and the ministry that were turned 
out offered to give it up without even the 
. saving credit ot a resignation, the moment 
they/bund, as Lord Grenville has declared, 
that the king disapproved of it.—Why, after 
all.4t is nothing more than that a few gene¬ 
rals in the array who are Catholics, may be 
generals upon tiie6taff, if the king pleas/’s, or 
hold the offices of commanders in chief, fiy 
master general of die ordnance, and to se- 
cuie by law, what is in fact secured byprac- 
tice, the free exercise of their religion to 
such Catholics as should think proper to en¬ 
ter ii\to the army and navy.—Now, if there 
was a remedy not only inadequate to the cure 
of a diseas e, but ha*ng nothing in common 
“vtiWIWW the symptoms of a disease, it is 
this.——That, a measure so pitiful, so con¬ 
temptible, should be thought worthy of se- « 
rious consideration, might surprise any man 
that ever turned his mind to the science of 
government, U his surprise were not instant¬ 
ly lost in the stupendous folly of one of my 
Lord Grenville’s magnificent reveries, that 
this paltry measure would enable us •* to call 
to our aid die discontented population of 
Ireland, and conciliate four millions of peo** 
pie, and knit together in one common bond 
of union the whole of his Majesty’s sub¬ 
jects. Pray, my good lord, can you shew 
us how your grand remedy would add a sin- 
gle potatoe to the miserable subsistence of 
this discontented population, *how it wjbulu 
bruR; shelter, friends or raiment to the na- 
ked forsaken, houseless, inhabitants of Ire¬ 
land ? When your lordship can shew us 
that, ^hen, and not till then, will we think 
your scheme worthy of our .attention, and 
also your quarrel with the king.—We know 
raoat ^ s °f the leaders of the late 
rebellion, that when Catholic emancipation 
contended for, something very different 
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admissibility of the Catholics toafew 
of the h.gi»r offices of the state, civil md" 
military, which is'the whole of the large 
question as tt is called, was intended: the* 
wanted .emancipation from real, and not 
ideal grievances; emancipation from, the 
grinding paw of avarice, injustice, and op¬ 
pression j emancipation from treatment mom 
suitable to briftes than men j^ncipation 
from being driven from one end of Ireland 
to the other, to HeJl or Connaught.—The 
few, the very few, who might be gratified 
by the proposed c&ncession, ara not persons 
from whom.the government have any thi r, 
to dread, either from open resistance, nr 
wliat has been called traitorous ikactiPitj * 
It is to the feelings, the interest, and hap¬ 
piness of the population of Ireland, that any 
wise statesman would look for the peace and 
prosperity of that countrf, and to to the* 
greater strength and better security of the 
empire, and not •* to the taking off for the 
increase of the public force, from” what is 
called “ a. superabundant population, by 
drawing as it were even from the very sour- 
ees of discontent, the means of our strength ” 
and this by the kidnapping scheme of hold¬ 
ing out to this discontented population 

something which they know to be nothing. 
For the last thirty or forty years the only 
policy that has been adopted towards conci- 
hating this discontented population, has 
been concession after concession to the Ca¬ 
tholics, and what has it produced ? Whv li- 
teraiiy whait it was worth, just nothing l so 
little did it benefit or conciliate, (and the 
one is the consequence of the other) that in 
the end we saw this discontented population 
bursting trnt into open rebellion, and the ne¬ 
cessity of a large army at an enormous ex- 
pense to secure this valuable and vulnerable 
portion of the jfhpire.—-. -ft j ( evident that 
mere tfoncessions.from time to time to the 
Catholics, have produced no good, and f 
have shewnvthat there is no reason whv anv 
good should be expected from them —Wbi 
therefore,, are we to think of the abilities of 
statesmen who consider this as their grand 
measure, as indispensiblij necessary Their 
readiness to give it up, Lord Grenville’s d*. 
duration, that he did not wish to conceal 
his opinion that the Catholic of Ireland 
" ! n Periling to bring tbequesfjon again. 

• into discussion at the present momedP 

were injuring their own cause, and injuT 

ring the general interests of the empire « 
must induce us to think that they considered 
it merely as a sop, vainly hoping ^hereby to 
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' ftttffie digcbnfentVef If&jft and to put off 
ffaeevjl day Wbehtheaf^irsof that country 
must be seriously examined, and great sa¬ 
crifices made before any good can be done 
or reasonably expected. And independent¬ 
ly of other considerations, who could ima¬ 
gine a measure to be indispensibly necessary, 
Which they had in vain endeavoured to sup¬ 
press or who would hazard even their own 
stations for the sake of men who persisted in 
bringing forward a question relating purely 
to themselves, and by which they were not 
Otily *' injuring their own cause, but the ge¬ 
neral interests of the empire -The truth 
is, the situation of Ireland requires other 
measures. What tbos«* measures should he 
' is not a subject for a hasty letter of this sort j 
however, I will not fear to hazard an opi¬ 
nion. Having sljewn that Ireland has been 
Shamefully;neglected and abused, I would 
adopt the same mode of treatment towards 
Ireland, that his Majesty with his taste and 
knowledge of farming, would adopt towards 
a large estate >ihai had been treated in a si¬ 
milar manner. He would give qonfidence ■ 
to a dispirited and dissatisfied tenantry, he 
would repair their habitations, he would sink 
capital in fgreat and lasting improvements, 
he would let his lands at fair and easy rents, 1 
he would give every encouragement to their 
industry, his ears would be always open to 
the complaints and wants of all that Jived 
upon his lands, he would take care that jus¬ 
tice was done to all, he would select a faith¬ 
ful, active, honest, intelligent steward to 1 
watch over their interests and his own, and 
always consider them as inseparable. Oh ! 
but it may be said, how many other conside¬ 
rations are there in the governa^nt of a 
country to the management of an estate j I 
admit thei;e are; but the principle of action 
is the same in both.—-The first thing a great 
statesman would advise, would be a deep and 
thorough investigation into ail the causes of 
discontent. This of itself is no easy task ; 
but the very setting about it in earnest would 
give Jbope and inspire confidence. In all 
cases of difficulty or danger, it was a maxim 
with the Romans to entrust their affairs to 
an experienced and-successful general, and I 
would, therefore, advise his Majesty upon 
this great and difficult occasion to look round 
.A im and see, whether he has no subject pre¬ 
eminently qualified for this arduous service. 

I think he has a man "qualified by abilities, 
and integrity, that may be well safd to have 
been tried in the fire, by great and long ex¬ 
perience, ( by 'undoubted and acknowledged 
success in having saved we part of his Ma- 
*CSty’s dominions' in tiroes of the utmost 
difficulty and danger, Bat this man is con¬ 


nected with no party, his great mind would 
never stoop to the Intrigues o? faction : in¬ 
deed, both parties united td ruin and destroy 
him j but his character has towered abova 
all the attacks of their envy, hatred, and 
maKce, and the high opinion entertained of 
him by his sovereign for his long and faith¬ 
ful sendees, has been completely justified. 
It is hardly necessary to say, the man I mean-’ 
is Mr, Hastings, It ic n<?w admitted on all 
hands that he waa the saviour of India; and 
there is but one opinion of bis being the 
worst used man in the kingdom. When 
Mr. Pitt at last made up his mind for reasons 
now well known, to vote for the impeach¬ 
ment, he declared that " if Mr. Hastings 
“ was acquitted, there were no honours, 

44 no rewards, to which he was not enti- 

" tied ft’- Of him I have heard my Lord 

Thuriow, who took such, pains with‘every 
part of his case, and the late Marquis of 
Lansdowne, who engraved upon his bust 
Ingrata Patria, say, that in their opinions, 
qpther Mr. Pitt nor Mr. Fox could be com¬ 
pared with Mr. Hastings as a statesman; 
and these two noble lords were competent 
to judge, and were well acquainted, publicly 
and privately, with the three persons of 
whom they spoke;—If his Majesty owes to 
Mr. Hastings the salvation of India*' why 
may his Majesty not ewe to Mr. Hastings 
the salvation of Ireland. Why s hould suc h_ 
transcendent abilities, so much virtue)" aha so 
much courage be lost to the country in tins 
time of peril r—If Mr. Hastings were to go 
to Ireland. 1 will venture to say, he would 
adopt such measures, cither by perambula¬ 
ting the country himself, and inquiring into 
the real causes of discontent, or by appoint¬ 
ing fit and proper persons to do so, that he 
would soon win the hearts and confidence of 
the inhabitants, and khow what course of 
policy to recommend as to the government 
of that country. This he would do without 
favour or affection .—One of the great griev¬ 
ance* in Ireland, is the system which pre¬ 
vails there almost universally of letting lands, 
not directly foorti the landlord to the tenant, 
as is 1 the course in England and in Scotland ; 
but to a middle man who immediately sets 
about reletting, without any other conside¬ 
ration than that of how mfuch more he can 
squeeze out 'of the miserable tenants who 
cultivate the soil; and without any regard 
to their prosperity he takes all the land pro¬ 
duces, leaving the unhappy broken hearted 
tenant, a bare subsistence} and the conse¬ 
quence is perpetual change, distraining for 
rent, no mercy, no indulgence, misery and 
discontent. This after all is the 1 curse of 
Ireland,—To remedy this evil requires th* 
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head and heart of a great statesman, font it IS 
and ought to be done. |The tenantry of Ire¬ 
land ought to be conciliated and made hap¬ 
py, in spite of their absent, negligent, or 
avaricious landlords. All the public bur¬ 
thens are by this system made to fall' with 
intolerable grievance upon this, laborious 
class, whereas there ought to be no pressure 
, of public burdens felt by that laborious 
class, in which resits $he physical power of 
the country, and which yt is so great and 

» just an object to conciliate and attach- 

Taxes or public burdens have been likdned 
when fairly levied, and properly employed, 
to the mcisture which the sun draws from \ 
the earth, and which falls again in refreshing 
showers; but when partially levied, and im¬ 
properly applied, to storms and hurricanes 
• which produce devastation and nun.—Let 
this* principle be attended to, let the aifaits 
of Ireland be examined and conducted with 
abfiity and integrity, in short, let Ireland be 
attended for a few years by a physician of 
ability, experience, and humanity, and the 
troops of surgeons that are kept there at lan 
enormous expense ready to perform opera-* 
lions, may be soot) as safely dispensed with, 
as my Lord Grenville's indispensille Catholic 
nostrum may be now.— -— I am, what every 
intelligent Englishman will endeavour to 
make himself,-— Jjp true English Irish¬ 
man. 


CATHOLIC ftUESTION. 

Sir, -The Catholic question has, on 

various occasions, been the subject^ much 
keen discussion, and has never failed to*ex¬ 
cite very general interest. There are, in¬ 
deed, comparatively few who do not think, 
that those lestrictidn laWs, which exclude 
dissenters of this persuasion from political 
stations, are both impolitic and unjust. In 
support of this opinion, very many specioul 
arguments have been advanced j but, as it 
lias ever appeared to me, they have-all been 
more or less wide of the truth. It.is very 
freely admitted that the class excluded are 
sufl'erers ; hut it is apprehended, that great 
as their sufferings may be, they do not Jfford 
an Atonement by any means commensurate, 
with the vast extent of their moral delin¬ 
quencies. This assertion will bg fully justi¬ 
fied, *f we advert for a moment to the pecu-* 
liar tenets of their faith, and the practical 
consequences which must necessarily result 
frqtji them. The obnoxious nature' of that 
oath, which is administered to each bishop 
at his consecration is so very apparent, that 
give any comment upon it, were only to 
insult the good sense of your readers. He 
swears in the most solemn manner possible. 


* f tjbat he will from that 'hour 
” faithful. %nd obedient to Saint Peter, 1 , 

“ to the holy chttrch of Rome, and to hi* 
“ Lord the Pope, and his successors can on*?, 
“ ically entering: that the papacy of Rome ; 1 
“ the rules of the holy fathers, and the re- 
,e galities of Saint Peter, he will keep, 
“ maintain, and defend against all men-: 
“ that the rights, privileges,*i»d authorities 
“ of the Roman church, and of the'Pope, 
iC and of his successors, he will cause to be 
“ conserved, defended, augmented and pro- 
“ moted. and "that heretics, schismatics,’ 
“ and rebels to the holy father, and his suc- 
“ cessors, he will resist, and to his power 
m “ persecute.”—Tjie bare recital of%uch an 
oath, is almost as shocking to humanity, as 
the religion which enjoins it, is repugnant to 
the dictates of reason, and of common .sense. 
It is evidently pregnanf with the utmost 
possible illiberaiity, absurdity, and cruehy. 
But it is insinuated, that no danger is now to 
be dreaded from the Catholics, as the princi¬ 
ples of federation are genqjvrlly understood 
among them, and as they are very willing to 
renounce all connections with a foreign head. 
Our fears respecting them are termed ro¬ 
mantic, wild, and visionary. Accordingly, 
an host of ecclesiastics are prepared to abjure 
the pope, to reprobate every clause of the 
oath referred to, and to maintain that the 
principle which denies “ that faith ought to 
“ be kept with heretics,” is palpably absurd, 
as well as glaringly impious. This is all very 
well j but still it will admit of a doubt, whe¬ 
ther we have yet got any satisfactory evidence 
of their conversion. Their words and their 
oaths would seem to be equally deserving of 
credit 5 for we have already had fatal expe¬ 
rience, hf the real value of both. In fact, a 
free pardon may be obtained for any crime, 
how great soever may be its magnitude, by 
which an augmeytation of the power, or the 
wealth, of the See < f Rome is acquired. 
That opinion too, which, of all others, is 
most dissonant to morality, namely, " that 
“ it is commendable to do evil that good may 
“ come,” is not only a favourite dogma; 
but it is incorporated with every ceremony, 
of holy church. It w§re vain to deny, that 
there are in her communion many valuable 
characters, who would scorn to be guilty Of 
that vile duplicity, which marks ail her pro¬ 
ceedings; and which is so frequently pr^« 
f sed by her clergy. But it is likewise true, 
that the religion itself, is not only favourable 
to tyranny and. fiuperstitioft j but that both 
are strongly inculcated by it. In good truth, 
those who adhere to it, at least the majority 
of them, and stil' more especially the clergy, 
wish nothing so much, as # the subversion of 
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church or Waite/ *I%eir emancipation is far 
from being tjie only, or £?en the chief ob¬ 
ject of fhoir ardent desires. On the con* 
trary, such an ascendency in the state, as 
tmy ultimately pave the way for the legal 
establishment of their faith, is that which 
they have invariably in view. It is possible 
that they may be too sanguine in their 
expectations. Their innocency, integrity, 
and uprightness, as well as the harmlessness 
of their principles, are now 'become fashion¬ 
able topics of,conversation.< But it is an old 
adage, and it is a very true tale, that “ it is 
“ not all gold, that glitters Fair profes¬ 
sions are made very eisily : they cost little, 
and the greatest knaves ordinarily abound" 
with most of them. We are invidiously 
ashed whether it is not highly proper, that 
all religions should be tolerated, and whether 
the members of opposite communions, ought 
not to be eligible to places of trust and emo¬ 
lument under government? Both these 
questions arevsuscepUble of a vqry easy ami 
obvious solution. Every religion ought to 
be tolerated, how absurd or unreasonable 
soever its tenets may be, if they are not dis- 
aouant to the principles of humanity and so¬ 
cial order. The doctrine of the universal 
right of conscience, embraces equally the 
disciple of Moses, of Confucius, or of Christ. 
Every hitman creature ought assuredly to be 
allowed,, (but on no account required) to 
worship his Maker, under the dome of a 
cathedral, or within the unconsecrated walls 
of a .dwelling house, without ever coming 
under the cognizance of any penal statute. 
But if he shall be at once foolish and de¬ 
praved enough, to attempt the extirpation of 
bis neighbour's religion, or, if he believes 
that it is incumbent on him. to do sp, then 
ought his abu'ons immediately to be suspect- 
ad, and each of his motions cautiously watch¬ 
ed. No one cin deny that %is is reasonable, 
and just, and politic. So much then for the 
that question. In answer to the second, it 
tnay oot be improper to make a few desul¬ 
tory remarks, on restrictive laws ip general, 
arm more particularly, on those which pre¬ 
sently affect thfe Catholics. And it is nothing 
more than justice to tty, that considered ab¬ 
stractly, or without any relation to the end 
proposed to Be answered by them, they am 
peculiarly oppressive, if not wholly unjust. 
They serve to place the tomb-stone on -the 
venerable head Of gftnios; nor do they ever 
£ul to chedtMfttity, and atop the march of 
|®|iWsment.' ! '’”'We cap scarcely suppose, 
that genuhfe patriotism wifi ever thrive in a 
soil, where the noxious weodrof distrust and 
suspicion, are nurtured with vigilance, and 


care^-and toil. Honour and wealth are found 
to be* the principal potives, which prompt 
human 'exertion, in the present imperfect 
state of society. Unless, therefore, means 
are employed to allure self love into the ser¬ 
vice of the public, we shall in vain expect to 
find individuals, growing into permanent ha¬ 
bits of virtue, or increasing in love to their 
country. Let us apply these observations to ,, 
the subject presently,under discussion, The 
Catholics, every one knows, form a very 
considerable part of the population of Great , 
Britain and Ireland But for their religious 
sentiments, many of them would rank high 
in the army, and not a few would be eligible 
to poll Meal stations. Many ot them are no 
less distinguished for the brilliancy of their 
talents, than for the excellency of their 
hearts. t Is it reasonable, or proper, or eien 
expedient, therefore, that their genius.,and 
worth should lie hid in obscurity, instead of 
being called fotth into notice, in order that 
the public might enjoy the full advantage of 
both ? This question is confessedly deserving 
of a serious answer. '1 here are few who 
would feel inclined to deny, that by far the 
majority of Catholics, can lay little claim to 
intellectual or moral worth. Their know¬ 
ledge is limited to a meagre list of insipid 
dogmas, which shi ink from sober and rp^dy 
investigation. It is not indeed, easy to sup¬ 
pose, that a mind capable of giving set ions 
credence,- to the doctrines of tnm siTWI.sWjW* 1 " - 
tion, and the trinity: the infallibility of the 
pope, and auricular confession, could be any 
great acquisition to a society of sensible me- 
chtftiics, and certainly much less so, to a Ca¬ 
binet Council, or a British House of Com¬ 
mons. One cannot help thinking, therefore, 
that those enlightened ‘individuals, who are 
found in the communion of the Romish 
church, do not really believe the absurdities, 
‘which custom and education have taught 
them to hold sacred. They would rather ap¬ 
pear to have a feeling, as if they were walk¬ 
ing over a precipice, and anxious to keep the 
safest side. But apart from the intellectual 
poverty of the professors of this religion, the 
majority of tiiem are still more destitute of 
that integrity, which can alone render‘one 
being an object of trust and confidence to 
another. ,This is confessedly an awful 
' charge; but it is undeniably true. We all 
know fihat nefarious advice, which the holy 
successor of Saint Peter, tendered to the un¬ 
fortunate monarch of France. The purport 
of it^was, that he might lawfully deceive his 
people, by calling heaven and earth'to wit¬ 
ness the sincerity of his professions with re¬ 
gard to the new constitutiot, while he pur¬ 
posed in hfs heart its final overthrow. May 
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I compromise, hiquheA flae unhappy fcwe- 
rfeigii? Yes, you may, rejoined the‘most 
consummate of all hypocrites. Leo tfie 
tenth could say among the wits of his time, 
,e what a fine thing this same fable of Christ 
“ has been to us j” and calpdy enjoy those 
splendid emoluments which then resulted 
from the publication of it. Many other in 
Stances are on record* which serve equally to 
* evince, that tlie priesthood of the Catholic 
church inherit all tho^e qualities, which hu¬ 
man nature ought not to possess. As are 
the priests, so are' the majority of the peqple, 
end, indeed, it were unreasonable to suppose 
the contrary ‘ I need scarcely inquire, whe¬ 
ther it would be prudent to placo^ajjufidcnce 
in such characters ? If it be really/Snd in 
gpod faith, a sentiment of their religion, that 
, itis lawful to deceive their fellow creatures 
by Jjilse professions, and at the sam® time to 
call upon the Judge of the whole earth to 
witness their sincerity, what Englishman, 
what consistent Protestant, nay, wh'at ho¬ 
nest infidel, would wish to seethe manage¬ 
ment of the important interests of his coun¬ 
try, cohsigned into their hands. But nei-« 
ther is this the only vice, with which they 
are chargeable. In their character, a dread¬ 
ful compound of duplicity and cruelty, will 
be found to exist. Let the early part of our 
history be appealed to, in proof of this asser¬ 
tion, as well as thafof every Catholic couq- 
•»vSij^sa(£w:annot he alledged in their behalf, 
that their opinions are merely speculative, 
and that they have no effect upon their prac¬ 
tice, as we all know that the contrary of this* 
is true. Toe public mind has become* ex¬ 
tremely altered with regard to them, from 
what it was about a century and an half ago. 
Anciently, it was usual to view them with 
the utmost conceivable jealousy, cautiously 
to mark all their movements, and to guard 
against their slow and almost imperceptible 
encroachments, with a vigilance which coufd 
alone be equalled by that consummate wis¬ 
dom, with Which it was dictated. Our ve¬ 
nerable ancestors were unwilling tha't these 
old serpents should sting .them twice, and 
they were careful to warn their posjprity, 
against their malice, and cruelty,-and cun¬ 
ning. For a long while, subsequent to the 
revolution in England, they were known by' 
the game of “ the Common Bhemy," and* 
were recognised as such by government. 
But, it should seem, we have got more en¬ 
lightened now, and we can laugh very hear¬ 
tily at* that silly ignorance, which could 
dread any serious injury from the debtees 
of the Romish faith. Let there be no more 
of this. We are uot surely .ignorant of the 
very intimate alliance which siibsists, be- 


‘ tween |he Catholics in .this f 

holiness at Rome. XVe jknow l&cwh „ 
at least we boght^o know, the sanguit 
nature and tendency of their principles, 
wejl as the motives which prompt them 
petition for a redress of their grievances. JET 
we are not then dead to every sentiment, 
which ought to agitate the breasts df 
freemen ; if we would not wish to see bar¬ 
barism and superstition agaiif usurp the Sa¬ 
cred empire of truth and reason j if we would 
not ha¥e our pqpterily again bow to gods of 
wood and .stonej, if we would tidt chuse tfiat 
absolute monarchy-should onefe more be ve¬ 
nerated as the best of governments, and the 
monarch himself adored as th<% anointed of 
the Most High ; if we would'deprecate all 
those dreadful evils, let us guard against the 
treachery of the*Catholics, at least until they . 
shall have fully expiate^ their crimes, and 
until we shall have obtained better evidence 
of the sincerity of their professions, than ei¬ 
ther their words or their oaths can afford. 'Hie 
Test Laws cannot be justing however, tn 
as far as thby operate againrt me Protestant 
Dissenters, either on the ground of justice, 
or of expediency. They are a class of pa¬ 
tient sufferers, who have long struggled un¬ 
der the frowns of the court, and the anathe¬ 
mas of the orthodox. You are well aware, 
that they are excluded from political statiatts, 
in consequence of that act which enjoins the 
reception of the holy eucharist, according to 
the rights and ceremonies of the established 
church, upon every individual capable of 
holding any office under government. The 
act of indemnity, it has been said, is equiva¬ 
lent to the total abrogation of*this statute; 
bat than this nothing can be more false. Jt 
is freely admitted, that a certain description 
of Dissenters may, and, as there is reason tc 
think, do, conform to it without compunc¬ 
tion i but, it if worthy of remark, that be¬ 
tween their religfous opinions, and those of 
the established church, the shade of difference 
is much too minute to merit serious atten¬ 
tion. The' followers of the Geneva reformer 
will feel very little interest in the repeal of 
the Test Laws, while they do not immedi- 
diately affect themselves. But there are a 
numerous and. highly'respectable class of 
Protestant Dissenters, who, were' it not for 
their religious,opinions, would be eligible to 
political station,} and who have never, al¬ 
most in a single instance, been found to qua¬ 
lify themselves in terms ofthe statute referred 
to. No danger need be apprehended from 
the dissemination of their principles, whe¬ 
ther political or religious, as the* former are 
in perfect unison*witb those of the British 
constitution, and as the latter have all a fe- 
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f-erence ip the '* world to come.’* • Between 
thdm and the Catholics there is no similarity 
The -peaceable prjuciplea- eg'the rational Dis¬ 
senters are become, in aroanner, proverbial. 
Instead of encouraging wars and persecu¬ 
tions,-they have all tbeir lives been loudly 
protecting against borii. Moreover, we can 
depend upon their words and their oaths. 
The) have got no indulgences for dissimula¬ 
tion; tyor haye they the remotest connection 
with, a foreign head. If the act of indepinity 
do . indeed render the penal lawswitisting 
against them Obsolete, as is c *preiended, why 
are they not expunged tram our statute 
books ? But even supposing this should'ne¬ 
ver be the why should any one propose 
to elevate the Catholics so .much above them ?. 
This is neither reasonable, nor fair, nor just, 
— — ! remain, Sir, wuh great respect, yours, 
jtc —Simplicius .—Aberdeen , Ijih March, 
JSpy. 

CHANGE OF MINISTRY, 

Sjxt,-Anxious that merit should be the 

concomitant 8f ft talent, my inclination was 
prone to the honourable mention of jhe emi¬ 
nent men who formed the stay and bulwark 
of the late administration j and, I confess. 
Sir, I struggled hard in my own mind to 
have acquitted them with eclat, and to have 
rescued them from the sable cloud with 
which you had enveloped them, by the 
publication of your last week's letter j but, 
I roust admit ray efforts wpre vain, and I am 
compelled to leave them smarting under the 
lash of your pen, which though severe, seems 
just. I was at first dazzled with an apparent 
dignity softened with conciliation, which 
seemed to breathe through the speeches of 
Lords Grenrille and Howick, but I was call¬ 
ed from my delusion, on considering the po¬ 
sition which you so forciblyjiot, vi;g that if 
the measure they proposed relating to the 
Catholics ipestis ero vivensj were just and 
pecessary, why did mincers offer tq relin¬ 
quish it; and, if it were of a contrary ten¬ 
dency, what must havp‘ beet) the motives 
which led to its adoption. The position and 
the inference are too strong for me, wjth all 
the warmth of my wishes, to controvert; 
Bjore particularly when informed (as rhe 
late and present ministers have taken care 
we should be)iof the nature of a priyy coun¬ 
sellor’s, and consequently of a 'minister’s, 
oath 1 for if it be the unquestionable duty of 
a minister, to advise his sovereign to the best 
of his judgment, unswayed by partiality or 
interest, it must be also His duty to recede 
from the gffice of official adviser to the 
frown, when those measures, which in his 
he h$ ftdytapjl {iafit and expedient 


to be adopted, ha»e the royal sanction re- 
fused*them : for that advice, to use your lan- ’ 

S , Mr, Cpbbett, J“ must be worse than 
s,” which passes by* unheeded. If 
there be an act to be done, a parliamentary 
meashre to be, instituted which the safety of 
the state, or the happiness of the people re-, 
quires, it is the duly of ministers to advise the 
executive power to 'give effect to such a 
measurej but if the measure be, just and 
expedient it ought t(t be carried into effect, 
and the omission or refusal to do so is an in¬ 
jury to the state; to answer for which in¬ 
jury, there must be somewhere a responsi¬ 
bility, and the fundamental maxim and laws 
of the quuntry designates ministers as the 
respon»fi>Ie persons. By consequence, there¬ 
fore, no minister or official adviser can con¬ 
stitutionally continue in office, who has pro¬ 
posed a measure in his conscience advanta¬ 
geous to the state, to which, bis Majesty*, or 
rather the executive power, refuses an ac¬ 
quiescence. In such predicament did the 
late ministers stand when the qualified 
emancipation of the Catholics was proposed, 
and the royal consent withheld ; but they 
“varied from the plain line of conduct which, 
if I am correct, it was their duty to follow, 
and offered to capitulate by an abandonment 
of their plan. To have so capitulated unless 
convinced of the fallacy of the measure 
(which they now even, positively disavow) 

■ was to have been guilty, as it occi a? to ro <L. 
of an indisputably unconstitutional act, alma 
dereliction of tbeir duty as ministers; and 
'bad his Majesty, satisfied with their humi¬ 
liation, peimittcd thelu still to have conti¬ 
nued his official advisers, it would have be¬ 
come, I apprehend, the duty of parliament 
to have humbly addressed his Majesty to 
have removed them from his counsels; and 
had not such recommendation had its de¬ 
sired effect, we might have said in the lan¬ 
guage of a Roman Consul, '* Errare cives, 
si turn senatum aliquid in republic^ posse af- 
bitrabantnr." It seems admitted.un all sides,- 
by the-gentlemen who have left, as well as 
those who have succeeded to the administra¬ 
tion of affairs,..that the present state of the 
counfry cannot be called a “ Bed of Rosesj” 
and as it has been the habit of those in power 
to weary their audi tors with turgid and ful- 
e 6ome eulogsurps on the prosperity and stabi¬ 
lity of the couutry, ye may fairly, T° pre¬ 
sume, tnterpiet this negative bed of roses, to 
itpply a vefy uneasy, if not a flinty couch. 
But, Sir, if the country be so critically si¬ 
tuated, if our condition be so truly perilous, 
what consolation is left us, but the hope that 
we may have the guardianship and assist-* 
ance of. ministers endued with luraincms 
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minds and inflexibly idegrgy, and . r _., rjr _ 
sess the essential qualification of an intimate 
acquaintance with the principles of the con¬ 
stitution. Blit, Sir, where are our hopes to 
find a resting place ? How are they to be 
realized, when we* find that the very rudi¬ 
ments of the constitution are unknown by 
men, under whose protecting power the 
country is to be placed ? Strange and para¬ 
doxical as this may appear, it is, I affirm, in- 
’ controvert ib!y true. Lqids Grenville, How- 
jck, and Hawke-bury are at this moment at 
. variance 8n the mere simple question, of 
what is the duty of an official adviser of the 
crown ; and yet will these gentlemen take 
their* posts as such advisers with all the 
firmness of conscious worth. LortWigwkes- 
bury insists, that for a minister to propose a 
measure in parliament, to which his Majesty 
. may be averse, is to divide the executive 
power from the monarch, and to tlfrow an 
odium on the royal person, which is uncoil- 
stitational. -Lords-Grenville and Howick 
assert, that a minister has two duties to per¬ 
form; the one as official adviser, the other 
as member of parliament ,; and, that in the 
latter capacity, a minister may constitution- • 
ally propose and advocate a legislative mea¬ 
sure, without the approbation of the crown; 
provided it be not one which falls within the 
. prgfiipct of the ministerial office; how far 
that ministerial office extending, the noble 
lords omitting to gfve ns any information. 

if it be a maxim well-founded, 
that the life of government is heputa- 
tion,” in what a hopeful condition is it now, 
placed, surrounded with dangers, # and de¬ 
prived of its “ bed of roses.” What rational 
expectation has the people, 1 ask, of being 
relieved from the fearful exigency of the 
times, when the fundamental principles of 
government are professedly not understood 
by those to whom the safety of the state is 
entrusted ? This dispute among his Majesty'* 
late and present ministers is particularly ill 
timed; “ non hoc istasibi tempus spectacula 
poscit!” it cljills the warmth of our expec¬ 
tations, -and nothing but the “ leprosy of 
eloquence” could have induced them to have 
agitated the subject: but as K has beef agi¬ 
tated, I will trouble you with a few words 
relating to it. It is an admitted fundamental 
maxim of the constitution, “ that the king 
can do no wronga maxim fnost desire-* 
able, and which at once’establishes the un¬ 
bounded loyalty and affection of a people to¬ 
wards their monarch: but the same wisdom 
which ‘established the maxim, necessarily' 
established, also, that responsibility snould 1 
attach* somewhere; and as it could not at¬ 
tach on those who were unconnected with 
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the ajfw of the executive power, it 
an essential branch of the coDstjfttt&ai 
the king shouldhave official advisers, iij" or¬ 
der that there might be those on whom, the 
responsibility could justly fall. Now, it is a! 
clear and fundamental principle of justice,, 
that no man should be responsible for what 
he cannot avoid; and of necessity, therefore 
to make the official advisers of the crown re-, 
sponsible, they must be perfectly free and 
uneontrouled in their right to advise 5 and 
equalljfrfx'e to cease to be such official ad- 
visers/^nen their advice shall ,be rejected. 
So long, therefore* as a minister continues in 
his office, the • executive branch must be 
presumed to have, acceded to eve v y recom¬ 
mendation that such ministe* may have 
Inade; for, as it is dear, a minister would be 
responsible for omitting to de, what to his 
official capacity life found was necessary to be. 
done, It canndt for an instant be supposed, 
that any minister would continue in office 
under .the penalties of responsibility, when 
his judgment was either opposed, or in any 
manner counteracted.—l havt> deduced the 
nature, and principles of responsibility thus 
far, in older that I might satisfy you, Mr, 
Cobbett, that Lords Hawkesbury, Grenville, 
and Howick, notwithstanding they differ as 
to the duty of a minister, are not either of 
them correct in their ideas of the subject. 
Lord Hawkesbury says, that for a minister 
to advocate any measure in the House ini¬ 
mical to the feelings and disposition of his 
Majesty, (who will probably refuse his con¬ 
currence to ia is to throw upon his Majesty 
an odiujt ?which cannot be constitutional: 
and Lords Grenville and Howick, who un¬ 
der “ existing circumstances*’ denied the 
truth oftfl^t proposition, admitted, however, 
that it wal the duty of a minister not to in¬ 
troduce any measure in parliament which 
had not his Majesty’s previous approbation. 
Now, both tlnfte positions of these political 
luminaries, are, 1 contend. Sir, unquestion-, 
ably fallacious; and the last two noble lords 
perceived the difficulty of maintaining their 
proposition, without absorbing the member 
of parliament in the minister, which, how¬ 
ever,’ upon no principle of sound sense could 
be supported; and they, therefore, insisted 
on the individuality or the two characters, 
though, they contended for the accuracy of 
their proposition. Now, I ^ake it to be 
quite clear, Mr.-Cobbett, that a member of 
parliament, being minister, hold* the two 
characters perfectly distinct; and that be has 
a right; and, indeed, it is his lounden duty, 
aa a member, to propose in parliament 
whatever measure he shall thinlif expedient, 
or that the exigency of the stale spall to* 




quire? bat faring«o proposed it, it it even* 
tually receive the concurrence of the two 
Housed of Parliament, the proposer (being 
at thtfsarae time the Kiuf’s official adviser) 
would be responsible that the measure should 
receive the executive sanctiou,■ and if his 
Majesty, in his undoubted discretion, should 
refuse his assent, the consequence of such 
refusal being injurious to the 6tate, must of. 
necessity attach on the minister ; who in 
such ch e, to redeem himself f rom the conse¬ 
quence-, would have no alternative tut to 
resign; as by continuing in‘ office, he could 
defend himself with no pu^SbJe exculpation, 
Now, there is no anomaly I insist m this 
doclri e; it is as perfectly consistent (appa¬ 
rently tc me 1 ) with the principles of the eon-„ 
stitut on, as it is agrecable to the dictates of 
reas( n. Tb it a veiy gw-at, and almost self- 
evident anomaly prevailed in, the mind of 
I rtl Hav/kesburjr, when he talked of 
“ throwing an odium” on the King, canpot 
I think, admit of doubt; for there can be 
constitutionally no such thing as odium at¬ 
tacking on the t monarch ; and by making 
such an assertion, my Lord Hawkesbury, 
with all due deference to his lordship’s wis¬ 
dom and talents, most satisfactorily establish¬ 
ed to me, that although he admitted the 
maxim that the king can do uo wrong, he 
did not really understand it. That he did 
not do sb will cleat ly appear, when we con¬ 
sider, that to admit that odium cau be thrown 
upon tils Majesty respecting any parliamen¬ 
tary measure, requires that we should pre- 
lu.usly admit, that his Majfiiry^ay have 
done that which is wrong; for wWliout a 
wrong eiiher real or supposed, no nan can 
by possibility be the subject of oduim ; but 
l*y the fundamental maxim of (hewate, the 
king can do no wrong; the supposition, 
therefore, that any odium can be reflected 
m his M:j< .dy, instantaneously vanishes. 
When the late ministry introduced a mea¬ 
sure which they felt necessary tp the welfare 
of the slate should be adopted, but to which 
his Majesty’s sanction could not be obtained 
(and which I for one do most unfeignedly 
thank his Majesty, for 1 feel fully persuaded 
of the truth of that maxim which says, 
“ ttbi papa, ibi Roma! In saecula saeculo- 
rum !') it was their duty to have resigned : 
at the same ti$e, Sir, though the omitting 
to do so was an : i(discretion, they at least de- 
reive our thanks for not entering into the 
pledge which has been' the subject of so 
much discussion / as such pledge, so long as 
it had been adhered'to, would bate struck 
at the very vitals of the state; for, h.vvy can 
responsibility exist without- a freedom of 
will, and how can sudrfreedoin anda pledge 


bo comp&ibie ? No argument is necessary to 
establish that a {fledge Is inconsistent with 
the principles of thq constitution; but if it 
be so, how have the present'ministry avoid¬ 
ed it ? Have they not virtually, if not ac¬ 
tually, entered into*such a pledge? It strikes 
me as impossible for them to get rid of the 
charge." If I discharge my servant for re¬ 
fusing to do a particular act which I require 
of him, and I take another who enters my * 
service with a full knowledge of the cause 
of my parting witb my former one.; does he 
not virtually assent to do the particular act, ' 
whatever it may be, for not doing which, I 
parted with the servant he has •succeeded-? A 
tribunal ofi justice would so decide it. And 
these gentlemen so jealous lest any odium 
should attach npon their monarch, cannot 
shield themselves by saying that his Majesty 
require&of Peter what he would not require 
of Paul; because, if Paul and Peter are to fill 
precisely the same situatipns, there would be 
nothing of distributive justice in varying the 
services required of each. Lord Chatham 
suggested the expediency of “ infusing a 
portion of new health into the constitution, 

' to enable it to bear its infirmities," but, I 
should suggest, Sir, as a preliminary mea¬ 
sure, the expediency of infusing a portion of 
new health into the intellects of those who 
have the care of the constitution intrustrtfto 
them; for, without that Hygieau valour, I 
am afraid, Mr. Cobbett, they wilL-no^h^— 
enabled tb say with Augustus, “ we found 
the city of brick, and have left it of marble.” 
v- -M. S.- Lincolns Inn, March 31. 

g. ___ _ u _____ 

CATHOLIC BILL. 

Sir;—I am a constant reader and ad¬ 
mirer of your Register, and as such, I take 
the liberty of submitting a few remarks on a 
subject, upon which at present, I nm in¬ 
clined to differ from you.—1 n your last Saiur- 
Ssy’s Resistor, in treating uponjthe subject of 
thekin:;’s interference in regard to withdraw- 
ingtheCatholic Bill, kdoesappear tome, and 
it is with the greatest deference that I sub¬ 
mit my opinion to your consideration, -that 
you have laid a^gtteater stress of disapproba¬ 
tion upon this supposed interference thanjhe 
nature of the case will vvairant.—The distinc¬ 
tion, In the case before us, that I am desirous 
pt establishing, is this, that it would be 
highly improper and unconstitutional fQr hi* 
majesty 1 to shew bis disapprobation, or to 
make use of his influence, to stop the pro¬ 
gress of any Bill brought into Parliament by 
any individual member, not in the cabinet, 
until it comes before him in its regular and 
constdtionid course, for his sanction or re¬ 
fusal ; but that, on the other baud, he is 



competent, withant Infringement of the con* j a cootie of disorder and ifisubbfdlnattbB fistF- 
■citation, to express to his ministers his di#-. losfrt, totally destructive of the natural-orait 
approbation of any bill brought into parlia- of things. Now, gs the ministers are cbn*' 
ment by them, m members of the cabinet, tinually calling themselves, the Kind’s ser* 
without his previous concurrence.—And the vants. they surely do mean to acknowledge, 
distinction appears obviously this, that he a degree of obsequiousness to his will to a 
commnnicates to them his disapprobation, certain extent, as a characteristic of their 
of this their immediate act, as his servants servitude. And upon this ground, it v >uld • 
and advisers, and not. as members of the seem only decorous on their part, to cor suit 
legislature ; and consequently, that they and study his wishes and inclination, in mat- 
ought previously to obtain his consent to any ters of, personal and conscientious conidera- 
bill or mature, 'concerted as his servants, tions at least, as far as they can consistent 
'and intended to bebroughtpnto parliament by with their duty ahd honor, and when called 
them; and further, that the king as fire upon to go farther, the remedy* 'is short and 
head gf the cabinet, must be considered as a straight before them—let them' unterter 
party to every measure which orjgjjgates in themselves from all restraint of duty or 
it; and he has, so far, an undoubtecNright obedience, as servants of his majesty*by the 
to be fully acquainted, with the nature and resignation of their places.—I leave to you, 
extent of the measures so originating-, iu Sip, to decide upon the merits and plausibility 

’ short the king appears in a very considerable of the defence .of the Inte,ministers, and to 

degree identified vvith {his cabinet.—If this determine whether they had or had not ob- 
doctrine should seem to you unsound I have tained his majesty’s consent, to the intradec- 
nodoubt butthe inconsequences which might tion of the Catholic Bill; and shall content 
result from its application, will immediately myself with expressing one sentiment, (and 
present themselves to your mind, though at which! doubt not is become^very general, 
the moment none ofany considerable weight, from th$ experience and insight, now had 
occur to me.—It in fact amounts only to this, ‘ of their views and inclinations) and which 

that the ministers, as servants of the king, is, that whatever cause may have led to 

ought not to originate any bill, known to theit* disgrace and dismissal, I hail it as a 
them as hostile or distressing to his feelings happy circumstance to the country at large, 
*and , "»m science, without his positive concur- and ajust reward of their apostacyand shame- 
rence;—it is their business, first to convince ful dereliction of the-principles and profes- 
.^.bis mip/V that the measures they propose, fions with which they have amused the unm¬ 
ans such as he can conscieutously assent to, try for so many years past .—1 trust an i lmpe- 
are necessary for the good of the state, and Mr. Cobbett, that yon will not idax you, 
are founded in wisdom and policy. And for* exertion^ Slrt onorable to yourse.f, in ex- 
this reason, that it Would reduce both the posing tithe public, view whatever may oc 
king and his ministers, to a most awkward cur in tra new, or any succei ding adminis- 
diiemma, were a measure originating in this tration, mat shall require your admirabie- 
quarter, to pass both Houses of Parliament, animadversions,—I am Sir, 8 cc. C. H. M.— 
and afterwards, to meet with an obstacle in London 31st March, ISO/. 

the ultimate sanction of his majesty, with —5 -- , 

whom (as identified with his cabinet) it, “ learned languages.” 

Would seem, to a certain extent, to bavt »No. 21. 

originated.—It therefore follows, if any 5 Sm,——I am one of thosemnfortunate' 
particular measure so circumstanced, shall dogs, whose nature has something in it so 
appear to the ministers as indispensable to repugnant to Greek and Latin, that no time 
. the welfare of the country, they ought with- nor labour can make them assimulate. For 
out hesitation, as honorable*atid independant 7 long years was I incessantly Tvvrrai ing 
me% rather to resign their situations? and it away, and for as long did my worthy 
immediately bring'it forward as .individual preceptor, with Syntax in his left hand, and 
Members of Parliament, than abandon any - tLe birchen twig iu his right, asjidiously ap> 
measure which they concieve, to«the best of, ply them A prim i and a posteriori to my ten* 
their judgements, calculated to produce an der parchment, but all in vain. How have 
essential benefit to their countryT^edis* I smarted under the lash of Cicero’s Elo- 
tinguishing characteristic of servitude, l take quence! And I - am sure that ray, blood, 
ton granted, to be obsequiousness to the will which Ca-sar has so often shed, will ri.-e 
of the master or employer, in a more ot less hereafter in judgment against him. But, do 
dfegree, according to the various situations in .not imagine. Sir, these years of«unsurcess- 
life. When that ceases, the proper relations ful drudgery hav^produced no effect. From 
between master and man are at an and, and Alpha to Omega, I hate the classics all j'aitd 

• 
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it is ifow iothe equation of my heart, that 
J congratulate you on the prospect of ulti¬ 
mate success in your undertaking.—Boldly 
to have planted the standard of revolt; and 
defied the tyrants even in their strongest 
fastnesses, was nobly done; at first, 1 feared 
to ask whether you survived the daring act, 
but now I breathe again, and hope one day 
to revel m the sweets of gratified revenge.— < 
1 cannot supppse that you have proclaimed’ 
yourself without duly considering the means 
aijd strength which your antagonists possess. 
When L behold their fortifications, which 
time and folly have for ages past been contri¬ 
buting to render impregnable, they make 
me tremble. It needs not me to tell you, 
that th«3e despots are intrenched in Univer¬ 
sal Grammar to their teeth: their Auxiliaries 
are numerous and disciplined: every hero 
of antiquity will be summoned to furnish his 
quota. Cohort upon cohort of Latin quota¬ 
tions are embodied. The compact legiona¬ 
ries of Polyglots and Lexicons present an 
impenetrable front. This is but their first 
line } behindwt range the Grecian Argyras- 
idos in Phalanx. Declensions, Moods, and 
'euses sixteen deep, whose inn&merable 
close locked ranks and files extend in long 
and terrible arfay. At every pass and inter¬ 
val, redoubts of Commentaries, Notes and 
Glossaries are raised, between whose embra¬ 
sures, that murderous Artillery the Parts of 
Speech, peep out ready to mash the invaders 
brains to atoms. In presence of such a for¬ 
midable host I shrink involuntarily appalled. 
3 trust that you are not unss^ij^nted with 
the temper of this foe. A specimen, of the 
crushing dictatorial authority, whoje accu¬ 
mulated weight you will have to?contend 
with, is afforded by your, correspondent Sco¬ 
rn Britannicus (No. ig). With/d the mag¬ 
nificence of privileged importance, he asserts 
that from the “ Learned Languages” almost 
all the “ Modem Jargons'' are derived, 
■■.without these cannot be understood, anff 
wanting these, that perspicuity, elegance, 
energy and taste are not to be attained. 
Now, it must be confessed this ipse dixit car¬ 
ries force, when we reflect that J1 our Eng¬ 
lish Jargonists, not omitting Shakespeare 
and Burns, were so notoriously skilled in 
Hebrew, Greek, arid Latin, Etymons and 
Boots. But, notwithstanding the deadly 
blows of Johnson’s ponderous Vocabulary, 
and Mr. Dalzel’s Latin Mace, 1 hope, Mr. 
Cobbett, you will still .survive to prove that 
Scotq*s r conclusions are not quite conclusive. 
From the long string ®f arguments (as he 
calls them) with which he threatens you, he 
cuffs out ode V more cogept and unanswer¬ 
able than all the rest/’ to terminate Ids so- 


leom packthreacb /The cogency of this same 
argument you will notice when you think 
fit; meanwhile, I hope when next he con¬ 
descends to communicate in English Jargon, 
he will explain what “ mobf. unanswerable” 
signifies. It is clear this learned Dun—s Sco- 
tus can instruct us in all the various degrees 
of impossibility; after which, his readers 
mayor may not, as they deem it expedient, 

“ Cover their rears w’it.h his reasonings.”—- e 
But, Sir, have you (parked the matchless ar¬ 
rogance of this Trencher -Cap. He says, 
(and he is but the l echo of the whble frater- , 
nity), unless we can explore with monkey¬ 
like facility, each root and branch of their 
vaunted tree of knowledge, (to me thfe Bo- 
hon-UfflS’Sf the understanding) that we are 
but "pitifulcreatures, fit only to scrawl at 
desks, to keep shops, or to fill the places*of 
ignorant and miserable peasants.” Why, 
what a^sweep would this make! For, only 
trace the inference; nobjlity,gentility, and 
worth must fit the iron bedstead of this xc-w 
Procrustes or chuse'among the alternatives 
he presents—to be clerks or counter men, 
hewers of stone or drawers of water. T think 
>■ the cup of their iniquity is full. To you, 
Sir, the champion of our cause, the vindi¬ 
cator of our wrongs, the assertcr of our free¬ 
dom, we turn with anxious eyes : remem¬ 
ber, that nothing but extermination wi^-qp- , * 
pease the wrath of the unrelenting tyrants 
you combat. You have drawn the sword, 
then throw away the scabbard anHSwe."*"* 
I cannot help fondly cherishing the belief, 
/hat I shall live to see their overwhelming in¬ 
solence and scorn repaid with ample ven¬ 
geance. I long for rhe day that is to see the 
lightning of your disquisitions against 

. these fiowzy squadrons hurl’d, 

“ To rush and sweep them froiij the world.” 

For my part, alas! save a few Greek and 
Latin pellets, I can offer you no assistance, 
‘tffese seven years bondage withered all my 
pith, nothing but my prayers remain, which, 
depend upon it, shall be fervently offered up 
for your success, by your hearty well wisher. 

Dunce. 

P. S. After the tide of victory, as you 
will think it crhel to deprive the hordes you 
foive discomfited, not merely of the nifcans 
of resistance, but of subsistence, it will then 
be for , the ^legislature to consider of some 
' way of employing them. Perhaps it may 
be thought adviseafile to allow the superiors 
and professors, at least a moderate stipend 
for keeping the best Translations of the 
Clashes in repair. I know it will be*a sine- • 
cure for each, and that it will make a large 
addition to our already grievous long list of 
placemen and pensioners, but it is inconsist- 
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ent with the generosity of ‘Englishmen 4o 
strike a fallen foe ; besides, it may he ob¬ 
served, that time!, at ho ljpmote period, will 
have reduced theril to that number which go¬ 
vernment may think sufficient for the above- 
mentioned purpose. 


FOREIGN OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

pONTiNENTAL, War ."-—Thirty-six Bul¬ 
letin of the Grand french. Army. 

Posen, qec. 1.—The hegd-quarters of the 
Grand Duke of Berg were, on the 27th of 
November, at Lowicz. Gen. Benning9eti, 
who qpmmandefl the Russian army, had, in 
the hope of anticipating the Fren ^ e ntered 
Warsaw, and pushed forward an acflfcvced 
guard to take positions along the river Dri- 
zura.—On the 26th the out-posts of the re¬ 
spective armies fell in with each othy, and 
the Russians were thrown into confusion. 
General BeaumonN passed the Drizura to 
Lowicz, killed mu} "wounded several Rus¬ 
sian hussars, and made a tegiment of Cos¬ 
sacks prisoners, and pursued the enemy to 

Bionic.-On the 27th some skirmishing 

took place between the advanced posts of 
the cavalry of both armies, when the Rus¬ 
sians were pursued, and some taken prison- 

t evs.-On the 28th, towards evening, the 

'*Ar#i*duke of Berg entered Warsaw with his 
cavalry, and on. the 2£)th the corps of Mar¬ 
shal Davgyst advanced to the capital. The 
Ruffians had retreated over the Vistula, and 
had burnt the bridge after they had passed. 
It would be difficult to describe the enthu¬ 
siasm of the Poles. Our entrance .into the 
capital was quite a triumph, and it is impos¬ 
sible to form an idea of the zeal which the 
Poles of every rank display.—Patriotism and 
national spirit have *not diminished in the 
hearts of this people, but have acquired new 
force amidst misfortune. The most fervent 
desire, the only wish of the Poles, is to l)e« 
cotne again a nation. The powerful aban¬ 
don their castles, and come to implore with 
earnestness the restoration of their nation, 
and offer their children, their fortunes, and 
all their influence towards accomplishing 
that^end. This spectacle is indeed int<*rest- 
ing. They have already, every where re¬ 
sumed their ancient dress, and their former, 
customs.—Shall the Polish throne be re-es- 
tablisRed, and shall the great nation secure 
for it respect and independence? Shfcil she 
recall it to life from the grave ? God only, 
who directs all human affairs, can resolve 
this great political question. But certainly 
P eve f did more memorable, more itnpor- 
events, arise. From a congeniality of 



sentiment, which does honour totfceFrench* 
the few stragglers, who were guilty of «$r- 
cesses in other countries, have experienced 
so good a receptioft from the people here* 
that no severe regulations have been neces¬ 
sary to make them conduct themselves with 
propriety.—Our soldiers often observe, that 
the solitary wildernesses of Poland are very 
different ftom the smiling fields of their own 
country—but they immediately,add, that the 
Poles are good. Indeed, the people of this 
country exhibit themselves in such a light, 
that it is impossible not to take an interest 
in their*destiny.—The day afterjhis Bulletin 
was published, namely, the memorable 2d 
of December, there was addressed, in the 
name of the Emperor, to the gfancharmy, 
tfie following proclamation : 

Imperial Head- Quarters at Posen, Dec. 2, 

* 1806 . * 

Soldiers!-A year ago, at this same 

hour, you were on the memorable field of 
Austerlitz. The scared cohorts of Russia, 
fled defeated before you, oj, 'surrounded, 
laid dowp their arms at the feet of their 
’conquerors. To the moderation, and the 
(perhaps) blameable generosity, which over¬ 
looked the criminality of the third coalition, 
is the formation of a fourth to be ascribed. 
But the ally on whose military skill their 
principal hope rested, is already no more. 
His principal towns, his fortresses, his forage 
and ammunition magazines, 280 standards, 
“00 pieces of cannon, are in our power. 
Neither t^GUff nor the Warla, the Desarts 
of Polanf, n >r the rude season of winter, 
have bee* capable of arresting for a moment 
our progress. * You have braved all dangers, 
have surmounted them all, and every enemy 
has fled on ybur approach. In vain did the 
Russians wish to^lefend the capital of ancient 
and illustrious Roland. The French Eagle# 
hover over the \&istula. The unfortunate, 
but brave Poles, on contemplating you, fan¬ 
cy they behold the celebrated legions of the 
Great Sobieski returning from a military ex¬ 
pedition.—Soldiers ! We shall not lay down 
our arms until a general peacehas confirmed 
and secured the power of our allies; until it 
has restored to our commerce its freedom, 
and given back to us our colonies. On the 
Elbe and on the Oder we havye-conquered 
Pondicherry; all our possessions in India, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the Spanish 
colonies. What right has Russia to hope 
that she shall hold the balance of destiny in 
her hand ? What right has she to expect she 
should be placed in so favourable a situation ? 
Shall there be a "comparison made betweea 
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*h« Russians and' u» ? Ate we not then the 
soldiers of Austgrlitz ? 

(Signal) ‘ Napoleon. 

/ 

Thirty-seventh Bulletin of the Grand French 
» Army. 

Posen, Dec. 2.--The following are the 

particulars of the capitulation of For.t Czen- 
toskaw: 60Q, men of the garrison, 30 pieces 
of cknnon, and some magazines, have fallen 
into our hands. A treasure has beed found, 
consisting of a number of valuables which 
had been dedicated by th£ Poles to the Holy 
Virgin, as the tutelary guardian of the coun¬ 
try. This treasure the Emperor has order¬ 
ed to bfc giVen up to the original proprietors. 
—The part of the army at Warsaw remains 
fully satisfied with the patriotism of the peo¬ 
ple of that city.—This day the city of Posen 
gave a ball in hdnour of his Majesty, who 
remained present an hour. TeDeum was 
also performed to day, in consequence of its 
being the anniversary of liis Majesty’s coro¬ 
nation. % t 

* 3 

Thirty-eighth Bulletin of the Grand Fivnch 
Army. 

Posen, Dec. 5.-Prince Jerome, who 

Commands the army of the allies, after hav¬ 
ing closely blockaded Glogau, and caused 
batteries to be constructed around that place, 
proceeded with the Bavarian divisions of 
Wrede and Deroi towards Kalitsch, to watch 
the Russians, and left Ces*sj$| Vandamme 
and the Wirtemberg corps to c&teinue the 
siege of Glogau. The mortars, aid several 
pieces of ciinnon, arrived oa tly 29th of 
November j they were immediately placed 
in battery. After a few house bombard¬ 
ment, the place surrendered, and a capitula¬ 
tion was signed.-The allied Wirtemberg 

troops have displayed great gSllantry. 2,500 
men, considerable magaziifts of biscuit, corn, 
powder, nearly 200 pieces of cannon, are the 
results of this conquest, which is so impor¬ 
tant, particularly on account of the excel¬ 
lence of lire works and the situation of the 
fortress. It-is the capital of Lower Silesia. 
The Russians have refused battle on this side 
of Warsaw, and Rave repassed the Vistula, 
The Grand Duke of Berg has passed that ri¬ 
ver in pursuit of them, and has taken the 
suburb of Braga. The Emperor has conse¬ 
quently given orders to Prince Jerome to ad¬ 
vance on his right, towards Breslau, and to 
invest that place, which must also 6oon fall 
Milo our power. The 7 fortresses of Silesia 
will be sutVe.isively attacked and blockaded. 
\yiien the temper u£ the troops t hicb are 


its. those places’!* Considered, no one can ex¬ 
pect them to make a long resistance.—The 
Jittle fort of Culnjbach, called Plassenburg, 
has been blockaded by a battalion of Bava¬ 
rians. Being 'furnished with provisions for 
several months, there was no reason to ex¬ 
pect that it should have surrendered soon. 
The Emperor ordered artillery to be pre- » 
pared at JUronach and Forchein for battering 
this fort. On the 24th of Nov. 22 pieces of 
cannon were placed in battery, which deter¬ 
mined the governor to surrender the place. 
M. DeBeckers, colonel of the 6rh Bavarian 
rdgiment of the infantry of the line, who 
commanded the blockade, displayed, much 
skill anjLj*tivity in the situation in which he 
was^Jlaced.—By the articles of capitulation 
of PlasseQburgh, the Prussian garrison were 
to remain prisoners of war, at the disposal 
of the*King of Bavaria The officers to be 
released on their parole The tick soldiers 
te remain till recovered. The invalids to 
retain their allowances, -*nd to be removed 
to Bayreuth. All the pictures and genealo¬ 
gical tables relative to the royal family of 
Prussia, were to be preserved m the depot 
for the King of Prussia —There were found 
in Plassenburg, 68 pieces of cannon, 64 
quintals of powder, 600lb. of salt-petie, 400 
quintals of lead, 40 quintals of bar iiou, 11-14 
muskets of different kinds, 700 old lmlfflfets,* 
74 carbines, 200 pistols, 200 sabres, 29 pair 
of old colours, 29 old standard^. Afi n o.m- 
standarffs, 150 cartouche boxes, 8000 flints, 
2,700 hedge bills, 8 caissons, 14 trains, 9 
forges, 9 kettle drums, &c. &c.—The troops 
consisted of Major-general Baron d’Utten- 
hosen, 4 majors, 7 captains, 7 lieutenants, 
600 privates of the line, and 150 invalids. 

Thirty-ninth Bulletin of the Grand French 
Army. 

•Posen, Dec. 7.-A courier has arrived 

with intelligence to the Emperor, that the 
Russians have declared waf against the 
Porte; that Choczim and Bender are sur¬ 
rounded by thei[ troops; that they have sud¬ 
denly passed .the Dneister, and advanced as 
far as Jassy. It is General Michelson *who 
commands the Russian army in Wallachia. 
The Russian army, commauded-by General 
Benigzen,' has evacuated the Vistula, and 
seems,inclined to bury itself in the interior. 

—Marshal Davoust has passed the Vistula, 
and has established'his head quarters before 
Pragma. His advanced posts are on fhe Bug. 
The Grand Duke of Berg remains at War¬ 
saw. The Emperor still has his head quar¬ 
tets at Posen. 
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Fortieth Bulletin of the Giand French Arrqy. self, for the purpose of storming tke village, 
Posen, Dec.. 9.—Marshal Ney has passed Its efforts were useless, and it was repulsed 
the Vistula, and entered ft'horn on the 6th. with considerable hiss. We had about 2Q 

He bestows particular tencomiums upon Co- men killed or wounded.-The bridge of 

lonel Savary, who, at the head of the 14 th Thorn, which is constructed upon wooden 
reg. of infantry, and the grenadiers and vol- piles, is re-established. They are Sow bu- 
tigeurs of the g6th, and the 6th light infan- sied in re-establishing the funifications of 
try, was the first to pass that river. At that town. The bridge from Warsaw to the 
Thom he came to action with the Prussians, suburb of Praga is completed:,it is a bridge 
whom, after a trifling affjjir, he compelled to of boats. They are forming an entrenched 
evacuate the place, Sotue^were killed, and camp at the suburb of Praga. The General 
twenty macle prisoners.—This affair gave oc- of Engi ueers Chasseloup, has the chief direc- 

casiori to a very singular exploit. The rivor, tioa of those wdtks-On the 10th, the 

200 roods in breadth, was covered with ice; Marshal Augereau passed the Vistula, be- 
the vessel occupied by our advajiced guard tween Zakroczvm and Utrata. His detach- 
stuclc fast'and could not be movea7"W\fn a menta are employed upon the light bank, 
number of Polish seamen from the other in covering themselves by entrenchments, 
side of the river evinced a disposition to veu- The Russians appear to have forces at Pul- 

• ture through a shower of balls, in order to tusk-Marshal Bessieres advances from 

get the vessel afloat. In this intention they Thorn with the’ second cofps of reserve of 
were opposed by some Prussian sailors, and the cavalry, composed of General Tilly's di- 
a battle with fujls 'ensued between them, vision of light cavalry, of the dragoons of 
The Poles succeeded in throwing the Prus- Generals Grouchy and Sanue, and of tit* 
sians into the water, and brought the French cuirassiers of General Hnutjjodlt. Messrs, 
vessel to the other side. The Empeior has Lucchessini and De Zastrow, Plenipotentia- 
iuquired respecting the names of these brave i' rics of the King of Prussia, passed through 


fellows, to reward them—This day the Em- Thorn on the 10th, to join their Master "at 
peror received the deputation from Warsaw, Koningsberg.—A Prussian battalion, of the 
consisting of M. Gutakouski, Grand Cham- regiment of De Klock, has deserted in a bo- 
'^gtkfin of Lithuania. Kinight of a Polish Or- dy from the village of Brok: it arrived at 
der; Gotizenski, Lieut. Gen., and Luben- our posts by different roads. It is composed 
ski, Knights of the same Order ; and Alex- partly of Prussians and Poles. All are. in¬ 
lander Pofocki, Knight of the Orders of St. dignant at the treatment that they receive 
Stanislaus and Lusweski. from the Russians. ‘ Our Prince.’ they say, 

_ c * has sold>*«rn'i el{ ussinns, we will not go 

Forty-first Bulletin of the Grand'French 1,38 burned ,h J 

Army fine subisbs or Breslau: many,women and 

• y ‘ . children ^ve perished in the flames. Prince 

Posen, Dec. 14 —The General of Brigade Jerome ha?, given succour to those unfortu- 
Belair, of the corps-of Marshal Ney, left nate inhabits. Humanity has triumphed 
Thorn on the ()th, and advanced upon Ga- over the laws\>^ war, which prescribe, that 
l«p. The 6th battalion of light infantry, one should driv.e back again into a besieged 
and Capl. Sehoeni, with GO men of the thirej towntho.se useless months that the enemy 
regiment of hussars, met a party of 400 ca- wish to send away. The bombardment has 
valry belonging to the enemy. The two ad- been commenced. General Gout ion is 
vanced bodies' immediately came to an en- named Governor of Warsaw, 
gagement. The Prussians lost an officer and _ 

5 dragoons taken prisoners,^ind liad 30 men 

killed, whose horses we fork. ’ Marshal Forty-second Bulletin of the Grand Fiench 
Ney’praises highly the conduct of Captain slimy. 

Sehoeni on this occasion.—On the llth, at Posen, Dec. 15 -The bridge over the 

6 in the morning, a cannonade w|s heard on N.irew, at its confluence witfi tlie Bug, is 
the side of the river Bug. Marshal Davoust J now finished': the tete-du-pont is finished. 


Forty-first Bulletin of the Grand' French 
Army. 

Posen, Dec. 14 —The General of Brigade 
Belair, of the corps-of Marshal Ney, left 
Thorn on the 9th, and advanced upon Ga- 
lup. The 6th battalion of light infantry, 
and Capt. Sehoeni, with GO men of the third 
regiment of hussars, met a party of 400 ca¬ 
valry belonging to the enemy. The two ad¬ 
vanced bodies' immediately came to an en¬ 
gagement. The Prussians lost an officer and 

5 dragoons taken prisoners,^ind had 30 men 
killed, whose" horses we fork. ’ MfTshal 
Ney’praises highly the conduct of Captain 
Sehoeni on this occasion.—On the llth, at 

6 in the morning, a cannonade w|s heard on 


had ordered General Gauthier to pass that 
river at the mouthiof the Urka, opposite the 
village of Okuninl ThS 25 th of the line 
and the &9U1 having passed, were already co¬ 
vered by a tdte-du pont, and had advanced 
half a league farther, to the village of Pom i- 
kuwo, when a Russian division presented it- 


and protected with cannon. The bridge 
over the Vistula, between Zacrcczym and 
Utrata is also finished: the tete-du*pant, 
protected by batteries, is a formidable work. 
The Russian armies come in thje dirt :: 1 ion 
of Grodno and*JJiclock, along 1 he Narew 
and the Bug. The head quarters of their 




<Hvi*rof»«*ere on the 10th at Piritusk, «pon 
the Narew. General Dulauloi fs Governor 
of Thom——The 8th cttps of the grand ar¬ 
my, commanded by Marshal Mortier, is ad¬ 
vancing. Its right is, at Stettin, its left at 
Rostocl* and its head quarters at Anclam. 
The grenadiers of the reserve of General Ou- 
dinot are arriving at Custrin. The division 
of cuirassiers, lately formed under the com¬ 
mand of General Espagnac, is now at Berlin. 
The Italian division of General Leech i is to 
join at Magdcbnrgh. The corps of the 
Grand Duk$ of Baden is flt Stettin. In 15 
days it may be placed in the line. The he¬ 
reditary Prince has constantly followed the 
bead qi-artfrs, and was present at every af¬ 
fair. The Polish division of Zayensclieck", 
which was organised at Haguenau, is (kX)0 
men strong : it is now at Leijw.ic, to get its 
cloathing. His Majesty has ordered a regi¬ 
ment to be raised in the Prussian states, on 
the other side of the Elbe, which is to assem¬ 
ble at Munster : P/mce Hohenzollern Sig- 

maringen is'Colonel of that corps.-Peace 

with the Elector of Saxony, and with the 
Duke of Saxe Weimar, has been signed at 
Posen. All the Princes of Saxony have been 
admitted into the confederation of the Rhine. 
His Majesty has disapproved of the levy of 
contributions in the states of Saxe Gotha 
and Saxe Meinungen: he has ordered the 
restitution of what has been raised. Those 
princes who have not been at war with 
France, and who have not furnished contin¬ 
gents to Prussia, were noi -.cVget to war 
contributions-The army has tyken pos¬ 

session of the country of Mecklenburg. 
This is a consequence of the freat^ signed at 
Schwerin, on the 25th of Octa)1805. By 
that treaty the Prince of Mecklonburgh 
granted a passage to the Russian troops com¬ 
manded by General Tolstoy.—The season is 
astonishing. It does not it freeze; the sun 
appears everyday, and it is quite autumn 
weather.—The Emperor sets out this night 
for Warsaw. 

Forty-third, Bulletin of the Grand French 
Army. 

Kutno, Dec. 1 ? —-The Emperor has ar¬ 
rived at Kutno, at four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, after haring travelled all night in the 
calochees (a sort of carriage) of the country, 
as the thaw makes it impossible to travel in 
the common carriages. The caloche in 
which Duroc, Grand Marshal of the Palace, 
travelled, was overturned. That officer has 
been severely hurt in the shoulder, but his 
hprt U not dangerous. This accident will 
oblige hint to keephis bed for eight or ten 


di^s.—The f&tea-du-pont of Praga, tf Zak> 
roczytn, of Narew, and of Thorn, are ac¬ 
quiring every A4y a gieater degree of 
strength. The Emperor will arrive at War¬ 
saw to-morrow.—The Vistula being ex¬ 
tremely broad, the bridges are every where 
3 or 400 toises in length, which makes the 
labour very considerable. 

Forty-fourth Bulletin „ of the Grand Frenc 
r -Army. 

Warsaw, Dec. 21.-—Yesterday the Em¬ 
peror inspected the works of Praga, where 8 
fine redoubts, with palisadoers, bastion?, &c. 
inclose - a rt | py/ace of 1500 toises, and form, up¬ 
on whole, the entrenched camp.—The 
Vistula is one of the largest rivers in the 
world. The Bug, though considerably small¬ 
er, is still larger than the Seine, The bridge 
over the Bug is completecj. Gen. Gain bier, 
with the 25th and S5th ;egiments of infantry 
occupies the tele du pont^A. bich Gen. Chas- 
seloup has fortified With great skill: so that 
this tele du port, which is nearly 400 toises 
in extent, together with the morasses and the 
river, inclose an entrenched camp which is 
capable of covering the whole army upon the 
right bank, and protecting it from any at¬ 
tempt by the enemy. A brigade of the light 
cavalry of the reserve has skirmishes' wkk 
the Russian cavalry every day.—On the 18th 
Marshal.. Davoust felt the necessity of^ 
strengthening and improving his camp upon 
the right bank of the river, and likewise oc¬ 
cupying a small island at the mouth of the 
Urka. The enemy‘perceived the conve- 
niency of this post, and a heavy fusillade 
immediately commenced between the ad¬ 
vanced posts; however, the conquest of the 
island remained with'the French. Our loss 
consisted of a few wounded. The officer of 
| L the engineers, Clouet, a young man of great 
promise, received a ball in the breast.—On 
the IQth, a regiment of Cossacks, assisted by 
the Russian hussars, endeavoured to surprise 
the pitquet of light cavalry at the like du 
pont of the Bug; but the picquet had taken 
such a position sfs secured it against any sur¬ 
prise. The first regiment of hussars, and a 
colonel, with a squadron of the 13tli, imme¬ 
diately coming to the assistance of the pic- 
, quet, the eiiemy were thrown into confusion. 
In this trifling affair we had 3 or ‘4 men 
wounded, but the colonel of the Cossacks 
was killed and thirty mfcn; 25 horses fell 
into our bauds. There are no ^nen so 
wretched and cowardly as the Cossacks j 
they are a scandal to human nature. They 
pass the' Bug, and violate the Austrian neu¬ 
trality every day, merely to plunder a house. 
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in Gallicia, or to compel the inhabitant* to 
give them brandy, winch they drink with 
great avidity. Blit sine! the late campaign, 
our cavalry is accustomed to the mode of at¬ 
tack made use of by these wretches, and 
notwithstanding their numbers, and their hi¬ 
deous cry on these occasions, they await 
them without alarm, ^nd it is well known 
■ that 2000 of these wretches are not equal to 

the attack of a squat^oi* of our cavalry.- 

Marshal ^.ugere'ui passed the Vistula at 
IJtratta. Gena al Laivesse entered I’lonsk, 

•» after drawing out the enemy.-Marshal 

South passed the same river at Vizogrod — 
Marshal Bcssit-rcs was at K'Kol^n the I8th, 
with the second corps of the cavalry of re¬ 
serve. His advanced guard is at Serpez. 
Tliere have been several affairs between our 
* cavalry and the Prussian’hussars, of }jdiom a 
great number have been made prisoners. 
The right bank ofSihe Vistula is quite clear¬ 
ed.^-Marsh al^Ney, with his light corps, 

supports Marshal Bessieres : and his right, 
at the same time, extends to that under the 
command of Marshal the Prince of Ponte 
Corvo. — Thus every corps is in motion, and ' 
if the enemy remains in his position, a battle 
will take place in a few days. Willi God's 
help, the issue cannot be uncertain. The 
'•*»4{*ssian army is commanded by Gen. Ka- 
menskoy, an old mgji about / 5 years of age. 
The Geqgrals Buxhowden and llenningsen 
command under him.—General Michehon 
has, beyond a doubt, penetiated into Molda¬ 
via, a r d there are accounts that he arrived at® 
Jassy on the 2()lh of Nov. We are. assured 
that his generals took Bender by storm, and 
put every one to the sword. Here behold 
war declared against the Porte without rea¬ 
son or pretext! But St St*. Petersburg!) it was 
thought that the moment had at rived when 
France and Prussia, the two powers who had 
the greatest interest in preserving the iudts-* 
pendence of the Porte, being at war, was the 
most favourable period for subjugating the 
Turkish empire. Still the events of one 
month have defeated that project, and to 
these events the Porte sliaH be indebted for 
its preservation.—The Grand*Duke of*Berg 
has a fever, but he is better. The weather 
is as mild as at Paris in the mouth of Octo¬ 
ber, but rainy, which makes it inconvenient. 
We 1ftve taken measures for the delivery of* 
a sufficient quantity of wine, in order-to sup¬ 
port the vigour of the troops.—The palace 
of the £ing of Poland, at Warsaw, is a fine 
edifice, and well furnished. There art: se¬ 
veral noble palaces and private houses in this 
city. Our hospitals are well established, 
|vhich is no small advantage in this country. 


i The enemy seems to have a nom&ercf sick ? 
they also lose greatly by deserters; at)cl of 
the Prussians we fiear nothing, for evep 
whole corps of them have deserted, to avoid 
that continual contempt which they might 
expect among the Russians. 

Forty fifth Bulletin of the Grand French 
jinny. t 

P.'lnky, Dec. 2/.—The Russian General 
Bouniftgscn had the command of an army 
which was estimated at 00,000 men. At 
fiist he intended*to cover Warsaw j but hu 
took a lesson from the intelligence of the 
occurrences which had taken place in Prus¬ 
sia, and determined to retreat "towards the 
"Russian frontiers. * Wi'hout having beea 
compelled almost to fight a single battle, the 
French entered Warsaw, passed the Vistula, 
and occupied" Pi aga. hi the mean time 
Field Marshal Kamenskoy joiued the Pari¬ 
sian army, just at the moment when Gene¬ 
ral Benniugsen’s corps formed a junction 
with that vyider Buxbovden. »He was in¬ 
dignant at the retreat of the 4 Russians, con¬ 
ceiving fliat it tended to sully the honour of 
his country’s arms, and he accordingly made 
a movement in advance —Prussia remon¬ 
strated with the most earnest importunity; 
and complained, that nber ail the promises 
of support made to her, she wasabandoned j 
representing, that the way to Beilin was tu t 
by Grodno, Olita, orBiezsc; that her sub¬ 
jects had began to aba e in their zeal It r 
their sorc^^japf^RTd that the habit of be- 
boldingS'he throne of Boil hi in the posses¬ 
sion of tUie French was dangerous to him ruxi 
favouraljb to^be enemy. The* Russians not 
only censeijl their retrograde movement, but 
they ngrdrnJaegan to advance. On the 5th 
of DeceniberyC*encntl Benningsen moved 
forward his head-quaiters to Puftnsk. The* 
orders issued wore to prevent the French 
from passing the N.irow, to retake Praga, 
and to occujiy the banks of the Vistula, 
until the moment when more imrwrant 
offensive operations could be adopted.*— 
The junction of Genetals Kamenskoy. 
Buxhovden, and Benningsen, was celebrat¬ 
ed at the Palace of Siyroek with rejoicings 
[ and illuminations, which were descried from 
the steeples of Warsaw. Nevertheless at 
the moment when the enemy were cheering 
themselves with festivals, the Narew was 
passed. 800 Fieiichmen having suddenly 
crossed that river at its junction with tile 
Ukra, entrenched themselves the same 
night; and when the enemy sjipeared next 
morning, with the intention of forcing them 
back into the liver, they found them selves 
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toe) late. The. French were secure aggm*t 
every, event. Being; informed of this change 
in the Chernl's operation#; the Emperor left 
Posen on the ipth ; at the same moment he 
jput his Army in motion. Every report 
which had been received of the movements, 
of the Russians gave him to understand that 
they designed to resume offensive operati¬ 
ons. Marshall Key had been for several 
days-master o'f Thorn : he united the diffe- 
■ yent corps c-f his aimy at Gallup. Marshall 
Bessfercs, with the second t o; ps of the ca¬ 
valry of reserve, consisting of the divisions 
■of dragoons of Salute and Grouchy, and the 
division of Hautpoult’s cuirassiers, marched 
from Thorn to proceed to Biezun. The 
M-’ishal Prince of Potile Cnrvo marched 
with iris corps to support them. Marshal 
Soul t passed the Vistula opposite Plock; 
and Marshal Augrreau passed at Znckrocyn, 
where the utmost exertson was made to es¬ 
tablish a biidge. The same activity was 
exei ted in constructing that on the Narew. 
On the 22d«.the bridge on the Narew was 
completed. Ail the reserve of cavalry in¬ 
stantly pmsed the Vistula nt Piepa/on their 
inarch to the Narew, w here Marshal Da- 
■«bust had col ectedthe whole of his jorps. 
At one o'clock in the n orning of the 23d 
the Empire set out from Warsaw, and 
passed the Narew at nine On recounoi- 
_ tring the Okra, and the con-iderable en¬ 
trenchments thi own up by the enemy, he 
ordered a bridge to be thrown across at the 
confluence of the NJhv-ou, ged Ukra.— 
By the zeal of the G< neial of ’VArtillery, 
the bridge was completed in twephours. 

Ffrrty-sixth Bulletin of the Cfand French 
Army. <» 

( 

Golynhn, Dec. 23.-'Marshal Ney, 

charged with executing the manoeuvres by 
which he was to dr\e the Prussian Lieut. 
Gen. Lestocq from Wrka, to outflank him, 
‘and by these means to cut off his communi¬ 
cations with the Russians, has executed these 
'movements with his accustomed ability and 
intrepidity. On the 2'td, Gen. Marehand’s 
division moved to Gurrzno. On the 24th, 
the enemy was pursued to Kunzbrock. On 
the 2/ith the.ti«Mon came loan action, by 
which the enemy’s rear suffered some loss. 
On the 201 h, the enemy having collected at 
Soklau and Ivliawa, Marshal Ney was deter¬ 
mined to advance and attack him. The 


Prussians were in possession of Soldau, with 
600Q infantry, and about IOOQ cavairv, and, 
being defended fry monisms and other ob¬ 
stacles about the plice, they thought them¬ 
selves secure against any attack. All these 
difficulties, however, were surmounted by 
the 69 th and 76th regiments. The enemy 
defended themselves in all the streets of the 
place, and where every where driven with 
fixed bayonets. Gen. Letoscq, observing 
the small number of' the troops that had at¬ 
tacked him, wished to retake the place. In 
thp course of the night he made four succes¬ 
sive attacks, without effect. He afterwards 
retired to Neidenburg. Six pieces of'can¬ 
non, sonasj’colours, and a great number of 
prisoners are the effects of (his affair at Sol¬ 
dau. Marshal Ney praises Gen. Vonder- 
weldt, who was wounded. He also makes 
particular mention of Col. Brunn, of the 
69 th, whose behaviour was highly encou¬ 
raging. On the same dd'y the /59th marched 
to Lauteiburg. DnringTifie action at Sol- 
dan, Gen. Marchand’s division drove the 
enemy from Miawa, where also a great ac¬ 
tion took place. Marshal Bessieres had al¬ 
ready taken possession of Biezun, with the 
second Crrps of cavalry, on the 19 th. The 
enemy feeling the impoitance of this post, 
and observing that the left wing of the r 
French army wished to cut the Prussians 
off from the Russian^, made an attempt 
to retake the place; this gaffe rise to 
the engagement at Biezun. On the 23d, 
at o’clock, the enemy approached by 
various w'ays, Marshal Bessieres bad placed 
the only two companies of infantry he had 
upon the bridge; when seeing the enemy 
approach in great numbers, he ordered Ge¬ 
neral Grouchy to advance with his division 
to meet them. The enemy had already 
made himself master of the Village of Car- 
meden, into which he had already thrown a 
battalion of infantry. Being attacked by 
General Grouchy’s division, the enemy’s 
line was soon broke; the Prussian infantry 
and cavalry, gOOO strong, were thrown into 
confusion, and c driven into the morasses. 
Fivq hundredprisoners, five pieces of can¬ 
non, and two standards, are the fruits of 
this attcak. Marchal Bessieres bestows the 
highest encomiums upon General Grouchy, 
General Rouget, and his Chief of th^ , Staff 
General Roussel; Rente, the Chef d’fesca- 
dron of the 6 th dragoons, distinguished 
himself. M. Launay, Captain of the select 
company of that regiment, is killed. 
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** There hath been. Within the -aeBipasg', of a *faw year', much tails, and God knows, too many ill d'ectft 
too, of Factions m this kingdath iifajt we have fivfcd, in our da vs, to see the rwo great Parties, ot la’.e," 
“ known fey the names of jkViiio-and, Tory, direc^fy change the oound ; and, those, wflo were formerly 
“ the AntidCourtieri, bscofifW pliant and ofa^ibus/as evgr they wcr$ who had been the most found. 
“ fault with on that scoie: e But, We ate humbly of opinion, that, at this time of day, neither of those 
“ Parties have the gaihe in ttefcir' hands* as they have formerly perhaps ftircicd' to themselves. But they 
“ who shall be so honest, and so wise; Con*»mly t® prefer the true Interest of EngUnd,to that of iny 
“ other country or people, .preserve thfeJWigkm mud .the 1 ' 'Laws'; and thriftily and providently, administer 

** file Dllllllfl Tff'lunPP ■ fivaf Hriiiilw \A?K/MW»uri^*vT/kr ifteVt'ill nntYvnoeu^ elisll linwa^hn r\C li’ntrtlf fllrl 
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SUMMARY OF POLmes, / ’* ; 

Continent 41 , ,W*r,-VT be way ifyon t|ic 
Ctdffipent, in which England -hfes- now ho 
mmre real iutcresf^han Sre lias In thje wars 
of Tartary ojr^KKxJostaB, afford!*., abundant 
matter for newspaper and coffee-boose spe¬ 
culation,; and the *f victories'‘of General 
Bciiingsfn seem to have gone almost to the, 

S educing of illuminations in J^tldpn. Yet, 
r the life of me, I can discover no victories 
that he has gained, except upon the prhtcK 
pie of Ralpho, thjf, “ when the fight be- 
^comes a chace, he wins' thbdity flwit wins 
" the race.” We we told by the Courier 
newspaper, and, indeed, by all its^fellow la¬ 
bourers, that the recent Message of Napu- 
Icon to the Senate, accompanied with 
iect of a law, is ia grobfothat .hit army is* 
wasted, and that he entertriog great appre¬ 
hensions even for Ws personpl j^fotj*. In¬ 
speaking of the %tute.the Co^ricr givea way 
to an expression*, of. indignabffeeTing trfely 
worthy of an English writer.; 

** fag instrument ' tyiahn#;] say* ifo, 
the Senate, Hs been.'-convoked, and a« 
y Message ‘ fronji 

'**. them, wjtfc’t$e reportof The minittef ©f 
“iWan” sndJjead&L “‘that **-- ' - 





deb 

with this:, , 

half, a rotn%|d take 
^j©et r^nd,aft6f alii, If I oayi 
Xprd Clarendon, itWtjfea., 
respectVfor antiquity// ^ 

woritl, that elver waSi^tbo^t/if^blDf, 
thing - 4 9 oukl v be' ipjgented; #ijq^ r 

wickd# of ‘ then,} m$*u& that aby one who. 
JfcdjwfeTO jac^nf apn imtdacahle'enta'iry 

'.'fhat--" 8 h 8 'fekfe 
jcc$d/ifexiqt,- ef'er fever-' 
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coo Id be, a more efficient instrument in the 
hflnckofa tyr*nt, than a senate corrupted to, 
tfee btfe'e, no matter by what means, assum¬ 
ing the forms of deliberation, but having, in 
fact, no free voice, and being, in reality, the 
mere topis oftha ruler, made osffof by him 
for lhje basf purpose of causi&g the people to 
believe nhat there is some check upon his 
authority... What! “ a project of « Sena* 
' f tus Consullum.!" That is to say, of an 
A/zt or Lawi ^ad this sent, ready cut and 
dry, by the ruler in, chief to,the senate 1 The 
senate thereupon puss it, without, perhaps, 
| the ceremony of putting it to the vote, and 
H of extracting a half-articulated aye from a 
dozen ©* two of the drowsy hirelings pre¬ 
sent ■ Thisff^sS a proof of their liberty, 
dp tlievJ'TKis they call deliberation, and 
theoassW of laws,? And .yet, if 1 mistake 
not, theqj same Jaw-givers were asscmhlcxt, 
in consequence of what they termed an ehc- 
lio* t Inspiring mockery!’ Ta call such a set 
of vifo ipstrwuents, biibed by-the executive 
jpwer, no matrar by wbat means? the repre- 
, ^Niytatives of tile' people! A sheer, undis- 
r^ilea’ diNphttsttf is not half so bad, not'half 
sti’gdhingj a* |his mockery of legislation and 
' repyesentltioix. J Why not issue the " Se- 
Cdofoltufo," or decree, or act, ot: 
m>.<* wbatevA*' the accursed tiling onght tp 
■ be dJIlhi, from Ihfe, closet of the ^for at 
once ?. Why spud it to be cried aye to by a 
set of follow*: who, as all the world knows, 
be, it Whirt it ipat ■ Oh ! 


y > k ’ T ' 7 a,, 7 'T 

»Tw»hibelt'* 

* i, ;^ife fswbn for'tt. The send,-. 

^ r •' <&# .•corrupted i ^haniifii 

i c^i^e|‘'f^-att»ditfon of, the people to be dis- 
trfeeted f it' ^ppfdses them as to the.' origini.of' 
Ifjj Ihpif reafeafehfent is enfeebled ift suiting 
for the pi^er pl^pctj soaje; jrf/he most 
foolrsh; of tbe%fe^jem}usied:^'Jpsd^ 

dependent* '0 ,'tit 
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plunderers, by whom he is surrounded, 
preach np the necessity of obedience to Me 
law. Jn short, a degraded and corrupted 
senate seems to be the only .means, by which 
a nation can be completely enslaved, and 
rendered contented, or, at least, perfectly 
passive under its slavery.——But, though I 
agree with the writer in the Courier thus , 
far ; though I r.m but too well convinced, of 
the truly diabolical .tendency of such a se¬ 
nate, l am tar from being convinced, that , 
■t he Message of Napoleon is a satisfactory 
proof, or, indeed, any proof at all, that Na¬ 
poleon finds himself in embarrassed circum¬ 
stances; for, have we not, within the last 
seven years, seen the conscription antid-, 
pated several times ? And, have we not con¬ 
stantly seen, that the French have called 
forth their troops in the hour of victory with 
even more activity titan in the hour of de¬ 
feat?-——I have bestowed common atten¬ 
tion, at least, upon die accounts from Po¬ 
land; and. I cannot perceive any ground for 
supposing, thdt Napoleon will not effect tire 
objects, wbidi he has always evidently had 
in view, namely, the annihilation of"the mi¬ 
litary power of Prussia, the independence of 
Poland, the shutting of Russia out of* the 
■South of Europe. I may be deceived; but, 

I wisli not to deceive myself; and, there¬ 
fore, until I see some solid reason for 
hoping, that Russia will be. able to make 
head against him, I shall be very careful to 
abstain from encouraging such a hope, in 
any of those readers, who mayVliink my 
opinion worth attending to.——To form an 
estimate of Napoleon's “ alarms,’p as the 
Courier calls them, we have only tel dbserve, 
that the ground of one of them is, England's 
extraordiumy levy of two hundpM thousand 
men, not one of whom h^ef after almost 
9 year’s talking about it, *yet made hit 
appearance at the drilling place; and, the 
utmost that this “ extraordinary levy” Is in¬ 
tended to do, is, to learn as much of the art 
of war as it is possible to learn* under the 
joint command and instruction of aerjeants 
and constables, in the space of about three 
of four hours in a day, for twenty four days 
in the,year, that is. to say, about ’fifty or 
sixty hours all together. NapolOaa must 
'IttfQW all this full as well, if notrasfoer hot¬ 
ter* thanpur king’s miriWww Mow h j mi, 
therefore, I leave the reader to goes* how 
real his alarms” are, seeing mat this 
.** extraordinary levy” iatbe subject of one 
ipf them.-—*Tbe truth is, that the lao- 
gnage of lha Message. of the f£m$>eror and 
King in exactly the language that has ‘been 
, held by him in*H his communicatkmsfo his 
j^phafe, and \vhjcb comnwwicttipns aro ni¬ 


ton cfedmuch more for the purpose of pro¬ 
ducing effect in Germany and in. England 
than in France. Thly amfie; and that is 
the chief Object.They;draw off men’s at¬ 
tention from his great designs of conquest. 
We see, that this present Message has had 
that effect with us. The newspapers a ns 
exulting at his embarrassments; they are 
anticipating his reverses and his final over¬ 
throw, instead of keeping the mind of the 
nation steadily fixed upon his design of con¬ 
quering ns, and upon the means of prevent¬ 
ing fits success. They have, any time these 
six months, been telling us, that the Ger¬ 
mans were j^ady to rise upon the French 
and cut their throats, the moment they 
should be defeated by the Russians, and 
compelled to retreat. I never believed" a 
word of this; and my sincere opinion is, 
that there is not a state in Germany, wl.-re 
the French were not welcome guests, and 
where, such is the feeling „p*' the people (a 
most perverse feeling, no Houbt), that they 
would rather be under the French than un¬ 
der their former rulers. \Ye have been 
! constantly told of insurrections against the 
French; and we have never yet seen ora 
real insurrection against them. With false 
accounts and false prophecies we'shall be 
amused to the last; to the very Ik ur, I fear,, 
that the enemy will land upon our shores. 
-An instance of this propensity to fabri¬ 
cate falsehoods to deceive us, relative to 
these matters, we have recently witnessed 
in the history of “ the bombardment of 
u Constantinople,” and “ the treaty" re¬ 
sulting from it. Whence could that 
falsehood have proceeded ? With whom 
could it have or iginated ? Its source, doubt¬ 
less, was, foe sanguine imaginations of those, 
who conduct out newspapers, who first de¬ 
ceive themselves, and then deceive us. The 
mischief that this deception, this system of 
e'e option, I may call it, does in the coun¬ 
try, is not to be described. When the famous 
lie about the grand defeat of the French was 
circulated, some time back, the comman¬ 
ders 0 volunteer corps, with a degree of 
discr&ion traly characteristic of them, call¬ 
ed out their troops, in many places, “and 
announced to them the glorious even t. f'he 
particuiafcbject in doing this it is not very 
easy togaess at, unless, indeed, the repre¬ 
senting' of their enemy as destroyed was re* 
gardedos likely to insure their future zealous 
attention to their duty; but, we may be 
pretty Certain, that the representation ha? 
never been contradicted; so that . these 
“.defenders of the country” have, ever 
since that time, slept sound in the confident 
hope, that' it .wanted no defence^—The 
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writer* of the newspapers are contUnu 
ta lkirig about the salvation of Eerope;'’ 
Thepartizaus toflke flate ministry«tel],us, 
that the Whip, beit# engaged in the *' sal- 
“ vation of Europe,’ End no time to think 
of their former pledget to England while 
•the partisan# of the present ministry affirm, 
that their predecessors did nothing st all for . 
<f the salvation of Europe f hut, *t»otje of 
them ever tell ps «$afi >w<y matin By gfnhe 
* f salvation of Europe," - If. wo were,to 
guess at their.meaning, however, we might 
suppose it to be; that ovetthrowing*Na-; 
poleon, and by placing !he Coutinentin the 
same state in which it w»a- prfyiou* to-die 
year 1790, Europe would-be ratwf. r Saved 
from what ? Whntyvould ithe saved from ? 
That is the question. Why John Bowles 
and his associate Bedhead woOld,answer, 
thpt it would be saved from Jacobinism. 
But, then, again, wkat if Jacobinism ? * Is it 
despotism ? ■‘■sis its loss of liberty and pro¬ 
perty and personal safety 1 I’m? trade, of 
Anti-Jacobinism has been a thriving one 
with John Bowles and Redhead; but what 
has the nation got by it i Napoleon, how¬ 
ever, is no Jacobin and Leveller- He has a 
senate as subservient as-, even John Bowles 
could wish; and though he is not quite 
. mean enough to have recourse to sham deli¬ 
berations amongst Jus senators, no one can 
accuse hjrn of suffering the people to have 
any more weight in the governmeht than the 
crows and magpies have. Why, then, 
should John Bowles dislike him, who talk» 
as eloquently and as sincerely about, “ regu- 
“ lar government, social order, and our 
*’ holy religion” as John himself? It is, to 
superficial observers, the strangest thing in 
the world to hear * John Bowles railing 
against the Emperor and King, whose sa¬ 
cred person we might, on * the Contrary, 
expect him to revere. Aye,, as Era- 
peror^and Ring; ,as despot j as the ru¬ 
ler m- a venal and subservient senate; 
as/Jthe grinder -of a passive people;, a# rite 
ampler - of ’ the press ;r as the ear-dipper, 
the transporter, or the hanger- of every man 
who dares to promulgate political troth! 
all these John likes him well enough ; but, 
John has, thanksto Pitt, a:snug little revenue 
out of thi taxes of England, ^ud.if the 
Emperor and King were to conquer*})’ 
Europe, he might afterwards cxmqUecEag* 
land, in which caseJokn might |d|t«jgh I 
aee no reason for it) lose that.revenue. My 
opinion* Is, and .always has been, thf*. if 
^fapoleon wore to conquer England, which 
I trust, the sense and courage of the iadepsp- 
deat part of the nation will always prevent, 
the favourites of the Conqueror would be 
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tHbse who now most ravenously pwjr upon 
the people. But, these are a prudent race. 
They always prefer a certainty td an-uncec* 
taintyj.and, therefore, it is perfectly »*• ' 
tural, that they should be so anxious for 
-St the salvation of Europe," which, being 
fairly.-interpreted, means the salvation of 
tbpir own emoluments. - They have no 
feeling in common with She mass, of the 
people'; their .minds take a totally different 
jturn* aud t hough we, too, may pray for this 
lessening of Nkpolscta’S power, our motiv* 
musfcbe different from theirs; or it is worth 
bat very little indeed .——*'* The salvation 
jof Euaope/’i *0 be worthy of our solicitude,, 
must embrace something more""than the 
memobjeet of transferring the people of the 
severalstates back to their former masters; 
and, unless yre are satisfied;- that tire re¬ 
transfer would-be productive of happiness to 
.those people, we should be very careful how 
we pray for K. Perhaps John Bowles may 
be able to give us satisfaction upon this 
head; biu*, until he, or ^ome one of his 
*,worthy coadjutors think proper to indulge 
inso far, we shall act wisely in restraining 
our anxiety for the salvation of Europe, and 
confine it to;the salvation of England, the 
means of insuring which have nor, I am 
afraid, engaged much of John Bowles's at¬ 
tention, except, indeed, in the case of his 
pamphlet against the thinness of petticoats, 
handkerchiefs, and stomachers, or rather, 
against the total absence of these latter 
articles of femMfe’attire. ! John's morality is 
sound ^nd good; and, though not very for¬ 
cibly urged, has nothing objectionable in it. 

’ But, Mr. Btftvles, it is strange, that, in ob¬ 
serving) so justly upon the flagrant vices of 
the times', you shouM never, even by acci¬ 
dent, have SSqrtabled upon ttys cause, of 
them. It is grange, that, when you saw a 
flood of vice breaking through the ancient 
dam* of the constitution, you should have 
gone, with youf thimble-like pail, to lade 
it out of the distant rivulets. You complain 
of. this execrable' scenes in the metropolis; 
yen complain of tire luxury, the prodigality, 
the debasing effeminacy, the insulting dis¬ 
regard ef ail decency .in the displaying of 
these to,the world; but, while you do this, 
you stigmatize, as Jacobin s«^ml Level lent, 
as sworn enemies to “ regular government, 
sect&l ordfsr. and our holy religion,” ail 
those who wish to. see a change in that 
system, by. which forty millions a year of 
the earnings of the people are collected, 
and distributed into hands, through which 
they xpturaily pass to the metropolis,' and 
where.: they as naturally produce; all the 
vices- of which you couaplajn. Some aif yes* 1 - 
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/oJIov/-plgcemen, of place-hunters, who do conKins most valuable matter, He said, that 
not happen,to belaken with, 3 pious turn, “ he regretted the late change in his majes- 
.call them, not vibes, but the marks of a “.ty’s counsels, as \t*e thereby lost.a wise, a 
‘ ‘highly polished stole of society aud, “ patriotic, and an efficient government, 
it most be confessed, that, if the regular “ and because it tsrp replaced by one diiectly 

increase of pauperism amongst the many, “ the reverse in alpost every point, The 

and of splendour amongst the few, be such “ merits of the late ministers had already 
marks, we aje, in point of polish, the “ been stated in detail, hut he would just 

.e.uvy of the wotld.-Leaving to your saga- “ remind the house of the steps that had 

- taty to •find an application of this to the “ ^been taken With respect, to lbe public ex- 
subject of the continental war, avid Ifbpii^f “ pchditure, of the plan offinance that had 
that it may lead you to view the probable “ been brought forward, and of tlie abuses 
events of that, war wiih an more phvloso- Uj&f had been Corrected, at the expense 

pjiical than you have hitherto surveyed them “ of diminishing their patronage. This plan 
with, 1 sliall now proceed to matters moae “ had produced the most sensible effects, it 
immediifu i/ interesting to us. - “ had diminished the confidence of the aic- 

I’^occKjMNcs in t Pakliament.~—S ince* “ my, and raised.that of the country; it nad 
my last observations upon those.pioceedings, saved uS from new tas. es for some years. 
some uncommoulv bard debates have taken “ He was not saying that-it would do so in 
place in both Hoiftes.— : —On Monday, the “ the 1® nds of the present ministers ; ^md. 
13th instant, a motion was'made, in the “by .that means alone, they had done mo> e 
House of Lords; by Lord Stafford, similar to j “ than any one act >f u ai.y^/al»iinislra:ion 
the motion of Mr, Brand, in.the House of “ whatever; to. keep njf~lite spirits of the 
Commons, v 'When, upon a division, there “ people, -and secure-the confidence of out 
appeared for thfe' motion, c> 0 , and 171 against “ friends abroad, hi the hands of the pre- 
it, leaving the late ministry still 1 ’further «“ sent ministers indeedit might fail of its 

behind than-before.-On Thursday, the “object. Millions might be wasted for the 

J 5th instant, Mr. Littoeton made, in the “ purpose of rousing unwilling cabinets to 
House of Commons, a motion in the fol- “ arms. English gold, or in other words, 
lowing words: “That this House, consi- “ English (a hour, and English misery, would 
“ dering a firm and efficient administration “ be applied 10 bring about another batik; 
“ as essentially necessary at -the present “ of Austerlii?, which'our lu/Utin manu- 
“ crisis, feels the deepest regret at the late “ faeturers might again convert imosplendid 
“ change, in his Majesty’s Councils.’— “ victories, and he Imped that the manufac- 

. Upon a division, there ap^ffetred 1C)8 for the" “ turcr would be brought up from tl>e Ad- 
.motion, and 244 against it; and thus the miralty Court to ily; Foreign Office by a 
late ministers were left in a still decreasing “ special retainer for the purpose. So many 
minority, though Mr. Littletort failed not to “ plans offinance had been proposed by the 
remind the House, that of those acts of the “ friends of tlie Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
late ministers, which he now called upon the “ quer, that he, with, great prudence, pl-r- 
Elouse to approve in adump^me House had, “ haps, bad taken none of them. The late 
almost unanimously before approved of in de- “ ministers were anxious to reduce the ex¬ 
tail. But, this honourable gentleman does not »“ penditure at the expense of their power— 
appear to have considered, that, the House “ they set their faces against abuses, and 
having already approved of them was the very “ they were, too sparing of the publidlponey 
Jbest of all reasojis for their looking upon it “ not to experience the eymify of all rob- 
,as unnecessary to approve of them again; “ bars, find the whole of the vermin that 

for, as to the trifling circumstance of the -“ lived on the public plunder. These wretches 
.ministers being before in place and now out '* were in the utmost terrors, when they 
■ place, that could, of course, have no “ observed tlie diligence of the'late rr.inL- 
weight at all- Mr. Littleton dwelt much ters in their inquiries, and their ardour in 
Upon the.publication of the famous minute “ detecting and punishing delinquents. But 
bf Gfyffipu, which he is reported to have “ the change had relieved tliem.fijpm all 
-said, “ had been comrnitted to venal jour- “ their fears—they now raised their heads 
“ statists, by perjured councillors;” and, “ andrejojeed— tkegovd old times were re- 
- thoiigh’jf shall say nothing upon the latter “ tabbed. The golden age was come again, 
>' point, X am, I must confess, glad to hear it “ and the present ministers, were sensible of 
i ‘ acknowledged in parliament, that there are “ the advantage which they had, in this re- 
snch?persons as veftaLjournalists.”,—— “ spect, over their rivals, and they-were dc- 

*'/-Mr. Ward (not Robert) made a speech, ter mined to make, use of it. With what 
. which,I .s^ust insert.an tract, as it “ satisfaction must tins description of per- 
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“ sons look to the restoration of a noble ford . “ weighed with the fete ministers, andwef 

“ to the situation of a privy councillor, - “the (fysirc qf^cqptinuing m office." — — 

“ whose defence, standing in this' bouse- What had the “Brentford'mob" ’todo with 
“ (1 hough it was a confession rather than a this? They said nothing about Catholic 
“ defence) was, that be .had'expanded ten emancipation. And, 3$ to the language at 
“ thousand pounds of tlw* public money, of Sir Francis Burdelt, it has always teen pro- ,, - 
“ which he would render no account to the cisely that of Mr, Ward in the above ex- * v 
“ constitutional gdaudians of the public -tract. Mr. Ward talks of the exportation • 

* “ purse ? What a glorious set-off was this of English gold, or, •'* in other words* Kng- 
“ to the Gomniffr<;a'off |, inance and others, “ Ual^Mour Mr. Ward says, that the 
“ wiiich»he gentlemen 1*1 the other side, if only true wav of raising the spirits and, 

“ he might judge from the .smile on* their seeming the coiijdence of ihe people, is to 
*■“ faces, would perhaps say were "ap- diminish flic taxes tbitt press ^.tpon them; 

“ pointed’ for the sake of patronage! Mr. Ward talks of “ robbers ana vermin 
“ Wlnt a glorious set-off was it against **who live on the Public tlund ei". a nd says, 

“ these committees which had broilght' •“ these wretches .were in the utmost terrors 
“.abuses and defaulters to light, and, “ at the prospect of an examination into 

“ he hoped to punishment, and which were “ their.delinquencies.” Has not Sir Francis 

‘ “ in the way of doing a great d,c*l more Burden always said precisely the same? 

“/good of the same nature ! What a satis- And have we uot always seen him assailed 

“ fiction must this.be to those who acted in by “ these wretches 9 ’ Why, then, should 
“ this affair ^opposition to the people, and Mr. Ward call hi s hearers a ?nob ? Mob 4s 
“ to the dignity of the house of commons 1 they were Mr. Ward never sp; them ap- 
“ and how ’grulitying must his regulation plauding Sir' Francis to-day, k and hisffng him 
“ he to those who advised his majesty to, to-mortpw. Mob asthey were they did not 
“ admit him again to his councils, witli shift from sui& to side hke the winds, in 

“ the resolutions of the fcith of April still April, If, indeed, for the sake of base lucre, 

“ ou the journals of the house ! The pre- the/ had turned their backs to-day upon the • 

“ sent administration, with few exceptions, very man aud the very principles that they 

v consisted of those who had attempted to had cheered .but yesterday, then Mr Waal 

“ screen the person alluded to from censure might justly have denominated them a mob, 

“ and punishment j and now, therefore, tlie ami;: vile mob too, however small or however 

“ fear of rigid inquiry wa$ past.”——This large their numbers, in whatever vestments 

was, as far as,1 have.quoted it, an excellent clad, or calledjty^vhatesrev names--As 

speed); but, the wing partizans must givtf to the allusions to Lord Melville, they might 
them up, or fall mtd inconsistencies. Mr. , have passed without any* Observation from 
Ward, in the former part of his. speech, roc; but, b£r, Ward chose,,in the latter 
attempted an apology for withdrawing the part of his speech, to follow the example of 
t ill ; and he talked jbout better times,, when Lord Howick-andhis colleagues, and to euh- 
resiguiug at once wpnld have been prefera- ghe Pill, \qho lent, not ten thousand,-but 
ble. His words, as, given in the report, f orl .y thousaiM pounds of that, very same 
were these : “ In better times (ho did nof money (for tie misapplying of which Lord 
“ allude to the Brentford mob, the., Corr<*s- MelviHs was impeached) to Boyd and Ben* 

“ pondmg Society, or anv thing of that field, two members of the then parliament, 

“ kind ; but to the sense of' all the people i without interest, though the public paid them 
“ who were- not mere creatures* of the interest for that money. "This he did with- 
“ court) iff better times it would have been out the consent ol parliament; without the 
“ considered as more prrfpiy for the # aiiuis- ( knowledge ofhis colleagues ; without mak- 

“ ^crs-to.have retired when they vVerecurn- lug any”.minute of the transaction-; and, 

“ polled to abandou the Catholic • Bill, and ’ when the - fact was detected by the Commis- 
“ not to have waited for the last disgrace sinners, the late ministers, then in the op- . 
“ which was,preparing for tb*m.’ position, moved a bill of indemnity for Iron, 

> “ hthl dffiv? that Miff would have sthffd. by at the very moment that they were impeach - 
“ them. But, perhaps, there w3& some-- -ing Lord Melville ; and when Pitt diet., they 
“ thing in the, times, prejudices rciMbd-by Joined most heartily in a vote to make tlie 
“ thcwFienoh Revolution, which, by a* re-;, people pay his debts “ upon the score 0 / his 
, “ action, prevented the progress of i*eal re- SlERti b>!" Let Mr. Ward lind,’a justi- 

t“ligion and. toleration, by operating on ' ficatlon for this; let Mr. Vvar^l tc-'l us why 

“ men's fears, which would have rendered he eulogizes Pfftj&nd we then may join him, 
“ this an imprudent step This was the , perhaps, in what he rays against those who 
“ consideration, he was well assured, that have advLed the re-niuoJuction of Lord, 
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;, MelrSld Ifltb • the ’©buncll; bat,, not until 
then will a mwrof us join Ijiin; mid, though 
llte seemsttot to think that this is the senti- 
roent of ike people, he maybe assured, that 
it is the sentiment of every really iudcpendant 
man in England.——Mr. Hawkins Bbown 
followed Mr. Ward, who in one part of his 
speech had drawn a ludicrous picture of the 
eallih^oF Mr. Perceval from the bar to pre¬ 
side at the board of finance, *6 which. Mr. 
Brownmost triumphantly replied by observ¬ 
ing, " that that great and ^llustrwus than, 
*'* Mr. Pitt (Kie very words made use of by 
/Mr. Ward) “ quitted the study of thelawfot 
“ the study of finance, and that, surely, the 
“ same might be done by Mr. Perceval, who ■ 
" had the further advantage of having al- 
“ ways been in habits of intimacy with that 
great man.” Hp might havAadded, too,. 

. that Lord Grenville quitted tbe Study of the 
law for that of finance; and, indeed/thisls 
miserable cavilling against Mr. Perceval, 
who, if he had been a country-gentleman, ! 
would have been fitted of quitting the plough 
for tbe seals of the Chancellorship of the Ex¬ 
chequer. It is tjie ptW, with its attendant 
power and emolument ; it .is the being in 
this place whep others wish tobe in it, that 
constitt t. ,c , in thtireyes, the whole of the 
incongruity. Why not, as Mr. 'Hawkins 
Brown asked, why not bp Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as well as Pitt ? He can make 
speeches if not qui te so loud, Full as long and 
as good as those of Pitt; bemoan make loans 
as well; he can bring in bins as well; he 
has the same office, the same power, the 
same patronage ; as to majorities, he has a 
greater at this time than'Piftbad when he first 
came info office; and, if he wants a greater 
still, he has the example of" that illustrious 
" statesman” before his eyes, which exam¬ 
ple, in this respect at least, he well, doubtless, 
follow, . 

Dissolution of Parliament-— -My 
Tenders will do me tbe justice to .remember, 
that, at the first dawn of the late change, I 
foresaw;, that His Majesty would again, 
wlthhis usual paternal goodness, be gracious- ' 
ly pleased to give his people on opportunity 
of re-chocsipg, of of rejecting, iheir repre¬ 
sentatives ; and this, if I am rightly infor¬ 
med, lie will do*about tie middle of next 
month. Of my sentiments upon, this sub¬ 
ject the reader is already in possession $ 
and so unequivocal are the advantages j 
of an election, to the people itt least, 
that I should suppose there are very few 
persons/ unconnected with the Ipfe minisliy, 
wlm must not rejoice at the prospect. To 
choose our representatives is amongst the 
spost precious of our rights. It is our great 
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francnisE ; and, can there He a voter in the 
whole kingdom, who object) to have an oc¬ 
casion to exercise it l Chn the exercise of 
it come too often ? Yet, for expressing a 
sentiment*-of this sort, I have bfeen most 
cruelly treated by Mr.Perry, who calls me 
a Jacobin and Leveller, because I wish to see 
the people exercise this inestimable right as 
often as may be. The Whigs, the great 
clamourers for a reform of parliament, pro- • 
{Jbsetj, amongst other things, to shorten the 
duration of parliaments, and some of them, 
amongst “whom wasMr. Tierney, went so 
far ip; to propose Annual parliaments; yet, 
if the newspapers speak truth, as probably 
they, may in their reports of debates, the 
Whigs now consider the mention, on the 
part of Mr. Canning, Of an appeal to the 
people, us a terrifying threat. One would 
think, to hear their outcries, that he had. 
threatened to'blbw themiall up, with gqp- 
powder, . after the manner «f Cny 'Fawkes ; 
and, It is particularly to be observed, that 
Mr. Tlertiey is represented as being one of 
the loudest in this outcry, and as having 
said, that, though the" prerogative of dissol¬ 
ving is undoubted, yet that the House of 
Commons has a right to be informed of, or 
to'iaqtiire into, the causes of it. Now, 
mark the consistency of this doctrine, acoor-v 
dirtg to which the king is to appeal to tie 
House upon the question of changing his 
ministers, which ministers, observe, make 
part of the House, but he is not to appeal to 
tbe people, that is to say, to the choosers of 
»the Housb. These are pretty decent princi- 
! pies for parliamentary reformers! Bdt, it is 
; Mr.Perry, the great Whig champion, and, 
only the other day, thq staunch friend of 
“ regular government, social order, and 
t ** our holy religion /’ it is this gentleman, 
vyhose language is most worthy of notice, 

, and, I must say it, of reprobation. It will 
be remembered, that amongst the seiiti- 
hients and opinions that 1 lately quoted from 
him, were those of profound respect for, 

, and implicit confidence in, the present 
House pf Commons, who, as he positively 
asserted, Bad been chosen as fairly as aqy 
House of Commons* ever had been, since 
parliaments had existed in England, and 
who, as he tftso asserted, would not fail to 
su^pjort the late ministers against the new 
ones. Hi’ow, supposing the former asser¬ 
tion’ tohave been true, it course, 

that parliaments never were fairly chosen 
since their existence, dr, that the late par¬ 
liament,was faifly chosen. If tbe former, 1 
tbeu what, becomes of the doctrine of 
Blackstbne and Paley, and what becomes, 
too, of the profound respect of Mr, Perry ? 
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If thelatter, which w*s evidently hts mfean- 
ing, then the present Houte of Commons 
are the real representatives of die people 
and, as that House • contains a majority 
against the late minister), the conclusion is, 
that the, people, ..truly so tilled, prefer the 
present ministei s to the late ministers. But,, 
it ,was in the latter insertion, the assertion 
. that, the House would siipport the late mi¬ 
nisters ; it was he^p that Mr. Perry wait 
deceived * anil tins may,,1 hope, teach him 
to qualify his assertions. He should have! 
- said: ‘‘ the present House was as fairly 
“ qposen as any house that ever existed, 
“ if they continue to support the men who 
“ have given me a place,'' , A qualification 
of this kind,, expressed,'perhaps* with a 
little more refinement in point of taste, 

• would have spared him that disappointment 
ajjjjr mortification, which are now out top 
visible in his writings,,and which, it grieves , 
on^to perceive, tfts,driven him to,speak 
with no common degree of irreverence 
against that very House of Commons, whom 
he had before so eulogized. His wprds, ip 
his paper of the 22nd inst. are as follow • 
“ The report of the dissolution, of parjia- 
" ment daily gains strength; and it was 
" said yesterday that the d|«qlution will 
take place about the end of May; We 
“ are not sorry to s$e those men who voted 
" with t£e neiv ministers, merely to secure 
“ their precarious seats , thus sacrificed. As 
“ to the prppriety of the dissolution, every 
“ man is capable of forming at) opinion. The, 
“ object is to secure,-if posable, a majority 
“ in the House of Commons, Upon which 
" the new ministers can rely Notwlth- 
" standing all their boosts Op the.late rnajo- 
“ rities, they are Nonsibfe they do not 
“ possess tlic confidence of the Hopse of 
" Commons, They must therefore endea- 
“ tour tofU the House of Commons to lijfif* 
“ mind, and supply their want of reputation 
” and of, public esteem, by tjxp’foulest and 
** most haefyied arts of the Treqmy," 

- - Wbat Mr. Perry .may mean by fitting 

the next House of Commons to thew mind, 
by the lowest and most hacknih | arts 6f the 
Treasury, fye must be contentfp guess, until 
he shall be pleased to explain himself, but; 
he tells uvnluinly (though, doulgless, rash¬ 
ly.) were men in the preseti q House * 

of Commons/*, «.'$£, voted with thr khw mi¬ 
nisters mere,ly to Sfcureihtirprecarimf seats;" 1 
and observe these men belong to that House, 
which Ire assured us was chosen. with perfect 
fairness! This*, too, is the man, let it be‘ 
remembered, whe, but only t he other day, 
protest'd unshaken attachment to “ regular 
.government, social order, and our. holy rc- 


"figion;” and whoearnesfly and even v«e 
hemently deprecated a dissolution of parfia- 
ntefit, least it shftuld afford to those (and 
me amongst others,) whom he called “ the 
“ agitators of Middlesex and Westminster,** 
an “ immoderate licence of delate," ,a 
" jubilee suspension of authority!” —— 
e My Lord Howick and others are said to 
' have professed, that they do n not intend, to 
set up a harrassing' opposition; how far 
this corresponds with the hope, which Mr. 
(Perry tells us wap expressed by his lordship, 
in the lobby, that Mr. Brand’s potion would 
be followed up with others of a similar ten¬ 
dency, 1 need not at|ympt to point out; but, 
thi$ profession of moderation certmdy comes 
^ little of the la*ift, and, like other Whig 
professions, will now pass for exactly what 
it is worth. It would really seem, that the 
Whigs) like Sir Sampson In the play, having 
found that force was unavailing have had re- 
course tpwheedling; but, they have old 
birds to deal with, and old birds are not easi- ’ 
ly daugfat Tjrjth chaff. 

Boltry, 23d. April, 1807% 

V 1 “ 1 

TEST ACTS. 

Sir,- - ' . T he obnoxious bill lately intro¬ 
duced into the House of Commons, and 
which caused tlie removal of the late admi¬ 
nistration, has given rise to many observa¬ 
tions relative to the Test Act, and the peti- 
. tion of the University of Oxford, and, I be¬ 
lieve that of Cambridge, expressly request 
that there should hTno repeal or relaxation 
of (fae'Test Act, which those learned gentle¬ 
men state to Mi essential for the security of 
our constitution in church and ftate. It may 
not., therefore, be improper to state, through 
the medium of your Register, how the law 
now stands, at>^ what operation this famous 
act has upop'persons holding cotrfmissions in 
the army and navy, and hyw far it is effec¬ 
tive in exc|ndin| Bqman Catholics from ei¬ 
ther,-——The Test Act U well known‘to 
have been enacted in the 23 th of 

Charles II. Not many years after, it was 
found that many persons who held offices 
under government had not qualified under 
this act; their services t therefore must have 
been dispensed with, and they must have 
lost their places, unless some method was 
devised to screen them fren^the disabilities 
and penalties of the statute j accordingly, in 
, the year 1/QO, an act was passed, indemnify- 
lihg from all penalties such persons holding 
places as had refused or neglected to take 
the test, and allowing them a farther time to 
do it. In.the fqjlmving year a •similar bill 
passed, allowing all defaulters to continue so 
until the month of August, 8otm af- 
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ter two bills passed, .the first flowing three 
months,, and the second -six months to per¬ 
sons appointed to offices before they are. re* 
quired to take the test. Since this time these 
acts of indemnity,frequently passed, and for 
the List 50 or (iO years not one session of 
pari,lament passes, without the law being 
enacted to ‘indemnify all past defaulters, at d. 
to appoint a period within -which they may 
comply with this essential duty. Before that 
period arrives cate is taken to pass a similar 
Jaw, so that any person nuiy'hold an office or 
commission dm my his whole life, and never 

conform to the te.t act,-r Now, Mr. Cob- 

bett, permit me to ask you or any of your 
reader!., TuJw, as long as.tj^s annual act of* 
indemnity passes, the Test Act can be said 
to i e miy security to the constitution cither 
in'Hu !i oi state If the adrpisaon of ,Ro- 
jit.m - s into the,,,as my and navy be, as 

the O'li'j.u dot 'ois aastire us-it is, dangerous 
to tin* .‘-t .te, what impediment is there,to the 
i ing tilling the aimy with Roman Catholic 
< muTs, anotrusting his fleets to admirals of 
tlnil religion : Under these acts of indemnity 
the King may appoint a Roman Catholic 
commander-in-chief, and he would hold his 
situation in spite of all the penalties of* the 
Ti-si Act. Permit me, theu, Mr. Cobbct t 
to express a wish that our learned Univer¬ 
sities m their zeal for the tyelfare of the 
constitution, will petition against this annual 
indemnity hiJJ/w hlrh effectu.illy, undermines 
this buhfttfk of the sttyp^and makes this 
great ctluri of human wisdom, the Test Act, 
a more dead letter. The other clause of this 
uufortun.ae bill which has Caused so much 
re d or prelcndt d alarm, alloVs to Roman 
Catholics and Diss.,nter.s who enlist in the 
army and navy, the* practice of their respec¬ 
tive rc'u,'ions, as far as it is consistent with 
their military duty, and exempts them from 
nt lending the*sun ice ot theiburch’of England. 
Noiv, Sir, if [ am not much misinformed, 
many Roman Catholics Imre taken rotnmftjjP 
aions in the anm, and a gmit'nurnber of the 
mine per-nnvir.u have enlisted as common, sol- 
diets and sailor- ; bet when afty individual of 
ilia lormei hua pri.-eu to a certain rank in the . 
aimy, his promotion Juts been stopped under 
if.e plea of the Test 1 Art, although the act of. 
usdemnity woujd screen him ; and thepdt* 
«*>n who is promoted in his, stead, no .more 
conforms to the lUst rhan Jie would. Here, 
f ir, let me remark, that it i>equally required 
fo conform to the test to be an ensign, 3$ to 
be a general, ‘ That, such n plea as I have 
meiuioucd is not u cress try for the purpose 1 
ontess, atuf we, have a strong instance of the 
promotion of im olliee t -being stopped with- 

■ out assigning ;iby reason, hi die case uf Col. 
i “ T L 


Cochrane Johnstone.—To be consistent, ei¬ 
ther no commissions should be given to the 
Catholics, or they Should be allowed their 
rprhOtiou; and liberty of conscience should 
e given to the private**; or serjeatfts should 
be forbidden to* enlist. either Catholic or 
Disseuler. As things now stand, the officer 
may say with truth you accept my services in 
subaltern'situations, but you refuse me that ' 
rewardmf those services*which you grant to 
all Other subjects,<. though your Test Act is 
not more violated in one case than in the 
otbfcr, .and the men who are enlisted may • 
say, we are willing to spill onr blood for you, 
and iu return you torment our consciences. 
-1 am. Sir, 8cc.-T. 1. 

CATHOLIC QUESTION-, 

Sis,***-i—A Political Register is -evidently 
so unit a vehicle for polemical disquisition, 
that, if I could possibly suspect you wercyn- 
attenfrve to tlie preservation iff that celebrity 
which you have justly acquired by your pub¬ 
lications, I should imagine that certain pas¬ 
sages in some of the essays lately inserted 
°had wholly escaped your notice. The jus- 
lice ,alid policy ot admitting Catholics and 
I)is-,enters to the full exercise <4 tlie birth¬ 
right privileges of l'.nglishmt-n, or the con¬ 
verse of this proposition, are questions 
which properly come under tlie considera¬ 
tion of the politician and the philosopher: 
but the conformity of the,doctrines of any 
church or any assembly of Christians with 
‘reason or scripture, is by no means a tit sub¬ 
ject of discussion in public life, or m popu¬ 
lar assemblies, wherein the judgment A so 
frequently warped or perverted by prejudice, 
or the influence of worldly passions. Them 
reflexions are naturally suggested by the, 
following pap-age in the letter signed Sim- 
jdicius, which is so extraordinary fiom its 
ihiberality that it cannot be passed over 
without a remark. ■ “ It is not indeed, easy 
*’ to suppose," sfcys he, “ that a min-1 enpa- 
“ ble of giving serious credence to the dor-, 
“ itfines ol transubstantiaiioaand the trinity, 
u the infallibility of the pope and auricular 
“ confession, could be any great jicqui-pion 
“ to a society of sensible mechanics, and 
u certainly much less to a cabinet council 
*' dr ,a British House, of Conrm ; ;>ns.” The 

author’of this very extraordinary a^crtYon is, 

as he stile* himself, a rational di.isenter, that 
is, a professor of Christianity so far as Chris¬ 
tianity is' comprehensible by the powers of 
the human intellect: he'comequent-ly sub¬ 
tracts from his creed every thing which - is 
intricate and mysterious, every tiling which 
cannot be reconciled with the general order 
of Providence, as observed in the moral go- 
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vernment of * the world.. Eeace.be to 
men, .if it be.rea% true,- as Simplicius. 39 -=,' 
serfs, that “ -the pcaceabli principle# ofthriy i 
“ sect are become jjj a manner jprovfcybiai. 
but lot it not be forgotten^ that.. the- rational' 
Dissenters of Prance, whaVMke the brethren 
of Simplicius, had been ** all their lives* 

“ loudly protest log -against wars and pet.se 
* c cut-ions/* werefid-Sooner possessedbfpow-'.- 
er than they displayed a# tie -malignity of 
character, •whidis duringibeir humtiiatSpBy';i 
had lurked under an ..exterioridf moderation, 
■'Tind lead vented' itself occasionally only ?» 
contemptuous expression^. The'priests ted , 
professors of Christianity were then; no 
longer exposed merely to insults apd terras 
of yep roach : their persons were ; branded 
with infamy, their, profession Was reviled; 
"they were swept from the face of tha-earth, - 
hfc^poisonous reptdes, tiieirehnrthes, their : 
sacred vessels, thek^ vestraetfts> and their- 
scriptures were' polluted to the vilest pur- 
poses ; -While tl# i jtioual Dissenters elevated 
a prostitute on a pedestal, decorated herwtth 
the tide of Reason, their favourite doityi and 
bowed their knees, from spontaneous ini- 
pnhe, before a viler object than Pagan Rome. 
liad ever been compelled to celebrate with 
divine honours. Simplicius belongs to ft sect 
* so* insignificant in the number of Its adhe¬ 
rents, that it no tank- breaks the uniformity 


LWi 


•drat rfia. ri'ghtty -.appropriates to himseWt’hA- 
appellation ojp^-ratjpna'l dissenter from thfe , 
general. opiuiOas pf mankind, - Rut let Sim- / 
plicias step fronyhls pedestal, let him. shakes.. 
olf thednst of Aberdeen* let liim breath the 
air of lhe capital, let him mix with society 1 ‘ 
in Edinburgh, let him extend his peregrins- < , 
itiona to London, Jet him pass over to the 
co&tinent, add on his return to the society . 
of 'the niechaptcscof Aberdeen, let him so¬ 
lemnly ptononpee, if he Conscientiously can, 
that a. believer in 4j)ie Trinity cannot comtnu- 
•,cate ,to iherd- any portion of ascful know¬ 
ledge. Hitherto I have considered the as¬ 
sertions of Simplicius ohiy so far as they- 
ijegurd Ctetistianity yh geneial.j but as'you ., 
had formerly given insertion to ray imper¬ 
fect essays, i again, request your permission 
to call -the attention of ypnr readers to the 
. jpflnsideraf ion of lib, arguments, .as • directed 
against the doctrines of the Catholic church# 
•;tt) which I profess a peculiar attachment. 

■“ Cue cannot help thinking,^ says this • 
rational, dis-sentef, <f that tllpse enlightened 
( ri- individuals who are found intheeommu- 
“ ‘iiion of tire Romish church, do nut really 
“ believe the absurdities which custom and 
“ education have taught them to hold sa- ■ 
• “ cred .which absurdities he pronounces 
to be the ‘doctrines of trattsubstnntintion and 
Trinity, the infallibility of thq Pope and 


of the Christian world, than a grain of dust 1. auricular confession. ’ After, the volumes 
destroys the sphericity of the artificial globe s 4 which have been written on the mysterious 


yet this man has so contracted the 
circle of his philarith-Fppyv ; as to refuse 
to all dissentients fibra his received opi¬ 
nions the perfect enjoyment of their 
mental faculties. The belief in' the Trinity 
is, and has been, professed by every esta- 
' ' blishod church in Christendom since the first 
propagation yf tho + Cin istite doctrines j find 
now, by one nudistingUisifmg sentence, all 4 
the worthies in modern history, ail -kb® 
have distinguished themselves in ' science, 
in literature,, in governing kingdoms, or in 
conducting war,, are pronounced inferior to 
a society of sensible mechanics. Simplicius 
dates hisletter from Aberdeen* Now, l can 
really, suppose, that a man of.common un¬ 
derstanding, living in an obscure town in a 
remote province, who by dint of greater- 
application'ijhas Overstepped the ordinary^ 
cjualifleSSWis of his neighbours, may,- in 
their eyes, appear a kind of prodigy ftofli his 
vast acquirements, and may him self, from 
listening to repeated adulation in his college, 
liis Chapel, hi,s corporation, or his club, he- 
tome so convinced of his superiority, that, 
finding within the sphere of his own ac¬ 
quaintance nothing equal to himself, he 
U j ay at last, give way to the foolish illusion, 


doctrine of the Trinity, to- the cftuvietioa 
perhaps of those only who were already 
pre’eonvinced, ;it would* be truly ridiculous 
if. Simplicius and myself wer,; now to take 
up the gantiUSt, and exhibit in the arena of 
your Political Register, the trite but inex¬ 
haustible train of arguments, ' which have 
been repeatedly advanced on opposite sides 
of this great question. -1 feel the doctrine to 
be in no dangler from his attack, and shall 
not stretch out my feeble arm to support its. 
jliajestiC'fabric. Resides, the doctrine of the 
Trinity i« incorporated. with the religion of 
the state, and in England, as m the rest of 
Europe, it needs no champion.—‘•Another 
doctrine, equal to the last (according to Sim¬ 
plicius)-in absurdity, .and peculiar to the 
. church, is tratnubstutrtialion, or 
the reality of the divine prince in the Eu¬ 
charist J do allow that to men whom cus¬ 
tom and education have not taught to hold 
- this doctrine- sacred, the .belief of it docs 
appear to present inexplicable difficulties : 
and vet we do believe it m siticeiity of 
heart', because the church has so interpreted,- 
What the Scripture has so revealed. The 
rational dissenter may deride us for our etriy 
faith j but the Cl ristiat^pf any of there*. 
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formed churches whd rejects the doctrine of obligations ?-r Auricular confession neither 
transubstantiation, •’will with difficulty be contains any absurdity in itself, nor is it, nor 
able to justify his retaining the Sacrament of indeed can it be, <njurp«f ip its practice to 
the Lord’s Supper. For it the elements used the state, to society,, or/to individuals. The 
in the administration of it be really and sim- church of England, as may be seen in the 
ply bread and wine, can bread and wine ira- visitation of the aickj h is rt ai ied auricular 
part relief to .the afflicted soa/. 9 Is it not a confession, and acknowledges the validity of 
mockery to load the stomach of the expiring absolution pronounced , ( by the priest. And 
penitent witheommon food, in order to pre- if its custom he disused, it only shews that 
pare'him for his passage to eternity? Was , the church of England, an innovation in 
the .ancient custom ot placing a piece of Christianity, can enforce its precepts by no 
moaay in the hands of tfce deceased more authority. it points out what is right to 
irrational ? Ji the use of ^he Sacrament be be? observed, bpt can pnly recommend the*—*’ 
retained merely in commemoration of our observance of it, ,1 in vain endeavour to 
Saviour's death, by what antiptrhlasis do comprehend .by what reasoning auricular 
bread aiTiT wine, the tpeans of supporting confession andtlve other tenets of our church 
animal life, bring into oar minds a livelier can be repiesentcdas ” a moral delinquency 
recollection t of this awful event? I do not “ of so vast an extent, that all the sufferings 
attempt to explain, nor will. I even under* " of tfee Catholics" (which Simplicius him- 
take the defence of, our faith in this in- self, allows tobe great) “ do not afterd^rn 
stance: but to tue it appears a necessary " atonementbyanymeanscommcnmrate.” 
Conclusion, that unless I beljeve that the Voltaire, by no means a favourer of CSthi- 
words of Jesus to his Apostles, - “ this is my licism* speaks of confession, in more than 
“ body an? 1 this is my blood,” were under- 1 one instance, as the means of preventing 
stood by them,* not as a rhetorical flourish, errooeouaor sinful conduct. I, who know 
but as a sacred, though a mysterious, truth, its effects as well as Simplicius, acknow- 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist itself is nugSf ledge it to be a powerful check upon 
tory and inefficacious. Let men of the irregular conduct) and l will beg leave to 
reformed churches pull put the mote from mention an observation which I have mad© 
their own eye, let them explain why on comparing the general manners of Eu- ' 
they hem round with all tjie terrors of gland with those of Catholic countries, that 
religion the simple action of eating and the scandalous iteenckmsnese of pnmarried 
drinking, why they declare that he who ap- women id oUr country, which is without a 
proches the holy table unworthily eats and parallel in,the whole world, * s attributable 
drinks his own damnation, if this eating and "chiefly to the^circurastance of girls being so 
drinking be in up rdbpect different from @ur fnuch e«posea to Uie solicitations of young 
daily use of food for; the sustenance of ctar men, while at the same time they are un¬ 
earthly bodies. The Baptists Strgue against protected from their seductions, and unap- 
the practice of infant baptism from the pre- prized Of their owrj danger, by a counsellor, 
cept delivered to tire disciples, “ go and in whom they have bedn taught to confide, - 
“ teach all. nations, baptising them, ” &c. and to whose admonition# they have learned 
because say they, we are commanded to teach to listen with respect and reverence. “In 
before we baptise, and consequently the **/ feet, ” says Simplicius “ a free pardon 
persons admissable to baptism must be pre- ** may be obtained for any crime, how 
viously capable of receiving instruction, Art#!' “ great soever may , be its magnitude, by 
do We speak more irrationally when we'main- ; ” whifeb an augmentation of the power or the 
tain, that our Lord would not have delivered , “ wealth of the See of Rome is acquired." , 
his commandment to his disciples in an un- This is indeed a proof of Simplicius's docili- 
intelligible manner concerning a practice ty to the instructions which he recieved from 
which it is essentially necessary to their salya- , the glide wife who. taught him his’ v catecflism 
tion to perform worthily. I .apologise to ypu in the nursery ; but boys in general, when 
and your readers for having spoken on doo> v they are removed from under tile care of 
trinal points. To the government of our 'their nurses, dismiss such lessomis^wtlieir 
country and to our fellow subjects we hold , minds, "and reject them as absurd prejudices, 
ourselves bound to discuss and explain the The absolution which the Catholic priest 
doctrines of our church, only so far as they pronounces isno encouragement to Jiceuci- 
affect (he moral conduct ofits professors. And ousndss; it is declared to be efficacious only 
bywbat perversion of logic can it be shewn if repentance is sincere, 'and is no more in* 
that a belief in transubstantiation tends to feet than what every Protestant pronounces 
deprave our hearts, to vitiate our conduct, to his own heart. The mind which is stored 
•r to weaken our sense of moral and civil j with precepts of morality may perhaps per-, 
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s’st in virtuous conduct without extraneous 
support; but the uncultivated mind of in¬ 
nocence can in no tnstitutton "of Iranian so¬ 
ciety find greater assistance, than by being 
invited and enjoined to make a timely con¬ 
fession of the first inclination to irregularity, 
and to listen with themselves to the prudent 
admonitions of a devour and virtuons eccle¬ 
siastic. 1 have known in many instances 
that virtuous resolutions have been strength¬ 
ened, that "vicious propensities .have been 
corrected, by the advice of a confessor; 
ffnd I think in gertefal it must be admitted', 
that ail, except the abandoned and hardened 
sinner, will hesitate to commit a fault which 
they must reveal, but which they are Sensi¬ 
ble they cannot reveal, even to their confes¬ 
sor, without being covered with confusion. 
The infallibility of the Pope is a doctrine 
wltvrii Catholics have never held. Svmpli- « 
cius ^fiows our religion only from our ca¬ 
lumniators, accordingly, he .says, *' an host 
“ of ecclesiastics are prepared to abjure the 
“ Pope/’ but, on the contrary,' we af¬ 
firm, that no temporal advantages shall 
induce us to abjure one tittle of that 
perfect body of faith which has been de¬ 
livered down to us by our forefathers. 
We glory in the name of papist, we believe 
It 5so be impossible that the whole church, 
against which Christmas declared that the 
gates of hall shall not prevail, can fell, or 
be deceived, in any one point of faith j 
and though we believe that the visible head 
of Christ’s church is assisted w&ph a parti¬ 
cular helping grace with respect to his office 
and functions, for the benefit of the whole 
flock, yet we do not believe, nor has the 
church ever declared , him to be infallible, ! 
much less impeccable. —‘Where then is our 
moral delinquency ? Where our roenbU in¬ 
feriority ? Why are we taxed with dupli¬ 
city, when it is evident, that if the charge * 
was founded', we should not hesitate ‘to 
.subscribe to the terms on which we'should 
be permitted to exercise public employ¬ 
ment ? No instance can be produced of a 
Catholic, continuing in the doiyimunion of 
the cjvurch, conforming to the conditions 
prescribed tw those who hold offices Under 
govemmentr yet Simplicius does not hesi¬ 
tate to atHrrn} ,/' that it is really and in good 1 ' 
“ faitUmmtiment of our religion, that 
,f it is lawful to deceive our : feflow- 
creatures by false professions, and at the 
*' same ti*ne to call upon the Judge of ^he 
“ whole earth to witness our sincerity,” and 
therefore he exclaims," what Englishman, 

“ whit consistent Protestant, nay, what 
honest infidel, would wish to see me ma- 
“ tjagemeut of the impnrtajit interests of 


" his country consigned into their hands ?’* 
—*•1 have thus reviewed the chief argument* 
which Simplicius has urged against the li¬ 
beral toleration.of our religion. I have not 
inquired into the correctness of his state¬ 
ment* of the oath which, he says, is admi¬ 
nistered to catholic bishops; but I beg that 
it may not,-from my silence respecting it, 
be concluded to be authentic. J’purpose, if 
ever you allow me to resume the subject, to 
compare the Oath, even us stated by Simpli¬ 
cius, with that respired from graduates in 
the English universities, which he will find 
equally " pregnant with the utmost possible 
“ illiberalitv, absurdity, and cruelty.” The 
accusations hitherto brought agamsr'tbe ca¬ 
tholic religion by several of your correspon¬ 
dents (and I am sorry to odd,by yourself,) are 
desultory and vague. If, however, it Can be 
pointed out in what particulars the tenets 
professed by Catholics ’are so " dissonant to 
“ the principles of‘humanity and social or- 
“ der, M that it would he improper or impo¬ 
litic to tolerate their religion, 1 Engage my¬ 
self; unless a more able advocate steps 
‘forward, "to repel;, without duplicity or so¬ 
phistry, every part of the charge, for I 
would*not adhere to opinions which I could 
not vindicate.—A. B. Hampstead Jpril is, 
ISO?. 
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■Sir, .' Yon are a jnan of little ceremony 

•yourself; it will, therefore, be unnecessary 
to attempt an apology for addressing you 
with that sort of freedom, which may be 
thought Vo display more sincerity than polite¬ 
ness.—Chance threw in my way your num¬ 
ber of the 28th of March, where I saw part. 
of the discussion, which you invite .the pub¬ 
lic to canvass through the medium of your 
‘Register, on the utility of the Learned Lan¬ 
guages a* forming a branch of education— 
Your friend the Arch Perriwig of Maudlin 
(No. IS) and hi* worthy coadjutor the sago 
Attains, of Liverpool, (No. Id) have both 
demonstrated this truth ; that neither the 
acquisition of a certain number of Lathi ro- 
cables, ant even a Univarsity education (if 
indeed, the gentleman be * son of Rhedy- 
*cina) have tbepower of corr.njgp mating good 
sense, or “tlife faculty of good writing to those 
pericrania, on which nature had originally-- 
affixed the 'stamp of dunce. The question, 
nevertheless, appears to me to lie in a small 
compass. Classical learning is certainly of 
no »se to the mechanic or the shopkeeper, 
or to any of that nt rnevous class ot mankind 
whose-lot it is to lie hewers of wood anti 
drawers of uatcr! To the gentleman, how- 

* i 
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ever, •’it: is. an ornamental accomplishment, 

and a source- pt refine^. pleasure. To the 
man of literature who writes for the instruc¬ 
tion or the amusement of the public, to the 
orator of the senate, the pulpit or the bar, it 
is more: the study of these relics of an¬ 
cient elegance is an indispensable requisite, 
if they hope to shine in their several pursuits*. 

A njirid tinctured at an early period with 
these studies receives a flavour, if I inay bor¬ 
row an idea from a Roman poet, which is 
diffused overall its extemporaneous effusions 
or elaborate* compositions; and this we seek 
in vain in the productions of mere mother- 
wit. •'Ijjuslations—but - who is to translate 
if nobody learns—may give somewhat of the 
•sentiment of an ancient author; but the 
spirit of the expression will in general be 
lost y -and withoyt this no sympathetic fire 
will be kindled in the bosom of the reader, 

A cast of plaister of Pari% or an ordinary en- 
graving may convey some idea of the, Apol¬ 
lo, or of tJi^Laocoon, or the wonders of Ra¬ 
phael’s pencil,, or the enchanting scenes of 
Claude; but the artist desires to jiew and 4 
to feel the graces of the inimitable originals. 
My argument is not shaken by adducing in¬ 
stances of the powers of uncommon genius 
without the aid of classical education. We 
look with admiration on the cieative fancy of 
Slukespcaic, that great master of the pas¬ 
sions, and we listen with delight to the wild 
wood-notes of Burns; but, at the same time, 
we are not blind to thaiaults ot the bard of 
Avon or of Ayr. Had they possessed supe- ‘ 
rior advantages, the woild might have en¬ 
joyed from elicit extraordinary talents, works 
of more perfect excellence. The irony of 
your Maudlin correspondent was not re¬ 
quired* to convince us that ail the Christian 
virtues m,iy be practised by a man without 
any learning at all; and it may be granted , 
pci haps, that a plain country congregation 
may be. well instructed by a pastor without ] 
these acquirements; but, as it is the privi¬ 
lege of religion to “ raise her mitred front 
in palaces,” as well as to visit the hum¬ 
ble dwellings of the poor; as men of educa¬ 
tion have not in this country yet left oft’ fre¬ 
quenting places of public worship; it is .de- 
si table that those persons who are appoint¬ 
ed to inculc^tje the moral duties and reli- . 
gious precepts, should have gained that po¬ 
lish of mind—that their discourse should at¬ 
tract hearers of the superior orders, and keep 
up their attention by making “ Truths divine 
“ conic "mended horn their tongue,”—As I 
wish to av^id prolixity, I will only hint at 
one other use of the dea3- languages. By 
the common consent at Europe, latin ir* the 
vehicle, yf that information which public in— 
setiptions are : «fcfided to convey to the ngp 
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tives of different countries and distant ages 5 
if the language of the Romans ceased to be • 
cultivated, these Monuments would soon be 
as useless as the Egyptian hieroglyphics are 
to us at this day,——‘■After all, whatever-is 
said on this side the question. Sir, is but 
waste of words. Self-applauding ignorante 
can no more comprehend the advantages de¬ 
rived from learning, than a ntan born blind 
can understand the’theory of colours. Every 
circle of pot-hotfee politicians, Svill doubt¬ 
less; with one voire give-the victory to tho 
gigantic champion. of the Vandals; and" 
probably, -in the still less sophisticated'Sym¬ 
posia of a night-cellar, you might hear these 
doctrines carried still farther, and the opi¬ 
nions of those active,reformers, Messrs..Ti¬ 
ler, Straw, Ac. who proscribed .writing and. 
reading altogether, might there lie voted by 
acclamation.. That some species of nratwy, 
and a certain style of writing may ffopjish, 
without the aid of previously studying an¬ 
cient authors, I am rexly to :u!m t YY 
flowers of rhetoric of liillingsgnlu and -1. 
Giles’s, would, probably acquire no new 
strength from-an acquaintance with the 
energetic eloquence of Demosthenes, or the 
flowing periods ot Cicero. A jxilitical wri ■ 
ter too, of strong natural parts, however 
•coarse his style, may excite and retain the. 
attention of the public, umndcblcd to the 
stores of. antiquity, if he tfnies eare to sea¬ 
son ins olio with a due quantity of scurrility 
and abuse. - Your predecessor Junius, who 
like you assumed the office of censor alul 
chastiser.of men high in oti'ue, knew the 
value of those ornamental acquirements, 
which you affect to despise. His labours 
full of venom as tlieyjne, will be piosemd 
as models of composition, as long us the Eng¬ 
lish language subsists, whilst joins will he 
speedily consigned to the trunk maker and 
'•the pastrycook. Still, however, jour exer¬ 
tions are not useless. We are at least satis¬ 
fied by your publications, that* we enjoy tho 
inestimable blessing of a free press; and it is 
possible that the dread of your knout may 
check improper conduct in great men, as 
the lash and the cord of the exocutieqer are 
the means of preventing crimes 1 among the 
lower eiders ot mankind, l’n ched tin n in 
your courtey but let me warafyou to con¬ 
fine yeurse!i to your vocation. *W?t?ve me, 
the dfrectionoi the taste of a nation is a bu¬ 
siness quite out of your sphere ; the public 
wil| not attend to your strictures ok* classical 
learning,' with more patience than they would 
listen to lectures on the fine arts delivered 
ex cathedra by* Ptofesbor Ketch from ,th 

New-drop in the Old Bailey.-1 am. Sir 

Ac. —- Oiueis.— 0.iJord, slpiil 12, 1^7* 
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u i.earnet) languages.” , show* tii.it this G. N. has blundfired post 
No, 23. contemptibly upon my letter; hot I will 

Sir, -1 have already written you two take this opportunity to say a few words 

long letters upon tins subject ot the “ Learn- upon the knowledge this triumvirate pos¬ 
ed Languages," and certainly did not intend st'ssrd of Greek, and its revival in the West; 
to write another. I had ranged myself upon for your correspondent also says a passing 
your side, of the question, because I thought word upon that. I exclude Dante altogether, 
it the right one; I declared my sentiments for it is-tnjft.ithuost to demonstration,'that 
fully, because I disdain equivocation. But, he knew nothing of Greek; and Petrarch 
in your last Register, there has appeared a knew so little of it, that wh£n his friend 
letter, pretending*to correct an error in mv Nicolaus SigemS made him a present of the 
statements* and to this letjer I wish to make poems of Hosier, lie acknowledged in his 
a reply ; not for i^s intrinsic merit, that,, is fetter of thanks, t&at it was indeed valuable, 
indeed too humbie, but because I am u«wil- but it would have been more so had it been 
lingThat I should stand chafed of incorrect- attended by a person who could explain it to 
ness in such a blunderingway. I write in- him, and conducthim thro t *gh tlvsdabyrintbs 
deed under a fictitious name ; > there are, of the Greek language; for want of which, 
however, those who,know.my signature, he adds, Homer was dumb to him, or, ra- 
and who will look lor some vindication of ther, he was deaf to Homer. (See Mem. of 
myself, I, therefore, confess that i more the House if Medici, iy Sir Richard Clay - 
er.liestly wish the insertion of this letter, ton. Veil I p. \4l. Gil ion, Col. VI. p 420. 
thaiwaf either of the other two; and I feel Godwin's Life of Chancer, Vol. I. p. 26 /.J 
confident that you®will not deny me the Petrarch’s first Greek instructor, Bariaam, 
means of clearing myself through the same died early, and he was so disgust.-w with the 
channel by which I have been daubed.—— uncouth manners of Leontcjs Pilatus, the 
Your correspondent's letter (who signs him- l friend of Roccacio. that he made little pro¬ 
self G. N. faith, April 4, 180/), is a Won- | gross under,him. Sir Richard Clayton rays, 
der from beginning to end, and could June ' (N. J40) that Peirarra and Borcaeio “had 
been written only from native obtnndity tasted imperfectly some Attic neats,’’ but. 
.of intellect, or from a mean desire to cavil ! allows Roccacio to have had the most Greek 
without tiuth or «euse upon his side. The ! of.the two. He-unequivocally assigns the 
primary object ofl, if letter is to tell me, that ! .rera of the revival of-tint Greek language in 
.in the foUTtecnfti century, Livy, and other i toe West to the age of Cosmo de’Medii i 
Roman writers wete known to Dante, Pc- | and the Cduncil of Florence: Jb. 143. *Gib- 


trarca, and Boccaeio. For this purpose he ^ bon places it a little earlier (vi. -133) ; and 
quotes Gibbon, to- shew ,lhat Pet:area ac- . Roscoe in his Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
qiiirc.1 the spirit of a Roman citizen fiom says, (Vol. I' p. 33} that it was not until the 
the writings of the Romans. But, where beginning of,the fifteenth ceniurv that the 
was the necessity of all this? Whom was it t ancient MSS. begin to be rough t for. Th s 
to correct ? Whom <*> instruct ? .Surely not j elegant historian remarks aho, (p. 43) that 
.me? 11 thisG. N had any such intentions j in 14>3 Atuispa ar. ived at Venice with 238 
1 can only beg him and your readers to pe- j MSS. among which wore the works of’Pia- 
rme the following lines from my letter. No. ,| to, Frociu:, Plotinus, Lucian, Xenophon, the 
Hi, p 5 Of). “ At that time” (i. e.the age o? j hb-nui.es of Arrirffr.'Dio, and of Diodorus Si- 
D.mte, I’etrarca, and Boccacio) " there were i cuius, the geography of Strabo, the poems 
“ few manuscripts yet discovered, and those j of 0 liiimaeiius, of Pindar, of Oppian and 
“ few difficult of attainment: Sallust", Livy, I those etiiih.ited to Orpheus; and that the 
“ “ome of the works of Cicero and a j first Greek Academy was founded at Flo- 
“ few of the poets." And yet tins,,saga- t rence, towards the close of rhe fifteenth cen- 
cious Scotjmidn comes to correct me, and j tury by Lorenzo de,’ Medici. (Vol, IL p. 
tell me j«st wdiat 1 had before told him ! j 104.) Fiona these facts, tiicvcfore, I am 
Pretending^ that I wa s ignorant of all this he] borne out in my re.uonings which this G. 
• sits d^wn^ff wWe"a 'Hide fetter"acquainting* j N. so petulantly would Worth row*. But 

me watfnPne very facts wliich I myself had tbeie is another circumstance mentioned by 
brought forward, and surely could not be Do Side (Memoirs s pour sen t, arc. Voi. 
ignorant of. As to his illiberal and tmgen- III. p. fi27) which strengthens incontestably 
. tlemanty insinuation, - that l had quoted I)e 'th<» tenor of mv niguinenl. Be-ctieiowroto 
Sadewithout reading him> the only disgrace a Latin * fetter to I-Vtiarea in 13Go, under 
.it reflects is upon the person who departs so # -• - * 

far from candour and gotxl breeding as to * Observe that ties letter was not in 
Hiaka it.—'It needs no further arguments to Greek, but Latin; a tacit unfiNirti tUat 
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the name of Ilomer, ,iti which that poet 
is made tocomplaifl of the various indigni¬ 
ties he has suffered j »®eh as the ingratitude 
ot his imiUtorVirgil, who has not even 
mentioned him, Ac. } and among others, he 
complains that Leontius Pilatus lias dragged 
him to Florence, where he is iu a manner ! 
exiled, having found only three friends* , and 
he begs Petrarca to take him under, his pro¬ 
tection. Petrarca in his answers consoles 
him lor his diderent chagrins, and scys, it. is 
not astonishing he should find only three 
friends in a commercial town like Florence; 
but, he adds, inquire well, and,you will find 
a fourth. His biographer says in a note, 

“ le quatriuue cst peut-ctre petrarque.”— 
He makes it merely a 'supposittnn. aod lie 
says besides, that the three were Boccacio, 
the prior of the Holy Apostles, and Collucio 
Salutati, sije ne\me trvmpe br Francis Rruui 
(lb. 628); and to this 1 may .add that, at 
the'very sera of this triumvirate j. and after¬ 
wards the Greek language Was so utterly un- 
cultivated-Hhat it became a proverb in the 
lectures of the pi ofessors: '* tiraecum est, 
non potest legi,” were their words when* 
they came to a Greek passage, and passing it 
over, went ou with the Latifi text.-—- tJ am, 
therefore, warranted in maintaining the as- 
■sertion, that tile knowledge of-the ancient 
-languages has no effect upon the efforts of 
native genius; the other points of their inu- 
.tility I have already discussed, and here, for 
-my own part, 1 take leave of the controver¬ 
sy. I could not permit such an egregious , 
•blunder as the whole of G. N,’« fetter is to 
jpass unnoticed, when he so grossly charges 
me w ith oversights which the most carefess 
.perusal of my letter would have shewn was 
false; and, perl)aps, (though 1 anrr -not am¬ 
bitious of it) 1 have convinced him that 
Dante and Petrarch were no Greek scholars; 
and, that Loccacio was btilf an indifferent 
one, Again hoping that ybu will dome the 
justice to insert this letter, I remain,^See,— 
Attalus.- Liverpool,April 13, 1807- 

*' LEARNED LANGUAGES 

No. 24. 

Sir,- —For the first time in my life, I 
have dared the task fo address a public man ; 
perhaps, justly you may conceive, that -as I 
am placed hermit is fo^ other purposes than 
to interfere in the bustle of politics,Inexpe¬ 
rienced as my years* and especially toy ta¬ 
lents must have made me; yet I cannot for¬ 
bear to tell you, that these two years past I 
had been a constant reader of your Register. 

neither «5tf them knew mucii of the former 
language. 
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I,.had admired it, I had endeavoured to frame 
my sentiments to abide by it, for this plain¬ 
est of reasons, t^iat I had beheld in yours 
alone, of the public papers of the day, the 
most correct, the most pure understanding 
of that happy constitution, under which I 
boast my birth. I had never viewed you 
crouch to the prostituted frown of power. I 
had seen you stand /orth the defender of op¬ 
pressed virtue, aryl of patriotism ; and my 
young heart has glowed with the desire of 
some future period, when I might publicly 
apd practically glory in imitating, and ijj 
eujoiniqg, the precepts you will have left 
behind, when the concerns of this life shall 
no.longer have their weight,, and returned to 
the dust, whence you sprung, point another 
instance to, mankind of the visionary pur¬ 
suits of this life.—With these emotions, and 
I sacfedly assure you, I felt them even to 
enthusiasm, judge my chagrin, when-at 
length I fancied 1 beheld you condescend to 
the weakness of party 'rancour. God grant 
1 might be mistaken. 1 would wish to look 
to you as the glorious palladium of real li¬ 
berty. I have-witnessed your talents, and I 
have believed your integrity, and had it not 
been for your language in the paper of this 
day, April’1J, I would have waited longer 
to have considered the bias of your mind; 
but, I am now determined, and I pioceed, 
indeed, with diffidence', to jemonstrate with 
you oa e the inferiority of your late papers 
contrasted with those of some months past. 
—'Your Register was truly denominated Po¬ 
litical^ it, was made precious by its subject 
.matter being always guided by moderation 
and argument} directed only to those, whose 
corrupted principles, or prejudiced errors 
merited the. chastisement of a prudent re¬ 
viser, or whose exalted conduct demanded 
the approbation of ripe ability.—While the 
hireling papers of the day were burning with 
*the officious hatred of party, and maintained 
the principles of the ins and outs, only for 
the base motives of interest, we beheld in 
you f lie consideration of either side balanced 
justly, rejected and protected equally by the 
firmness of a r man of honour. You gather¬ 
ed exactly each State Paper that might be an 
object of consequence; and ii\Jyour paper 
; we beheldk unimpaired, the Jh;;nch Jfulle- 
‘ tins, as they officially'arrived,, wfoifthwiH be 

a subject of great curiosity to posterity.- 

During the late Westminster election, I had 
been told, you were the hireling of Horne 
Tooke*; I disbelieved it. I thought yon too 
firm a man. I regretted the abuse, which $ 
sometimes saw in your paper, for although 
each print equally displayed it, and in the 
liuiry of an election bad been allowed to be 
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pardonable, yet I bad expected Mr. Cobbott, 
whose moderation had hitherto been unexam¬ 
pled, and whose principle;, hitherto impar¬ 
tial, would not have condescended to stain 
his pages with the language of low life. At 
length that was dropped. Alas! it was suc¬ 
ceeded by the bombastic rhodomontade of 
school graft, and your Political Register be¬ 
came the receptacle of each unmeaning and 
ridiculous effusion that i^ued from the pen 
of any pedant, who attempted a vindication 
of your attack on what-you*please to call the 
“ Learned Languagesan attack I was soriy 
to you had started, for no one purpose, 
but to afford your enemies contempt for your 
ignorance, and your friends, regret for your 
intemperance. Those pages that had sup¬ 
plied fresh matter to the fertility of states¬ 
men, Unit would have enriched the minds of 
many of the younger members of 'either 
House, by leading them to consider truth, 
unbiassed and impartial ; those pages, I 
say, instead of beiilg titled with a political 
harvest, are, I am sorry to say, obliged to 
contain such nonsense, that would have even 
disgraced Redhead Yorke’s opposition Regis¬ 
ter ; and this merely to gratify a private 
pique. We are to be told in the mean time, 
that you intend to continue the contest, and 
on. that account, are sorry that you cannot 
keep pace with the Bulletins and State Pa¬ 
pers, but mus t de lay *the insertion ; they in¬ 
deed, which complete the most Excellent 
part of your performance. But all this trash, 
Mr. Cobbett, is tXcuseable to your Register 
of this day, wherein yjau attack the .princi¬ 
ples of the hireling editors of the press, and 
entirely exclude the noble science which 
©nee dignified your paper. What are Mr. 
Perry, Mr. Heriot, Mr. Walter, or Mr. 
Bowles to you ? I.eave them to the contempt 
of the country, which, if they deserve, the/ 
will sooner or later meet; appear not to be. 
guided, as they,.you say, are, by the wish to 
sacrifice your couutf/ to their own interest 
and their own paltry disputes j for, I .regret 
to say it, but the being so particular to state 
the failings of another, hastens the inquiry 
home to yourself, and I begin to fear,*that 
the nfind ofilflr. Cobbett is not unstained, as 
it formerly*.was. However, it is not too 
late, as yet u opJiavp t he wish, witji most re¬ 
flect to be correct,, they see in you 

that ability which rightly directed will still 
protect our tottering country. Retain it, 
nor lose that character which of all others is 
most dig'llitied; the man who stoops to’no- 
thing mean, ,.nd is actuated only by the no¬ 
ble feelings of honour. Think not you will 
demean yourself by discontinuing the con¬ 
test j they who read you with the wbh to 
improve, will rejoice. Pjidcui me whilelsted- 
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fastlythus step forth to remonstrate* with you. 
With no one of your readers do yon stand 
higher in the estimation than myself, and 
while I endeavour to point out your mis¬ 
take, regard my words with no impatience, 
but rather with indulgence.—Your endea¬ 
vouring to attack the languages is weak, 
because you have not the ability to support it. 
The Almighty distributes his gifts in various 
ways; with' one branch of science he’ has 
liberally and graciously endowed you ; aspire 
not farther j yoyn;education, your habits of 
life, are in opposition to your attempt at per¬ 
suading mankind you }iave the ability to 
turn the noblest remuants of a ntiquity into 
ridicule. I fear, that if you doiirinue, you 
will sink into eonteinptuous oblivion. Re¬ 
sume your former rank in the consideration 
of your fellow-countrymen, and while your 
pages again display the native genius, and 
ardour of a Briton, scorn in silence the base- 
born motives of your adversaries who are 
shackled by the threats of party and the lust 
of gold. Rfflect what joy, what “gratitude 
awaits you from your droopiftg country, if 
•you again start its defender from the oppres¬ 
sion it daily endures j throw not away the 
time in frivolous, in puerile disputing, when 
rightly employed you may contribute to save 
your country ransacked as it is by internal 
ditision; rouse yourself from this abusive 
inactivity, dare the glorious task that once il¬ 
lumined your pages, and become again the 
champion of England's constitution, worded 
,as it was by our ancestors, and for the conti¬ 
nuance of which I devoutly and heartily 
pray.-*—-I am. Sir, your obedient humble 
servant,—T ywo-Oxokiensis . —1 — Oxford. 

DOMESTIC OFFICIAL PAPER. 
Caftukk of Cukacoa. - From the Lon¬ 

don Gazette Extraordinary Sunday, Fell. 

' 22, 1 &07. # 

Admiralty Office, Feb. 20.-Captain 

I.ydiard, of his Majesty's ship the Anson, 
arrived here this morning, with dispatches 
from vice-admiral Dacres, commander in 
chief of his Majesty’s ships and tessds at 
Jamaica, to W. Marsden, Esq. of which the 
following are copies: . 

- Shark, Port Royal, Jan. 11, 180/.—Sir, 
I have much satisfaction in congratulating 
my lords commissioners of tffes Admiralty on 
the capture of the island of Curacoa, on 
new year’s day in the morning, by the 4 fri¬ 
gates named in the margin * under the or¬ 
ders of capt. Brisbane, of the Arethusa ; a 

copy of whose letter 1 inclose.-Whilst I 

contemplate the-* immense streri^tli of the 
harbour of Amsterdam, and the superior 

* Arethusa, La ton a, A»sgn, and Fisgnrd. ' 
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force conrtiiiK.il in its different batteries op- I 
posed to tlie entrance of the t/igates, 1 know } 
not how sufficiently to admire the deacon 
of capt. Brisbane in attempting the hail.our, 
and the determined bravery and conduct dis ■ 
played by himself, the other 3 captains, and 
all the officers and tnen under his command ; 
and is another strong instance of the cool 
and determined farmery of British .seamen'. 
——Capt. Bftsbane being from his situation 
obliged to act as governor, I have, as an ac¬ 
knowledgment and high approbation of his, 
conduct, continued him in that situation till 
his majesty’s pleasure shall be known 5 and 
request, in the strongest manner, that their 
lordships w ,n J :c*^;leased to recommend him 
for that appointment.—“Capt. Lydiard, whb 
will have the honour of delivering this, and 
who fully partook of the conquest, and has 
before distinguished himself 'off the Havan- 
11 ah, 1 beg to refer their lordships to for any 
information. I shall put an acting captain 
into the Anson until his return, or I receive 

directions- thereon.-1 am, Arc.——J. R. 

Dacrks. < * 

His Majesty’s ship Arethusa, Curaroa, 

Jan. i, 180".-Sir,—It is with the most 

lively and heartfelt satisfaction 1 bavq the 
honour to inform you, that his majesty’s 
squadron'under my command has this day 
opened the new year with what I humbly 
flatter myself will be deemed an enterprise 
of considerable consequence to my country. 
—I proceeded in the execution of your or¬ 
ders of the 39 th of Noe. with every possible 
avidity, but the adverse wind and current 
prevented me from reaching this island be¬ 
fore the 1 st-instant. In my 0 way up I met 
Capt. Bolton, of the Fisgard, going to Ja¬ 
maica; I took him under my orders, ac¬ 
cording to your directions, and proceeded 
with the squadron off this port, having pre¬ 
viously resolved on that syStem of attack 
which British seamen are s<S capable of exe¬ 
cuting. My arrangement having been pre¬ 
viously made known to the respective cap¬ 
tains, I was satisfied nothing further remain- j 
ed for me than to put it in execution. My \ 
line of battle consisted of the Arethusa, La- I 
tona. Anson, and Fisgard ; and very soon af- ! 
ter the break of day ,*1 made all possible sail 
with the ships in close order of battle, pas¬ 
sing the whole-extensive line of sea batte¬ 
ries, and anchored the squadron in a stile far 
surpassing my expectations. Being still de¬ 
sirous of having the effusion of human blood 
spared, I wrote the inclosed, No. ), on the 
capstan ot his majesty’s ship Arethusa during 
the action,-g^hich was not regarded, fts they 


did their utmost*In destroy ns. Words can¬ 
not express the ability of the squadron. The 
harbour was defended bv. regular fortifiea- 
tions of two tier of guns; i’oi t Amsterdam 
alone consisting of fid pieces of cannon; the 
entrance only AO yards wide, athwart which 
was the Dutch frigate Hat shir, of 3(> gins, 
and Surinam, of 22 , with two large schoon¬ 
ers of war, one commanded by a Dutch 
commander; a chain efforts was on Miscl- 
burg commanding height] and that almost 
impregnable fortit'ss. Fort lffpublique, with¬ 
in the distance of grape-shot, enfilading iho 
whole harbour.—At a quarter past t) win¬ 
tered the port; a severe and destructive can¬ 
nonade ensued; the frigate, sloop, and 
schooners, were carried by boarding ; the 
lower id i ts, the citadel and town of Amster¬ 
dam. by storm ; all of which, by 7 . were in 
our possession. For .humanity’s take l grant¬ 
ed the annexed capitulation : and at 10 , the 
British ring «a? hoisted-on Fort Ib-publ .pie. 
the whole island is in tmr quiet possession. 
The strength, commerce, and value. I un¬ 
derstand, arc immense, it is now become a 
pleasing part ofjsmy duly, although impossi¬ 
ble to do justice to the merits, gallantry, and 
determination of captains Wood, T.ydiard, 
and Bnllon, who so nobly headed their re¬ 
spective ships' companies to the storm ; and 
the same-gallantry and determination arc due 
to the officers, seamen, and^ojarines, for fill- 
lowing up so glorious an example. Inclosed 
is a list of the killed and wounded in his 
majesty’s squadron. 1 have not vet been 
able to. ascertain that.of the enemy, except 
j those in the ships. The Dutch commodore 
I was killed early in the aet ion, and the cap- 
j tain of the Surinam severely wounded I 
! have appointed, by Proclamation, Wednes- 
i day next, for the inhabitants, which amount 
I to 3(),u<)0, to take the Oalii of Allegiance to 
Lour most gracious Sovereign ; those that do 
not choose, will be instaui.lv embaiked as 
prisoners of war. For*nny farther particu¬ 
lars 1 must beg to refer you to’ (hat gallant 
officer", Captain Lydiard.-1 have the ho¬ 
nour to be, 2 kc.~ -Chareks Brisbane. 

N«. I.—-His Majesty’s* ship Arethusa,'Cu- 
racoa Harbour* Jan. 1 , 1807--—*-f-Sir,-»The 
British squadron are here to protect, and not 
to conqueg; you; to preserve .Jit you your 
lives, liberty, and property. is fi¬ 

red at,, .ono of my quadron after this sum¬ 
mons, I shall immediately storm your batte¬ 
ries. You have five minutes to -accede to 
this determination.—I have the honour to 
be, See.—C. Brisbane. —To his Excellency 
the Governor of Curacos. \1 b be continued.] 
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If the House reject this petition," [which it did rgject] “ notwithstanding the strong grounds upon which 
“ it is supported, what will be the consequence ? What a proud precedent shall ministers have to boast of 

“ in this precious sample of their Treasury correspondence-then may they fix a 'treasurer in every 

“ county, i& every town, ih every borough, then may each # member circulate through his respective bar- 
“ rack department, the dense of the government against the subject’s birthright ; provided only that they 
“ keep within the cautious limits of their precious precedent; provided only they do not pronounce actuai 
menace; provided only they convey, through the medium of an innocent freeholders letter, a bribe 
H^token from the public money ; provided they keep within such limits, they art safe—the precedent of 
ifilBhs night will bear them out, and they will again jmd a House of Commons who will countenance them in 
HSSwir breach of that House's privileges, and in“the violation of the subject's amsI.HwimsLsJj^ights, provided 
l#»)ply that in the act of such breach and violation, the forms of discreetnesg and decorum prescribed in th« 
“rtpent precedent, be observed."—Mu. Perceval’s Speech, on the Hampshire Petition, 2ZstFeb. I807. 
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TO THE • 

FREEAND INDEPENDENT ELECTORS 

• OT THE 

CITY AND LIBERTIES Of WESTMINSTER. 

LETTER XIV. 

Gentlemen, 

The event, which we anticipat- 
ted, has already taken place, the parliament 
has been dissolved, and another is imme¬ 
diately to be called.-——This is a .proper, 
and mos t favo urable time, for us to take 
a view or*dtfTnational situation, particularly 
as far as relates to any real share of political 
powei, which tho people enjoy through the 
means of that House, which is, when as¬ 
sembled, said to contain their lepresenta- 
tives. 

Upon the intrigues and -cabals and contests 
which have led to the dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment, I have already taken the liberty to 
address you ; and, my present intention is, 

. first to give an account of the last transac • 
tions of the House of Commons, and of 
the prorogation and dissolution, and then tq 
offer you a few observations thereon. 

After the late ministers had lost -their 
places, and, with those places, their ma¬ 
jority in the parliament, they began, .as has 
been the • invariable custom in similar cases 
for many years past, to make what is called 
* f An Opposition £ they began to make rao- 
tions/grjnquiry "intoabuses j they began to 
set about ITarrassing those who had succeed¬ 
ed them; in short, they began to use all 
the means in their power to turn out their 
succes&rs, and, of course, to get into*piace 
Again themselves. Their successors', how¬ 
ever, in nowise disposed to.yield their 
places, and thinking them not secure with¬ 
out changing the House of Commons which 
had been elected during the day of ^beir 


opponents’ influence, advised the king to 
dissolve the parliament; and, accordingly, 
dissolved it was, after a statement of the 
reasons had been given to the two Houses in 
the following speech, delivered by com¬ 
mission, bn Monday, ties 27th of last 
"hiorjjb. But, before I insert the speech, 
let me dwell for a moment on the critical cir- 
cuipstances, as to time, under which the par¬ 
liament was prorogued. T here had been ap¬ 
pointed during the power and influence oftlie 
late ministry, a committee denominated the 
“ Committee of Finance," and th eprofessed 
object of it was to produce economy by ex¬ 
amining into and correcting abuses; bui. the 
real object, on thetr part, seemed to be to 
amuse the nation, and, perhaps, to let their 
opponents (who had been in offices while 
the abuses were committed) "see, that they 
had a rod ready pickled for them. Tins 
committee appeased, accordingly, to be 
doing little or nothing for several months ; 
but, as soon as the places of fhe late mi¬ 
nisters had bef-n filled with other men, the 
Committee of Ti nance became wonderfully 
diligent j and, some of the late ministers 
themselves, who w'ere members of the 
Committee, and who had .scarcely ever at¬ 
tended it before, now attended it every day I 
Upon a remark of this sort being made. 
Lord Henry Petty observed, that his occupa¬ 
tions as a minister took up so pinch of his 
time, that he was unable to attend the 
Committee before; but tffet, having been 
released from those duties, he had now time 
sufficient to attend the Committee. Be the 
cause, however, what it may, the effect 
was, that the Committee made a progress 
truly astonishing; insomuch that it had, in 
the course of a, fer w days, made discoveries 
of enormous misapplications and defalca- 
, tions; and, it is positively stated, that they 
had a report drawn up, «H^d ready to lay be- ■ 
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fore the House on Monday evening. But, 
of tins their alacrity and dispatch others were 
acquainted as well as themselves, and, just 
as they were going to make this report, 
Which must have speedily found its way out 
into the world, came a command for the 
House to attend in the House of Lords, where 
they heard a speech, which, at once pre-' 
vented’ the making of the report of the 
Committee of Finance, which annihilated 
Jhat Committee, and which put an end to 
the existence t of the House itself. Lord 
Howick wished, apparently, to say some¬ 
thing , there was an anxious desire, on the 
part of thcfriniF^vniuistry, to send forth 
something to the public way of exposure ;* 
but, the Usher of the. Black Rod, was ready 
at the door some minutes before the Speaker 
arrived; and, the ‘moment fhe latter took 
the chair, the former, with his three well- 
known knocks at the door, sealed up the 
lips of every one present, and the House 
was compet'd to go to the Lords to hear its 
death pronounced. With this’ little pre¬ 
face, gentlemen, we shall proceed^ wiHi 
advantage to the perusal of the speech, 
every word of which is worthy of out at¬ 
tention. 

“ Mr Lords and Gentlemen, —We 
" have it in command from his Majesty to 
“ inform you that his Majesty has thought 
“ fit to avail himself of the first moment 
“ which would admit of an interruption of 
** the sitting of Parliament, without ma- 
“ terial inconvenience to the public business, 
“ to- close the present Session : and that 
“ his Majesty has therefore been pleased to 
“ cause a commission to be issued, under 
“ the great seal, for proroguing parliament. 
“ —We are further commanded to state to 
“ you, that his Majesty is anxious to recur 
“ to the sense of his people { while the events 
“ which have recently taken place are yet 

“ fresh in their recollection.-His Ma- 

“ jesty feels, that in resorting to this mea- 
“ sure, under the present circumstances, 
“ he at once demonstrates, in the most un- 
“ equivocal rammer, his own conscientious 
“ persuasion of the rectitude of those mo- 
" lives upon which-he has acted; and af- 
“ fords to his People the best opportunity of 
testifying their determination to support 
“ him in every exercise of the prerogatives 
“ of his crown, which is conformable to 
“ the sacred obligations under which they 
s *• are held, and conducive to the welfare of 
“ his kingdom, and to the security of the 

*' constitution.-HU Majesty directs us to 

V express his entire conviction that, after 
** so long a reign, marked by a series of in- 
“ dulgencas to f Ws Roman Catholic sub- 


“ jects, they, in common with every other 
“ class of his people, mu|t feel assured of 
“ his attachment to’the principles of a just 
“ and enlightened toleration; and of his 
“ anxious desire to protect equally, and 
“ promote impartially, the happiness of all 
“ descriptions of liis subjects- Gen- 

“ TLEMEN OF THE H<)PBE OF COMMONS,— 

“ His Majesty has commanded us to thank* 
“ you, in his Majesty's name, for the sup- 
“ plies which yof have furnished for the 

“ public service.-He has seen, with 

“ great satisfaction, that you have been ahj,/ 
“ to find the means of defraying,’ ii/The 
“ present year, those large but necessary 
” expenses, for which you have provided, 
“ without imposing upon his people .the 

“ immediate burden of additional taxes.-- 

“ HisTVInjesty has observed with no less sa- 
“ tisfaction the inquiries which you have 
“ instituted into subjects connected # with 
“ public economy j and* he trusts, that'the 
tf early attention of a new parliament, 
“ which he will forthwith direct to be cali- 
” ed, will be applied to the prosecution of 

“ these important objects.-Mr Lords 

" and Gentlemen, —Mis Majesty has di- 

rected us most earnestly to recommend to 
” you, that you should cultivate, by all 
“ means in your power, a spirit of union, 
“ harmony, and -goo’d will amongst all 

“ classes*and descriptions oF^rtS-pteople.- 

“ His Majesty trusts that the divisions na- 
“ turally and unavoidably excited by the 
“ late pnfortnnate and uncalled for agitation 
“ of a question so interesting to the leelings 
“ and opinions of his people, will speedily 
“ pass away ; and that the prevailing sense 
“ and determination «of all his subjects to 
“ exert their united efforts in the cause of 
“ tlieir country, will enable bis Majesty to 
t “ conduct to an honourable and secure ter- 
“ mination, the great contest in which he 
“ is engaged.” 

Now, Gentlemen, the question which is 
particularly interesting to us, is, what was 
the real cause gf this dissolution.—Those 
public prints; which are partizans of the late 
ministry, assert, that the cause was net that 
which is held forth in the speech of the 
Lords Commissioners; thou gh men who 
reflect coolly before"'tEcy^rit^M speak, 
may censure so hasty and disrespectful an as¬ 
sertion, particularly as coming from the 
“ friends of regular government, social 
order, and our holy religion but, it is but. 
fair to hear what they say, wlych we will 
do, contrasting it with the assertion of their 
opponents, and Ihen form our opinion.— 
The Morning Chronicle, which, as we well 
know, is the official partizan of the late 
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ministry, contained, on the 27th of April", the j ,r try.—:—We have said, and we repeat. 


following article :- “ The present minis 

“ try, in dissolving $he parliament, can 
,r have no other than the most manifest 
“ party objects. They cannot pietend to 
“ appeal to the people at large, as to the 
“ wisdom of their measures. They cannot 
,f pretend as? yet to, have claims to confi- 
. (t dence from the experience of the past. 

€f They therefore avail themselves of a 
,r wicked clamour, which only one of them 
,f has had the front to a\mw and to justify ; 
xj/ and while a certain degree of effervescence 
‘*’*»xists in the public mind, they will en* 

“ dcavour to procure a house of commons 
“ to their purpose by evciy method which 
“ the actual state of the representation i 
“ enables them to employ. They have i 

“ brought this matter more home, to the | 
“ senses of the people of this country than 
“ all the reforming societies for the last 

“ tfiirty years. -—But besides the object j 

“ of getting a parliament more favourable 
" to them than the present, the new mi- j 
“ nisters have another motive in dissolving : 

the parliament without delay , The com- ; 
“ mittee of the house of commons lately j 
“ appointed are daily making discoveries of 
“ the greatest importance, and if they sat j 
“» but a month longer, it is impossible to say 
“ who might not be effected. Committees 
“ like tb *■«*/« Id make every department 
" responsible. We are informed that sorae- 
“ thing very important is come out respect- 
“ itig an issue of one hundred thousand ‘ 
“ pounds of the public money, ii’hich re- 
“ mains wholly unaccounted for. The pro- 
“ ceedings and progress of the committee 
“ leave us no doubt of the determination to 
“ dissolve this parliament. It is absolutely 
“ necessary for certain persons, that inquiry 

“ should be quashed -As to the party 

“ objects which ministers expect to gain? 

“ we are confident they will be disappoint- 
“ ed. None of the present ministers, nor 
“ any man who supports them will, on the 
“ ground ot their merits, try a popular elec- 
“ tion. Lord Castlereagh’ will’ not stand 
“ foj: the county of Down, but will sneak 
“ into an English borough. We do not 
“ believe that all their influence will carry' 

“ even one member /or Westfhinsfer, if, 
“ pro^" wndidates offer. In Ireland they 
“ will gain nothing, even with the menaced 
“ vigour of Mr. Perceval hanging over that 
“ counUy. Notwithstanding all the courtly 
“ doctrine and the religious bigotry, by 
" which the. ministerial candidates recom- 
“ mend themselves, the»people at large 
" have not been deluded, and are very lit- 
“ lie inclined to support the present minis- 


" that it is the discoveries made, and likely 
,f to be made, by the committee of the 
“ house of commons, that have prectp hated 
” this dissolution. We hope, however, if 
<f there is time this day, that some indepen- 
“ dent member of parliament will state the 
, “ facts and point out the true causes of the 
“ dissolution. It would be of the gi cutest 
“ service to the public. In one of the 
“ parliaments of Charles I. when a house 
“ of commons y'as about to be dissolved fox’ 
“ its faithful examination of public abuses, 
“ the famous Sir Edward Coke boldly came 
“ forward and named theJTjfcg/ff Bucking- 
.** ham as the grcaj grievance of the nation, 
“ and in himself comprehending every other 
“ grievance. If there were a member of 
“ the house.of comnnyis bold enough to 
“ follow this example, and to denounce the 
“ a!uses ministers wish to streen, he might 
“ do his country infinite service, and check 
“ that torrent of t on upturn wjtjfh must in 
“ the end? if unchecked, lead to the most 
M - fatal consequences. — Tne sudden disso- 
“ hsilbn of the parliament at a time so many 
“ private bills have at a vast expense been 
“ carried almost to their termination, must 
“ he greatly felt by many individuals. But 
‘ f ministers had no time to lose, and there- 
“ fore they cannot be blamed. Their 
“ existence and that of the present parlia- 
“ ment was incompatible. They had not a 
“ moment to lose, iind it is no wonder that 
“ they preferred themselves and those who 
“ at present protect them, for the sake of 
“ protection, to every consideration of puolic 

“ advantage/’-Before we take the other 

extract fiom the Morning Chionicle, we 
may be permitted, perhaps, just to ask Mr. 
Perry, since when it is, that he has discovered 
there is a “ torrent of corruption" ( \istingin 
our government* seeing, that not many 
weeks have passed since lie severely rebuked 
all those, who threw out insinuations that the 
government stood at all in need of correc¬ 
tion. But, Mr. Perry b now out of place. 
Place and profit are apt to produce mental 
blindness as to such matters; and, it is truly 
fortunate for the country and for truth, that 
place and profit have been taken from the 
late ministers. They willow see abuses 
with eyes very different indeed from those 
that they saw' them with before ; but, Gen¬ 
tlemen, however much we may rejoice at 
the exposures wdiich they will make (for 
make them they will), we must never lose 
sight of the fact, that, while iryotiv e, they 
used every art *in their power to prevent 
similar exposures. Never, do what they 
will, in the way of exposure, never shall!, - 
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forget their abominable treatment of Mr. 
Pauli, whose only crime,'tin their eyes, was, 
that he wanted to make exposures. Their 
treatment, too, of poor Atkins, the Barrack 
Master, whom they completely ruined, if 
not starved to death, with his numerous 
family. This is another thing which will 
always occur tp my mind, when I hear them 
inveigling against abuses. When Mr. Rob- 
«nn moved for the papers relating <io the 
• Barracks in the Isle of Wigfyt, we remember 
with what difficulty he obtained them ; and, 
I do hope, that we never shall forget, that 
Lord Henry Petty refused the papers, in the 
first instance’ IfleVely upon the ground, that 
Mr. Hobson had not submitted his motion to' 
the ministers Injure he made it ! Any thing 
more arrogant than this, more hostile to all 
notions at liveddin of deliberation, more 
degrading to the House of Commons, I 
never heard of in my life. And all this 
was justified by Mr. Perry. It was all ap¬ 
plauded by ‘him, who has now discovered, 
that it is blarfteable in ministers to screen 
those, who have been guilty of pccetytibn. 
He told us, that wise men went slowly to 
work in such matters} that it was easy to 
set up a cry about abuses; but, that, to reform 
them was a thing that required considera¬ 
tion. All his heroes, too, took the same 
tone; they discovered no haste in reforma¬ 
tions of any sort; they seemed to set in¬ 
quiries on foot for mere party purposes* 
and, in no one instance, did they seriously 
attempt to bring any public robber to justice. 
——But, let us hear him again from his 
paper of thelfSth of April.——" What we 
" yesterday stated, has taken place; parlia- 
“ ment is dissolved, and dissolved in such a 
" manner as leaves no doubt whatever of 
" th emot'ives which led to it. We have now 
" to state a fact in corroboration of what 
*’ we yesterday mentioned, and we defy . 
“ " all the swindlers" in the country, great 
•* and small, to deny it. Nay, we defy 
** any member of the present administration 
to deny it. — — T he finance committee of 
" the house of commons met yesterday, and 
had prepared a report to be presented to 
* r the house, but they were prevented by an 
4t artifice of ministers, which would have 
“ been worth)*' of. “ alt the swindlers ” in 
the country.——The members of the 
w committee were in the house, and the 
“ chairman was ready to present the re¬ 
s' port. Ministers, however aware of what 
might take place, and dreading a charge 
" that‘ #o(/ld have been fnrde against a most 
«; notorious peculator and defaulter, kept 
" the Usher of the Black Rad in attendance 
‘ ‘ at the door of the house of commous, and 


” the instant PRAYERS were over, the 
“ Black Rod rapped, and being introduced, 
u summoned the'house to the house of 
“ peers. By this manoeuvre did the new 
“ ministry prevent the formal present- 
“ ment of the peculators who have been 
“ plundering the public. - Y/e are happy, 
“ however, in being able to relate, in addi- 
" tion to the above circumstances (the truth 
“ of which we challenge any man to deny) 
“ that the report .of the committee of fi- 
“ fiance, states in substau.ee, that a sum of 
“ 19,8001 had been applied. by a late pny- 
“ master of the forces to his own use, and 
“ that this fact came to the knowledge of his 
“ colleague, the Right Honourable George 
“ Rose , who did not give any direction: to 
“ the clerks on the subject .— The report also 
" states, that the committee had discovered 
" other and great abuses in the public mo~ 
“ ney concerns, on which they should short- 
" ly proceed to report. —These are facts, 
“ for the truth of which we pledge our- 
“ selves. We leave it then to the public to 
“ judge of the motives which led to the pre- 
“ sent precipitate dissolution. It is, indeed, 
“ a strange thing that those who have on 
" every occasion, and now most palpably, 
‘‘ endeavoured to protect the peculators of 
“ the public money, should have the impu- 
" dence to hold themselves out as most dis- 
“ tinguishfld for their affectioir io pure and 
‘‘ undefiled religion, snd their attachment 
" to the church of England ! Such hype- 
" crisy,, is truly shocking.—The proceeding 
" of yesterday, and the management of the 
“ Black Hod to prevent disagreeable observa- 
" tions, so forcibly reminds us of the con- 
" duct of that misguided Prince, Charles I. 
" on a case very similar, that we cannot help 
“ detailing the circumstances. On the 5th 
day of June, 1628, Sir John Finch, the 
“ Speaker of the House of Commons, de- 
" livered a message to the house from the 
" king, importing that his majesty had fix- 
" ed a day for putting an end to their ses- 
" sion, and therefore required that they 
“ should not enter into anew business, or 
“ lay aspersion on the government or r vinis - 
" ters thereof. 1 his produced a warm de- 
" bate, iq which Sir John Elliot, advano- 
" ing somewhat as if he mean t to. to uch the 
" Duke of Buckingham, the Speaker rose 
" up and said " There it a command upon 
“ “ me that I must command you not to pro - 
" ceed." Upon this a deep silence ensued j 
" and then the house resolved kself into, a 
" committee to consider what was fit to 
" be done ; and ordered that no man should 
" go out on pain of going to the Tower. 
“ 1 he Speaker, however, desired leave tie 
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" withdraw, and had leave so to doand 
Mr. Whitby being in the chair, Sir Ed- 
“ ward Coke spoke to the following effect. 
•' —" We have dealt \vith‘ that duty and 
“ " moderation, that never was the like, 
" “ rebus sic tantibus, after such a viola- 
“ “ tion of the liberties of the subject. 
" “ Let us take this to heart. In 30 Ed, 
* f “ III. were they then in doubt in parlia- 
*** " merit to name men that misled the 
*’ “ King? They accused John de Gaunt, 
“ “ the Xing’s son ; an4 Lord Latimer and 
“ “ Lord Nevil,, for misadvising the King ; 

and they went to the Tower for it. 
,e " Now, when there is such a downfal 
" u of the state, shall we hold our tongues’ 
“ “ How shall we answer our duties to God 
“ •“ and men? 7 H. IV. par Rot. No.31, 
,f *' 32; and 11 Hen. IV*. No. 13, there 
" " the council are complained of, land re- 
“ “ moved from the King. They mewed 
** *fc up the King, and dissuaded him from 
" “ the common.“good. And why are we 
** " tiow retired from that way we were in ? 
f ft why may we not name those that are 
u " the cause of all our evil? ? In 4 H. III.» 
" ,f and 27 E. III. and 13 R. II. the parlia- 
" ,f ment moderateth the King’s preroga- 
,c ” live.; and nothing groweth to abase 
*’ “ but this House hath power to treat of 
” it. What shall we do ? Let us palliate 
“ “ no long er^ if we do, God will not 
“ “ prosptTus. I think the JJuke of liuck- 
“ “ ir.gham is the cause of all our miseries, 
,r “ and till the King be informed thereof, # 
“ “ we shall never go out with hopour, or 
,e “ sit with honour here. That man is the 
" grievance of grievances. Let us set 
“ “ down the causes of all our grievances, 

“ “ and all will reflect upon him.”- 

“ Such was the bold and constitutional lan- 

* guage held by Sir Edward Coke, the 

* greatest lawyer this country ever saw, a t t» 

* a time, too, when the liberties of the peo- 

* pie were unconfirmed. He had no hesi- 

* tation in ‘denouncing the authors of ill 
‘ advice, and showed that the House had a 

* right to name evil counsellors, even the 

* KING'S SON, and to moderate the pre- 
** rogative’even to the removal of the coun- 
“ cil or ministry that “ dissuaded the King 

* from the common good.”——And yet 
“ suchJaw ry ers as Mr. 'Perceval say, that the* 

■ ‘King’s right to chuse his minister^ is too 
“ sacred for the House of Commons to offer 

“ its advice upon.-But the management 

* T yesteffday far excels that of the unfortu- 
V nate Charles. The Black Rt>d is planted 
4 * at the door to make it impossible to in- 
" form the King of those tilings, without 
“ informing him of which, as Sir Edward 


" Coke says, “ The House could neithergo 
44 out with honour nor sit with honour 
“ there.” Ministers yesterday did better 
“ than the counsellors that brought theun- 
“ fortunate Charles to rnin. They utterly 
“ quashed all appeal to the King. They 
“ checked all denunciation of abuses, and 
" took a desperate chance of getting a par - 
’ “ /lament that will overlook these proceed- 
“ ings, that will screen delinquents, that 
“ wtll connive, at peculation. What can be 
“ ex pet.-ted indeed from those who conduct- 
“ ed the scene of yesterday ? lo what can* 
“ it be compared, and indeed their whole 
“ conduct, but to the dev ice of a gang of 
“ pickpockets, who raised’rii’he cry and get 
* “ together a mobtm any clamour, to enable 
“ a detected accomplice to escape, and to fa- 

cilitate new depredations ? Such is the cry 
*’ of the danger of the»church, set up by 
“ men who thus notoriously, and in the 
“ most public manner, have quashed the 
“ denunciation of the most scandalous 
“ abuses.” ■■ — As to the instances of the 
jreign of Charles I, Mr. Perry may be as- 
suretj^that they will have very little terror# 
for those, whom he wishes to intimidate, 
and, who know full well, that, from a par¬ 
liament, whenever it shall meet, composed 
for one half of placemen and pensioners, and 
for nearly the other half, of dealers in the 
funds, there is no patriotism to be dreaded. 
The new ministers, in whatever else they 
may be deficient, are not wanting in politi¬ 
cal cunning. They know that Charles’s 
parliaments were made of stubborn stuff. 
They know, that lie dissolved them over and 
over again ;*and, that, at every return, he 
found them more and more resolwad to check 
the abuses of the times; and the new mi¬ 
nisters also know, that exactly the contrary 
is always the effect of a dissolution uow-a- 
days. The new ministers know that poor 
Charles's parliaments refused him money ; 
and they know, that, in no case whaieyer, 
for these thirty years past, has any House 
of Commons refused 10 vote whatever mo¬ 
ney the minister of the day demanded, the 
only question, in any case, being, merely 
that of how the money shall be raised. The 
new ministers know exactly, how many of 
the members of the last parliament will be 
turned out; and, the late ministers know it 
too, for they took care to have the managing 
of an election. The new ministers may not 
know the causes of this great change in the 
nature of the House of Commons since ti e 
reign of Charles the First; they, possibly, 
may never hav^ reflected uponathe. effect of 
the funding and taxing system with respect 

to Use constitution of the House of Coh* 

n 
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moos; they, possibly, may not have per¬ 
ceived, that, in establishing the national 
debt, the power of refusing money was, in 
fart, taken from that House; they, possibly, 
may not have had leisure to trace the pliancy 
of the House of Commons to its real cause ; 
but. they are extremely well veised as to the 
effects ; and Mr. Perry may quote- and hint 
’till he. is tired about the “ ill-advised and 
“ unfortunate Charles,” whose head, could 
he dig it up and restore it to the state in 
which it was immediately after amputation, 
would have'lie tenors for Mr, Perceval or 
M’ Canning, unless Mr. Perry could, at the 
game time, yrtagAp. them, that there were a 
- Hampden or two amongst, their opponents, . 
amongst those men, who douhied the in¬ 
come tax, who added a third to the pensions 
of the princes, wjiile they exempted the 
funded property of the king from the in¬ 
come tax, at a time wlu n they declared that, 
in imposing taxes, they were reduced to a 
choice of £vjls ; those men, who, having 
discovered the famous loan of Eitt to Boyd 
and llcnfield, moved for a bill of indemnity 
for his conduct; those men, who, ambfigst 
Iheii very first acts, almost doubled the num¬ 
ber ol foreign <voops in the kingdom ; those 
men, who have declared, that Hanover 
ought to be as dear to us as Hampshire ; 
those men, who, after having opposed Pitt 
fortwuify years, after having, upon nume¬ 
rous occasions, represented him <as the waster 
of our property, as the,subvcrter of our li¬ 
berty, and as the destroyer of the character 
and consequence of the country, voted for 
making us pay his debts, expressly upon the 
score of his public merits Unlfess Mr. Perry 
can make"'Mi. Perceval and Mr. Canning 
descry a Hampden or two amongst these 
men, he mpy he assured, that all his compa¬ 
risons about the reign of the “ ill-advised 
pnd unfortunate Charles” ( will be totally 
thrown away-But, is it not truly shock¬ 

ing, Gentlemen, to peiceive the rage, into 
•which this dissolution has thrown Mr. Perry 
and, his Whig patrons? They call their op¬ 
ponent:; “ swindlers nothing less than 
swindlers; and, ip another part of the same 
paper, they are called ' miscreants ; “ the 
miscreants, who are endeavouring to excite 
a popular clamour against popery.” To be 
sure gucli an endeavour is rather in the mis¬ 
creant way; but, it is painful to perpeive 
Mr. Perry, who so lately deprecated * f the 
immoderate licence of debate,” falling into 
such “ coarse language.” Really I begin to 
think, that the ola hacknied charge of coarse¬ 
ness, alwaj% preferred agdlnst me when I 
speak a home truth, will begin to attach to 
these wranglers for the public money^who 


have, until lately, always kept up a sort of 
decorum of phraseology towards one ano¬ 
ther, like lawyers at the bar, but who now 
appear to have lost all patience. Miscreants, 
indeed ! This is a pretty term to use, as de¬ 
scriptive of statesmen and legislators, acting 
under “ the best constitution in the wmld." 
Miscreants! Why, that is a name to be ap¬ 
plied to men, who seek to live entirely upon • 
the earnings of others, who,, in coarse lan¬ 
guage, are denonuilated robbers, or thieves, 
and who, if not, by some means or other, 
profected, are frequently transported, or,' 
hanged. And, I ask Mr. Perry, if, in*nis 
cooler moments, he would have applied such 
a name to the persons, whom lie evidently 
has in view ? What a pity, how sincerely to 
be deplored, it is-, that passion, arising from 
disappointment in the laudable desire to live 
upon the public, should so far get the better 
of the “ gentlemanly" taste of Mr. Perry. 
But, really, the quarrel is so much like that 
between Peachem and Lothit, that the com¬ 
parison strikes every one. Never, accord¬ 
ing to all account, was there such virulence 
before heard of amongst politicians. The 
reason, is, the contest is for place and profit. 

It is purely personal. There is nothing of a 
public nature that can be made to mix itself 
with it. Both sides are trying to make the 
world believe that they are, respectively, 
contending for principle. *-Giw~side cries 
toleration: no, says the other, you only 
want power and profit; your measure was 
' merely intended to nullify the king, and to 
render yourselves ministers for life. The 
other side cries no popery : you lie in your 
hearts, says the other, and all you want is to 
obtain a corrupt majority thereby to secure 
your power and your profits. Which are 
we to believe? For my own part, I have a 
t great dislike to contradict people, and am, 
therefore, rather inclined to give credit to 

the assertions of both sides.-We must 

now hear what the partisans ofithe new mi¬ 
nisters' say as to the real cause of the disso¬ 
lution ; and, we will begin with 3 short ex¬ 
tract from the„Couricr newspaper of the 28th 
of April, first observing, that this last-n^tned 
paper is, to the new ministry, what the 
Morning Chronicle is to their predecessors, 
^ namely, ali instrument of faction, the pro¬ 
prietors and editors respectivelf^htiVing in 
view bo other object than their own gains. 
It will be observed, that the article 1 am now 
abogt to insert was written by way*of com¬ 
ment upon the articles before quoted from 

the Morning Chronicle-.-“ We are n 6 t 

“ surprised at the anxiety of all the parti- 
“ zaus of the Papists to put the question on 
“ other grounds; we are not surprised at 
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their wishing to hear rfo more of the; cry 
‘‘ of the church and state being in danger ; 
r ‘ they would be glad to drown it, no doubt; 
“ but this cry they srtall not drown—the 
‘‘ people shall not fail to be told repeatedly, 
“ that the change of the ministers, and the 
u necessity of a dissolution so soon after 
‘‘ that unnecessary and uncalled-for dissolu- 
‘‘ tion last autumn, h'ave been produced by 
*these reformers, these “ English Brissot- 
u ins,” \^ho conceived a measure contrary to 
,e the fundamental laws yjf the land—a mea- 
‘‘ sure of such obscurity, and power of.cx- 
'Sa^ension, that every one explained it his 
‘‘ own way—who, having obtained their 
‘‘ sovereign’s consent (to one measure, ex- 
‘‘ tended it to a compass and capacity which 
u 'never was in his contemplation—who 
‘‘ were guilty of the niflst petulant aisre- 
C( spect to the King’s authority, id having 
** consented first to return to the original 
‘‘ measure, and afterward- having in suit mg- 
“ ly retracted and'refused to do any thing, 
" because they were not allowed to do ail, 
“ Happily, however, for the constitution, 
u and the prosperity of the country, these* 
“ “ English Brissytins” had to deal with a 
‘‘ Sovereign very different from the one 

“ which the “ French Brissotius” had.-— 

e [ But there is no fear that the people will 
“ be misled by the artifices of “ all the 
u partisans.of^ie Papists,” or that they will 
,c fail to see that the conduct of fhe late mi- 
“ nisters has rendered the present dissolu- 
tion necessary. But it was to prevent the; 
“ presentation of tjie report of tlje finance 
" committee we are told—and ministers 
“ kept the Black Rod in wailing at the door 
“ of the House of Commons to summon 
“ the House the •moment prayers were 
“ over, because " they dt ended a charge 
“ that would have been made against a no~ 
“ torinns peculator and defaulter." Hg'f 
“ again we must remind our readers, that 
“ the person alluded to was an officer under 
“ the administration of which Lord Gren- 
“ ville, Mr, Windham, and Lord Spencer 
“ were members. What.reason, therefore, 
“ had the present ministefs to dread any 
u Charge that could have been made against 
“ the person in question? But we are re-. 
" lieved from the necessity o£ saying more 
“ upon ^tis absuyd ’and idle charge, that 
“ parliament was dissolved to stifle* the dis- 
“ coveries made by the committee of fi- 
“ nance, by the language held by. the Ad- 
u dington party, who, alluding to this 
• ” charge, explicitly declare, that with re- 
“ spect to the committee of finance, we 
“ cannot suppose that any administration 
<* \yould be \yeak enough to imagine tlipt 


“ public curiosity and enquiry Are to be re- 
“ pressed and stifled by such means. The 
“ present ministers well know' the men of 
“ whom that committee was composed. 
“ They know that they will do their duty j 
“ and that, if they have detected any fla- 
“ grant instances of malversation or embez- 
“ zlements, the country will hear them. It 
“ would be the idlest hope that ever was 
“ entertained, to think that a British par- 
“ liament, by a temporary suspension of its 
“ faculties, is to be wholly diverted from 
“ pursuing an8 hunting down those great 
“ state delinqiients, who " ftover and de- 
“ vour” the people. To obviate the im- 
“ pression which such a statement is calcu- 
“ latcd to produce, the speech particularly 
“ relies upon “ the inquiries which bate 
“ been instituted into subjects connected 
“ with the public economy,” the proseca- 
“ tion of winch is especially recommended 
“ to “ the early attention of the new par- 
" liament.” Such is the language of the 
“ Addingtons, and it renders it unnecessary 
for us 'to dilate upon tjie subject.”— 
Yes v /such may be “ the language of the 
Addingtons,” but. Gentlemen, it must be 
m.yiifcst to every one who is at all acquaint¬ 
ed with the subject, (hat the dissolution will 
also dissolve the Committee of Finance, set 
aside all their proceedings, afford time, 
which, in such cases, is a great point, and 
will enable the new r ministers either to pre¬ 
vent another Committee of Finance from 
being appointed, dr to select for that com¬ 
mittee whatever per sods they may like best 
to have it composed of; and, in short, that, 
though it (jiay not totally stifle the inquiry, 
it may go nearly that length s ■ , The ob¬ 
servation of the Courier, that Lords Gren¬ 
ville and Spencer and Mr. Windham were 
in the cabinet, at the time when the pe¬ 
culation alluded to was committed, does not 
apply. Their* being in the cabinet gave 
them no more opportunity of being acquaint¬ 
ed with this misapplication of the public 
money than it did of the misapplication of 
the 40'thousand pounds by Pitt. This wri¬ 
ter might almost as reasonably render us re¬ 
sponsible lor it, because we were in the 
country at the time when it was committed. 
But, the Courier might have justly charged 
the late ministers of inconsistency in com¬ 
plaining of this act *of peculation after all 
their praises of Pitt, w'ho must have been 
acquainted with it, and whose debts they 
have made us pay, upon the score of his 
public merits. Here it is that they are as¬ 
sailable ; but. here no hireling writer will 

ever assail them.-What I have further 

t ; offer upon this subject I shall defer, fill I 
• ' ■ 
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have inserted the article from the Morning 
Post of the 28th instant, which is, indeed, an 
elaborate, and somewhat pathetic “ address 
to the electors of the United Kingdom,” the 
objects of which being, first, to justify the 
measure of dissolving the parliament at this 
time, and, second, to prevail upon those who 
have really any right of voting, to vote for 
men who are opposed to the late ministers. 
*' The parliament is prorogued, a dissolu- 
“ tion is announced, and we hesitate not to 
V applaud what every tru^ lover of his 
country has*anticipated and recommend* 
“ ed. When the constitution is invaded, 
" when the jhnyje js attacked, there is only 
“ one true legitimate recourse, viz. an ap- 
“ peal to the sense and justice Of the peo- 
pie. His Majesty having found his 
“ prerogative and, independency menaced 
“ and invaded by a cabinet junto, has been 
* f obliged to change his ministers. This cabi- 
“ net junto has dared, as a measure of re- 
“ sentmenj. pr defiance, to accuse their 
“ Sovereign at the bar of the nation of un- 
“ constitutional condnct, and by falsestate* 
“ meats and unwarranted misrepreS&nta- 
“ tions, to arraign his Majesty as a criminal 
** before his people —They further brought 
t( forward in parliament a resolution direef- 
“ ly tending to censure his Majesty, though 
(C that censure was disguised in general 
“ terms. They had not even the decency 
“ to suppose that his Majesty w,as acting by 
“ any responsible advisers, but contrary to 
“ every principle of the constitution j their 
t{ measures were so managed as to point at 
“ his Majesty alone, as the only guilty and 
“ responsible individual, and personally to 
“ certsure"*ahd condemn him. The parlia- 
“ mept, however, could not be brought, 
under any artifice or promises, to support 
t( - a proposition so dangerous and unconsli- 
t( tutional j yet so deeply connected toge- 
ther, and so widely extended were the 
“ adherents of the late cabinet, that 226 
“ members of the House of Commons were 
“ induced tp join in the censure of their 
“ Monarch.—‘—After this unprecedented 
“ attempt, the King, with the most perfect 
te consciousness of his integrity and upright- 
ness, has appealed to the GREAT BODY 
of his subject^, in the firm confidence 
" that they will confirm the decision of the 
“ House of Commons, approve the neces- 
“ sary change he has been forced to make 
of his ministry j and that they will give 
e< both him and them that countenance and 
(! support, v^hicli will on the one hand se- 
“ cure tlie constitutional independency of 
" the crown; and on the other, enable his 
“ piesertt servants to carry on the business 


“ of the nation with ease and comfort, un* 
“ awed by any combination of parties, 
“ which might otherwise ednspire to inter- 
“ rupt the ordinary proceedings of govern- 

ft ment.-We conceive that one of the 

“ great and fundamental principles of the 
“ British constitution, is this—that the 
“ House of Commons is to be ‘considered 
“ as the organ of the people, the represen- . 
“ tativeof their powca, the interpreter of 
their will: and whenever the House of 
“ Commons speak&, it speaks, in legal and 
“ cbnstitntional acceptation, the sense of alp 

" the Commons of t ( he empire.-Whefi, 

“ therefore, any greijt question arises affect- 
“ ing the rights of any branch of the legis- 
“ lature, or the interests of any great de- 
“ scription of j^ie people; which was not 
“ foreseen or in contemplation at the time 
“ the Commons were elected; which it was 
“ morally impossible for the electors to 
“ have foreseen, andwfych, consequently, 
“ they could not have referred to in the 
“ choice of their representatives; it is in 
“ strict conformity with the fundamental 
* T ‘ principles of the constitution, that an op- 
“ portunity should be given TO THE 1’KO- 
“ PLE of expressing their collective sense on 
“ the subject, and making their elections con- 
“ formally. This doctrine is so evident as 
“ to need no proof, however it may be il- 
“ lustrated by stating theses*.rurse of it. 
“ Let us Suppose that the House of Cem- 
‘‘ mons, when once elected, has a right to 
sit for its legal period of seven years—it 
“ might!-, by its power-over the purse of the 
“ nation, dictate both to the Lords and the 
“ King, and create a septennial despotism. 
tf —— We now, then, ask you, whether the 
“ late transactions which have taken place 
“ on the Catholic Question, tvere in your 
“ contemplation when you elected your 

late representatives, in October last ?- 

“ 1. Was it in your contemplation that a 
“ cabinet junto should, by every possible 
“ artifice, by alledged misconception, and 
“ by false misrepresentation, endeavour to 
“ deceive or to force his Majesty to a total 
“ repeal of the test laws, as far as the qrmy 
and navy are concerned ? We answer 

“ boldly for you, it was not.-2. Was it 

“ in your Contemplation, that, if his Ma- 
“ jesty should evince an unshaken firmness 
" in support of his conscientious engage- 
“ ments to‘ the state, that his ministers 
" should be authorised to impose upon hint 
“ conditions which should empower them 
“ to turn against him all his influence, pow-' 
“ er, and prerogative for controulfng his 
“ opinions, forcing his conscience, and ex- 
" posing his Character to obloquy and re- 
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" proacfi ? We again answer, in your name, 

“ that it was not. . - 3 . Was it in your 

11 contemplation that, upon the tender of 
“ such degrading conditi<ms from his minis- 
" ters, his Majesty should surrender his 
“ prerogatives, authority, and independen- 
" cy, into the bands of a cabinet junto i 
“ Here, again, we answer for you in the 

“ negative.- 1. Was it in your contem- 

“ plation, that if his fylajpsty, inendeavour- 
“ ing to liberate himself from the attacks of 
“ his ministers, should detaand them to re¬ 
fract the conditions they had imposed up- 
Oa him, and to give him an assurance 
“ that they would not Bring forward again 
" measures connected with the repeal of 
“ the test acts, as his ministers, he should 
“ be held up to the public^as a criminal, 
“ should be accused of having violated the 
“ constitution, and of having exacted an il- 
‘ f legal pledge of his counsellors ? We an- 
" svrer again in yourliame, with confidence, 

" no.-All these* circumstances, unpre- 

“ cedented and preposterous, form such a 
“ combination of measures, as you could 
“ neither have foreseen nor conjectured : 
“ and which, although they have taken 
“ place, yon can now hardly believe.—The 
“ attack on the King’s independency, the 
“ .efforts to carry a repeal of the test laws, 
“ an act of supremacy in favour of Roman 
Catholi*.’ ^ arxi of every other Dissenter 
“ from the establishment, the attempt of 
“ ministers to force the Sovereign to admit 
“ the cabinet to act in defiance of his sent!- « 
“ meats, and the accusing the Monarch 
“ personally, as guilty of a criminal act, in 
“ resisting this attempt, are all measures 
'■ novel and extraordinary, totally otft of 
" the common course and current of atfairs, 
“ and which require a distinct proceeding, 
“ couformable to their importance and no- 

“ velty.-Under these impressions, there** 

“ fore, the Monarch with affectionate con- 
“ fidence in. the attachment of his people, 
“ and with the most conscientious sense of 
“ his OWN SINCERITY, in endeavour- 
tc ing to perfornii the duties* and maintain 
“ tl^e trusts committed to his charge, 
" makes a condescending appeal to your sen- 
* f timents and impartiality.—1 He has re- 
" fused to give his ministers leave to carry # 
“ through^parliament, with the colourof his 
“ consent, a bill, which went to repeal the 
*' act of supremacy, and the test acts, as 
“ far as the army and navy are concerned, 
“ and to give the capacity of holding the 
* f highest naval and military commands to 
" every species of dissenters from the church 
“ establishment, whatever sect they might 
V. belong to, christain or unchristain, or 


" even If they were of no religion whatever, 

'* —2. His ministers having demanded that 
“ they shall, on abandoning their obnoxious 
“ bill, give their sentiments in support of 
“ it, and also give their sentiments in favour 
“ of the catholic petition when presented t 
“ and, 3dly, he allowed from time to 
“ time, to bring forward, for his Majesty’s 
“ decision, such measures as they thought 
“ proper respecting Ireland.—His Majesty 
(C did/ in answer, desire his ministers to 
" withdraw these commands; and did also 
“ desire them to* give assurances, that they * 
“ would not bring forward any measures 
“ connected with the Catholic Question, as 
upon that subject his sefitimenes could ne- 
” ver alter.—You have now, then, a plain 
“ case before you to decide upon.—-Is it 
“' your wish to force the surrender of the 
“ test laws, arid to give the whole power of 
“ the sword into the hands of catholics , and 
" of every dissenter from the church esta- 
“ blishment? or do you wish to preserve 
“ the existing system of general foleration, 

(( but at the same time to maintain the esta - 
“ blish'ed guards of the constitution of church 

“ and state? " -We might here, at the 

very-outset, ask that writer, who affects such 
anxious concern for the preservation of the 
constitution, how he thinks that constitution 
would, in practice, he rendered worse than 
it is now by the bill proposed to be passed. 
Does he conceive, that the passing of such a 
bill would adcl to the taxes? That it would les¬ 
sen the value of our "election rights ? That it 
would make the houseof commons moresub- 
servient to the minister of the day? That it 
would enable-that minister to cause the Act 
of Habeas Corpus to be suspend* J-for more 
than seven years at a time? That it would 
ri nder the system of influence mere exten¬ 
sive and effiqjent ? That it would make bo¬ 
roughs more vpnal ? That it would throw 
more of them into the hands of the peers? 
That it would add to the long list of place* 
men, pensioners and grantees of any de¬ 
scription ? That it would embolden ministers 
to add to the number of foreign troops in the 
kingdom ? That it would increase the number 
of contractors, defaulted, andpeculators?That 
it would add to the embarrassment, vexation, 
distress, poverty, misery, and degradation 
of character, which, ewi% to the all-per¬ 
vading system of taxation, art now so gene¬ 
ral in this once free and happy country? 
These are the points, upon which we feel. 
These are the points, as to which we call 
for the “ established guards of the consti¬ 
tution in church and state”. *And, if the 
bill in question affect us in none of these 
points, I trust, Gentlemen, none of you wit 
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be such miserable fools as to be misled by 
the hypocritical declamation of writers such 
as that whom I have jest quoted.——He 
tells us, that the late ministers would have 
" repealed the Act of Supremacy and the 
“ Test Acts, as far as the army and navy 
“ were concerned.” Well, and what then ! 
These are now of no avail whatever. They 
prevent the advancement of no man, in 
practice ; and, even supposing the intended 
measure to have opened the door for promot¬ 
ing Roman Catholics, you must well know, 

' that to promote any one, protestant or catho¬ 
lic, is the act of the king, and of the. king 
alone ; so that, all that this measure would 
have done, 'would' be to enalle the king to 
promote Homan Catholic $ if he chose, leav¬ 
ing him at perfect liberty to follow his own 
inclination upon the subject; in other words, 
it would have made that perfectly legal, 
which, in fact, is now done without the 
sanction of law, but with a general conni¬ 
vance. Whether this was attempting to 
“ force the 'conscience of the king whethci 
this was an attempt to subvert “ our holy 
religion j” whether this would havd placed 
the “ church in dangeryon will easily 

decide.-But, this writer is alarmed,, lest 

persons that are not Christians should, by 
the means of such a measure, get into offices 
in the army; nay, he fears, that it might 
open the doors to persons of no religion at 
oil; just as if men who are not chiistians, 
or who have no religion at all, 'would be re¬ 
strained from doing any thing by an oath 
taken upon the four books of the Gospel! 
What a miserable pretence ! What shock¬ 
ing hypocrisy ! The sincerity, of this hire¬ 
ling wri*?.- is, indeed, rendered manifest 
enough by his stating, that by a dissolution 
of pailiament, the king appeals to the great 
body of hiS subjects, just as if o there were no 
such things as Treasury Boroughs; just as 
if there were no members sent into the 
Commons House through the influence of 
peers; just as if all was fair and free accord¬ 
ing to the spirit of the constitution ard the 
letter of the law ! What a villainous hypo¬ 
crite ! Conscience, indeed; and talk at this 

rate!-The Courier insists, however, 

.that the cry of “ no popery" shall be kept 
up; but, if the cry has no more success anv 
where else tharf it has in Westminster, it 
will, I should think, be of little avail. He 
tells us, that we ought now to be afraid of 
popery because our ancestors of a hundred 
years ago were justly afraid of it; but, he 
well knows, thatthe circumstances are totally 
changed; he well knows, that there is no 
more reason to be afraid of popery now than 
there is to be afraid of witchcraft, which 


was once a subject of legal provision and ptr 
nishment. In fact, the ciy of ” no popery,’ 
and of" danger to the church”, upon this 
occasion, is a mere^rick to delude the people, 
and to turn their attention to the real cause 
of the struggle between the late and present 
ministry, as is also the cry of (C toleration,” 
on the other side. The former well knows, 
that popery is extinguished, and the latter 
knows, that, as tp all practical purposes, 
toleration, with respect to the arpay and na¬ 
vy is already complete. The intended mea¬ 
sure was merely to answer a party purpose, 
and the opponents of the. late ministers 
seized hold of itjas-the lucky means of 
ousting them fro^n their places. Both 
sides clamourous]^ appeal to the con¬ 
stitution, that^word of various interpre¬ 
tations ; each cocuses the other of a violation 
of the constitution ; and the design of both, 
is, to draw the attention of the world from 
the selfish views, by which they are actua¬ 
ted.-The late ministers, however, find¬ 

ing that empty sounds are unavailing; finding 
that their cry is inferior in point of effect 
to that of their adversaries, betake them¬ 
selves to something more likely to attract 
attention; and, accordingly their partizans 
assert in terms the most unqualified, that the 
real cause of the dissolution, at this tnpe, 
is to be found in the documents which have 
been discovered by the Comm ilt^ id Finance, 
No, says the Courier,” because the speech 
“ of the Lords Commissioners says, that 
” the subjects before that committee will 
” be taken up ly the next parliament " But, 
in the first place time will have been gained; 
secondly, the documents will have been for 
some months in the hands of the new minis¬ 
ters ; thirdly, another committee, if appoin¬ 
ted immediately upon the assembling of the 
new parliament, will not be able to make 
.any considerable progress this year ; fourth¬ 
ly, that committee will be composed of such 
persons as the majority of the t House shall 
think .proper; fifthly, l think, you will 
agree with me, that the majority of the 
House will be very like to agree with the new 
ministry ; and sixthly, the natural conclu¬ 
sion, is, that the committee wili be diffe¬ 
rently composed, and that its reports will 
breathe quite a different language and diffe- 

‘ rent sentiments.--The Mornypg Post says, 

that the parliament is dissolved, in, order that 
the new ministry may be relieved from tire 
emtynyasing power o f the opposition, and that 
they may ” carry on the affairs of th« nation 
” with ease and comfort to themselves. ’ This 
is fine talk ! Yet*, this is, in truth, the object 
of the dissolution ; and. Gentlemen, only 
think of the state to which we must be re- 
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duted, when such a reason is publicly giv£n 
in justification of a dissolution of parliament! 
Just as if the increase, thereby, of the minis¬ 
ter’s majority was ce> tain r Plainly telling us, 
that it is for the sake of having a parliament 
devoted to their will; and, at the same time, 
ns, that an appeal is made “ to the sense 
“ of the people.’, Ne^er was there, in the 
whole world, a people so grossly insulted, 
and, I must say it, neyei, was there, gene¬ 
rally spealung, a people# whose apathy, 
whose toipor, whose willing degradation, 

s^richly deserved it-Bui, to enable the 

new ministers to carry on the affairs of the 
nation “ with ease. anS covifjrt to thcin- 
” s. Ives,” what need vtlas there of a disso¬ 
lution of parliament, slVhig, that, in the 
space of ten days only, theSuew ministers, 
who before they were in plafce, ceidjl ob¬ 
tain only about seventy votes, had obtained 
much more than one half of the votes of 
the Whole house, having a majority of forty 
six. This fact, wlvch cannot be denied, 
would ieid one to conclude, that there must 
have been some other reason for the disso¬ 
lution than merely that of obtaining a secure 
majority. Yet do the partizuris of the Whig 
ministry stoutly deny, that the real object 
was the onealledged by the Morrung Chro¬ 
nicle, who lias been answered by his rival, 
the Courier, in an article which I shall in¬ 
sert, not cp'.y as*t contains the. justification 
of the measure, but as it contains also 
what there is to be urged in justification 
of Mr. Rose, and of the sup based defaulter 

-“Whenever a faction cry out* against 

“ any particular measure, we may take it 
” for granted they do not so much feel or 
“ fear that it will be detrimental to the 
” country, as that if will be destructive of 
“ their own factious views. Such is the 
" feeling of “ all the talents” with respect 
” to the dissolution of parliament;’ they* 
“ know* that this appeal to the people cannot 
“ possibly be of the slightest injury to the 
,f rights and liberties of the people, out they 
“ know that it will be in the highest degree 
" injurious to their own prospects and pro- 
“ jects—they feel that the voice of (life peo- 
“ pfe is every where against them, and they 
" dread looking their constituents in the 
” face—they are trying, therefore, by every 
“ artifice 4o mislead the public mind ; ancf 
“ though the people have heed soleifmly as- 
“ sured from the throne, that “ liis Majesty 
u is apxious to recur to the senso pf his 
“ people while the events which have ro- 
cently taken place are yet fresh in their 
“ recollection,” they are.attempting to per- 
*\ suade them that his Majesty feels no such 
u anxiety, but that parliament was dissolved 


“ to prole-1 peculators and defaulters. Upon 
“ this subject we have some facts to state,— 

“ And first we mlist notice the following 
“ paragraph, contained in an article in the 
“ Morning Chronicle.—” We are happy 
” ” however in being able to relate, in ad* 

” ” dition to the above circumstances, (the 
” ” truth of which we challenge any man to 
” “ deny) that the report of the committee 
” “ of finance states in substance that a 
” “ sdm of s£l t),800 had been applied by a 
“ * * late paymaster of the forces io his own , 
” ” use; and tnat this fact game to the 
” “ knowledge of his colleague, the right 
“ ” honourable George Rose, who did not 
7 ” give any directions to the clhrks on the 

“ “ subject.”-A respectable morning 

‘' paper commenting on the above paragraph 
” says, ” This charge is of too serious a 
“ nature to permit the Gentleman, whose 
“ character is thus aspersed, to be satisfied 
“ w'ith a refutation in a newspaper': we are 
” authorized to assert, that it will be made 
” a matter pf legal investigation, ff it shall 
” be found to be cognizablfe in a court of 
“ law. ’ In the mean time, it is thought 
“ right to state, that the facts, as applicable 
” toMr. Rose, are utterly false. Mr Rose. 
” was never the colleague of the paymaster 
“ of the forces alluded to in that situation. 

“ The transaction in question he never heard 
“ a syllable about till after he had retired 
” from the duties of that office; wffien 
“ (after reproving the clerk whose duty it 
was to have made the communication 
” while he was in office) lie gave the advice 
“ that appeared to him to h<* proper on the 
“ occasion 'These chcumstances will be 
“ found in the minutes of theTi.mmittee; 

” how' far they agree with what it is alledged 
” is in the report of the committee, may 
“ hereafter b$ a subject of enquiry.” - 
“ Upon Mr. Putt’s return to the administra- 
” tion in 1804, the person alluded to was 
“ removed from the Pay-Office, ,and Mr. 

” Rose was appointed to succeed him— 

“ during the whole time he was there he 
“ bad no intercourse whatever with the per* 

“ son, on account of the coldness naturally 
“ arising from the separation of Mr Pitt 
” (to whom Mr. Rose continued attached) 

” from Mr. Addington—but Mr. Rose never 
” beard a syllable on#th^subject alluded to 
” till he had actually retired from the Pay* 

“ Office.-Even then, when the coinmu- 

” nicatioti was made to him, after he had 
” so withdrawn, no criminality appeared in 
” the transaction, though it was apparent 
“ there was great irregularity in it. If it 
” be now known that the money was^re- 
” ceived for private purposes, that discovery 
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“ roast have been made by recent investi- 
" gatiom. When the communication was 
“ made to Mr. Rose he gave the best advice 
** he could.——Orders he could not give— 
•* which advice was to the proper officer to 
w call on the person in question for an ex- 
“ planation of the matter, and to that per- 
** son to make an immediate communication 
** of the whole transaction to Lord Grem 
“ ville and the then Paymaster'General.— 
** The transaction was officially hnqwn to 
V the lute Treasury, aud was repeatedly 
* " under their consideration. They gave 
** directions'for the repayment of the money 
** at certain periods, without imputing any 
“ offence to the •person concerned—no cen~ 
“ sure was expressed — no application 16 
* e Parliament was made—no inrjuiry of any 
** sort instituted on the subject, TILL THE 
« LATE MINISTERS WERE OUT OF 
« OFFICE. And then an attempt is made 
“ to criminate a gentleman who never heard 
“ the remotest allusion to the subject while 

“ he vvas e irk office.-Such is the case, the 

** truth of which we challenge'any man to 
“ deny—and such are the particulars as they 
4t appear in the minutes of the committee. 
" —If there be any other improper trans- 
“ actions discovered, can they be suppressed 
M by the dissolution of parliament? Will 
“ they not be produced upon the assembling 
** of the new one with redoubled force 
** and effect ? The discovery now alluded 
** to, was not made by the Committee— the 
transaction had, as we have already shewn, 
** been tire subject of proceedings in the 
** Treasury—the minutes of which board on 
** the subject it is hoped will ,be called for, 
“ and tlje, whole matter fully investigated 
“ when parliament meets. We shall then 
44 see, when the honest indignation of the 
“ late ministers was first excited respecting 
** it, and whether there was the same anxi- 
44 ety and eagerness to inform the country 
** about it while they were in office, as when 
44 parliament was about to be dissolved.” 
- ■ — Aye, that is the rub. It was not until 
they were out of office ; it was not until 
this engine was wanted for party purposes, 
that is to say, purposes connected with 
place and profit, that the Whigs thought 
of saying a word about the matter in public. 
We now find, thft they had been long ac- 

3 uainted with the f2cts j that they had had 
ae matter officially before them; and, so 
dose did they keep it, so anxious were they 
to prevent its reaching the ears of the profane 
vulgar, that, not even a rumour of it found 
its way to thg world, until' they were out of 
place. Whether the fact was know* to Mr. 
Rose when he was Paymaster, or not until 


after he quitted* the office; whether it be 
at all probable that he could be in the 
office for a year and a half without be¬ 
coming acquainted with it : how it came 
to pass, that he should be informed of 
it after he was out of office ; why, as a 
member of parliament, as or.e of the guar-, 
dians of the public purse, he did not happen 
to make it the subject of inquiry in the 
House ; and, what were the motives whence 
the exposure was r^sefved for this late hour : 
these are questions, which it might take 
so/ne little consideration, to answer; but, 
this we know, that, on the one side, \\n% 
asserted, that a stra of ninteen thousand 
pounds of the public money has been em¬ 
bezzled by a paymaster of the forces ; that 
it is, on both Miles, agreed, that this fact 
has been wejjf known, for a considerable 
time, *to several members of parliament; 
and we also know, that, until a great and 
mortal conflict of party arose, not cue of 
those members, not one, no, not one of 
“ the guardians of our purse,” said public¬ 
ly a word upon the subject. With their 
quarrels we have little to do. With the 
means that they employ to assail one another, 
or to shield themselves, or their adherents, 
we need not much trouble ourselves; 
but, amongst them, the fact was well 
known, and, amongst them it was kept 
closely disguised, until it was brought 
forth by a contest Jor flaee^nd profit. 
— Here it is; in this fact, and in 
facts resembling it is, that consists the 
strength of the new t roinistry, as opposed 
to the \Vhigs. There was a time, when a 
cry abour Jacobinism, or danger to the 
church, would have had great weight. But 
those cries have seen <their day pass, every 
man’s attention being now turned to the 
abuses n the expenditure of the public money ; 

. and, when he takes time to reflect, he find* 
that the Whigs, while in office, did 
really nothing at all in the way of correcting 
those enormous abuses. To" this simple 
view men confine their attentions. In vain 
would Mr. Whitbread, whose address to hi$ 
late constituents I shall take care to insert, 
endeavour to excite a friendly feeling to¬ 
wards the late ministry by dwelling, witl* 
weighty enqphasis, upon the Scotch Judica- 
•tore bill and the abolition of the slave trade 
and th<? new plan of finance. '"The latter 
now appears to be a mere bubble, and, as 
to the former two, there is not a reflecting 
man * in the kingdom ‘ that cares orife straw 
about them. To his statement respecting, 
the Report of the Committee of Finance, 
which was, as he 'tells us, just about to he 
made, when the tap at the door put an and 
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to all further deliberation, we should have 
listened with great attention; but, the mo¬ 
ment we hear of the cjrcumstance of the 
report being suppressed by the dissolution, 
we ask, “ why was it not presented before ?” 
To which question it is impossible for him 
to give a plaiu and honest answer, without 
stating for motive that which would instant¬ 
ly draw from us an expression of total in¬ 
difference as to. which‘party shall obtain 
the preponderance. Had the late ministers, 

I mean the Whigs, acted ftp to those profes¬ 
sions, by which they gained your confidence ; 
had they not appointed* boards upon boards 
of Commissioners, at al enormous expence 
to the country, but brcllght subjects of pe¬ 
culation and default ntVopce before that 
House which ought to be tlNs real guardians 
of the public money ; had tney even«n out¬ 
raged others so to; and had they proceeded 
to polish peculators. and defaulters; then, 
indeed, would they have had the people 
with them. Then might they have laughed 
art the base hypocrisy of those, who are 
now running them down with a cry of no > 
popery ; and, indeed, that hypocritical 
trick never would have been thought of. 
But, the reverse they chose for a line of con¬ 
duct. Under a shew of investigation, they 
wfere sedulously employed in forming 
schemes for the effectual protection of pe¬ 
culators ; *«ad, Si in the case of .Mr. Pauli 
and Mr, Robson, the whole force of their 
influence was employed to prevent others 
from doing, that which they themselves* 
were resolved not to 'do. Many are the pe¬ 
culators that have been talked of; but, 
where have we an account of any one sum 
that the Whigs catted to be refunded 9 
Where is the single delinquent, whom they 
caused td be pillored or imprisoned ? These 
are the questions that men ask of the Whigs,, 
and these questions they cannot truly answer 
without depriving themselves of all ground 
whereon to claim a preference before their 
rivals, who, ff they do no more thjkn their 
predecessors, in the way of reformation, 
Can, assuredly, not do less* And {his, I 
repeat it, is the sole point, upon which 
men’s attention is now earnestly fixed. Of. 
the affairs of the continent; of conquests 
in South America, and of means of defence 
at home, they have not leisure to think. 
The reading of tax-papers, and the provi¬ 
ding for the incessant demands of the tax- 
gatherer, take up all their time. * Their 
present grievous burdens js the only subject 
upon which they can be expected to think.; 
and, while they feel these burdens, they 
know that enormous peculations remain un¬ 
punished , they see no hope of preventing 


them for the future; and they feel as men 
must feel under such circumstances. ’The 
last three years have brought to light most 
important truths relating to the public ex¬ 
penditure and Co the representation in par¬ 
liament. These truths must, and will, have 
their effect in due time; but, until then, 
it is 1 perfectly useless to endeavour to fix the 

general attention upon any other object.- 

Now, Gentlemen, let us hear Mr. Whit- 
bread,’ our old friend at Westminster. His 
address to the ^lectors of the borough cf 
Bedford contains some useful matter. It 
is good to* hear it from him, and quite pro¬ 
per, that we should remepber ij. - “ The 

•“ King’s minister?; have rashly advised his 
“ Majesty to dissolve the Parliament which 
u was first assembled for the dispatch of busi- 
“ ness on the 15th of December last; its du~ 
“ ration has been short, but its career has been 
“ memorable.—The assiduity with which all 
“ public business has been dispatched is with- 
“ out precedent. The works, which it has 
{‘performed, and those in whicli it uasen- 
‘ gaged at the moment of its dissolution, will 
“ be recorded to its honour. In consequeucs 
“ of judicious arrangements, the election peti- 
“ tibns, which have usually occupied the time 
“ and attention of tire House of Commons 
" during two or three years, would all have 
“ been decided in the course of one session. 
“ After wars so protracted and expensive, at 
“ you know, those in which we are unhappily 
“ engaged to have been, a Plan of Finance was 
“ devised and adopted, notwithstanding tin 
“ opposition of the persons now in power, 
“ adequate to the exigencies of the state, with- 
“ out imposing any fresh burthens upon the 
“ people. A committee was appointed to cou- 
“ troul and reduce the public expenditure, and 
“ to diminish the amount of salaries. A bill 
“ was brought in under the sanction of that 
“ committee for prohibiting the grant of places 
“ in reversion. A plan for the reformation 
“ and bettering the condition of the labouring 
,r class of society was under consideration. 
“ Measures for the improvement of the courts 
“ of justice in Scotland were in progress 
“ through the House of Lords. The slave 
“ trade, after a struggle of 20 hours, was abo- 
“ lished.— At the moment the Commons were 
** precipitately summoned Jo attend his Majes - 
“ ti/'s commission for She prorogation of' the 
“ Parliament, preparatory to its dissolution, 
“ there was actually at their bar a special, re - 
“ port from the committee above-mentioned, 
“ etating the discovery of some gross abuses in 
“ the department of the paypnaster-general, 
“ which was thereby stopped. The bill to pro- 
" hibit the grant of places in reversion » lot. 
" More than 100 private bills carried to 4 <i- 
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“ yanced stages, at great expence to the parties 
** in them drop, and the improvement of the 
“ country is impeded. At the same moment 
“ the Scorch judges were in attendance in the 
“ House of Lards, with their answers to cer- 
.*« tain questions relative to the administration 
“ °f justice in Scotland, for which purpose 
“ they had been expressly called to Loadot}, 
" to the interruption of the ordinary duties of 
“ their' important offices. The usual act ot 
“ appropriation of the funds voted by 'Parlia- 
“ ment has not been passed.—Under these 
“ circumstances the King has been advised to 
“dissolve the Parliament, and in the speech 
“delivered by the Lord Chancellor in his Ma¬ 
jesty's nanle, theassertion is made, that np 
“ materia] interruption in the public business 
“ will take place. In that speech satisfaction 
“ is expressed at the adoption,of those frnan- 
“ cial measures, which exempt the people 
“ from the burthen of additional taxes, but 
“ which the King’s present ministers would 
“ have persuaded the House of Commons to 
“ reject, afi'd the completion of which is pre- 
“ vented by their 1 ' conduct. It is professed to 
“ inculcate a spirit of union, harmony, and 
“ good will amongst all classes and descrip- 
“ tions of the people, when at the same«time 
“ the only appearances of discord have been 
“ excited, by the attempt of one of his Ma- 
“ je3ty‘s ministers to sow the seeds of religious 
“ animosity in the neighbouring county of 
“ Northampton, upon a ground which his col- 
“ leagues have not avoyved, and against his 
principles, in that particular, many of them 
“ have been heretofore solemnly pledged. In a 
“ situation soal s irming,and when thecouncils of 
“ the King are guided by such parsons, I have 
“ thoughts Necessary to make this exposition 
“ to you, myearliesf, best,and constantiriends; 
“ I have treated with freedom the acts of 
“ government and the speech delivered by the 
“ Lord Chancellor in the king’s name, be- 
“ cause 1 abhor and deny the position lately 
“ urged in parliament, and to which (as it 
“ appears to me) countenance is given in the 
“ terms of that speech, that the king can 
“ ever act without an adviser; if that position 
“ be admitted, the people may be without 
“ redress, or the sovereign without security— 

“ by the constitution both are impossible.- 

“ Of my own conduct during tire important 
“ interval which has lapsed since I last ad- 
“ dressed you, I say nothing, because it lias 
“ been so public that it cannot have escaped 
“ your notice. I court your enquiry, and if 
“ you are satisfied in the result of it, I hope 
“ tor your votes nt the present election. If 
‘‘ you do me Ac honour again' to return me, 
“ 1 <hall indeed be proud of it, and I will 
“.again endeavour to do iny duty.-—I have the 


‘.‘‘honor to be, gentlemen, with every senti- 
“ ment of attachment and respect, your 
“ grateful and obedient 'servant, Samuel 

“ Whitbread.” ! -Yes, this may have 

been as foul play as Mr. Whitbread pleases j 
there may have been manoeuvring andjocky- 
ing enough. All may have been as he 
would wish us to perceive it ; but, I defy 
hirti to .show, that he and his party have been 
so foully dealt by as he and his party have 
dealt by you and Mr. Pauli-, ard, if I had 
been at his elb dw, when he was setting 
down the deeds of the short parliament, I 
should certainly have requested him not to 
omit the unanimous vote for reprimanding 
Mr. Fault, whose* only crime was, that of 
denying a charge/dlsely, and to his face^ al- 
ledged against 1pm. 1 rejoice that that par¬ 
liament is (fssolved. That act alone de¬ 
served a death somewhat more than political. 
One of the members of it rises and charges a 
person, who stood as d^etitioner at life bar, 
with having repeatedly gone out to commu¬ 
nicate with and prompt the witnesses; the 
petitioner, who had never stirred from the 
bar, feeling as any man of truth and of spirit 
must feel, speaks in his own defence and de¬ 
ntes the charge. Upon this, lord Howick, 
the minister, moves that he be punished by a 
reprimand, and some of the members even 
propose that be shall be. sent to prison. Ona 
member, however, Mr. Whithread himself, 
asserts that the petitioner, on whom he has 
had his eye constantly fixed, has never 
moved from the bar, therein flatly contra¬ 
dicting the assertion ofithe accusing member. 
Sir Watkin Wynne. “ That is no matter,” 
says Lord Howick, “ I still say reprimand 
“ him, reprimand him,” alter the manner 
of the Jews, when they importuned Pontius 
Pilate j and reprimanded he was- Such a 
proceeding w'ould have become an assembly 
s of Bashaws. I rejoice that it no longer 
exists. I rejoice that 1 have an opportunity 
of speaking my mind of it. But, its suc¬ 
cessor ..” No matter, I 

care not for that. It is a satisfaction to me 
to see my oppressors humbled ; and, in 
ever/human breast, this is a feeling perfect¬ 
ly natural and justifiable.-There is', too, 

gentlemen, another consideration, and that 
,is, that the r Whigs were only leginning. My 
Lord Howick was merely making a com- 
mencetnent in his career of authority ; and, 
with a parliament ready to support him; 
or, rather, ready to- let him do tvhat.he 
pleased, in a case like that above referred to, 
would he not have been, if possible, ten 
thousand times more arrogant than Pitt, 
whose character and conduct he so often 
eulogized, and whose example he so strictly 
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followed ? One of the first acts of the Whigs 
was to prevent the trial of Lord Melville to 
be published in the newspapers, or in any 
shape except in one monopolized book, by 
which means the public have never been 
made acquainted with the evidence given. 
'And now they complain, that Lord Melville 
has supplanted them. J-fow justly are they 
punished! This act was also a beginning 
with the press. . What Q they would have 
done, if they had subdued 'the king, we may 
easily guess; and, in short, when we con¬ 
sider what they did, and what they left tfn- 
done, it is impossible mot to rejoice, that 
bath they and their parliament are politically 

dead-Mr. Whitbreqp, Gentlemen, talks 

abqut “ the constitution and, it would be 
strange indeed if he did notV for when have 
you heard a stickler for party who hjtd not 
the word everlastingly in his mouth ? But, 
though Mr. Whitbread can complain of the 
Speech as unconstitutional; though he can 
see something very dangerous to the consti¬ 
tution in the king’s changing his ministers 
without a responsible adviser; though he 
ran see this, which I cannot see, he thought J 
it, I suppose, perfectly constitutional to set 
on foot that famous Subscription, which was 
raised tor the purposes of depriving you of 
the use of your elective franchise; and when 
Mr. Whitbread again complains of the hy¬ 
pocrisy ofdiis opponents, remind h,im, I pray 
you, of his speech at the last of Mr. Sheri¬ 
dan’s election dinners, where he congratu¬ 
lated the company on their triumph, which,' 
he said, was so mucil the more agreeable to 
him that it had been achieved without any 
undue influence; when, at the same time, he 
had been the great aylhor of that Subscrip¬ 
tion, which has been brought to light by the 
Committee, and to which subscription alone, 
and the nefarious- means that it enabled our 
enemies to resort to, the triumph of Mf. 
Sheridan was to be ascribed. Mr. Whit¬ 
bread well knew, that, if your free voices had 
been heard, Mr Pauli would have been the 
member. This he knew. This he cannot 
deny ; and, he cannot deny* that he had the 
principal hand in stifling that voice. Let 
him now»himself complain of foul play, till 
his lungs are exhausted. Let him now cry 
out against unconstitutional deafing, till ha 
be weary. '•What care you or I for his com¬ 
plaints ? Us, and all the people, who are not 
subservient to his views, he would deprive of 
every benefit of the cconstitution. Except as 
the tools of himself and his party, he would 
not, if lie could have his will, suffer us to 
exist. Let bun complain to those who re¬ 
ceived his subscription money. Let those 
degraded wretches condole with him. From 


• • 

us he merits, on this occasion, nothing but 

contempt.-Another reason, too, for my 

rejoicing at the death of the late parliament, 
is, that it affords those electors who have yet 
any part of their franchise remaining, and 
especially you, an opportunity of choosing 
men in whom you ought to confide, and that 
one of those men ought to be Mr. Pauli the 
whole nation is convinced. Much had he 
done when you before gave him your votes; 
but, x^liat he lias since done entitles him ty 
your gratitude irga degree not to be express- , 
ed. You would nave had, on the last occa¬ 
sion, no election, had it not been for liim ; 
and, had it not been for his exertions; for 
•his unparalleled exertions nncf sacrifices 
since, you never would have had another. 
His firmness and perseverance, his devotion 
to the public epuse, have, prevented your city 
from becoming a close borough. It is from 
pure fear of him that those who before at¬ 
tempted to monopolize you have decamped. 
That you have, practically tqn-j'king, any 
„'oice at all,to give, you owe solfiy to him, 
find, therefore,not to support him, upon the 
present occasion, would argue: a degree of 
depravity, which I should be loth to ascribe 
to ally pal t of my count rymen, and particu¬ 
larly to you. With tf.uhohr lull-, or minis¬ 
terial pledges, or royal con sciences, you have 
nothing to do You want, in the House of 
Commons, a member, who, in spite of se¬ 
duction aml # of tin eats, will set about the 
pursuit of public roUpei s, and who will never 
desist, unt il he lias brought them to punish¬ 
ment. T his is the man you want, and this 
man you 1 ave in Mr. Pauli. (If the several 
millions ot" tnen, of whom this nation con¬ 
sists, there is. perhaps, scarcely one other, 
who, under all the ernburr issments and clan¬ 
gers that he has had toei count eg, wouldhave 
done what Mix PauU has done for the main¬ 
taining of ! ! iis < ,rights, and your tights still 
more than his own It is : t it so rare to find 
persons of talent as of brininess, industry, 
and perseverance,- and all these great public 
virtues are possessed by Mr. Pauli in the 
highest degree. Two such men might do a 
great deal, even in the Hons',? ot Commons ; 
but, one man, it you cannot cH>tain two, may 
do much, particularly in the way of bringing 
to light useful facts, sucln faults as must, in 
time, produce their (iur'eneef. But, 1 freely 
confessto you, that, if, upon this great occa¬ 
sion, you fail in the perform''since of your 
duty, all your complaints, like those of Mr. 
Whitbread, will be a subject ( 'f ridicule ra¬ 
ther than of compassion. Ya i should ie- 
nicmbcr, that the question with you now is, 
not whether you shall have a re; l rcpre-outti- 
tivc in the next p.ulament; I vt, whether 
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“ “ Patrona 01 .—Wanted, by a Gentlemen of hgh honour awl character,* respectable Official Situation, 

« in England (either a SmeAre, or one tihlch does not reqiurj constant attemUnce), for which an aihquats 
« comjH*Ottton will be given, ncoordiRg to the annual produce, The test* toris&fitoiy reference will be given 
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« Wanted to Purchase, the next Pnstenia turn to a Living {tain 30*H. to 5001, per annum, with the prospect 
<* of an early vacancy, Addreas, pQat'patd, to A, B. Strowhndge and Tyler’*, 78, Warren-street, Fltrtoy- 
** square.”- Morquio (,aaopictjt, jptb Apnl, 1807. * * 


to the Em about to do, I shall have to beseech 

HUZEANDINDEPENDEth*ELECTORS 

OF . TH * * ,f nance by Mr. -Rose, were, that on the 

citt aho liberties op wbstW**t*». ** *0/A if February, 1806, (some Attvtt 
t B-rrop v\r * af'«r he had actually retired from the 

1,E,I Arm ay, „ p a y.oflSoc), three of the senior clerks 

Gentlemek, •> Sailed upon him at his hSuse, respecting 

J have long been aftaidof* " some matters that had passed in the office 
tb my unasked-torobserve- “ in his time, and to thank him for mark* 
but, though I dry not see, " <*P attention, &c j and that on then-going 
srasent circumstances, tmy " oat of the room, fone of them (not the 
iy is at all likely to produce ** accountant, whose duty it was to have 
Feot upon yoqr condact, or, 4t made the disclosure) turned about, and 
ct that Can be pf oouspi- “ sani that a circumstance of att extraorcb- 
the public cause, 1 cannot. “ nary penny had occurred in the time of 
ressing to you this one let- ** his predecessors; {hat MR. ST£nL£ had 
topic or two of a more« " in l7l)S, and 1800, applied tun sum 
onntcted with the elections “ amounting to IQfiQOL or thereabouts , out 
rd, and next upon tto sob- “ pf the cash in (he hands of the Pay-Mas - 
election. “ ter-Generai, pn gmng his awn tneipljur 1 

Macs is the recent exposure " the same , without any auihoitty from the 
a great detalcatioe m the *' 1 rentiert? or ike War Office’, at which 
, to prevent the publication u statement Mr. Rose cxpi es&^ great sur* 
ting to which the partisans j prise, and, jo the accoumaoi, some re* 
ry represent as one of sentmeut at the commumcation having 


wearying you with my unasked-torobserva- 
tions and advice j but, though I dwaot see, 
tliat, under the present circumstances, a*y 
thing that I can say is at all likely to produce 
any immediate effeot upon yonr condact, or, 
at least, any effect that Can be pf conspi¬ 
cuous utility to the public cause, 1 cannot, 
refrain from addressing to you this one let¬ 
ter, first upon a topic or two of a more 
general nature, connected with the elections 
now going forward, and next upon the sub¬ 
ject of your own election. 

One of those topics is the recent exposure 
With regard to a great defalcation In the 
Army- Pay-Office, to prevent the publication 
of the report relating to which the partisans 


so represent it; for we find the, represents-' ‘3 obseivjog, .that the transaction was upon 

Uon distinctly made io the address of bord ** the firee fif it, « least.. • most irregular 

Wick to Ms c©nstitnentt,Hhp freeholders one; but that from his long knowledge 
of Northumberland. Mr. WMtbwwf **/«. “ <4 Mr. Stpdc. he was persuaded that het- 
thesame.to his addressi and so -does Mr. ** would w? ab}e to explain it, so as to aC- 

Nerbert. In my last totter some observe- “ «u*t himself of heyipg done any thing, 

tions were made upon this subject > hut. “ mote thau iahuig upon lumrelt a 

since the publication of that totter, kb etobo- ^ respansibluy s that^hR jurobauly h»d 

rate defence of Mr. Roae. Rshavmg been •[ voucher^ m his jgowh’JJWj , b *= “J 1 ■» 


“ pf Mr. Stpelc, fee was perstuded that hw 
« would he ahje to explain it, so as to afc- 
■“ Quit himsplf of having done any thing. 
** mote than ipkiiig upon himstif a Senmh 


ifr. Ruse fe.t^sl^jorby some person nearly “ m order that, it f It naa not been saujidi;* 
ah m np h iriteteteed in thp, mattei as be is, ! ” ^ouly explamed, he muht sihen have 
F.id.<o oiikilt. if tot inerirtinj it; as loow * ** a w*d R to Mu Jltse *nd Id* colleague, oa 
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'! their appointment; tq which the ac- 
“ cquatant answered, he,had called two or 
“ three times at Mr. Steele’s dopr, without 
“ finding him : Which conduct appeared to 
“ render the conduct of the accountant less 
“ excusable, because jf he thought it ne- 
s< ccssary to sec Mr. Steele ou the subject, 
be certainly should, have apprized him of 
“ his wish to do so to ensure his meeting 
“ with him. Mr. Rose therefore desired 
“ him to write to Mr. Steele to'render his 
" seeing him certain, and U> let Mr. Rose 
“ know on his return from Buckden, whe- 
,c tlier any interposition of his with Mr. 

,f Steele wwuld be necessary.-LordTem- 

ft pie has stated tint Mr. Rose declined even 
“ to give advice to the acconutant on the 
“ subject. On the 11th of February Mr. 

“ Hose went to Buckden, and returned the 
ff lyth ; on the 20th the accountant called 
“ on him and told liim he had seen Mr. 

“ Steele, who said generally that the sums 
“ before .mentioned were received by him, 
“ for army services of a secret nature. The 
*' accountant's statement of hijs interview 
rf with Mr. Steele was so little satisfactory 
“ to Mr. Rose, that the latter went to Mr. 
“ Steele on the. morning of the 21st, from 
“ whom he could obtain no dear explana- 
“ lion of the business : Mr. Steele ^aid Mr. 
“ Hose must excuse his entering into parti- 
“ culars at present, as he did not feel him- 
“ self at liberty to do so; that She advances 
“ 'were made to a person or persons for ser- 
“ vices of a secret nature ; that the whole 
" would be repaid, but that he could not 
“ at the moment.iix the precise time,"ac- 
“ knowledging that he had n't) warrant or 
" other "authority whatever for the issue. 
“ Mr. Hose then observed to him, that 
“ under supli circumstances he (Mr. .Steele) 
" should see Lord Grenville <sr the present 
“ Paymaster - General, and explain so 
“ much of the transaction as should satisfy 
“ them; the whole of it certainly if they 
(t should think it necessary; adding that it 
" was beyond all comparison better he should 
“ do that in the first instance, as from Jum- 
4< self, than wait to give an explanation 
“ when be should be called upon to do so; 
“ stating too; that as the matter had been 
spoken of ptilffidy in the office, it would 
“ soon became a hfjic in a wide circle ■— 
rt that this appeared to r be the more impor- 
, “ qmt, as the precedent would shew to 
future paymasters general the possibility 
1 e of their taking money placed in the Bank 
“ on the account of the public for their own 
“ private acfonifnodation at kny tirhe, when 
.they should find themselves under a press- 
“ iug urgency to do so, which was plainly 

m i 

f 


“ against, the spirit rf the Pay Office del .. 

“ —■■ - Instead, therefore, , of the inclif- 
“ ference impute.il to Mr. Rose op the sub- 
“ ject, the whole ®f this communication 
V with the Accountant and Mr. Steele, 

“ shews his anxiety about if. But he could 
“ not reconcile to himself to become AN IN- 
ff FORMER, out of office, against a man 
“ universally beloved, with whom he had no * 
“ private intercouse \rhateva from political 

■ “ differences. -Not content with this 

“ verbal communication with Mr. Steele,. 

“ Mr. Rose in the afternoon , of the same 
“ 'day, wrote to Mr. Steele, repeating what 
“ he had urged to him iq the morning ; and. 

“ added, that however he might be justified 
“ in taking such responsibility upon him- 
“• self by the exigency of the case, it was 
“ not desirable that a paymaster-general 
“ should have the power of applying rno- 
“ ney in his hands, at his own will, wjlh- 
“ out any authority whatever, &c. ire. 

" See. ; and then went on to say that his 
“ (Mr. Steele's) making the cominu: ica- 
tion he recommended, would remove the 
<f difficulty he (Mr. Rose) was under, of 
“■ giving the accountant adv ice out of office : • 
“ wdiich he (the accountant) ought not to 
“ have called upom him (Mr. Rose) to do 
* f then, n£ver having even alluded to the 
** matter till after his retirement from it. 

“ -To. which letter, cffV the 23d, Mr. 

“ Steele answered; he would certainly follow 
“ the advice given, and take an early op- 
““ portunity of communicating to Lord 
“ Grem'illc the circumstances which related 
“ to the issue of the two sums in question ; 

and that Mr. Rose might therefore, if he 
“ thought proper, apprise the accountanr 

u of that intention.--On the 14th' of 

<f February, Mr. Rose wrote two letters 
f from Buckden, to the accountant, on the 
" subject. And after his return to town, 
“ he wrote v to the accountant on the 2-Hh, 
‘ r to acquaint him with the assurance he 
“ had ‘from Mr. .Steele of his intended 
“ communication with Lord Grenville, and 
<f concluded with telling him,’that as no 
“ communication whatever was madp to 
‘i liim (Mr. Rose) while he was in of-' 
,r fice, he did not think he' could then 
, ,r .with propriety give o'ny further advice 
“ on the subject; find' Mr, Rq&m hearing at 
” the 'time no-further mention of it from 
" any quarter, FELT J CONVtCTiO^ 
“ tkafa SATlSFACfORlt explanaiuon had 
“ been given by Mr. t SteOle to Lord Gren - 
“ ville, relative tq the services fdr which 
" the sums were re'envefby Mm ; and tfid 
“ matter was completely discharged from his 
“ mind, fill, on th# Qth of last February ho 
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* c received an official, letter from Lord Tem- 
4< plediited the^th, stating'lie had discovered 
* f the two issues having been made with- 
“ out any authority, and that as he found 
,c the circumstance was communicated to 
him some days before Mr. Rose resigned 
’J the .paymastersbip, desired he .would rc- 
fer him. to the documents in the office, in 
“ which he might find any minute or memo,- 
“ randum of' it. It flow appear* by the 
,r Treasury minutes, tb?? Lord Temple made 
<f the disclosure Jto that f&ard the 31st of .fa* 
nuary: this attempt to implicate Mr. 
<f Rose must therefore have been an after- 
*' thought. To which Mr. Rose instantly 
" answered, that the circumstance alluded 
** to was not communicated to him till of ter 
“ ho had quitted the Pa:/-Office ; he could 
therefore moke no mirtutf, nor give any 
“ direction upon it; about which, as there 
" lyere three gentlemen present at the time 
4 ‘ when the communication was made, any 
44 possibility of a mistake was precluded.— 
“ it now appears that so early as on the 31st 
*' of January last, and the 4tb and Oth* 
“ of February, Lord Temple acquainted 
“ Lord Grenville with the discovery 
blade to him of the issue of the two 
“ sums and that in consequence thereof, a 
*" minute of the treasury board was made on 
4< the 10th, calliifg upon Mr. Sleele to pay 
“ the said sum*the first having*been pre- 
“ viously paid; and that other minutes were 
44 made on the 20th of February and J f)th of 
44 March on the same business, in no one 
©f. which does there appear to bo the 
“ slightest imputation of any thing tending 
“ to criminality in the transaction, no cen- 
• 44 sure, no rebuke nothing but directions 
41 about the repayment. The lords of the 
, “ treasury, therefore, tacitly sanctioned what 
■** had been done by Mr. Steele, so far, at; 
41 least, as not blaming his conduct. AtuI 
yet a charge is attempted to be sustained 
*' c against Mr. Ilose, for not informing of jt 
41 when out of office, by endear fitting to 
4 ‘ prone he was informed of it when injhe 
41 public service. He had however po^tiyely 
** retired from his employment several days 
“ before* ffie JOlh of February, 1806, and- 
*' went on the 11th to Buckden fur a week. 
4 ‘ The King’s appointment of Ms successors 
(it is jkund on inquiryJ was not signed 
44 till 'the 131 A, but of that he knex'nothing 
44 till within the last fortnight ; and the 
* f time*when the caslfat the bank \yas tfans- 
ferred, to his successor, he was ignorant 
’** of till he saw it in the Morning Chronicle 
44 last week. It was therein slated not to 
# * have taken place till the 21th of Fehru- 
ary; it might not have been done tiU the 


“ 1st of May, for any thing Mr, Rose knew j 

44 he was not a qaarty to it.-These are 

44 the circumstances of the case as it affect* 
44 Mr. Rose. If he had at the time foreseen 
" theattempf that would be mad*' to implicate 
44 him iq the transaction, he could hardly 
“ have acted with more caution and eiroum-, 
“ spection on a disclosure of a business 
“ which, as staled by the Accountant of the 
“ .Pay Officer (when reproved by IV1 r. Rose) 
“ had nothing criminal in it : M. Steele’* 
44 statement tdb led to a belief, that he had * 
“ taken on himself a most severe tesponstbi- 
“ lily, but to no suspicion af any thing 
“ beyond that. The charge agamst govern- 
’ “ meut for dissolving parliament to prevent 
44 the investigation ot the whole matter by 
(t the committee of finance, hardly deserve* 
serious refutation. What particular in- 
“ ducement had the present ministers to 
” protect Mr. Steale ? When the occur- 
44 rence took place. Lord Grenville, Lord 
Spencer, and Mr. Windhaiw were in tin* 
44 cabinet f few of the present minister* 

“ were. Mr. Steele adhered to Mr. Ad - 
“ dington after his separation trom Mr. Pitt; 
“ gnd ilie latter, when he returned to the 
“ administration, removed Air hleele from 
“ his office. How then, it -may be aski^, 
“ does any thing done ly Mr. Sleele affect 
“ the present Ministers ? The entire sepa* 
44 ration of Air. Rose from him would have 
“ made it it very painful t’sk for’Alr. Rose 
“ to have become .VN INFORM KR against 
“ him when he no longer had a duty impo- 
“ sed on him 'o puthimseifintlntsituation.” 
—Now, Gentlemen, stripping this statement 
of all its quibbling and slmmujg, tjie facts, 
as acknowledged by this defender of Air. 
Rose, are these: 1st, that Mr. Rc.-,C was, 
on the 10th of February, 180(i, he biiig 
still paymastct-gencral, made officially ac¬ 
quainted with mi embezzk ment of his pre¬ 
decessor, Mr. Steele' (Pitt’s ‘ favourite, 

44 Tommy Steele' J, to the amount of IQ, 000 
pounds of the public money; 2nd, that 
Air. Rose, then, and all the while since a 
member of the Hoqse of Commons, did 
not make any i eporl of such embe/.Element 
to the succeeding payfnnsior, nor any mi¬ 
nute of it in the records cl" the office, nor 
any .motiop respecting it # in the House of 
Commons; 3rd, that'mhe embezzlement 
was discovered Ivy Lord Temple, one of the 
succeeding paymMers-geneial, in January 
last;"and, -kli, that the f-.eU, having b*eu 
communicated by Lord Temple .to a com* 
mittee of the late House of Commbiis, that 
committee was* about to” present a .report ’ 
upon the subject, when" the . (foiitleitiari 
Usher of the Black Rod, the luu’mi^itMhe . 
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reading, of prayers was over, and before 
the House could possibly proceed to busi¬ 
ness, brought a summons for the House 
to proceed to the House of Peers, where 
they heard a speech, which, at otice, put 
an end to the report, the committee and 
the parliament.— —In Mr. Rose’s defence, 
n is, by theabove writer, alledged, that he was 
out of ojfi.ee at the time when he received 
information upon the subject. This alle¬ 
gation. however, he is obliged to retract, 
for, it appears, that thf new paymaster 
was not appointed, that is to say, did not 
enter upon the exercise of his functions, 
until the,,24th of February, whereas it is 
expressly acknowledged, that the infor¬ 
mation was given to Air. Hose on the 10th 
ct that month. “ Yes,” says this defender, 

“ but Mr. Rose, did not know that. He 
“ looked upon him salf as being out of of¬ 
fice on the 10th,"and as a proof of this, he 
#tates that Mr. Ro>»e “went off to Buckden on 

“ the 1,1 lb.,”-Gentlemen, what a sorry 

shuflle is thi^? N»t know that his official 
duties had not expired! Not know,the time, 
not know the day and the hour, when du- 1 
ties expired, for the performance of which 
duties he received, out of our hard siraiu- 
ed purses, 4,000 po'unds a year! This fact, 
iftru:, would tend to shew us, with what 
degree of care and diligence such offices 
are executed. He “went off’ to Bnckden.” 
But, why did he go off to i Buckden, and 
hat, too, observe, ihft very next day ? Why 
did lie mn out of the way the moment he*, 
haa heardofsoimportant a matter? He thought 
he was out .of office, though he has received 
the salary for that office up* to the 24th of 
the nfonth, 1 dare engage. Yes, he might 
possibly think so: but, in such a case, it 
appears to me, that any man, worthy of 
mch a place of trust, and sp situated, would 
have wished to be able t<j probe the mat-' 
ter to the bottom, and to expose the em¬ 
bezzlement ; and, that wish would na¬ 
turally have led to an inquiry as to his offici¬ 
al power of acting. Such a man would have said 
“ let me see : my power as paymaster still 
“ remains ; no successor has been actually 
“ appointed; I am yet able to bring this 
*' embezzler forth before I leave the office, 
" or, at least, to put the facts upon record, 
,c so that myStaressor may be enabled to 
" proceed upon the business, and to cause 
*' justice to be done to the public without 
delay.’’ What man, worthy of high pub¬ 
lic'trust, Would not thus have thought, and 
baVeactedaccordingly ? When we complain 
of the enormous salaries that we are com 
t selled to pay to,men in such offices, and al 
‘ judge, that their labours ate notbing^at ail, we 
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aie icminded of the great responsibility, the 
dreadful load of care, which, for our good, 
they take upon themselves j but, how has 
this been proved in the instance before us ? 
Mr. Rose makes no discovery of the embez¬ 
zlement, though be is two years in the office, 
and receives 8,000 pounds from ns; apd, * 
when the discovery cis made to him, he 
does not take the pains to Ssceitain whether, 
he bo still paymaster, or .not, but goes off 
to the country asdast as post-horses can get 
klong.—Nor, were we to admit of this mi¬ 
serable shuffle,that he did hot know that he was 
still in office, would that admission at all 
diminish the blame imputable to him. it’ 
the facts, above stated by his defender, lx* 
correct j for, in the first place, it was his 
duty, his bonnden duty, to have gone im¬ 
mediately to his successor, instead of going 
to Buckaen, and to inform him of the facts, 
which had come to hj.s knowledge. “ My 
“ power, as pay-master,” he would’ hate 
said, “ has expired ; f am unable, official* 

“ ly, to make any record of this embezzle* 

“ ment; but, I am come to enable you to 
“ obtain, without delay, justice for that in- 
“ jured people, from whom 1 and my fa- 
“ mily have received so much money, that 
“ it would be ingratitude black as hell in 
“ me, were I, for one moment, to w.mk 
“ at any frauds commixed upon them, bnr- 
“ dened and oppressed a* they already arc.” 
But, in lieu of this, which, I trust, would, 
have been the conduct of either of you, 
Gentlemen, had you been in Mr. Rosw’< 
place,''what does he do ? He sets off’ in¬ 
stantly for Buckden, whence, however, he 
writes upon the subject; but, not to his 
successor in office, not to the lords Com • 
missioners of the Treasury ; no, nor to any 
person or persons having power to obtain jus¬ 
tice for the. public, but to Air. Tommy Sleile 
himself! To this person alone he confines 
bts communications upon the subject; and, 
upon Steele’s telling him, that he would ex¬ 
plain, the matter to Lord Grenville, he, we 
are told, becomes, “ without hearing any 
thing more of the matter, 'CONVINCED 
thtft a satisfactory explanation “ has bee» 
“ given to Lord Grenville !” NjaMj'ai tory 
explanation of the withdrawing of J 9,000 
pounds of the public money from the ser¬ 
vice of the public, in direct violation of the 
law«! God Almighty ! Was tfieie ever anaJ 
tion so' pillaged and so insulted as this ! And 
is f i$, indeed, for 4 the honor of fattening, 
with the sweat of our brow and fhe strain¬ 
ing of our sinews. Tommy Steele and bis 
like, that we are to, “ spend our last shil- 
“ ling, and shed the last drop of pur 
“ blood -—Supposing, merely for thear- 
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Stiment’s sake, that the being out of the Separated! No, Gentlemen, such men'are 
office, or, rather, the mere thinking that never separated as far as concerns tramac* 

he was out of the office, and supposing, to tions like that of which we are speaking, 

strain the hypothesis to die utmost, that They may find it convenient, now-and-then. 
Such was the real thought of Mr. Rose ■, to affect being separated, and, sometimes, 

supposing all this, what sort of apology they may have their quarrels for place and 

would the like of this be,. if viewed in a emolument; but, as towards us, they are 

nu^al or even legal light, and compared always firmly united, and are always found 

with the maxims and practice of men in the ready to stand by each other.-Deny- 

common concerns of life ? If I know that ing that the dissolution of parliament' had, 
my •neighljpur’s servant tjjis purloined his for one of its objects, the protection of 
cash or his, plate, and do mat make the fac{ Steele, the* writer, above-quoted, asks, 

.known to my neighbour, T am manifestly “ what particular inducement had the 1 

chargeable with moral guilt, and, if my “ present ministers to protect Mr. Steele?’’ 
connivance be discovered and proved, the No particular inducement, perhaps, but, I 
law' deems me an accessary after the fact, can easily suppose a general inducement, 
and justly punishes me accordingly. And, and that it was powerful with them 1 have 
if this be so in the case of an embezzle- no doubt. As to the circumstance of Lords 
ment, committed upon my neighbour, Grenville and Spencer and Mr. Windham 
what is the judgment that ougnt to be'a war- being in the cabinet, at the rime when the ero¬ 
ded against me, if I am guilty of similar bezzlement took place, namely, in 179 ® 
connivance, in the.Case of an embezzle- and 1800, that is a most foul insinuation 
ment of the property of my master; my against those gentlemen, because it is well 
generous and confiding master, from whose known, that the two former were W> offices 
means I have grown rich, and whose purse not at all connected with the disbursement of 
is to me still a source of riches ? Nay, fur- , the public money, and, it is, by this writer, 
ther, if I am, too, still one of " the Guar- declared, that the ! 9,000 pounds were with- 
** dians of this master's purse," and have drawyi without the knowledge of the secretary 
solemnly pledged myself to execute that trust at war, and Mr. Witgjham was that sec re- 
w'ith fidelity and diligence? C|>uld either tary at war. They were all, indeed, in the 
of’you, Gentlemen, had you been a mem- calinet, but, we have seen that Pitt, being 
ber of the House 6f Commons, have re- first Lord of the Treasury, could lend, of 
mained in that posf from the 10th of Febru- the public money, without interest, 40,000 
ary 1S0(>, until the end of April, 1807, pounds to Bcyd and Benfield, two of his 
without making any motion relative to the then majority in parliament, without con - 
transaction in question, had it come to your suiting the calinet, without ever making the 
knowledge? 1 trust not; and, had there fact known to any member thereof, without 
been upon Mr. Rose bo ol her responsibility making any minute of it; and, has any body 
than merely that of a member of parlia- ever dreamed of making the cabiaet sespon- 
meut, that alone demanded, on his part, an sible for that violation of the law? But, 
immediate exposure of the transaction.—— Gentlemen, though it is pretty certain, that 
By way of palliation, as to motive, it is sta- Lords Grenville and Spencer and Mr. Wind- 
fed, by the defender of Mr. Rose, that he^ , ham were not privy to the embezzlement, 
was, at the time when the discovery was” it is by no means certain that some other 
made to him, not in habits of intimacy persons, and those, perhaps, now in place, 
with Steele, and that they had been separa- 4 were not privy t a it; this is by no means 
ted by the separation of Mr. A ldington ctfrtain-; and, therefore, it is not at all diffi- 
from Mr. Pitt, to the former of whqjn cult to conceive a powerful motive for en- 
oteele adhered, while Mr. Rose , remained deavouring to stifle the inquiry, which, ag 
in adherence to Mr. Pitt. But, Gentle- in the case of Lord Melville, would, in all 
man, a very slight effort of tho memory likelihood, have led to fut ther exposure, and 
will enable us to set a proper value upon this would have implicated many persons, who 
•statement. Mr. Rose was not so* separated naturally enough prefer tkejrignal of “No 
from the friends of Mr. Addington as to be Popery” to “ No Pecujjftion.” Whether, 
prevented from joining with them and* with however, the stifling of this inquiry was, or 
Mr. Addington himseif, in December <804, was not, a principal motive for dissolving 
after thoffirst separation took place ; nor lias the parliament, will soon become evident, 
bis attachment to Mr. Pitt prevented him when the new parliament has met. If the 
from now embracing the Duke of Portland, committee of finance be renewed^ and corn- 
who remained, like Steele} separated from posed of thesame*persons as nearly as possible 
Pitt, till ffie day of the death of the latter, as the last committee was composed of, then 
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f* shall Jbe ready to allow, that the stifling of 
the inquiry was not a principal object of the 
dissolution y but, if the committee be not 
renewed, or, being renewed, be not so 
composed, I shall be convinced that to stifle 
the inquiry was a principal object in making 
what Mr, Canning calls ‘'an appeal to the 
people,"——Our writer again reminds the' 
public, that die late ministers had been in ’ ( 
possession of the facts, relating- to §teele’s 
embezzlement for several months previous 
_ to the time when they .were bringing those 
: facts out to .light, and he ‘infers, that they 
would never have brought them out, had 
they remained in place. This I believe; and 
this. Gentlemen, Conveys a strong censure; 
on the late ministers; biH, it does not alter * 


I 




the case with respect to Mr. Rose or any of 
lws party. It implicates two ministries in¬ 
stead ol one in the charge of connivance; 
but, it lessens the blame due to neither, 
while it aggravates the grievance of the suf¬ 
fering people.-Were I to judge from 

thelangnngetof the defender of Mr. Rose, 1 
should certcinlytanticipatc a resdlule endea¬ 
vour, on the part of the new ministry, to 
stifle the inquiry in question. He calls the 
act of Steele an in egularih/; lie says |hat 
Mr. Rose saw nothing criminal in it; he 
talks of his being justified in taking so 
serious a responsibility upon himself; he 
talks of his having done nothing more 
than taking upon himself a responsibi¬ 
lity ; and he calls him a gentleman univer¬ 
sally beloved! This h pretty language; 
pretty cant! The robber upon the highway 
only taj^es upon himself a severe responsibi¬ 
lity. ,The murderer does no more. But, 
they are both: hanged, if caught. Let us 
hope, at any rate, that we shall be. favoured 
with the name of ‘f tire person to whom the 
“ monpy was given for secret services." Let 
vs hope, too (though that, perhaps, is too 
much to hope) that we shill know the na¬ 
ture of tiie ■ services. But, Gentlemen, 
how infamously impudent it is to talk of 
.services in such a case ! What services coula 
possibly be furthered by the misapplication 
of-this money ? What else than an injury to 
the country could possibly be. effected by 
the employment of* 10,000 pounds of its 
money, for purposes.that dared not be avow¬ 
ed, and that hatye been kept secret from 

J/08 in the present day ?-When we see 

such things brought to light, what must 
we •think of the magnitude of the pecu¬ 
lations that remain hidden ?. Oh, . that 
the day were arrived, when the whole 
mystery iniquity shall t be developed ! 
In-that day, when it comes, and come it 
Will; ur that-day, when, to use - the., words 


of Sir FiranCis Btlrdett, " corruption sliafi 
" have destroyed corruption,” we '* shall 
clearly see how we. have been beggared, 
what has produced the incqme-tax, and 
what all the enormous burdens we bear,; 
but, until that day comes, expect no good, 

I pray you, except in the way of exposure, 
from any human being, and mueff less frqjjn 
the appstate Whigs, Who, while the pros¬ 
pect of long enjoyment of place lay before ‘ 
them, extolled the 0 character and conduct 
o| Pitt, and walked in all his 'footsteps, 
but, particularly ifi those ..which tended to 
the screenmg of peculators, many of whom 
they saw clearly detected, but not one of 
whom did they punish, or cause to disgorge 
his plunder. 

Another topic, which I wish to address 
you upop, is the election in general, of 
which/ however, after your reading of the 
advertisements, which I have taken for ray 
motto, it will be useless, to say much. *A.nd 
this. Gentlemen, is wkat they call “ an 
“ appeal to the people /” This is the mighty 
blessing, which, we are told, the world en- 
0 vy us! From one corner of the kingdom to 
the other corruption extends his baleful, his 
serpent hatching wings. Can this last ? 
Ought it Ip last ? Of what avail is it that the 
miscreants engaged in /his infamous traffic 
call us jacobins and levellers ? Will any orfe 
of them say,, that this ought to be? Has any 
one of them the ingenuity* to find out any 
thing, even in imagination, worse than this ? 

! Politicians may endeavour to alarm us with 
cries of revolution, and divines rnay preach 
to us about hell; but, if*the one can find any 
thing more disgraceful, or the other any thing 
more damnable, than what is described in 
these advertisements, 1 beseech them speedily 
to exhibit it to our view. Fifty-seven oftheso 
advertisements have I read in the London 
e, daily papers; and, I defy any man living to 
produce me, in the history of the whole 
world, any thing so completely descriptive 
pf national degradation. Well may Mr, 
Fawkels say, in his addres to his late consti¬ 
tuents of the county of York, that a scat 
in parliament* 'which he once regarded as 
the height .of laudable ambition, he ( pow 
viqws in quite a different light ;• and, the 
only wonder is, that he should have been 
•till now in the dark upon the subject. Again 
I call upon our accusers, upon t/nose, who, 
for hire, denominate us jacobins and level¬ 
lers, andwhocryalpudfor the preservation’of 
the Constitution, to say, whether (he oanstitu- 
tion sanctions these things. If it does, what 
an, infamous imposture it is! and, if it does' 
not, it is we, anebnot our revilers, who are 
endeavouring to support the' constitution of 
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England. Aye, it is we yh’o would r&tofe Pitt j but, the unhappy Wh>gs, have, ouhng 
and support tire constitution j thermal eon-,. to their own cupidity in the last instance, 
utitutfon ; that constitution which so strictly been over-reached in both cases, 
forbid* the buying or the selling of asihgle Now, as to your own diction, Gen- 
vote, much more a seal? in parliament; that tlemen, it will, perhaps, be loo late to offer 

constitution which inhibits peers from any you any thing in the way of advice; bin, j 

tort of interference iu elections, and that cannot refrain from thus pubiickly e x press- 
supposes it impossible that any peer should, in ing my deep regret, that Mr. Pauli is no 
aS\y way, send a mejnber to the Commons’ . longer in a state to be thought of as your re- 
House ; dial constitution, in short, which present,alive, and more particularly that the 
forbids, in the. stropg^st terms, and under cause of his incapacity should also have en- “ 
severe penalties, every one of the abuses, of dangfered lys life; a life, which, from the 
which we complain ; and,yet have the hit* time that 1 h^d the honour first to know, 

« ling revilers the audacity to reproach us with him, I knew to* have been ardently and dis- 

a wish to overturn the constitution 1 In such interestedly devoted to the public. His con- 
a state the country canpot long remain. No duct, jn some instances, may have been pro¬ 
country has ever long remained in such a state. . cipitate, rash, violent; Liut, these are faults 
Those who lime an evident interest in per- not of the worst stamp, and they are greatly 
peluating abuses of all sorts, may endeavour overbalanced by his public virtues. Of those 
to terrify the people with tb,e consequences virtues, the exercise of which I have v/it- 
of what is called a revolution; and, from a nesseri, I am sorry the country will now be 
revolution, in the usual sense of the word, deprived; but, in the consciousness of pos¬ 
its Applied to politics, God preserve us! sessing them, he will, I hope, find more than 
but a change, and 4 great change too, must a sufficient consolation for any disnppoint- 
ronie, and come it will, in one way or ana- -ment that he may, at [resent*, have expo- 
ther, and that at no distant day. rienced. Mr. Pauli was lifl.t known to me 

I should here make some remarks upon' through the means of Mr. Windham, in 

the baseness of those, who have, at a time June, 1805. From that time to the close of 
like this, set up a cry of 11 No Popery.” Mr. tho last Westminster election, I was privy to 
Perceval, may be, anil for the honour ofhu- all his public proceedings, and, I think to ail 
man nature, 1 hope he is, sincere in his his motives; and, lam convinced, that all 
alarms upon this score; hut, as to the rest of those proceedings flowed from a desire to 
the minisiiy, ifghey have had any hand in render good to his country. He withstood 
setting up this cry, while, at the “same time, temptations such as no other man, that I 
it is well known that they approved of ihe know of, eVbr withstood. There is nothing, 
^measures contemplated by Pitt, they must bo. in reason, that he might not have possessed, 
the very basest of all mankind. Jam in- in Ihe way of what is called honour, arra 
dined,to expect, cr to hope, little good front what really is profit, if he would have desist- 
them ; but, jrpoJly, to impute sueli baseness ed from the performance of what he regard- 
to them, without positive proof, I, cannot, ed as his public duty. This <4 know; for 
Of ail sins that of political hypocrisy excites this I honour him; for this 1 shall always 
the greatest degree of public hatred; and, if rejoice at his good fortune, and mourn what- 

it should appear, that it is they who, while ever of bad-shall bed him.-—bir Francis 

they have not dared to avpw it openly, haijtf Burdett I have, from the time of the second 
fhus set to work the mercenaries of the Middlesex election, regarded as the Hue-t 
press and the pulpit, they will see the day roan to represent you, an opinion to which 
when a terrible vengeance will fall upon Mr. Pauli is no stranger, and, I am per- 
their heads. On this subject, I beg leave to suadod, that the latter would, at any time, 
refer you to the excellent,. Letter of Lord have resigned all pretensions in favour of the 
Grenville, contained in thc'prescnt «heet, former. That you will, at this late hour, 
reserving my remarks upon it "for another succeed in electing Sir Francis Burden, he 
opportunity, hut availing myself of this op- -being absent too, I can hardly expect, though 
. jportuuity just to remind his Lordship, that I most anxiously hope it; for, until his 
there are other Societies besides Correspond* principles, which are tj^real principles, at 
ing Sncieftrs capable of carrying,on the the constitution, prevail, neither happiness 
work,of “ sedition,” and that, the trick of nor liberty, nor one moment's safety from 
“ no popery,” in lBCy, is very little,"if any,' without, will this our harrassed and distract,-J 
Worse,*pr more b.iw, than the trick' of country enjoy. — —Willi respect to Lord 
chartered rights,” in 1/84. His Lord- Cochrane, excepting solely Ins being an offi¬ 
sh ip seem* to have been paid off in his own cer appointed Ijy, and liable, afrufiy hupr, to 
coin, or, park'-ys, in tbeVoiu of hi* admired J be promoted ar cashiered by the king or. 
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rather,. his ministers, to him I have no ob¬ 
jection j bnt,, on the contrary, I have the 
highest opinion both of "his head and his 
heart. He has a solid understanding, has 
much ot I he right sort of study, reflects 
deeply, is sober, uidustiious, politically 
brave, is proof against the blandishments of 
courts and of factions, hates sycophants,- 
place-hunters, peculators, and oppressors of 
every description; and, if he should be 
elected, by you especially, I venture to 0 pre¬ 
dict that he will zealously discharge bis 
trust. That 'your choice may fall upon him 
and Sir Francis Burdett is ray anxious wish, 
and, let wljat will be the result of your pre¬ 
sent arduous endeavours, be assured, that, 
f ir all and for every man of you a sincere 
respect will ever be entertained by 

Yonr faithful friend, 
And obedient servant, 
Wm. Coebett. 

Boiler/, fill May, 1807 . 

w ’ \ . 

Lord Grenville s Letter, Ig the Secre- 
tary of the Society for Promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge. f)atnl 2 d May, 180 /. 

Sis,—The society for promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge, of which I am a member, 
has thought fit to publish, during a general 
election, a resolution, declaratory of its 
opinion respecting a political measure re¬ 
cently submitted to parliament.—That mea¬ 
sure, brought forward for purposes of peace, 
union, and public security, f>y men who 
-yield to none of their fellow-subjects in 
Royalty to their sovereign, and attachment to 
the civil and, religious constitution of their 
country, is there stigmatised* as hostile to 
the established church and ecclesiastical con¬ 
stitution of the realm, and as subversive of 
those principles which placed bis Majesty’s 
family on llje British throne.—It is natural 
for those whose characters are thus aspersed, 
to inquire, by what right any persons have 
taken upon themselves, in the name of such 
a society, to give countenance and currency 
fo an injurious and groundless calumny, 
calculated mr the vyatch-word of a party, arid 
calculated only to excite and to uphold po¬ 
pular clamour ?—Ttye society was instituted, 
as its annual publications declare, for the 
increase ot tly- knowledge and practice of 
our holy reiigiortwjry the support of charity 
schools, and by the distribution of bibles, 
prayer-books, and other religions tracts. 
Those who have directed the pi asent pro 
ceeding can best explain in what manner 
Clmstrian knowledge, or Christian practice, 
will be increased by promoting religions 
animosities and civil discoid: by stirring up 
the blind, prejudices and ungovernable pas¬ 


sions pf the ignorant: and by cirfculating 
1 among our fdlow-snbjects, instead of the 
Word of truth and charity, the libellous and 
inflammatory calumnies of electioneering con¬ 
tests, and party violence.—As a member of 
the society, solicitous for the promotion of 
its genuine objects, I desire to enter my 
dissent to a resolution^purporting to express 
its unanimous opinion. I object to the pro¬ 
priety of its taking pirt at all in the political 
divisioris of the country: I object '-to its la¬ 
bouring to extendrand to prolong those divi¬ 
sions, with respect to a measure publickly - 
withdrawn, and of which there is conse¬ 
quently no longer any question : But, most 
of all, I object to the truth, and, I may 
add, to the decency of a censure, which, if 
it were founded either in justice or in rea¬ 
son, wqqld apply equally to almost every de¬ 
scription ofpublicmen, and would even impli¬ 
cate all those authorities which are the most 
entitled to our respect ahd reverence.—if to 
permit the King’s subjects of all persua¬ 
sions, to serve him in his army, be “ an un¬ 
constitutional innovation,” with whom, and 
1 when did it originate ? It was first made the 
law in Ireland fourteen years ago, at the 
express recommendation of the crown, deli¬ 
vered from the throne by one of his Majes¬ 
ty’s present ministers, then Lord Lieutenapt 
of that kingdom.—If the adoption of a simi¬ 
lar law iu Great Britain \fcould be " an act 
of hostility to the established church,” to 
whom shall that,hostility be ascribed? To 
those who now proposed, or to those who 
long age engaged lor that concession ? To 
the framers of Lord Howick’s bill, or to those 
members and supporters of the present govern¬ 
ment, who in the year 179 3, gave and autho¬ 
rised that promsse to the Catholics of Ire¬ 
land ?—If the employment of catholic offi¬ 
cers and catholic soldiers in the general 
service of the empire; if the permitting 
them to hold and exercise, at hi* majesty’s 
discretion, all military commissions, the rank 
tnd station of a geueral not excepted; if 
the relieving them in this respect from all 
penalties and disabilities on account of their 
religious persuasion; — if these things be 
matter of jast alarm “ to the ecclesiastical 
constilntion of this country,” when was the 
moment cf alarm ? In the year 1804, all 
this, and more than this, was done in an act 
proposed by Mr. Pitt, with the Concurrence 
of bis colleages now in administration, pass¬ 
ed Jjy the British parliament, and sanc¬ 
tioned by his Majesty’s royal assent—That 
ret legalised a long list of military commis? 
sions, antecedently granted by his Majesty 
with the advice of the same riiinisters; and 
it enabled bis Majesty prospectively to grant^ 
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at his discretion, all military commissions 
■whatever to Catholics—not indead to British 
or Irish Catholics, but to foreign Catholics— 
to men who owe his Majesty uo allegiance, 
and who are not even required to disclaim 
those tenets which all our fellow subjects 
of that persuasion have solemnly abjured! 
—What ground of difference will then 
remain* to justify these outrageous calumnies 
against the late proposal Is it that men 
were permitted to aspire to a the rewards and 
honours of a profession, ty the toils and 
dangers of which "the legislature of their 
country had long since invited them ?—Is it 
that the same indulgences which had been 
promised and granted to Catholics by others, 
were not withheld hy us from Protestant 
dissenters ? — Or is it, lastly, that we 
judged our own countrymen and fellow-sub- 
jects entitled, under his Majesty’s discre¬ 
tion , to the same confidence and favour 
which'*parliament had'so recently extended 
to foreigners of all Nations and all descrip¬ 
tions r—And let me further ask, if these 
concessions, all, or any of them, are subver¬ 
sive of the principles “ which placed his 
Majesty’s illustrious house upon the throne," 
what is to be said of the far more extensive 
indulgences proposed in t801, by that great 
monster, now no more, whose name I have 
already mentioned ?—Were his principles 
also subversive ol^the established church, 
and of the civil constitution of thd monar¬ 
chy?—And if he too must be involved in 
this undiscriminaling and iPijuiious censure, 
what condemnation will not those rpen de- 
seive, who, in the very moment of pre¬ 
tended danger, have advised his Majesty to 
call to his present councils, the authors, the 
partisans, and the supporters of Mr. Pitt’s 
plan ■, a plan including all that has been 
now proposed, and extending very far be¬ 
yond our measure ?—On the expediency of 
these measures, statesmen may differ. To* 
stigmatize them as hostile to our establish¬ 
ments, or dangerous to our constitution, i^ 
to libel both the throne and the parliament— 
to calumniate the existing laws—-and to ipa- 
s pute to the most considerable public»cha- 
ractees of our age, both the living and the 
dead, principles and purposes disclaimed by 
themselves, and contradicted by. the whole 
tenor of their lives. It is for the society to 
consider wlffetber such a conduct be .conso¬ 
nant to the character which it befits them 
to maintain, or in any manner conductive, to 
the objects of a charitable and religious 
.institution. 

. f have the honour to be, &? c. &c. 

* pUENVILLE. 


* Major. Cartwright’s address 
To the Electors of Boston. 

Gentlemen, -As you are now again 

about to exercise the high public trust re¬ 
posed in your hands—that ot electing a part 
of the legislature of your country ; and as I 
have once more tendered yon my sen ices to 
represent you In parliament, it is my desire, 
at this eventful crisis of England, to address 
to you my sentiments on public affairs.— : No 
membev of the present House of Commons 
—Members of which have been alert enough 
in obtaining good'things for themselves— 
having attempted to obtain for the people ei¬ 
ther of those securities, against foreign con¬ 
quest, or domestic oppression, which were 
noticed in my addresses to you of November 
last, namely, a restoration of the military 
branch of the constitution, and a reformed 
representation of the people in parliament, 
my motives for desiring a scat in that House 
have acquired additional force.—This resto¬ 
ration and this reform are, on the part of the 
people -of England, birthright claims. T» 
the violation of these essential rights, ought 
•chiefly, if not wholly, to be ascribed, both 
the late and the present war, together with 
all the grievous burthens they have brought 
upon us, and the unexampled dangers of our 
present situation; and without the recovery 
of these rights—Rights of which political 
salvation are the direct objects—it requires 
but a moderate share of information t# 
know, that, ia the day of trial, no human 
.genius, no human efforts, will be found 
equal to the task of saving the state: for|pt 
who can produce an effect, without the no- ' 
cessary means as a cause ?—How distant 
that day of trial may be, we kuoiv ngt: but 
another carnage in Poland—an event that 
will probably take place as soon as artillery 
can act with full effect—may, and I incline 
to believe will,* bring it very near indeed. 
With such an alternative hanging on the 
trembling balance of war, while our rulers 
arjs engaged in the miserable warfare of par¬ 
ty and private ambition, for the parliament 
and the ministers of this country to suffer ifc 
to remain comparatively defenceless as it is: 
as well as to neglect those reforms, military 
and civil, which are wanting for inspiring the 
people with confidence, as well as with a 
rational, heart-felt, ardent^jUachment to the 
government, on account of its truly constitu¬ 
tional character, its known respect for our 
liberties, and its vigilant protection of ohr 
properties against unnecessary taxation, and 
the rapacity of sordid men ; appears to me, 

1 confess, nothjng short of thjt species of 
infatuation, which is ever observed to dark* 





«n the updensUn&ng, and to palsy the ener- ‘ “' fl *’ '■MwnW * w « 
gies, of a state, on the eve t )f its destruction : 
butr sincerity requires I should add, that the 
people have a part toafet, and a duty to per¬ 
form ; and when they fail in their own fide¬ 
lity to their country, it is with an ill grace 
they murmur at the misdoings of others; 

©r complain that tnxgatherer^ swarm like 
locusts, with devouring exactions and irrita¬ 
ting vexations in their train. In proportion 
as parliaments, or as ministers, at any time 
depart from.the straight line of the Constitu¬ 
tion, or assume improper powers, the exer¬ 
tions of tli£ people, in their own self de¬ 
fence, become necessary for correcting the 
error, and restoring the balance.'—According 
to my plain view of things, the more opr 
country, by the purity, the excellence, and 
the beneficence of it# government, shall be 
rendered worth defending, .the.better it will 
be defended; aftd the more the sword shall 
be in the hand of an English people, the 
more secure will be an English throne, from 
the fate which has attended ■ the thrones of 
Sardmfa and Naples, of Austria and Prussia; 
whose several despotic possessors had not 
only disarmed their people, but ha cl likewise? 
fieggared them for the maintenance of stand¬ 
ing armies to keep them in a Mate of abject 
slavery. The effects of this abominable po¬ 
licy we have witnessed; for we have seen 
that, in the hour of necessity, those standing 
armies could net protect either the people 
who paid them, or the tyrants who employ¬ 
ed them. This fatal policy 6f standing ar¬ 
mies,—wicked in the extreme in respect o£ 
four liberties, and stupid -in the extreme in 
respect to our defence—a policy in which all 
modern ministers, end for reasons which are 
but to» obvious, have rivalled each other to 
establish and to perfect*—I, as a private in¬ 
dividual have, 1 trust, exposed to the con¬ 
tempt aifd juff detestation of the reflecting 
and the virtuous.—On facts, and on* reason-* 
ing which no soldier, no Seaman, no states¬ 
man, has yet attempted to refute, but in 
•which some of high name have agreed with 
me, I gave proof, as I conceive, that Eng¬ 
land, notwithstanding her navy, may, in her 
present ill preparedness by land, be invaded;' 
ahd that in the event of the enemy landing 
in force, the mischief and calamity of having: 
our country the seat of war, would be cer- 
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etfly crippled {hat courage, or, to speak 
without a figure, withheld from it the means 
of conferring on our country an assured pro¬ 
tection, and tlje blessings* of a peace which 
not even a Buomfparte would have dared to 
disturb. Such a protection, and such a 
peace, will still result from the reforms for 
which I contend, ,if they be not too lon| de-t 
ferred.——Should ^ie tyrannical polic|>, to , 
which 1 allude, bring into the bowelsrof our 
coun ry the pest ^of „ war, with all ils scor¬ 
pion plagues, v«hat punishment could be 
sufficiently great, for those whose counsels 
should have been the cause! But, should 
England be conquered, you ought to be 
aware, that her slavery would be made more 
degrading, and her misery more extreme, 
exceeding all comparison, beyond what 
French insolence and pillage have inflicted 
on any Qtlier,fallen people. To the conquest 
of Italians and Germans, a mere ambition 
Unmixed with national enmity was a suffi¬ 
cient motive; put tire stimulus to tKc con¬ 
quest of Englishmen, *lo say nothing of the 
greater glory from the greatness of ■ the en- 
terprize, is the maddening remembrance of 
centuries oPour superiority over Frenchmen 
in arms, causing a deep rooted and deadly 
revenge on the part of. that nation, besides 
a hatred in the breast of its ruler, which 
nought but our subjugation, can appeast;.— 
Should the genius of this man prevail in Po¬ 
land,—and 1 see nothingj .0 forbid the expec¬ 
tation*—who can calculate the change it may 
effect in our northern alliances ? Who, .in 
such an event,* can say, that the Czar of 
Muscovy may not, by.temptations of aggran¬ 
dizement in the East, become the active ally 
of the Corsican, and his co-partner in the 
6poil of nations ? Who can assure us, that 
the rich provinces of devoted Tuskey,—a 
prey for which her northern neighbour has 
long manifested the keenest appetite—toge¬ 
ther with a division of booty, on a joint ex¬ 
pedition to the golden regions beyond the 
Indus; may not purchase a quarrel with Eng- 
kland, juid a hearty co-operation with France, 
in her long-meditated and favourite project 
o£ invasion ? And who dees not see that, in 
such a case,' every state upon the continent 
must join the confederacy, with all the for¬ 
ces the two presiding emperors should please 
"to commapd; whereby a million of soldiers 


fain ; while we#^fter our recent experience j at. least might • be brought against 'us, by 


on the continent, should have but too much 
cause to contemplate even tfie possibility of 
a conquest. This, Gentlemen, is not an 
impeachment of English courage: but.it is, 
and l mean it to be, an impeachment of the 
•conduct off hose' who, on «. continental, ty- 
'vunnical-policy, abhorrent to the character 
Aid temper of - eur free government, design- 
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enemas in possession of every thing mari¬ 
time, throughout the whole of continental 
Europe; to which llje Turkish navy might 
it their pleasure be added ? These* Gentle¬ 
men,, are considerations, on which you may 
do well to reflect; as from your local situa¬ 
tion, yours it* is likely to be, In have the first 
taste ul formidable invasion; for which, yon 
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but too well know, that your coast has hot —As oft a* the case of the people’s liberties 
.the shadow of a preparation. Since the can be fairly brought before parliament, 
time whfjn, to this particular circumstance which is a solemn, anti the most effectual 
the attention of government was, at my sngt mode of bringing it oefore the nation, ground 
gestion in 1803, particularly called, four sue- must always be gained. It is a question, 
cessive administrations have been responsible which must acquire strength by discussion, 
f or the nation’s defence; and how they have and thrive in-the light. It cannot be dis- 
acquitted themselves of that duty, you may cussed too often, or too much. It is sound 
jud^\by what you see rjith your own eyes. ' to the heart, and will bear handling. It can 
—Considering, Gentlemen, both the good only sicken when kept in the dmk, while 
that is necessary to be doite, and the ill that the attention of the people is artfully divert - 
requires to*be undone, 1 arft’ very far indeed ed to tfie wronglings of faction, on objects 
from pretending, or presuming, that, by 1 * which, in truth, little concern them, until , 
sending >me to parliament, your conditiod, they shall have recovered their ®wn proper 
or that of your country, would be improved: weight in the government.— —Have we not 
bur, when the state is in danger, I hold it to recently seen, what has been done by perse- 
be the duty of every man, ffeeble as he may vt ranee in the cause,of the friendless Afri- 
be, to do his best for its preservation; and cans, nations of another colour and another 


this I can undertake, that, should I become 
your representative, your .country’s condi¬ 
tion, together with those reforms which are 
Sts proper remedies, should unquestionable 
be brought under parliamentary considera¬ 
tion. You would then at least have—what 
1 do not at present sec—a chance of redress ; 
and the possibility of a government in fu¬ 
ture, in conformity with the principles and 
the wisdom of the constitution; instead of 
seeing your abused country f»r ever at the 
mercy of this party, or of that party,' com¬ 
posed of combining great men with their pa¬ 
tronized adventurers at their heels, as, in the 
strife of ambition %nd avarice, they succes¬ 
sively rise to power j governing but too uni¬ 
formly, by their own capricious discretion, 
instead of constitutional law, by a presump¬ 
tions expediency instead of political princi¬ 
ple ; or by a time-serving sycophancy, in¬ 
stead of the loftiness of thought, and the in¬ 
dependency of action, # becort)ing the respon¬ 
sible statesmen of a great and fi ee nation. 
How all alike strive to strengthen their ca¬ 
bals, by aggrandizing their own families, by 
rewarding their personal adherents, by pen- * 
sionhig their own servants, aud by discharg¬ 
ing, in short,* all obligations, of a personal 
nature, and all the debts of private gratitude/ 
at the public expence, that is, at our cost 
who pay the taxes, 1 need not.point. out Ito 
you. m If, Gentlemen, you wanted repre*$en- 
tatives wh» should be strictly devoted to, and 
implicitly governed by, the,opinions of any 
political leaders, I certainly should not be fit 
for your service; for I' ever have reprobated, 
and ever shall, any such subserviency*; and 
have ever been in the habit of expostulating 
even wi<th the statesmen I most respected, 
whenever I have'seen them swerving from 
fhe ‘straight line of* constitutional duty. 
Wishing to strike' off from, my country the 
galling shackles of party, ] have- always 
thought it did not become mb to wear them. 


zone, naked and helpless, and in the most 
wretched of human conditions,—nations 
which had not in the English parliament a 
single representative ? But truth, and justice,' 
and the fear of God were on their side, and 
they have prevailed. Mighty were their .* 
oppressors; and interests, and combinations 
the most,powerful, long continued their op- 
*pressions; but they found persevering advo¬ 
cates, end the consciousness of parliament fi* 
nally*crowned those advocates with an easy 
victory. Hovy much mbre,' then, must that 
consciousness avail, when the cause of the 
people of England shall he perseveringly 
pleaded in the ear of parliament ? Of that 
people, whom this parliament—I am speak¬ 
ing of the House of Commons—knows that 
'it ought to represent; that for the service of 
that people it was created; that to do their* 
work, mnd for no other cause, it wholly 
exists, and onnvhosepublic opinion, when¬ 
ever it shall be steadily fixed on ift objteet, it 
knows it must defend !—Be, therefore, of 
good cheer, in the hope of better days. Wo 
should be a nation of idiots, should not the 
* unexampled and ynheard-of pressure of Eng¬ 
lish taxation induce serious reflection— 
should not the impossibility of stemming the 
tiefe of corruption by any weaker barrier 
than a reformed House of Commons, be¬ 
come the general conviction—should not the 
continually growing greatness of that gigan¬ 
tic power which still meditates invasion sink 
deep into our thoughts^—should not the cala- $3 
mitous prospect of events to result from the 
«var finding its way into tfife bowels of our 
country, aionze all our anxieties for preven¬ 
tion—and should we not sue, and feel, and 
understand the necessity of arming our po¬ 
pulation according to the constitution, if we 
mean not to become slaves to the aimed na- 
iion of France. *On these points,%ur destiny 
hangs. On these points, a public opinion 
daily and hourly growing up,apd not slowly 
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advancing to maturity. What mptnW of 
either House of Parliament can close his own 
mind against its entrance ? can divest him- 
ielf of its influence ? or can arrest its course ? 
Or what indi vidual of those bodies, when the 
Question, under the awful sanction of public 
opinion, shall come home to his bosom, shall 
be capable of opposing to the salvation of 
hi» country,, hisdwti little sordid, contempt- 
ibleinterests ? No—Gentlemen, in the last 
crisis of a nation demanding frecdormand de¬ 
fence, this could not be done. Here shall 
we see the first revisiting beam of genuine 
representationfor the consciousness of par¬ 
liament will truly represent public opinion.— 
As a nation, our affairs have nearly run to 
the worst that can be, 'short of ruin and ex¬ 
tinction : but having at the critical juncture 
east from us that national wickedness and 
reproach, the slave trade,' let us hope, if 
■we persevere in rectitude, and pursue reform 
according to the principles of our constitu¬ 
tion, which accord with th? laws of nature 
and of-God, that by his providence we and 
our cause shall not be cast off'; but that our 
affairs taking a h.tppy turn, our liberties and. 
our happiness may be replaced on their pro¬ 
per basts.—To be an humble instrument for 
such ends is all my qpibition, Weak instru¬ 
ments, in designs supported by public 
opinion and the favour of Providence may be 
employed with success in breaking down the 
loftiest barriers of wrong,, and in building 
up the strongest bulwarks of right.—Al¬ 
though, Gentlemen, * I cannot insult you, 
«or dishonour myself by unworthy acts or* 
arts for securing an election, 1 have thought 
It right to- canvas ; because it is fit the 
electors sbpuld have an oppoftunity of tak¬ 
ing pledges of candidates, for a faithful per¬ 
formance of duty, in case of becoming re¬ 
presentatives.—On the nature of a canvas 
you already know my sentiments. I shall u 
uot therefore feel myself iivtitled to any vote 
unless at the time of polling, the party tan 
then give it with a perfect consciousness of 
fulfilling to his country the sacred duty of 
an elector, in the choice of those who are 
to be law makers and guardians of the liber¬ 
ties of the nation.—The witty Doctor South, 
being of opinion that in covetousnes there is 
as much folly as there is sin, tells the miser 
in one of his sennons, that ’tis bad econo¬ 
my te be damnea to save charges. Now it 
is to be observed, that the money for which 
the miser runs his ride, he really gets; 
whereas I have heard of electors who, ever 
risking all the consequences of doing wrong 
*re not likely to get the promised reward.— 
That you* on whomsoever your choice of 
representatives may at any time fall, may on 
all occasions secure to yourselves, by yoyr 


conduct, not only Che inward satisfaction, 
btrt the praise of both integrity and wisdom, 
is the sincere) prayer of,.Gentlemen, your 
friend and well-wisher, John* Cartwright. 
• Tuesday, 28th April, IbOr. 


CHANGE OE MINISTRY. • 

Address to the Inhabitants of Southomhfon. 

“ Nullius addictus furare in verba mani^-v’ 

Fellow citizens, -We are ' invited 

by the Corporation of Sonthamjjtou to join 
r with them at this particular juncture in an 
Address to His'Majesty* expressive of ouy 
“ grateful sense of the manifold l/essings en~ 
joyed under his auspicious government;" 
which they have “ resolved 1 ' to present, 
whether we join in those expressions or 
not. Now, fellow citizens, although-the 
Mayor and Corporation be, as certainly they 
are, the fittest persons in this kingdom, per¬ 
haps in the world, to govern us, we may re¬ 
spectfully entertain a. doubt whether, they 
are equally fit to think .for us, and to com¬ 
pose for us. Had the vessel of congratula¬ 
tion to His Majesty sailed only in ballast, or 
had she contained a cargo which a privileged 
bottom would justly neutralize, I for one 
would have suffered her to pass unmolested 
under the flag of loyalty, and would even 
have aided her course; but as her lading 
consists of an assortment of articles, fairly 
subjecting her to a scrutiny, and a demur¬ 
rage, wo-will exercise th<T right of search, in 
a hasty page, before we suffer her to proceed 
on her voyage.--* — I need scarcely premise, 
that in presenting an address at this junc- 
TURE.Ve authenticate our unqualified ap¬ 
probation of three great public measures,— 
that of the rejection of the petitions of the 
Catholics, that of thp dismissal of the late 
Ministers, and the appointment of the pre* 
sent as their successors.—On the first: the 
policy of dissatisfying the catholics is, - at 
"least, extremely equivocal, and the event 
may prove it very fatal. The wisdom of a 
^proceeding of government may well be ques¬ 
tioned, which, as it affects a large body of 
the people, diminishes their attachment to 
itj and extinguishes HOPE,—that proper¬ 
ty which Providence has. beneficently be¬ 
stowed upon those of his creatures who have 
no other, aqd which is a substitute for all.— 
It might 'possibly-not have been prudent to 
grant in toto the prayer of thecCatholics of 
Ireland, or even to grant at present any part 
of it: but it is clearly imprudent to declar® 
to a great mass of the nation labosring un¬ 
der disabilities, that the very question of re¬ 
moving them, however their loyalty may de¬ 
serve it, share-never be Again discus¬ 
sed!! Such an.annunciation appears the 
more injurious ns the pretext for issuing U 
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-was of no manner of importance. We all, 
know that one part of the withdrawn mea¬ 
sure was to grant* to the Catholics in this 
country, where, from their comparative few¬ 
ness, they never can be dangerous, a security 
against penalties and prosecutions, from 
•which they are exempted by law in Ireland, 
vdiwein Irom their grpit comparative pre- 
ponuhnnce they might,*if evil-disposed, be ; 
extremely dangerous. „T|>e other object of 
the measure was potent to ,fio good, was cal¬ 
culated to animate honourable ajtnbition and* 
t>n confirm loyalty ? but was absolutely im¬ 
potent of any possible mischief: I mean the 
empowering officers to hold the situation of 
jgeneral on the staff, See. with some other ci¬ 
vil distinctions. But the former being of the 
most importance, and most anticipated dan¬ 
ger, 1 wili alone consider it. On this sub¬ 
ject, fellow citizens, it will be sufficient to 
observe, that a general officer, however dis¬ 
tinguished tor courage, talents, and Protes¬ 
tantism, although ’he may have been fifty 
years a general, can alone be put on the staff 
by the special appointment of His Majesty, 
and who can, without assigning any teason, 
the next moment dismiss him from it. He 
can never attain it by merit, or seniority, or 
by any other means, but the King’s appqint- 
mgnt; by which sole authority, persons, in- 
ciedible as it may appear to us in this be¬ 
nign one, have be<yi known in former reigns 
to be employed as generals on the staff, 
whose Christianity, courajje, and talents, 
were never discerned but by the gracious 
mind which appointed them. As .officers 
then of a loyal army, they never could be 
dangerous to the government, without the 
consent of the Crown , and it is obvious that 
a rebel Irish army would not look to a Bri¬ 
tish act of parliament for the qualifications of 
its commanders. I can therefore see no 
predicament, whether loyal or rebellions, 
wherein the measure in question would have 
made the Catholics more dangerous than 
they are already. I discard this point witlj 
one question,—who are the persons whom 
we dismiss to secret and eternal discontent ? 
are they three or four millions'of our bsavest 
population,—composing a vast proportion of 
the defenders of our country actually in¬ 
arms!!! —With regard to anyyeal appre¬ 
hension of danger to our religion on the parts 
of the clergy, one cannot believe thjt they 
feel it; I mean the sensible part of them. 
The rage of catholic or protestant prosqly- 
tism is, in this part of Europe at leait,” ex¬ 
ploded; and as I am myself a sincere well- 
wisher to the established reformed church, I 
should be sorry to see the* misplaced zeal of 
the clergy imputed by enemies to apprehen¬ 
sions of danger to their endowments rather 


tftan to th«rdoctrine.-*Tfce next topic is the 
dismissed ministry. We, many of us, fellow 
citizens, congratulated the country on their 
accession lo power, because we regarded 
them as men pledged to capital measures of 
public freedom and utility. We must with 
proportionate sorrow have seen them aban¬ 
don many of those measures; and public 
favour could not in any degree have left 
them, if they had not left their principles. 

In bringing forward the catholic claims, 
however, they brought forward a vitally im¬ 
portant measure 'hr redemption of one of 1 
their own solemn pledges: but this measure, 
thus brought forward, we had the regret to 
see them withdraw, out of an alleged but 
false delicacy to the prejudices and scruples 
; of the Sovereign. Whereas we expected 
that men of a high sense of [public honour 
would not have withdraw*! their measure, 

but would have withdrawn themselves!- 

Yet it is singular, or ought to be so, and is 
certainly mortifying, to perceive, that the 
late ministry having flourished ift the favour 
of the Ci owri, under many turns of tergiver¬ 
sation, should have been ostensibly dismiss¬ 
ed for an attempt to maintain their consist- 
ency„atul their honour in the only grand po- 
litical instance in which they appear to have 
recollected either. It is then on this ac¬ 
count, that, though we may feci no high re¬ 
gret at their dismissal, w6 must regret, that 
this dismissal has been the consequence of 
au honourable and meritorious part of their 
conduct (whether wise or otherwise), and 
with this natural sentiment on seeing an act 
of honour and principle converted into an 
instrument for the punishment of its au¬ 
thors, we cannot creditably congratulate his 

Majesty upon it. .. Lastly, fellow' citizens, 

there can be no question of the right of the 
King to change his ministers as often as his 
shirt, or bis residence.—It is perhaps the 
only irresponsible (and necessarily irre¬ 
sponsible) political act, he can exercise; I 
say necessarily, because, it is an [act, lie 
can only exercise himself. And the attempt 
to bring his constitutional personal 
exercise of this right within the limits of 
an advited measure,' is a pure factions so¬ 
phism. It is the clear doctrine of th? con¬ 
stitution, that the responsible adviser of the ' 
Crown must be an officV‘,1 one ; and what 
official adviser can the King have to dismiss 
his ministers, unless his very ministers 
themselves ? for no body else can give him 
responsible ndvice, until these are actually 
dismissed, and their successors are appoint¬ 
ed; wild consequently become^ his subse¬ 
quent, but no* his precedent advisers.—But 
however disgusted we may be with* these fac¬ 
tions contentions, in which our, the people's, . 
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interests are never once thought of, we 
ought fo consider, th^L the disapproving of 
the selfishness of one set of men is a very 
different flatter from pur congratulating 
His Majesty on the choice ho has made of 
another." Had our worthy Corporation met 
to congratulate each other on this change of, 
tlie depositaries of Power, there would haVe 
been something very pleasant, and very na-, 
tural jn it.- But when the respectable inha¬ 
bitants of this considerable Tdwn give their 
sanction and name to an »gt of the Corpora¬ 
tion, an address so conjointly voted, carries 
with it an imposing importance, influential 
upon other places, liable to be converted, 
as it will be, into an Instrument of ministe¬ 
rial support, and which misleading his Ma¬ 
jesty as to the opinions which his people 
have actually formed of his recent measures, 
cannot hut tend to derange his government. 
—Thinking then as independent men must 
think, of many of the measures of the late 
ministry, we maybe assured, when we have 
read their nanj.es, that the present will not 
be more pure, more disinterested? or more, 
patriotic j and looking with a natural anxiety 
on the prospects of the empire; on the 
energies which merytcc, and. on those which 
dre to defend us, we can see nothing in the 
present juncture, on which we can congra¬ 
tulate his Majesty or the Country.——I am 
aware, it will be observed, that I do no good 
in finding fault; that I object to the two 
actual Contractors and Bidders for the loan 
of power and office; but do not point out a' 
third, who will offer better terms for the 
Public. But fellow citizeus, what would be 
the ep.il he we should desert's for the pre¬ 
sumption of attempting fo point out an ad¬ 
ministration ! All we can do,, and what we • 
have a right to do, is to refuse the sanction 
of our concurrence to a measure, which we, 
may think docs not deserve it.—I conclude 
in the words of a great foreign philosopher 
“ II est beau d’eenre ce qu’on pense, q’est 
le privilege da 1‘homme.”-J. C. WOR¬ 

THINGTON. 


CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 

Sir, - As the Catholic question has 

again become tire topic of discussion in, your 
valuable Registjjjr, I must beg to intrude, 
upon you a few Tines, as it seems the duty of 
cveiy Protestant who feels anxious for the 
support of," regular government, social or- 
" Uer. and our holy religion,*’ (do not sus¬ 
pect me, Mr, Cobbett, to be a relative of 
John Bowles) to land what assistance he may 
be able in'preventing the encroachments of a 
religious persuasion which lie apprehend* 
will -certaiuiy lend to undermine so valuable 
a fabric; and, it is, therefore, with Singular 


pleasure that I observe with what ardour the 
Protestants of this country (with the excep¬ 
tion, of a very fev^, whose motives and inte¬ 
rests we may not be able to probe, and of 
whom we ought to be extremely wary, cir¬ 
cumspect, and jealous) step forward tq sup; 
port the conscientious and paternal care of 
the Sovereign frorn^ preventing tha^piftn to- 
our religious establishment, as well as that 
imminent peril Si Vhidi the ^constitution 
would be placefl, by allowing to Catholics 
the liberty of legislating, a measure which 
would by necessary consequence lead to tfie 
introduction of all the errors, all the absur¬ 
dities, and intolerant principles of Catholic¬ 
ism, with its farcical, but dangerous and 
crafty attendants transubstantiation, auricu¬ 
lar confession, and the infallibility of the 
successors of Saint Peter; priests'who have 
excited every rational man's indignation for 
their wantonness of .conduct whilq, filling 
the papal chair in the plenitude of their pow¬ 
er, and when in their decline, for the slavish 
subserviency which they have manifested in 
becoming the mere spiritual aid-de-camps of 
an usurper, travelling at his command o’er 
Alpine snows to fill the despicable charac¬ 
ters of a religious mountebank, whenever the 
crafty policy of the tyrant has deemed it ne¬ 
cessary to beguile an enslaved people With 
some .pompous procession. With respect. 
Sir, to the religion itselT, can there be any 
thing more r, rolling to the understanding, 
than the assertion that a class of men are pe¬ 
culiarly under the guidance of our Saviour, 
are blessed with the inspiration of that grace 
which renders them infallible, when we ob¬ 
serve them at one period of history adopting 
a line of conduct mope consonant with the 
inveterate sinner than the Christian ; and at 
another, stooping to a voluntary debasement 
of soul which would meet with scorn and >»- 
* dignntion from an English shopkeeper — 
Sir, your correspondent Simplicius, has my 
thanks for a very excellent and instinctive 
’letter', in which he has unfolded some of the 
principle tenets of the Catholic faith, and 
though he has roused the virulence of the 
orthodox patholic of Hampstead, wjio re¬ 
quests Simplicius to shake oft" <he dust of 
Aberdeen, that he may acquire (I presume) 
the -CathSlic polish, I trust that Simplicius 
possesses more nerve than to be intimidated 
With'the irony.or overweening impertinence 
of any Catholic writer, and that undismayed 
h^wfll continue to point out the fallacies of 
the Romish religion, by which will be dis¬ 
cerned how inimical its principles are to atiy 
rational Civil government, and still more to 
a limited monarchy like our owp; a task 
which Simplicius seems so well able to per¬ 
form! A. B. who has analized the letter of 
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Simplicity > trod reiterated such parts of it os 
he found most convenient to combat, omit¬ 
ted however to repeat the oath which Sim¬ 
plicius informed us is taken by a Catholic 
hhhop at his consecration ; and which, as'it 
sgems, to me so unequivocally to describe 
the gloomy, the insidious, the persecuting 
cruel the Catholic pfofessors of the gos¬ 
pel, I roust request your indulgence to state 
at again; “ Jha bishop'shears in the most 
solemn manner possible, t!iat lie will from 
“.that hour forward, be Faithful and obe-, 

“ client to Saint Peter and to the Holy 
, “ Church of Rome, and to his Lord the 
“ Pope, and his successors'canonically en- 
“ tering: that the papacy of Rome,-the 
“ rides of the holy fathers, and the regalities 
“ of Saint Peter, he will keep, maintain, 

“ and defend against all nieft: that the 
“ rights, privileges, and authorities of the 
“ Romgn church, and tf the Pope, and of 
“ his successors, he will cause to be con- 
“ served, defended, augmented, and pro- 
“ moled, arid that heretics, schismatics, and 
* c rebels to the Holy Father, and his sucaes- 
“ set « he trill resist, and to his power fek- 
u secute.” Sir, A. B. informs us that he 
has not inquired into the correctness of the 
statement of the oath, and begs from his 
sileitee it may not be concluded to be au¬ 
thentic ; but can It Be for a moment cre¬ 
dited, that A, B. v?ho lias laboured with 
such assiduity to combat all the other parts 
of Simplicius's statement, should'not have 
ascertained whether so momentous a passage 
as that which contains the oath iu question, 
was or was not accurately given : but, When 
we look back to the former letters of A. B., 
and percere him so initiated Into rhe very 
" minutiae of the Romish Arcana, that it 
raises more than a doubt, whether he be not 
himself a functionary of the Catholic church; 
we cannbt so far indulge him, as to give the 
least credence to hi$ pretended want of in¬ 
formation; arrd Simplicius's statement of 
the oath must be taken at present as iirefra- 
• gably true : but I cannot pass over without 
a-few words the mode in which A.B. at-i 
terapts.to parry the blow which gimplicius 
has given'with this oath to the Catholic 
claims, and which to the merit Of the chari¬ 
table and humane, must, I imagine, effect 
their quietus,* He - says, he intends to com¬ 
pare the oath as stated by Simplicius/with 
f. that required from graduates in the English 
, Universities, and which # A". B. states will he- 
found < espial ly “ pregnant with the utmost 
possible HlibOrality; absurdity,'and cruelty.” 
(and here, by the bye, let me r/.k, whether 
it has the least''shade of probability, that 
A. fc.'who avows himself a Catholic, should 
be bettCr acquainted with'the oath required 
k from a graduate in an Engluh Uuivvisity, 
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than thsft required'from a hhliop in his owls 
church. 1 notice thi» to give a slight idea Of 
Catholic professions, protestations, and as¬ 
surances.) But, what if the English gra¬ 
duate's oath should be illiberal, absutd, and 
cruel y i# that an argument that we should 
add to it, more illiberality, mote absurdity, 
an’d .more cruelty: it might be a very fair 
argument to shew that there ought tef be 
some reformation in a graduates oath, hut 
. that such a reformation can be brought about 
* by adding error to tfror, and absurdity to ab¬ 
surdity; will require'more than Catholic 
ingenuity to establish, Now, Sir, let me 
ask whether in the face of such atfoath as 
Simplicity,has stated,* we can listen withotft 
indignation at Catholic professions; at as¬ 
surances that they have renounced the doc¬ 
trine of paramount power iTi the Pope, and 
the persecution 'of heretics; could we permit 
ourselves, credulous as we are even to a 
proverb, to he imposed upon with such as¬ 
surances (under like circumstances) frottt 
any men, mole peculiarly frtrn those wfcb 
have the advantage of indulgence for dissi¬ 
mulation ; and When those professions not 
only contradict their oaths, but the concur¬ 
rent practice and habits of the Catholics for 
ages.' Sir, as a right understanding of every 
subject is essentially necessary to the fail dis¬ 
cussion of it; and as the Catholic question is 
of all others the must important for an En¬ 
glishman’s consideration, and therefore, tlr* 
jnore necessary to bfe vdell undea stood ; .and 
as it is not improbable that when the sub¬ 
ject is considered in its true light, llieie wifi 
be found no disinterested Protestant pro¬ 
claiming him salt its supporter, it will be re¬ 
quisite clearly to comprehend the object df 
the Catholics. Sir, tlie Cathodes have 
brought forward their claims under roost 
artful disguises; Sometimes they are debatetl 
utidpr the head*-of Catholic Toleration ■; 
sometimes, as A.B. has spoken of them in 
his last letter, under the appellation of Li! e- 
rdL Toleration of the Catholics; and at other 
times we have our attention called to tliU 
propriety of Catholic Emancipation ; now, 
Sir, these various titles and appellations, arb 
all artificial disguises adopted to mislead the 
Protestant into a belief, that what the Catho¬ 
lics desire it is next to ir.humanity to ie~ 
fuse : but they do not in trnth conveyto (ho 
understanding thermal lest idea «f what life 
Catholics really aim at; as we shall imme/' 
diately perceive; when we consider the n«- 
, tur<jr of the Catholic claims as they must bo 
understood from the different appellations 
that have been given them.—-Tortolerate the 
Catholi: religion, can be in hair construe-* 
tioh; nothing ijnVe than t«j -permit the exef- 
qse of. it; atid-a liberal (olcvatipj, if it 
[ mean at y thing, can mean no more titan 
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that the Catholic shoulti he per raided amusement qfstime thousand orthodox pfa* ' 
to follow his religion without any inter- Jess'ors of ike mekCixs of otir Redeemer.’ 
position, from the stat<v-b«t that toleration But, Mr. Cobbett, it is tinryj we should remove ^ 
they enjoy already to the fullest extent--no these disguise^, , and tell our protestant » 
pains, rto penalties, no restrictive laws, -countrymen that the catholic aim is to be- 
forbid the catholic to worship his Maker come legislators; to become our lawgivers; 
in such mariner as the holy forms of his and, if that were to be allowed, what would 
religion, or the philosophy of his own mind be the more than probable consequence j 
may dictate ; and that too with all the en- would it not be iftore than probahj* that’ 
lightened concomtiant excellencies, oHight- the catholic lawgiver, rooted in all we pre¬ 
en candles, masses, holy water,, groans, jadices of his rlligion, • shouljl endeavour 
absolution, and auricular confessions; so to introduce itS attendant excellencies and 
far then as religion requires; the catholic" fvibelliskments9 Is it fiat natural that he ••• 
is tolerated, and liberally tolerated; but should.endeavour to pass a .law, authorizing 
when he insists on the temporal power of English catholic bishops (for those we shall . 
the pope; when he requites our civil certainly have) to fulminate bulls ex cathe- 
magistrate* to listen to any interference*of dra; to give us an act of parliament enacting 
*uch a nature, that is certainly a tolera- the exercise of auricular confession i» the 
tion (if it can be distorted into such a term) cabinet of the monarch ; and possibly another 
to which a British protestant can, I appre- appropriating inclusively Salisbury-plain, and 
bend, never yield while one ray of wisdom Smithfield-market for that delicious repast, 
is left him. He revolts, and rationally so, an auto-de-fe; and that all the liberal poli« 
at the idea of the rich murtherer resisting cy of our revered Queen Mary would again 
the just visitation of the laws, by appear- be revived fo our great satisfaction and 
dug clothed vi the holy vestment of a dis- quiet. If there be any so disgusted with our 
pensation, which his wealth has enabled constitution, and religion, as establishedat the 
him to purchase from some venal successor revolution, that the introduction of catholic 
of Saint Peter.—As to catholic emqncipa- power is to them a thing desirable; if they 
tion—that implies p release from the chains wish tomakecatholicslegislators, catholicsthe 
of slavery; but is the catholic in bondage? king's advisers, catholics commanders of our 
How deet ptious then is such a term! that army and navy, let me ask the men "who 
the catholic is liberally tolerated no man can so think and feel upon what principle the 
contradict; that he is permitted even to cal holies should be Excluded from the 
exert a criminal zeal for conversion with throne? Sir, the supporters of the catho- 
impunity, it has been, and probably for lie measures, conscious that the wantonly ha- . 
some time may be, the misfortune of many z.rding the peace of the ‘Country, and the 
families to testify. Instances are not un- safety of the constitution, would meet with 
frequent where English humanity has rocei- repulse from the least sagacious amongst us, 
ved .into, its family somtf' catholic tutor, have artfully introduced the plea of necessity; 
whose urgent solicitations have gained him and we are asked, \yhether, in the present 
the office, and whose only gratitude for situation of affairs, it is not important that " 
years of kindness and benevolence, has four millions of bis majesty's subjects should 
been the surreptitious conversion of thq be united with the rest in defence of tire 
children of his benefactors from the pro-' country; Sir, in answer to this, I would de- 
testant to the catholic faith. This ingrati- mand, whether the freedom of religion, of ' 
tude, this dishonourable return for acctynu- trade, life, properly, wife,'and children, 
lated acts of kindness, (much to be lamented) have not been ever, held as stimuli—in the 
is permitted with impunity; and the breast of a Christian,powerful enough to in- ■ 
catholic ingrato, having thus disturbed tlupe him, v/ith hand and heart, to resist the 
the peace of one family, is allowed to encroachments of an invader. If tjiere be 

act his insidious deceptions in that of ano- any persons. Sir, whom these things cannot 

ther .> But what, let me ask, is the condition rouse in defence ef their country, can we 

of a protestation a catholic country; wliat> be so crddulous as to believe that the mere 

was his condition when the Romish power possibility of four persons, ic the class of 

was at its zenith, and catholic incense visi- fpur'millions to which tire catholic belongs, 

■ted the heaveus from the altars of almost becoming members of parliament, or oni- 

every civilized country in Europe ? Why, the -cers“of the staff, is likely to pnoduce any 

pobr protestant who ventured even- in silent better effect on constitutions so phlegmatic. ’ 

seclusion to adore his Creator with humility. We have only to mention the proposition t» 

was ferrefed out by those* miscreants called shew its fallacy,-and to be aware of thelat* 

• the inquisitors of the holy faith, and roasted ter, to avoid the delusion it vs intended to 

probably at an auto-de-fe, to the great produce. —Anti-Ca.lhoi.tcus. 
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“ 'ITiat elections of members to serve in parliament ought to be free."——B ill or Rights. 



to ,TIJE 

RT. l?ON. SPENCER PERCEVAL. 


Letter I. 

• * . • 

Vpon the “ Appeal to the Feople,” the 

“ alligations under which the Crown is 

held," and upon the “ Danger to the 

Church." 

‘ Sir, - As the series of Setters, of 

which this is the first, may, probably, ex¬ 
tend to a considerable lengfli, I tifink it 
right to say, by way of preface, a few 
worthy as to tlie light’, in which 1 view the 
person, to wliom they are, or will be, ad¬ 
dressed.- As far as relates* to private cha¬ 

racter, which always ought to be duly con¬ 
sidered when we are estimating the worth • 
of public men, lean, nf course, possess no 
other knowledge of you than that which has 
reached me from mere report; but, it is 
generally believed, that, as to all the con¬ 
cerns and relationships of private life, it 
would he difficult .Jo find a better man than 
yourself; and, in this belief, I* sincerely 
join. As to public concerns, as there re¬ 
quires but very little more, in a minister, , 
(for you are now ,tlie minister) ,of this 
country, than strict honesty, a clear under- j 
standing, common powers of convincing 
others, industry such as is necessary in com¬ 
mon life, love of country, and resolution to 
do that which the constitution demands, I 
should have no doubt of your being fit for 
the situation, were I not 3fraid, that tlitf * 
lures of ambition and your want of intrinsic 
political weight, may possibly drag you 
along, step by step, in the paths vyheiciu 
your predecessors, for twenty-three years 
past, have invariably trodden. That you 
would not voluntarily join in fhose deods of 
corruption^ which are such a disgrace to the 
government and the country, and which 
have, at last, brought the latter t*> the brink 
of ruin, political as well as pecuniary, I be-* 
lieve ; but, Vhen a man has once staked his 
fortune upon the maintenance of any prinei- 
cle or any party, and particularly if lu^has 
persuaded himself that to maintain the same 
is for the public good, he is very apt to yield 
to-the solicitations of those by whom he is 
surrounded, and, when th*e necessity occurs, 
to regard the end as sanctifying the means. 
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I do not believe, that, for the love' of the 
thing, you, would wish to sSe your country 
bent down under an inexorable tyranny; 
but, I may thiifk, and I do t^iuk, that yon 
are too much of the opinion, that fear, and 
I not love, is the principle by which we are 
i to be governed, and, of course* that your 
j reliance, for the maintenance of the govern- 
! mg powers, is much more upon coercive 
I than persuasive means. I believe, that 
(self-interest out of the “question), you are 
extremely anxious for the preservation of 
the independence of your country; but 
I may fear, and 1 do fear, that, in the 
struggle for preserving youf pcftver, the 
means of effecting this greatest of all publie 
objects‘will be frequently overlooked, or ne¬ 
glected. Having thus. Sir, frankly stated 
m» sincere opinion of you, give me leave t® 
add, that, as to myself, however erroneous 
any of my notions may be, theic is not, in 
the whole kingdom, a man who would go 
farther than I would go to aid in the pieser- 
vation of the throne, as established by the 
constitution *of our country ; that I wish for 
r.o innovation, and tliat I hold in abhorrenc* 
every species of popular outrage; but that, 
at the same time, it is with a heart-burning 
hardly to be described, that I see myself, or 
| any of my countrymen, deprived, no matter 
J how, of any of those liberties, which our 
forefathers enjoyed. Tome it appears evi¬ 
dent, that a dreadful storm is gathering over 
our country. The elements, which have 
been for years* collcc i'vg, seem now to be 
upon the eve of producing their combined 
effect. Of precisely what nature this effect 
maybe, no man can tell; who amongst us 
may sun ive it, it would be presumptuous 
even to guess ; and, therefore, I am anxious, 
that, when the war of faction shall have been 
drow ned in the tenifie contests of which it 
is the mere forerunner, it shall, by some 
one or other, be said stf me, iliat if my 
voice had been heard in time, the cala¬ 
mities of England would have been pre¬ 
vented. . 

With this motive, principally, it is, that 
I now address you upon too or three impor¬ 
tant subjects connected with the dissolution 
of parliament; and first upon the,“ appeal," 
which is said to hate now been made to the 
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people.-The Lords Commissioners, in “ representation in them; they have no 

the speech, which they recently delivered to “ share nor substance in the general interests 

both Houses in the king's name, and by his j *• of the country; and they have in fact no 

“ stake for which to appoint their guardians 
“ in the popular assembly. The influence 
“ of the Treasury-in some boroughs is con- 
“ tested, not by the electors of those bo- 
“ roughs, but by some one or other p^vi'vr- 
“ leels, that, in resoiting to thi-measure, " ful man, who assumes or pretcii<ft'to an 

“ he, at on*e ilfmainiratei in the, most “ hereditary property of what ought only 

" unequivocal manner, his ovftn conscieu- “ to be the rights and privileges of the, 

•" tious persuasion of the rectitude of those '' electors. There are hardly any men in 
“ motives, upon which he has acted; and “ the borough vvl.o have a .right to vote,* 

“ affords to his. people the best opportunity " and they are the: subjects and slaves of the 

“ of testifying their determination to sup- “ person who claims the property of the 

“ port him in every exefeiss of the prero- “ borough, and who, in tact, makes the 

" gatives of his crown, which is conforms- “ return. Another set of boroughs and 

“ ble to the sacred obligations under which t£ to.vns, in the lofty possession of English 

“ they are held, 'and conducive to the wel- “ freedom, claims to themselves the light 

“ fare of the kingdom, and to the secuiity “ of bringing their votes to maikct. They 

" of the constitution.”-Hare, Sir, are 1 “ have no other market, no other property, 

i two positions clearly implied; first, that the “ and no other stake m the countiy, than 

wishes of thi people are, or ought to be, j " the price wj.iich they procure for their 

consulted in the pa-sing of laws; and, se- j votes.”-Was this a tine description, 

cond, that there arc certain obligations, or c Sir, ot was it a false one ? .And when, in 
conditions, under which the prerogatives of the same speech, Mr. Pitt represented the 
the crown are held. Of the latter I shall j House of Commons as “ the mere tool pf 
speak hereafter, whep I have inquired Low \ “ the ministers of the day,” was he guilty 

far the measure here spoken of can, with 1 of factious falsehood; or, did lie ultci the 
tiuth, be called “ a recurrence,” or appeal, j sentiments of a man, as yet uncorrupicd*) as 
“ to the sense of the people." j yet feeling for the liberties and human of 

It will not be denied, that, in tills way, - the country, as yet unhccustom, .1 to tits - 
at least, the sense of the people ran be ex- guise the tiuth ? Jf, however, he did, im¬ 
press d only m (heir fr8e and unbiassed votes ^ on this occasion? speak the truth, how can 
t ir UK ii-bei, tu seiv.: in the next parliament ; 1 a dissolution of the parliament be, with 
for, as to any mere popular cry, that nwver j sincerely, called an appeal to the sense of the 

can be coiisideied as marl: if thi ir opinion, | people? 

and, indeed, it is well knov.hi, that no ap- I shall be told, perhaps, that Mr. Pitt 
peal of that sort can be, in so. h a in-inner e/terwants changed I14-. opinion. With re¬ 
made. In order, therefore, to tonn mi '-c- g„. to the subject of bis motion, w ; th re- 

curate opinion upon the point, whether to garti to the necessity >f a 7 cfin in, he might 

dissolve tiie parliament, arfd to call a new „ < iinnge his opinion ; but, with regard to-the 
one, he, \i\ reality, to appeal to the sense ‘‘slate of the representation, the nullity of the 

of the people, we must endeavour to asu r- j peoph voice ; upon that we can admit of 

tain whixt number of the new members v\-ill j no change, without throwing* upon lnm a 
be, or, indeed, can be, retur cd by the : ‘charge of wilful falsehood. He spoke of 
unfettered will, the unbiassed totes, of the , fajas, upon which be had lull information, 
people, or more properly speaking, of that ; and, either die asserted what was false, or 
now small proportion of the people, who i the state of the representation was vyhat he 
have nominally the fight of voting at elec- described ft; and this, indeed. Ire never did, 
tions for members of parliament. Mr Pitt, j as far as 1 recollect, ever attempt to deny, 
in a speech, mail* on the 7th of May, 1782, *) When steps were taken, at a subsequent 
in the House of Commons, in support of a periocj, by other persons, some in parlia- 
metion, made by himself for reforming that menUmd" sonic out of parliament, to effect 
House, gave the following description of the the object of his motion of 1782 , he did, 

then state of tha representation.-“ It is infledd, revile the nlovers as Jacobins, Le- 

“ perfectly understood, that there are some vellers, and Traitors; he asserted, that the 

** borough^ absolutely governed by the time was unfit for a reform ; and he had.re- 

' " Treasury, and others totally possessed by course to all his*meansof terrifying the na- 

“ them* It requires no experience to say, tion with the prospect of a bloody revoht- 

" that such boroughs have no one quality of tion; but, though backed as lie was, lie 


express command, state, “ that Ks Maj ’sty 
" is anxious to recur to the sense of the 
“ people, while the events, which have ic- 
“ ceutly taken place, are yet fresh in their 
“ recollection and, tli.it “ Ins* M 1 testy 1 
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never did, that I could discover, make any 
recantation ac to the facte, which he had 
- stated at the before-mentioned period, when 
he used his exertions out of parliament, as 
Well as in parliament for effecting a reform. 
Upon which subject I must beg your permis¬ 
sion to enlarge a little ; for it is quite proper, 
that the people of England should remem¬ 
ber the deeds of a man, whose debts they 
have bV;n obliged to .p<y, and for the real- 
ing of a monument to’ the,memory of whom 

they are now to be taxed.-It will not 

.soon be forgotteM, that, in 179 -L a st * te 
prosecution, "Mr. Pitt being then minister, 
was carried on by the then attorney-general, 
who is now lord chancellor, against Mr. 
Horne Tooke and others, who belonged to 
what was called the London Corresponding 
Society. The charge was that of high-trea¬ 
son, death was, ot course, llie meditated 
punishment. Yet, Sir, it cleaily appeared, 
that tl*e acts, and the* views as far as could 
be proved, of this sheiety, were exactly si¬ 
milar to those of a society formed in 1782, 
to which society Mr. Pitt himself belonged, 
and in which society lie co-operated with 
this very Mr. Horne Tooke. When, upon 
tins memorable trial for high treason, Mr, 
Pitt was called upon to say what passed in 
17 ts 2 , his recollection, as in the case of the 
money lent to Boyd .and Benfield, appeared 
to he remarkably iqjperfect. He did, how¬ 
ever, not deny his own hand-writihg when 
it was shown to him ; and, t when the fact 
had been proved by others, he mid acknow¬ 
ledge, that, at the petiod referred .to, he 
joined in recommending, that an appeal 
should be made to the people, a-,.1 their 
sense collected, by parishes, or smaller dis¬ 
tricts, with a view of* effecting a reform in 
the House of Commons. The attorney-ge¬ 
neral, by a cross-examination, gave Mr, 
Pitt an opportunity of saying, that he never. 
had approved of any “ njfi/iatcd societies;” 
but, that there was no essential difference 
between the proceedings of the Correspond- • 
ing Society and those without which the 
sense of the people in flieis .parishes, or 
smaller districts, was to be collected, mast, 

I thinks apgear evident to every unpreju¬ 
diced mind. All the difference that could 
possibly be discovered was in the tunes ; and 
this must have been matter of opinion, Mr. 
Pitt might thiTik, that what was-'' absoJute- 
" ly necessary to the safety of the nation,” 
when he was out of office, in 1/82, wpujd 
•haVe been 3angerous to the nation, when he 
wgs in office in 1/94; but, Mr. Tooke and 
his associates might think the contrary; they 
might still retain their former opinions upon 
the subject; and, surely, to endeavour to 
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give effect to those opinions Was not; by any 
body, and least of all by Mr. Pitt, to b® 
imputed to theifi as a crime worthy of 
death ? To the length of this digression I 
will only add a, remark, that Mr. Wilber- 
force, was, in 1792, and about that time, 
one of the most zealous amongst those who 
.sought a reform in the representation, as 
will appear more fully, when, upon a. future 
occasion, I shall take an opportunity of re¬ 
ferring to yhe papers of Mr. Wyvill and 
others, who united their exertions to those, 
of Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Hitt. 

The political party opposed to Mr. Pitt, 
and, as w'e have seen, opposed to Jiira mere* 
Jy as the possessor ,of that power and those 
emoluments which they wish&d to possess, 
have, at various times, given us their opinion 
upon the state of the representation, a reform 
in which they have constantly represented as 
a measure, without the adoption of which, 
no combination of talents, or events, could 
possibly produce any real and permanent be¬ 
nefit to the. country. Of their abandon¬ 
ment of .their principles ; of'their remaining 
a year in power without any attempt to ef¬ 
fect this great purpose; of their language, 
which all along implied, that no refoun, of 
ihe sort we are speaking of, was necessary ; 
of the doctrine of their avowed advocates, 
who have asserted, that, for the House of 
Commons to be really independent of the 
crown is mere theory , and not ai ail conform¬ 
able to the practice of the < ‘institution in it» 
• healthful state ; of their pioccedings, dorm ' 
the election of 1800 , specimens of which 
have been brought to light in the cases of 
Westminster a*id Hampshire : of these it is 
quite unnecessary forme to say anything 
More than merely what is sufficient to call 
them to mind. Nor will 1 make ^particular 
reference to any.of their opinions ’relative to 
‘the necessity oi # a reform in the House of 
Commons. I will confine myself to the 
statement of facts, upon which they ground¬ 
ed their motions for a reform, which state¬ 
ment was, it was understood, drawn up by- 
Mr. Erakine and Mr. Giey, which they offer¬ 
ed to prove at the bar of the House, and 
which was expressed in the following words : 
“ That seventy-one peers and the treasury 
nominated seventy members of the Mouse 
“ of Commons and proalfed the return of 
" seventy-seven ; that ninety-one common- 
" ers nominated eighty-two, and procured the 
" return of fifty-seven : so that, together, 
“ one hundred and sixty-two persons return- 
" ed three hundred and six of the members. 
" Besides whiclT, twenty-eight? members 
" were returned by compromises, and seven* 
“ teen boroughs, not containing ona hundted 
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“ and fifty voters each, returned twenty-one 
members; those members together ma- 
“ king a majority of one hundred and ninety- 
u seven votes in the House.” 

Now, Sir, whether the introduction of a 
hundred Irish members, the patronage of 
many of the boroughs they are returned for 
having been actually purchased by law, and 
with taxes raised upon the people ; whether 
this alteration has produced an improvement 
in the state of the representation ; whether 
an improvement has been produced by any 
other means-; whether the open and public 
conversation about the proprietorship of 
boroughs j whether the numerous advertise¬ 
ments, for the sale ancj purchase of seats, 
which we daily read in the public prints, and 
for the publishing of which no man is ever 
called in question by the House of Com¬ 
mons, or by anybody else ; whether any or 
all of these amount to a sign of improvement 
in the representation, since the time, that 
Mr. Pitt and Lord Howick gave the descrip¬ 
tions that I* have above faithfully quoted; 
and, indeed, * whether their descriptions 
were true, or false : these are questions* 
which 1 leave you, in your conscience, to 
answer. But, if those descriptions *vere 
true, and if no improvement in the state of 
.the representation has taken place since 
those descriptions were given, I put it to 
your sincerity to say, whether, by dissolving 
a House of Commons and calling a new 
one, an appeal is realjy mado‘“ to the sense 
of the people.." I put it to your justice,; 
whether men ought to be reviled, and pu¬ 
nished, as traitors, or seditious libellers be¬ 
cause they are discontented, under such a 
state iff tliifigs : because they wish for, and 
seek, an improvement in the representa¬ 
tion ; because, in short, adhering to the 
principles of that constitutjpn, for the sake 
of which they are called upon to shed their* 
-blood, they desire that a dissolution of the 
parliament should, to use the words of the 
Speech, be a “ iccurrence to the sense of 
“ the people?" And, 1 put it to your rea¬ 
son, whether the upholding of such a state 
of things, and whether such revilings and 
punishings, be the likely means of calling 
forth the zeal of the people, if need shall 
Jbe, in defence of the government ? 

1 am aware, *that there are those, who* 
hold the opinion, that the less weight the 
.people have, the better it 19 ; but. Sir, this 
is a question, which is totally, set aside by 
the speech, which you and your colleagues 
have advised the.king to order to be made 
p on this occasion ; for, in that speech, as 
.was before observed, yon declare, in as clear 
* m ac iter as possible, that <f the sense qf the 
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“ people" oughf not only to have some 
weight in.the passing of laws, but in regu¬ 
lating the conduct of the king and his ser¬ 
vants ; you challenge, therefore, an inqui¬ 
ry, as to whether the dissolution of th# 
House of Commons aud the calling of a 
new one, be really mi appeal to the free-and 
unbiassed voice of the people; and, if the 
result of that inquiry be a decided and in¬ 
controvertible negative to the proposition, it 
will remain for you, in some str.l moment 
, of your life, to ask yourself bow we ought 
to qualify the profession* contained in the 
Speech. 

The second topic upon which I think it 
useful, at this time, to address you, is sug¬ 
gested by that part of the Speech, wherein 
the king, by the advice, of course, of you 
and your colleagues, speaks of the “ ol/iya- 
“ lions under which the prerogatives of "the 
“ crown are held;" that is to say, under 
which the crown itself is held; for, take 
away the prerogatives,*and the crown is a 
thing to be estimated by the physical weight, 
and the nature, of the materials, of which 
it is composed. And here. Sir, believe 
me, when I say, that I am one of those, 
who would by no means wish to see dimi¬ 
nished any of the justly exercised preroga¬ 
tives of the king. Bolingbroke observes, 
and with great truth, that the real liberty of 
the people is in as muesli less danger from 
pn'xigative than from influence, as an open 
assailant is less dangerous than a secret assas¬ 
sin. When the Kings of England exerted fre¬ 
quently, and boldly,.their dift'eient preio- 
gatives, we see that they were sometimes 
guilty of acts of injustice, and even of ty¬ 
ranny ; but, we see also, that they had to 
deal with a boldly resisting House of Com - . 
snorts, and the final consequence invariably 
was, the asserting and establishing of the 
, rights of the people. The Whigs, after 
they obtained a complete mastery over the 
king and the kingdom, introduced a new 
■ system, of which system, "alas i we now 
feel the effects. 

• Of the obligations, under which the crown 
is <held, we have, in varying phraseology, 
heard much, from different descriptions of 
men, since the agitation of the" question re¬ 
specting the catholics.The course of reasoning 
with all of them is this: “ That the placing 
“ of the crown upon the heads of His'Ma- 
“ jesty’s illustrious family was, at the time, 
* c t apd has been aqd will be, in its conse- 
” quences, the greatest of national blessings? 
“ that the only principles which produced 
“ that inestimable blessing were, the main- 
tenance of * the predominance of the 
“ Church of England, as by law: establish*}! 
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“ and the preventing of efery thing tending 
" to re exalt the Roman Catholic Church; 

,e that Lord Ho wick’s bill would have tend- 
“ ed to re-exalt the Roman Catholic Church, 

“ and would thereby have sapped the pre- 
" dominance of the Church of England; 

“ and, therefore, that Lord Howick’s bill 
“ was contrary to t^ie principles, which 
“ placed the crown upon the heads of His 
" Maij^Wy’s illustrioijs ^family ;" a conclu¬ 
sion perfectly correct, atjd indeed self evi¬ 
dent, if we admit the premises; but, ex* 
•cept -as far as is contained in the first propo¬ 
sition, (with which I presume not to meddle) 
all those premises 1 think that even I am 
able to disprove. But, before 1 proceed far¬ 
ther, lei me put in my protest against the 
imputation of having, now that the minis¬ 
ters are out of place, become $ supporter of 
them, and that, too, as some perso; s might 
say, merely because (Jtey are opposed to the 
servants of the King, who, in the modern 
style, are called the government. I am not, 
and never shall be, a support** either of them 
o>r their bill. To support the one, indeed, 
is to attack the other; for, they tvilhdiew* 
the bill, and therein pronounced a condemna¬ 
tion, either of thebili or of themselves. I have, 
for the reasons which I have more than once 
stated, always regarded the bill as likely to 
produce, neither immediately nor remotely, 
any harm or any ,good. I rejoice, for the 
reasons that I have before stated, that your 
predecessors were turned oyt of office ; hut. 
it by no means follows, that I am to join in • 
aery, which, apparently, for no other pur 
pose than that of public delusion, has been 
set. up against the measure which was the 
cause, or pretended cause, of their dismis 
sion. Them I accusecl (the Whigs, I mean) 
of public delusion; and, from whatever quar¬ 
tet: it may come, my hatred of the thing is 
always the same. • ' 

Coming now to the proposed discussion, who 
that was a sjranger to our laws and history, 
would not, upon hearing the language ot tlifc 
Speech, and of (he divers addresses to the 
King, recently delivered, kpagine, that, 
when t lie crown of this kingdom was tTans- 
ferret? froyi the Stuarts to tlfe Guelphs, 
the sole condition with the latter was, that 
they should suffer no relaxation* in the then, 
existing laws relating to the Roman Catho¬ 
lics ? To near these addresses, arid, in 
deed, to bear the language of all those that 
opposed Jhe late ministry, or that imeisd to 
support the present ministry, who would not 
suppose, that the revolution in the reign of 
jAmes II., was produced by a dispute about 
religion solely; and, that the crown was 
transferred to the present family merely for 


the sake of preventing the return of papa^ 
power or influence ? Yet, Sir, nothing can 
be further from the truth. Popish bigotry . 
was only a part, and a very small part, of 
the objections wfcich the people of Fngland 
had to that king, who was a wilful, obsti¬ 
nate tyrant, without the cunning, which some 
tyrants, of more inveterate baseness, have, 
to disguise their rapacity and their cruelty. 

T hat he was a real bigot, and no hypocrite, 
there* can belittle doubt; and, the nation 
would have done well in getting rid of him,, 
if he had had no’other fault; for he was be¬ 
ginning to crowd his court and the country 
with greedy foreigners, under tljje name of 
.priests, and, unde/ whatever name they 
might come, they were, and* in all cases 
must be, a grievous curse to any nation. 
But, that his crimes we ye not confined to 
tyranny in religious matters, will manifestly 
appear from the following list of them as re¬ 
corded in that famous act of parliament, 
which was passed in the firs^ ye^r of th« 
reign of WjHinm and Mary, and which is 
commoply called the Bill of Rights. 

“ Whereas the late King James the Se- 
” cond, by the Assistance of divers evil 
“ Counsellors, Judges, and Ministers cm- 
“ ploved by him. duf endeavour to subvert 
“ and extirpate the Protestant Religion, and 
“ the Law* and Li! erties ofthii Kingdom. 

“ I. By assuming and exercising a Power 
“ of dispensing with and suspending of 
“ Lairs, and the Execution of Laws, with- 
“ out Consent of Pailiament. 

“ II. By committing and prosecuting 
“ divers worthy Prelates, for liumblv pe- 
“ litioning t« be excused from concurring 
“ to the said assumed Power. 

“ III. By issuing and causing to be executed 
“ a Commission under the Cre^t Seal for 
“ erecting a Court, called, the Court of 
“ Commissioners for Ecclesiastical Causes. 

“ IV. By Levying Money for and to the 
“ Use of the Crown, by Pretence of Prero- 
“* gative, for other Time and in other Man- 
“ rier, than the same was granted by Par- 
“ tinvrent. 

“ V. By raising and keeping a Standing 
“ Army within this •Kingdom in Time ot 
“ Peace, without Consent of Parliament, 

“ and quartering Soldiers contrary to Law. 

“ VI. By causing several good Subjects, 

“ being Protestants, to be disarmed, at the 

same time when Papists were both armed 
“ and employed contrary to Law. 

“ VII. BY VIOLAflNG THBFREE- 
“ DOM OF ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
“ TO SERVE*)N PARLIAMENT. 

“ VIII. By Prosecutions in lift; Court«of 
“ Kings Bench, for Ma’.ters and Causes. 
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“ cognizable only in Parliament; and by 

divers other arbitrary and illegal Cources. 

“ IX. And whereas of® late years, par- 
“ tial, corrupt, and unqualified persons, 
,c have been returned and'served on Junes 
“ and Tunis, and particularly divers Jurors 
“ in Trials for High Treason, vv-hieh were 
“ not Freeholders. 

“ X.. And excessive Bail hath been re- 
f( quired of Persons committed in criminal 
“ eases, to elude the Benefit of the Laws 
*“ made for the Liberty of t{le Subjects. 

“ XI. And excessive fines have been im- 
“ posed ; and illegal and cruel punishments 
ce have bean inflicted. 

“ XII. And several Grants and Promises 
“ made of Fines and Forfeitures, before 
“ any Conviction or Judgment against the 
<i p erS ons, upon whom the same were to be 
“ levied. 

“ All which are utterly and directly con- 
“ trary to the krown Laws and Statutes, 
“ and Ft^edom of this Realm.” 

Such, Sir, wtye the crimes of James II. 
Whether, in any other reign, laws have 
been dispensed with, or suspended ; whe¬ 
ther, in any other reign, money have been 
levied, or expended (which is exactly the 
same thing) for other purposes than those 
for which it was granted; whether the 
freedom of elections of members to serve in 
parliament has, no matter how, been vio¬ 
lated j whether there have beep any packed 
juries, especially lor the trial of those who 
were charged with crimes connected with 
politics; whether the laws for the protec¬ 
tion of personal liberty have been eluded, 
and met,} kept in prison for years without 
any trial, from first to last whether fines 
and forfeitures have been held out as in¬ 
ducements = to every man to betray and to 
swear against his neighbour ^whether those 
things have taken place in acty other reign, 
1 must leave you, who are, of course, better 
acquainted with such matters than I am, 
to §ay; but, l think, it must be allowed, 
t taf, \vhen we see that they existed in (he 
reign of James 11., we need seek lor no other 
cause of his being driven from his throne. 
That he was a bigot, and that the church, 
io soon after the days of popery, were justly 
alarmed, is true ; ,-but, that his other crimes 
were of a much greater magnitude, we need 
only re itl the list of them to be satisfied. 
And, as to the declai atio/i of rights, which 
follow the above list of crimes, 1 not a single 
•word do they contain upon the subject of 
religion. t 

“ I. That the pretended Power of sus- 
*" pending of Laws, or the Execution of 
< Laws, by regal ^.uthoiity, without CQD- 

sent of Parli.myjut, is illegal. , 


ft II That the pretended Power of dis- 
” pensing with Laws, or the Execution 1 of 
“ Laws, by regal Authority; as it hath been 
“ assumed and exerthedof late, is illegal. 

“ III. That the Commission for erecting 
“ the late Court of Commissioners for Ec- 
“ cle.dastical Causes, and all other Comims- 
“ sions and Courts of hke Nature, are illegal 
“ and pernicious. 

“ JV. That levying Money for ci to the 
“ Use of the Crown, by Pretence of Prero- 
H gative, without Grant of Parliament, for 
“ longer Time, or in otlfer Manner than 
“ the same is or shall be granted, is il- 
“ legal. 

“ V. That it is the Right of the Snb- 
“ jects to petition the King, and all Com- 
“ milments and Prosecutions for such peti- 
“ tionhig are illegal. 

“ VI. That the raising or keeping a 
” Standing Army within the Kingdom in 

time of Peace, unlessjt be with consent of 
“ Parliament is against law. 

“ VII. That the Subjects which are 
“ Protestants, may have Arms for thefr 
“ Defence suitable to their Conditions, and 
“ as allowed bv Law. 

” VIII. That Elections of Members of 
" Parliament ought to be free. 

“ IX. That the Freedom of Speech, and 
“ Debates or Proceedings in Parliament, 

“ ought not to be impeached or questioned 
“ in any Court or Place out of Parliament. 

“ X. That excessive bail ought not to 
' “ be required, nor excessive Fines imposed ; 

" nor f’tuel and unusbal Punishments in- 
“ flicted. 

“ XL That Jurors ought to be duly im- 
“ panelled and returned, and Jurors which 
“ pass sentence upon Men in Trials for 
“ High Treason ought to be Freeholders. 

“ XII. That all Grants and Promises of 
tf Fines and Forfieituies of particular Persons 
“ before Conviction are illegal and void. 

“ XIII. And that for Redress of all 

Grievances, and for amending, strength- 
“ ening, and preserving of the Laws, 
“ ‘Parliaments'bught to be held frequently.” 

These, Sir, were the principles, which 
produced the revolution of lfiSS ; and, 
though the maintenance of the protestant 
. established church makes a part of them, it 
is, as I said before, a very '^considerable 
part. ‘The people of England saw, that* 
unlesss they overset the power of James II, 
they must become Slaves, and, therefore, 
they drove him, and most justly, from the 
throne. Whether they acted wisely as to 
the appointing of Lis successor, isa question 
which 1 pretend not to discuss. 

Out of these principles grew the Jet of' 
StUlcfnent, as it is usually called, which 
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was passed in the second,year ol tha reign 
of Wn) am and Mary, and which was oc¬ 
casioned by the prospect of a total want of 
heirs to the crown trotn either Queen Mary 
or the Princess Anne* afterwards Queen 
Anne. By this act, which is entitled an 
act,for limiting the crown, it was placed up¬ 
on the heads of his Majesty’s family ; and, 
let. us see, therefore, nvhat were the princi¬ 
ples bjLwh'ch u was so placed, and what 
were^fce^onditkms, *ai*l “ obligations," to 
use the word of the Spdbch, under which 
it was to be held. Let us see if there was 
‘any obligation, either expressed or implied, 
that no relaxation should, thereafter, take 
place, under any circumstances whatever, 
in the laws and regulations relative, to the 
Roman Catholics ; but first, let us fix well 
in our memory, that the act we aie about to 
quote, was, “ an act for the further iirnita- 
“ lion of the crown, and letter sterling the 
“ rights and tilerties’tf thesubject," saying, 
in its title at least, rwot a single word about 
eilbei the protestant or the jjopish religion. 
This act, alter providing, that the king, or 
queen, mlulury, should lake, the coronation, 
oath, as prescribed by a former nc' of par¬ 
liament, ot which oath l shall speak bv-aml- 
bv, n proceeds to make the following fur¬ 
ther pi ovisums for “ securing the religion, 
“•laws, ana liberties of the kingdom." 

“ That whosoever shall hereafter come 
“ to the Possession of this Cutv/n, shall 
“ join in Communion with ihe Church of 
“ Engl >nd, as by Law established 

“ That in case the Crown and Imperial 
“ Dignity of this ’Realm shall heieafter 
“ come to any Person, not be ng a Native 
*' of this Kingdom of England, this Nation 

he wit obliged to iffigage in am/ IVar for 
“ the Defeat e of an// Dominions or Territa- 
“ nes which do not belong to the Crown of 
“■England, without the consent of Pw lia - » 
“ went. 

*• That after the said Limitation shall take 
“ effect as aforesaid, no Person horn out oj 
“ the Kingdoms of England, Scotland, or 
“ Ireland, or the Dominions thereunto fe- 
“ longing (although he he nntvralixyl or 
“ nKyle a lf-nhen, except such t as are horn 
“ of English Parents) shall le capable to he 
“ of the Pricy Council, or a ember of 
“ either House of Parliament, or to enjoy • 
“ ANY OFFICE OR PLACE OFTRUST, 
" EITHER CIVIL OR MILITARY, or 
“ to have any Grant of Lands Tenements 
“ or Hereditaments frSm the Crown, fb Him- 
“ self or to any other or others in Trust for 
*' him. 

“ THAT NO PERSON WHO HAS 
“ AN OFFICE OR PLACE OF PROldT 


“ UNDER THE KiNG, OR RECEIVES 
“ A PENSION FROM THE CROWN, 

“ SHALL BE CAPABLE OF SERVING 
“ AS A MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF 
“ COMMONS^ 

“ And whereas the Laws of England are 
“ the Birthright of the People thereof, all 
“ the Kings and Queens, who shall ascend 

the Ihroneof this Reglm, ought to ad- 
“ minister the Government of the smneac- 
“ circling to the said Laws, and all their 
“ Officers‘and Ministers ouglit to serWs 
“ them res[iecti*ely according to the same. ”* 

These, 'Sir, were the principles winch 
placed the crown upon the beads of his 
Majesty’s family; and here, and no where 
‘else, am we to look for the obligations 
under which, as it is said in the speech, the 
crown is held. It is true, that one of these 
obligations is,* that the *king shall join in 
communion with the church of England ; 
but no obligation is there expressed} no 
obligation is there implied, that the king 
shall refuse his assent to any kw for better¬ 
ing the condition of his Rowan Catholic sub¬ 
jects—*—You will see. Sir, that I have 
distinguished certain parts of this quotation 
by italic characters; and I ask. you, whe¬ 
ther this nation has noj been obliged to en¬ 
gage in wars for the defence of dominions 
ic/iii/i do not belong to the crown of England, 
without the pi ecious consent (for any other 
consent is absurd) of even modern ptrli.i- 
ments ? I a»k you, whether foreigners ha^e 
not I ecu suffered to Jill offiees of trust, and of 
emolument, civil ana military 9 I ask yon, 
whether no peison u'lw has an office or place 
of profit under the king, or receives a pen¬ 
sion Jrom life crown, is capable oJ\ serving 
as a member of the House of Commons 9 I 
shall be told, that tlii-. latter part of the pro¬ 
vision-. above quoted has been repealed by a 
subsequent aet*of parliament; but this only 
shews, that, ufiless the repeal was a nw.t 
daring violation of the rights of the people, 
tfee repeal of no law relative to thc'Romnn 
Catholics can beheld as any very daring vio¬ 
lation. If this, the far most ifnportam, in 
mv opinion, of all the “ obligations,” un-’ir 
which the crown vyas held, could he none 
away by an act ot paiImmem, why could 
not any other of the obligations be done 
away by the same auilymtv r There is, 
neither in the. act of settlement, nor in any 
act of parliament now i i existence, or that 
ever was in existence, no prohibition, no 
restriction whatever, with respect to a re¬ 
laxation of the laws relative to Roman Catlio - 
lies. Upon w^at ground, theji, is it pre¬ 
tended, Sir, that the enabling of the king 
legally to promote Roman Catholics to cert a* n 
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ranks in the army and navy, would have been 
contrary to the “ obligations,” under which 
his crown is held ? 5 

Thus, Sir, by doing] little more than 
merely quoting from the gCeat constitutional 
laws of the kingdom, I have, I think, clear¬ 
ly shewn, that the principles, “• which 
“ placed the crown upon the heads of his 
“ Majesty’s illustrious family,” were not, 
as is as'sumed by the clerical and other ad¬ 
dressers, solely those “ of maintaioirfg the 
. ** predominance of the Church of England, 
" and the preventing of every thing tending 
“ to re-exalt the Roman Catholic Church.” 
In my next, I shall endeavour to shew, that 
Lord Howick’s bill would have had no such 
tendency as^that which has been attributed 
to it, and >which I have expressed in the 
succeeding proposition. This I should do 
now; but, the language and conduct of the 
Universities, and of some other bodies of 
the clergy in particular, together with what 
has beep cabled, and, I must say, not im¬ 
properly, “ the miscreant cry of NO PO¬ 
PERY," demand a more full exposure than, 
at present, I have room for. 

J am. Sir, 

Yours, kc. &c. '• 
Wm Cobbett. 

bothy, \Ath May, 1806. 


TO THE 

FREE AND INDEPENDENT ELECTORS 

OF THE 

CITY AND LIBERTIES OF WESTMINSTER. 

LETTER XVI 
Gentlemen, 

In my last tetter I took leave 
of you. thinking that it was not likely that 
any thing I could say lurthee would tend to 
the promoting of your views for the good of 
your country; but, the turn things have 
taken, induces me once more to address you. 

•——The excellent stand which you are 
making for the rights and liberties of En¬ 
glishmen is absolutely without example in the 
annals even of this, once so famed land of 
freedom. If you succeed in causingSir Francis 
Burdett to be returned to parliament, you will 
have done more Jtpr the country, in the space , 
of fourteen days, than has been done for it, 
during the last hundred years. It will, as 
Air. Jennings has so well stated it at the 
hustings, convince those who* have so long 
set the voice of the people at defiance, that 
there is “ still a Pul He m England ” And, 
as to the object of your choice, who will, 
be assured, soon possess the confidence of 
every good man \jiat is now prejudiced a¬ 


gainst him, he, too, will now be convinced, 
that the people, the real people of England, 
whose voice you speak, are still worthy of 
his best exertions its their behalf; which ex¬ 
ertions he will not,'if he has life and health, 

fail to make.- . It is, and long has been, 

my settled opinion, that he was not only 
the fittest person tq represent you; but 
that, without him in parliament, there was 
to be reasonably expected qo good whatever 
from any other man ; and this-bpmion I 
have expressed to all the persons, without a 
single exception, with whom I have com¬ 
municated upon the subject, and to those 
of them, who have thought that I might be 
of some service in London at this time, I 
have uniformly declared, that, unless he 
was to be chosen, all efforts at the election 

would, be useje«s to the country.-Judge 

then. Gentlemen, of the pleasure that I de¬ 
rive from seeing him at the head of the poll; 
and especially when 1’consider the ifianner, 
in which he has there been placed. Judge, 
too, of the ankiety which 1 feel upon the 
subject, and the dread I have, lest the floods 
of corruption, ready to be poured forth upon 
every emergency, may yet overwhelm you. 

■-To him, to his talents, to his political 

courage, to his justice, to his wisdom, to 
his merciful turn of mind, and to the influ¬ 
ence which he has over the minds of all 
those wfy> come near him, I look, not only 
for a reform of abuses, but for the safety of 
persons and of properly, if a time of trou¬ 
ble should arise. His enemies persist, not¬ 
withstanding the numerous proofs to the 
contrary, that he wishes to overturn the 
constitution of England; but, be you as¬ 
sured, that, if you return him to parliament, 
the whole nation will be convinced, that his 
object is to restore and re-establish every 
good thing that has been lost or laid pnos- 
rtrate, and to destroy nothing but ihat which 
no man, however corrupt lie may be, will 
dare openly to defend. The .venal prints, 
'and especially the Morning Chronicle, con¬ 
tinue to accuse him of being a mere instru¬ 
ment in the.hands of others. This, were it 
tru£, would be of little consequence. But, 
the contrary has been proved in so* many 
ways, and so clearly proved, that to per¬ 
severe in* the accusation is peculiarly ma¬ 
lignant. This malice, liowqyer, will no 
longtA answer its end; nor do I be¬ 
lieve, that if the gentleman, who is re¬ 
presented as having such absolute power 
over Sir Francis Burdett, were once more 
to stand forward in public life, he would, tn 
a short time hence, meet with any of the 
prejudices, which have heretofore existed 
against him. ". I am delighted beyond mea- 
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sure at perceiving, that tht cry of “ No Po- 
•< pert 5 ” that delusive and Serpent-like 
cry, has had no. effect upon your minds. 
You have been deluded by neither party. 
You have seen the thing in its true light. 
You have perceived it to be a mere contest 
for'who shall most largely and securely prey 
upon the public. This contest has opened 
the way for you, and yon have manfully re¬ 
solved rscenter it if possible.-The public 

spiriCSflte real ’loyalty* .the industry, the 
zeal, the intelligence and perseverance of 
.the gentlemen, who compose the committee 
for conducting the election of Sir Francis 
Burdett, i was well acquainted with during 
the last struggle; but, of the whole of» their 
conduct upon this occasion it is impossible 

to speak in terms adequate to its merit.-1 

lament most deeply that anjr thing ^should 
have happened to embitter these moinentsof 
thebrigthest hope; llamentstill more, thatany 
of thase, who at any time co-operated with 
me, should have been led, by private pique, 
to endeavour to thwart the great purpose 
•"you have in view, and thereby to have gi¬ 
ven me reason'to fear, that, while country* 
was upon their lips, self was at the bottom 
of their hearts. Let us hope, however, 
that they will now desist from their efforts ; 
efforts which will not even produce the mis¬ 
chief they appear to intend ; efforts which 
will not even present the gjood which they 
appear to grudge their country ; efforts 
which cannot possibly havf any other effect 
than that of adding to their own disgrace.. 
At any late, whatever may be tlieir«conduct, 
let them be assured, that their compliment¬ 
ing me, and particularly at the expense of 
Sir Francis Burdett, will receive, as it me ■ 
rits, nothing more flian my contempt. Let 
them recollect, that my constant precept 
has been, to sacrifice every private feeling 
and every private interest to the prbUt 
good. How many times, and how earn¬ 
estly, havej repeated this precept! a pre.- 
cept which I have, I trust, enforced fey 
my example. What ground, then, can 
there be for expecting nqe to approve 
of, or not openly to censure ;? line 
of ^ondyct, in which ihe ‘public good 
is manifestly sacrificed to private, yea, and 
to most unjust revenge ? Move particular¬ 
ly, at tliis # time, I shall not speak upon this 
subject; and, my sincere and anxious wish, 
is, that I may never find it necessary to 

speak upon the subject again.-the 

subscription, which the committee have set 
• on foot, I shall contribute according to my 
Very moderate means, .and. Gentlemen, it 
requires nothing more than a very moderate 
contribution from every ‘man of us, in order 


to answer all the legal purposes* even of a 
contest such as you are now supporting. 
But, every man qpust contribute. The ne¬ 
cessary expenses iff printing alone are consi¬ 
derable, and wijfiout printing intelligence 
cannot be communicated, Were it merely 
, for the honour of Sir Francis Burdett, sure¬ 
ty he who has suffered so much for the peo¬ 
ple of England, would have some claim up¬ 
on their pecuniary exertions now. But t it 
is for our own honour, for the liberties and 
the independence of England, that these 
exertions are demanded; and, how base* 
must that man be, who, for these objects 
would not sacrifice a part, at least, of his 
.personal gratifications?-Upon your ef¬ 

forts depend, as I have before*said, the po¬ 
litical destinies of our country, and that 
these efforts ujay be completely successful is 
the anxious prayer of 

Your faithful friend. 
And obedient servant, 
Wm. Cobbett. 

•Bolley, 14 th May, J807. * * 

_ _ _ *_ _«__ 

PUBLIC MEN. 

Civis's lsf Letter. 

Sir, -It is no less the reproach of onr 

public men, than the misfortune of the 
state, that their conduct, whether in or out 
of office, is almost universally dictated, ra¬ 
ther by motives of individual advancement 
and party views, than by a sincere, disin¬ 
terested ambition to,promote the general in¬ 
terests of rhe empire. To obtain the pos¬ 
session of power, and to maintain themselves 
therein, when acquired, are the grand objects 
of their de^jre and exertions. Each party 
professes to pursue the course that would 
best insure the national welfare; but all 
parties are faithful to that course, by which 
their own vieys, and those of* their party 
may be most ljkely to be promoted. In the 
contest for places and the good things of of - 
fiee, a decided opposition of principles, as 
Veil as measures, is necessary, if not natural. 
What at first mav have been, but the arbi¬ 
trary means of annoying an adversary, must, 
in the progress of a political contention, be¬ 
come the peremptory creed of the state liti¬ 
gant. Self occupies so large a portion of a 
modern statesman's consideration, that he 
will not hesitate to sacrifice the public inte¬ 
rests to liis individual consistency. Hence 
the extraordinary and alarming fluctuation in 
the principles ot government and the cha¬ 
racter of public measures, within a very few 
years. The present is the fifth administra¬ 
tion, in succeAion, 111 the short interval, that 
has elapsed, since the union with Ireland. 
No two have agreed, cither in principles or 
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practice. Each succeeded to power ham¬ 
pered with their declarations in opposition, 
and consequently, each, with the exception 
of Lord Sidmouth’s firsfyear's essay, pro¬ 
ceeded upon different principles ol policy. 
Whether any one of these: e\ anescent admi¬ 
nistrations composed a wise or efficient go¬ 
vernment, it is not for me to determine; 
but I have no hesitation to say, that they 
couldtfot all have been right in the adoption 
ef-such opposite and contradictory measures. 
They have been the pageants of their day ; 

. 1 the Ogre and Little Tiiuijib succeeds Mo¬ 
ther Goose , ‘the unthinking herd is amused 
by the novelty ; but to reflecting minds the 
instability'ml' government and public mea¬ 
sures presents an alarming symptom of de¬ 
bility, ami an unhappy presage of' what the 
country has to look lorwaid to, unless some 
appealance of vigour at length be manifested 
to counteract sm h evidence of decay. It is 
not to be denied, that each party, on its ao 

‘cession to power, has shewn a most consist¬ 
ent attention, to party objects. Iheir own 
interests and the,pi emotion of their connec¬ 
tions have been, uniformly, the firs'? objects 
of their care, and the constant aim of iheir 
anxious solicitude. Political integi ity, like 
the magnet, is invariable in its ditect’ion, 
unless diverted from the line of attraction, 
by the influence of some adventitious cause. 
Considerations of individual or capricious 
consistency, and party views, like the nail 
that draws the needle from its proper dnec- 
tion, divert the attention of the statesman 
from the only legitimate object of his care, 
the public good. But it is not the apostacy 
or perverse consistency of public men, that 
is to bf coysidei ed ■ most alaln.ing, in the 
events that have lately taken place , it is the 
inconsistency,of parliament# We have seen 
the same pailiamcnt supporting two succes¬ 
sive administrations, formed' upon different 
principles, and professing opposite notions of 
policy and government. Either may be 
right or wrong, but parliament cannot \ve 
consistent in supporting both. If the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people are to go over to 
every administration that may be formed, 
en masse, the tight of election is nugatory. 
The crown, in effect, would, in such a si¬ 
tuation of things, absorb the functions of the 
commons branch £>f the legislature. The 
only difference that would then exist be¬ 
tween this important member of the legisla¬ 
ture of a free country, and the French se¬ 
nate, the abject instrument of the will of a 
despot, would be, that the people would be 
insulted by t^.e mockery of choosing repre¬ 
sentatives, v \ho were not to declare their 
voice, but io submit to the mandates of the 

« >*{ C 


minister of the djy. A parliament, capable 
of such pliability, well deserved the reproach 
contained in the arrogant insinuation of 
Lord Castlereagh, in the debate of Wednes¬ 
day last, that, out o'! the pale of the late and 
of the present government, there was no 
third class ol men from which an adminis¬ 
tration could be formed. The modesty of 
this observation is truly unique and unparal¬ 
leled.. The late administration were said by 
their partisans to comprehend all l&p'talcnts 
of the country;* a silly boast, which the 
tnembers of that administration ever dis¬ 
claimed, whatever may have been their other 
demerits No person was more forward in 
reprobating the insolent vanity of such a pre¬ 
tension, than Lord Castlereagh. But was 
his lordship’s indignation the result of any 
generous feeling, toi the i.iiai actor of an en¬ 
lightened nation, insulted bv such a pre¬ 
sumptuous assertion > No! no! In his bird- 
ship’s bosom tlieie is‘no place toi th^se un¬ 
parly-like sentiments.. Cons, ions et Ins 
own abilities, and of the , -eat, tliuneh uu- 
obtrusive, merit-, of those with v,hum he 
acted, he felt a pewmai .n d a part) i.i.nt 
cation at the sentence ot • insion ag.Mi’sf 
them, Ihtit i/ha hnlii’fjnuc But no sooner 
is his lordship restored to office, than he as¬ 
serts his claim to a pre-eminence of ta’enls. 
It was said of the late ministers, that they 
comprehended all the talents of the countiy. 
This Lord Castlereagh denied, and the late 
ministers disclaimed. Yet before lus lord- 
ship lcels warm tin the Treasury Bench, he 
modestly proclaims to the parliament and 
the country, that there* are no talents in ei¬ 
ther, out of the circles of the late and pre¬ 
sent administiation. The Greeks called all 
nations barbarous but,their own: the Bo- 
mans adopted the sweeping exclusion, ex¬ 
cepting only the Greeks,* but both the 
Greeks and the Homans were ignorant of the 
Existence of the great Empire of China, 
more populous than both, and as highly ci¬ 
vilised as either. Do then the present or the 
late ministers flatter themselves that either, 
or both include all the talents of the coun¬ 
try ? 4 Can they suppose, that, because they 
comprehend all the brawling scramblers for 
places and preferment, they contain all the 
enlightened intellect, all the profound politi¬ 
cal wisdom of the nation or the parliament ? 
The opinion is too extravagant ev en for the 
vanity of egotism to entertain, or the credu¬ 
lity of" an heedless public to subscribe to. 
There Sire and must Be many sets Of* men' in 
this nation, as capable of conducting its af¬ 
fairs, as e ther the present or the late men. 
It is no frothy declamation, or contentious 
power tr debating, ihat constitute a sound 
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politician or the able statesman. That com¬ 
prehensive acquaintance with the states of 
Europe, that cletu perception of,the positive 
and relative interests ol \hu < ouwry, those 
enlightened principles of government, that 
harmonise the fight* of the people and the 
prerogatives of the crown, and the enlarged 
and luminous views upon all the varied rela¬ 
tions of a great empire *which are the only 
soli a fousoutiou ot political wisdom, are to 
be id unci ^eminently unftgd in numberless 
persons, wiio have never engaged in the, 
scandalous contest for promoting piivate ob¬ 
jects by the attainment of power. The pub¬ 
lic has seen administration succeed adminis¬ 
tration, in more ranid succession, and % w>th 
less_ interest or concern, in the last seven 
years, than at any firmer period of our his 
tore. Whence this ,n athy ? Is it, lhai the 
crisis is less diffic.fi <, or the dulies of legisla¬ 
tion and government 'css embarrassing, than 
on ihoj»past occufions when the inhabitants 
of tins country weie*tenderly alive to every 
vaiiation of policy m their mlers ' Are the 
<iwfrs of the people lulled by their conscious¬ 
ness of security, or does the nation shut its ' 
eyes to us danger trom an implicit and just 
confidence in the abilities and integrity of 
its governors* Ear from it. The crisis of 
the times h - iviver been so momentous, but 
unfoi'tunaiei. the rapid 1 evolutions of admi¬ 
nistrations and measures has^fatigued the so- 
licmuie of iliep ihlu, and neutralfsed those 
trulv British led ng*, that gave every inha¬ 
bitant of tins land ot freedom a warm inte¬ 
rest in the adminUtralion of public, affairs. 
The profligate selfishness of public men, and 
the unexampled instability of government 
have destroyed every source of just confi¬ 
dence. We cannot* irust to those, who 
commence their administration by taking 
care of their own interests, and whose pio- 
bahle duration in office may not afford th^nj 
any opportunity of doing any thing effectual¬ 
ly for the public interest When tics pie- 
posterous course of preferring private .objects 
to public duty is uniformly pursued by each 
successive administration, when at a time of 
great difficulty and danger, requiring aH the 
extraordinary resources of the.stale to be 
brought into activity, the public is scandal¬ 
ised and disgusted at the mercenary and gri¬ 
ping conduct of public men ; when even* 
their measures are framed, as much»with a 
view to their selfish objects, as to the inte¬ 
rest of tjie state, it is absolutely impossible, 
that the nation should be duped into a sur¬ 
render of its confidence to hollow professions 
of integrity, against such conclusive evidence 
of political profligacy. The measure for ad¬ 
mitting dissenters of every description to all 


* 

ranks in the arrfty and navy was brought for¬ 
ward by one set of men, to strengthen them¬ 
selves in office, and.opposed by another with 
a view to the attai/ment of power. If the 
late administratioJ had acted solely upon 
public grounds, tne copntry would have the 
benefit of the measure, to which the King 
had given his assent; if the present minis¬ 
ters had acted from a sense of duty only, the 
public would not now have to despair of the 
accomplishment of a measure, which so far 
as it went, would have proved highly bene¬ 
ficial to the natisn. The selfish objects of 
both parties have defeated the interests ofllie 
public, and sown the seeds of internal dis¬ 
cord, at a time when universal union is sp 
essential, by the revival of the«acrimonious 
discussion of questions, which have ever hi¬ 
therto turned upon an appeal from reason, 
humanity, and common sfcnse, to prejudice 
and the worst. of passions of the human 
breast. The extent of the mischief is not 
easily to be calculated ; but one thing is cer¬ 
tain, that, whilst, in the extensive sphere of 
our militarybperations in alhquarters of the 
world, we have to contend with numerous 
and obstinate enemies, with elements, cli- 
tnatps, and perhaps pestilential maladies, 
any policy must be ruinous, that would shut 
out one of the most abundant sources of sup¬ 
ply to keep up the numbers of our army. 
But, I have been led too far by the warmth 
of my feelings. I had intended, when I be¬ 
gan, to devote the greatest part of this letter 
to an impartial consideration of that measure, 
and the objections urged against it, in order 
to shew, that it was rather to be considered 
a great public than a limited Catholic mea¬ 
sure. What *1 had to state upon that head 
shall be the subject of a future communica¬ 
tion, if you shdvtld deem this deserving a 
place in your Register, and followed up in* 
succession with statcn.ents respecting the 
actual state of Ireland, the causes of the fre¬ 
quent interruptions of its tranquillity, and 
the means ef securing it* internal quiet, the 
only possible mode of consolidating its union, 
with this country.—Civis.— London , April 
20 , 1807 . 


POOR LAW'S. 

Containing Observations on A. O'sfirst 
Letter.* 

Sir ; -As the revasion of the poor law* 

is a subject at present under parliamentary 
review, and»as it yields to no other in point 
of real importance, it would be natural that 
any letter appearing upon the subject in your 
Register shoulck engage the attention of your 
readers j hut when such a letter. Sir is fos¬ 
tered under your protecting genius and 
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atands recommended by * discriminating 
mind like yours, as a production replete 
■with information, the pifclic attention must 
be additionally excited: fcich had your re¬ 
commendation upon me, VMr. Cobbett, but 
I am Borry it. should fall to my lot to prove 
ungrateful for your kindness, and that I 
should be induced to say, what I'do most 
unequivocally, that I have seldom seen a let¬ 
ter on'a grave subject, in which the poverty 
ofconviction and the abuse of words have 
been more evidently marked than in that of 
* your correspondent A. O.- 4 —The attempt or 
rather the inclination of A. O., as I collect 
from the introductory part of his letter, is to 
decry the system of Mr. Malthus;—a system 
built upon propositions, none of which are 
distinctly stated, and none, consequently, dis¬ 
tinctly refuted. 1 did feel ,the hope, Mr. 
Cobbett, from th 6 late discussion, and from 
your sentiments upon the “ learned langua¬ 
ges,” that we had seen the vanity, the tolly 
of idle declamation and unmeaning verbiage, 
and that'we had learnt to appreciate language 
only in proportion as it conveyed manly ar¬ 
gument and distinct clear ideas: Gut bow 
much, Sir, of this sterling sense has the let¬ 
ter of A. O. ? What principle of Mr. Mal- 
thus’s does he investigate, which he takes 
the liberty of condemning ? Really, Mr. 
Cobbett, but from your known inflexible in¬ 
tegrity, I should be led to conjecture, that 
the champions for the “ learned languages ” 
had bribed you into an pulogiuifi of a letter, 
that so evidently owes its birth to the clouded 
system of their education.—Sir, the condi¬ 
tion of the poor has, for a series of years, 
occupied die attention of man r v men, whose 
minds have teen both capacious and benevo¬ 
lent. It is the highest branch of political 
philosophy; and yet a subject of such pecu¬ 
liar delicacy, from the prejudice that per¬ 
vades the minds of the millions who are inte¬ 
rested in its developementj that very few 
have been found with courage and manliness 
enough to treat it with genuine impartiality, 
because they were aware. Sir, that the truth, 
by pressing on the claims of the many, who 
would thereby feel aggrieved, would give to 
the crafty sycophant, who is grovelling his 
way to power by the delusion of the multi¬ 
tude, an opportunity of raising himself in 
public estimation by a seeming benevolence, 
which could be only justly attributed to the 
man whose fame he would be enabled to ruin 
by insidious detraction. For this manliness 
alone, Sir, I say, whatever may be the re¬ 
sist or the rectitude of the system of Mr. 
Hlpithus, hedias a daim to otir best thanks. 
'Ifd know, Mr. Cobbett, (no man better) 
that the greater part of the errors of the world 


are only to beporfectedby ttiauly enagy, nn- 
awed by popular indignation : such a cen¬ 
sor has Mr. Malthus evinced himself; lie has 
dared to give to the, wo rid what he has con¬ 
sidered wholesome truths, though he saw the 
formidable host of, gentle, compassionate, 
and sympathising souls, the members of • 
Lloyd’s Fund, together with the melting 
guardians of the Vice Society, all prepared 
with their weapons for his immediate de¬ 
struction : but little did l" think'that you. 
,Mr. Cobbett, would have joined in the cry of 
“chard-hearted doctrine.” What are the 
principles, Sir, on which this hard-hearted 
doctrine is founded ? Let ns hear them first 
stated and refuted, and then deal your epi¬ 
thets of proscription as fluently as you please. 
Let this treasurer of Lloyd’s Fund, this city 
saint, (for such I cannot help thinking A. O. 

• must ke from’ his letter) state the basis upon 
which Mr. Malthns’s system is built, and let 
him canvass the positions fairly and'dispas¬ 
sionately, before he talks of “ metaphysical 
“ distinctions,' 1 and the cobwebs of philoso- 
<r phy}” before. he ushers into the world .. 

1 declaration, that “ Mr. Malthus has admi- 
“ rably reconciled the old quarrel between 
,c speculation and practice, by shewing that 
“ our duties and our vices both lean the same 
“ way, and that the ends of public virtue 
“ and, benevolence are best answered by the 
meanness, p~ide, extravagance, and in- 
” sensibility of individuals." Is this the 
language, Sir, 1ft me ask, adapted to the 
great purpose of an inquiry after truth ? Is 
this the-manner in which A.O. imagines a 
work which has cost the experienced and 
penetrative compiler many an anxious hour, 
is to be refuted ? Sir, I challenge A. O. to 
produce any one position, put by Mr. Mal¬ 
thus, in which virtue is not endeavoured to 
be promoted, and vice diminished ; in 
which the interests and welfare of the com¬ 
munity are not anxiously endeavoured to 
be upheld, and the happiness £nd harmony 
©f society to be advanced. I should not, Sir 
have lavished so much in generals, and which 
yoa probably.may think I have (lone unne¬ 
cessarily, but that I have a very different 
feeling fronrthat with which youseerrFto be 
impressed, in respect of the intention of your 
correspondent A. O. You imagine, that 
when he mentions, at the end of his letter, 
his inclination of giving, in another letter, 
the proof of his assertions, that he is ingenu- 
ons in .making that declaration.—Otj the con¬ 
trary, Sir, I firmly believe, that A. O. has 
no such inclination ; that he never means to 
enter into an investigation of the reasoning 
of Mr. Malthus, but that his other letter, if 
another should appear, will be found, lthf 
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the present, to contain general assertions, 
copious detraction, and no one attempt to 
inquire into or ^canvass the principles laid 
down by the “ check-population philoso- 
" pher,” as you have designated Mr. Mal- 
thus. But, Sir, that your correspondent may 
• be driven from an ungenerous attempt of 
being opprobrious without argument, if he 
entertains such a wish, which I am prone to 
believe >^e does, I call upon him in his next 
letter*'fo ffulfil his promyse, aud fairly and 
openly to discuss the principles laid down by 
•Mr. Malthas ; and. Sir, that lie misrepre¬ 
sentation of chat gentleman’s principles may 
take place, I will take the liberty of stating 
what I understand them to be. The ^npor- 
tant position I conceive to be laid down, and 
oh which Mr. Malthas'* system is chit-fly 
founded, is that, by the immutable law of 
nature, the procreative power of man is 
greater than the productive power of food ; 
or, iasothcr words, tliat there is a constant 
disposition in the htunan species to increase 
beyond the means of subsistence. This is a 
-supposition therefore. Sir, that I call upon A. O. 
in the first instance to controvert; for, if it* 
be irrefragable, then it must follow, ex ne¬ 
cessitate, that unless this tendency to increase 
be by some means or other prevented or 
checked, that at jorae period or other the 
means of subsistence must be deficient; and 
that that deficiency will be in proportion to 
the increased population : and as Scarcity in¬ 
creases, and poverty makfs its appearance, 
its attendants, misery and vice, must bepro» 
portionally multiplied. Now, Svr, if the 
acuteness and discernment of your corres¬ 
pondent A. O. should be incapable of explo¬ 
ding these propositions, and which, I pre¬ 
sume, you will thiz/k in candour he ought to 
do, before he enlarges the bounty of his cen¬ 
suring epithets, the only subject left for con¬ 
sideration, will be, in what way the evil can be 
best remedied. Mr. Malthus has Ventured to 
say, that poverty is an evil: will the rich 
philanthropists at Lloyd’s say it is not ? But 
if poverty arises from a scarcity of provisions, 
it does not seem indicative, of extraordinary 
humanity to wish to increase the number of 
thote who will be craving for food, while, at 
the same time, the quantity of food is to rer- 
tnain stationary : —— those tender-hearted 
creatures, those men of melting charity, 
will hardly advance that as a philanthro¬ 
pic measure. But then, perhaps, we shall 
be told, that the cause of this .increase 
of population is implanted qn 'man by 
. an ordinance of the Diety, and that as 
•all things ordained by God have then 
*• utility, the passion for affording an increase 
. of the species ought not to be stinted ■, but. 


Mr. Cobbett, will not th# same argument 
apply to every other passion, and will tb* 
same reasoners enforce the propriety of in¬ 
dulging to the Idlest extent all our other 
passions ? If t Ivey do, what becomes of that 
master-spring ot man, his reason; of what 
utility will that be stated to be, if we are to 
.suffer the instinctive parts of -man to rove 
ad iibitum. Our reason informs jus that to 
destroy’a human being is an offence of con¬ 
siderable njagnitude towards the author*of 
nature ; will not however the same chain of 
reasoning equally inform us, tjiat the bring-* 
ing into the world a progeny’ without any 
means of support, is a murder of greater 
.iniquity than any qther, in ptopoition as it 
is more deliberate, and as fondue is the 
most acute and dreadful of all species of 
mortality, lq fact, Sir, in what way can 
an evil be better prevented than by remov¬ 
ing the cause t Will that not more become 
the wisdom of man, than, by suffering the 
cause to remain unrestrained, to make it 
necessary for such occasional dreSdfui visi- 
tatious.of Vrovnience, as famine and pesti¬ 
lence to clear away the superfluous popula¬ 
tion ? But I shall proceed no farther upon 
this topic for the present.—I have only been 
anlious in this letter to stem the delusive 
effects, which an indiscriminate profusion 
of tender and sympathising expressions are 
apt to have upon the judgment of man, by 
calling his passions to its aid; and which 
must have the necessary effect of producing 
a prejudice, that once raised, few men 
will be found disposed to attack; and I 
most sincerely hope that each of your read¬ 
ers, Sir, wtyo have not perused Mr. Mal- 
thus’s work attentively, will*wait for a dis¬ 
passionate and impartial .investigation of the 
principles he has laid down, before they 
join in reprobating him as a hard-hearted 
misanthropist. However, to shew those 
who have not’perused Mr. Malthus, that he 
has some trails of benevolence in his cha¬ 
racter, I will joat quote a passage from his 
work, which will, I am satisfied, prove to 
any unprejudiced enquirer, that Mr. Mal¬ 
thus possesses the true and genuine spirit of 
philanthropy and j virtues 

which are so frequently bruited, yet so lit¬ 
tle known by that part of society who are 
so damonrous in- theii* behalf. “ We are 
“ not," says’ Mr. Malthus, “ in any case, 
“ to lose a present opportunity of doing 
“ good, from the mere supposition that we 
“ may possibly'meet with a worthier object. 
“In all doubtful cases, it may be safely 
" laid down^s our duty to fallow the natu- 
“ ral impulse of our benevolence ; .bi t 
“ when in fulfilling our'obligation as tw- 
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’>** sonable beings to Attend to the consequen- 
*' ces of our actions, we have, from our 
“ own experience an# that of others, 
drawn the conclustea,|that the exercise, 
*' of our benevolence inline mode, is pre- 
** judicial in its effects, we are certainly 
“ bound, as‘moral agents, to check ouf 
“ natural propensities in the one direction. 
" and to encourage them and acquire the 
•** habits of exercising them in the other,” 
I should think after a due consideration of 
this passage, it will beclifficuitto attach to the 
* author of it,, the character*of hard-hearted ; 
and still less that of misanthropist. I had 
almost omitted to mention, that education, 
fey which is not to be understood the know-, 
ledge of tb» “ Learned Languages,” but 
the cultivation of the human mind, by 
enabling it to form a just conception of men 
and things, is thought by Mr. Malthus, and 
I believe by most thinking men, as the best 
if not the only effectual mode of improving 
the morals, and consequently the happiness 
of society; blit such a scheme is reprobated 
by A. O. for a vfrry curious reason ^s it ap¬ 
pears to me; he sajs, “ is knowledge in 
“ itself a principle ot such universal and in- 
“ disputable excellence that it can never*be 
** misapplied, that itcan never be made the 
“ instrument and incentive to mischief, or 
“ that it can never be mixed and contami- 
“ nated with baser matter ? ” I would ask 
you, Mr. Cobbett, whether this kind of ar¬ 
gument does not recal,to your tnemory the 
solid reason a father gave for not permitting 
his child to learn to read or write, namely, 
that he had thereby effectually prevented 
him from being punished for ^forgery. If 
the possibility of converting or straining a 
virtue into vice, be an allowable argument 
against the encouragement of virtue, then 
is A.O.’s dn argument against the propaga¬ 
tion of learning.—But to the present verbum 
sat; I shall postpone my further remarks . 
until after the promised letter of A. O. shall 
make its appearance. W. F. S. ** 

Lincoln's Inn. 


poor laws. y 
Being the second{ Letter of A. On, 
i Si*,——Tfee English have been called a 
nation of philosophers; as I. conceive on 
very slender foundaBons. They are, indeed, , 
a grave people, somewhat slow’and dull, and 
would be wise, if they could. They are of a 
melancholy turn, and extremely anxious 
about what does not concern them. They 
are fond of deep questions, without under¬ 
standing tbera^ and have that«perplexed and 
plodding kiqd of intellect, which takes de¬ 
light in difficulties and contradiction^, with¬ 


out ever coming* to a conclusion. What is 
incomprehensible and extravagant, they take 
to be profound: whatever is remote, ob¬ 
scure, and uncertain, they think must be of 
great weight and importance. They are 
always in want of some new arid mighty 
project in science, in politics, or in mofals*, . 
for ihe morbid sensibility of ihHr minds to 
brood over, and feed upon; and, by the 
time they are tired of puzzling themselves to 
no purpose about* 8ne absurdity,<Sint>ther is 
.generally ready to start up and take its place. 
Tbus there is a perpetual/restless succession 
of philosophers, and systems "of philosophy; 
and the proof they give you of their wisdom 
to day, is by shewing you What fools they 
were ten years before. Their pretensions 
to solidity of understanding rest on the ad¬ 
mission of their own shallowness; and their 
gravest demo nstrations rise out of the ruins 
of others. Mr. Malthus has been fof some 
time past lord of the** ascendant, the very 
polar star of philosophyr But, I will venture 
to predict, that his reign will not be of much 
longer duntion. His time is come; a*d. 
•this tnighiy luminary, like many olbers, 
that iati-ly scouhed us in the meridian, 

“ will smk temperately to the west, and be 
“ hardiv f Ir as he descends.” It is not dif¬ 
ficult to t. i uunt tor the favourable hearing 
Mr. Maltliui's work has, received from cer¬ 
tain classes ot the community. It must be a 
source of* daily* complacency and inward 
exultation lo they - minds, and a great lelief 
.from the Uoitblesome importunity of certain 
silly prejudices. But 1 can only account for 
the attention it has excited among thinking 
men from a habit of extreme abstraction and 
over-refined speculation, unsupported by 
practical reasoning and*observation, in con¬ 
sequence of which the mind is dazzled and 
confounded by any striking fact, which 
'thwarts its previous conclusions. Besides, 
there is a mixture of meanness and malignity 
in the. human mind, which isgkd of the first 
opportunity to escape from the* contempla¬ 
tion of magnificent scenes and visionary im¬ 
provement, to find once mote its own level, 
and bug itself* in that low indifference and 
apathy which Mr. M.’s work is calculated to 
encourage. It was a nice let-down from the 
overstrained®enthusiasm, and too sanguine 
hopes which preceded it. Else, how a work 
of so base a tendency, and so weakly exe¬ 
cuted, that strikes at the root of every hu¬ 
mane principle, and qjnts about sensibility 
and morality, in which the little, low* rank¬ 
ling malice of a parish beadle or the overseer . 
of a workhouse is ^disguised in the garb of 
philosophy, and proposed as a dre,ss for every 
English gentleman to wear, wheie false lo- 
< 
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gic is burred under a heap of garbled cai dila¬ 
tions, such as a bad player would make at 
cribbage, to puzfcle those who understood 
less ol the game than hifnself, where every 
argument is a J'elo de se, and detects itS own 
imposture, containing “ its bane and anti¬ 
dote within itself," how otherwise such a 
miserable, reptile performance should ever 
have crawled to that height of reputation 
whichwtAjJs reached, I»d« not understand.— 
But it seems Mr. Malthus’S principle was a 
discovery. There are those, who place him* 
by the side of Sir Isaac Newton, as bdth 
equally great, the one in uatural, the other 
in political philosophy. But waving this 
comparison, I must confess, Sir, that> if I 
wore convinced that Mr. Malthus had made 
any discovery at all, there is so little original¬ 
ity in the world, and so much illiberally and 
ill nature, that 1 should be disposed to over¬ 
look the large share of the latter which Mr. 
M. ha^n common yith others, which may 
probably be owing to a bad digestion, ill 
health, or some former distaste conceived 
c «ffainst poverty, t and to consider him merely 
in the light of a man of genius. Multuni 
a[ludit imago. Indeed, Ido not much see 
what there is to discover, after reading the 
genealogy of Noah's descendants, and know¬ 
ing that the world \s round. But, even sup¬ 
posing that there iVns some deep veil of 
mystery thrown over the suited, ijhich en¬ 
tirely concealed or involved it in obscurity, 
Mr. M. was not the first person w ho pene¬ 
trated into the secret. Whatever some of 1 
his ignorant admirers may prelenb, Mr. 
Malthus will not say that this was the case. 
He has himself given us a list of authors, 
some of which he ha<| read before, and some 
since the publication of his Essay*, by 
whom this principle was well understood 
and distinctly stated long ago, Among these 
Wallace is the chief: he not only stated the 
principle itself with the utmost force and 
dearness, shewing the necessary dispropor¬ 
tion between the tatios of the increase <ff 
population, and the increase of the produce 
of the earth, after a certain period, (and*till 
a ccrj^in period, I must contend in op'poii- 
lion to Mr. Malthus that the disproportion. 
is not necessary, but casual or voluntary,) 
but what is most remarkable, helias brought, 
this principle as an answer to the very same 
schemes of Utopian perfection, antf to the 
same arguments in favour of the progressive 

- ; — ----*--r ** 

* Among the former are Hume, Wal¬ 
lace, Smith, and Price: among the latter are 
the French economists, Montesquieu, Frank¬ 
lin, Steuart, Arthur Young, Mr.Townshend, 
Plato and Aristotle. 


Improvement, virtAe, happiness, and liberty 
of mankind, which Mr. Malthus first ap¬ 
plied it to overturn For, it is to be recol¬ 
lected, that the life which Mr. M. has since 
made of this principle to snub the poor, to 
keep down tlieir wages, to shut up the 
workhouse, to deny them relief, and finally, 
to preach lectures to them on the dreadful 
sin of matrimony, was an afterthought. His 
first, his great, his most memorable effort 
was directed against the modern philosophy. 
It was* the servic^ which his borrowed wea- 
pons did in that cause, which sanctified 
them to all other purposes. 1 shall soon 
have occasion to examine the force of the 
•argument as thus applied; at present I shall 
only inquire into the originality of the idea. 
I might here refer your readers to the book 
itself, or, 1 might say, tha\ after indulging in 
all the romantic scenes of visionary happiness 
which have been so often held out to the 
expectation of man, he has written a distinct 
essay for the express purpose of shelving that 
these scene^could never be realised, or could 
never be lasting, from the sole principle of 
Mr. Malthus’s Essay; or, as lie expresses it, 
from these “ primary determinations in na¬ 
ture, a limited earth, a limited degree of fer¬ 
tility, and the continual increase of man- 
|kind." But people do not like to take these 
things upon trust, or general representation j 
and, it is probable, that few of your readers 
have the book within their reach, i must, 
therefore, beg room for a few extracts from 
his “ Prospects of Mankind,” &c. and, 
though they will run to some length, yet, as 
you. Sir, seem with me to think the sources 
of Mr. Malthsis’s reputation a matter of no 
mean interest, you will not, 1 hope, think 
your pages misemployed -in dissipating the 
illusionAs for Mr. Malthus himself, ha 
ought to be satisfied with this acknowledg¬ 
ment of his importance.--'* But without 

“ entering further into these abstracted and 
,r uncertain speculations, it deserves our 
,f particular attention, that as no govem- 
“ ment which hath hitherto been establish- 
ft ed is free from all seeds of corruption, or 
“ can be expected to be eternal; so if we 
“ suj^Sbse a government to be perfect in its 
,f original frame, and to be administered in 
“ the most perfect manner, after whatever 
• -—.— - ^ ■ —■ • 

f See some Essays on this subject in the 
Monthly Magazine, by an ingenious and 
well-informed writer, who possessed too 
much sense and firmness to be carried away 
by the cla mour| of upstart i gnorance. After 
the publication of these Essays,’'some notice 
was taken of the name of Wallace iu foe 
Essay on. Population. y ' 
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" mankind immortal, as to support the ani- 
“ roal frame without food, it is equally cer- 
" tain that limits are set to„the fertility of the 
“ earth, and that ijs bulk so far as is hitherto 
“ known hath continued always the same. 

“ It would be impossible, therefore, to sup- 
" port the great numbers of men who would . 
“ be raised up under a perfect government, 

” the earth would be overstocked at last, 
and the greatest admirers of such fanciful 
“ schemes must*'foresee the fataf period 
r y when they would come to an end, as they 
‘Uare altogether inconsistent with the limits 
“ cellent soever they maybe in their own 1 “ of that earth in which they rahst exist.— 

** nature, f they are altogether inconsistent “ What a miserable catastrophe of the most 
with the present framtj of nature, and with, “ generous of all human systems of govern- 
a limited patent of earth.—Under a per- “ ment! How dreadfully w'ould'the magis- 
iect government the inconvenience of “ trntes of such commonwealths find them- 
having a family would be .so entirely re- “ selves disconcerted at that fatal period 
“ moved, children would be so well taken “ when there was no longer any room for 
care of, and every thing become so fa- “ new colonies, and when the earth could 
“ vourabie to populousness, that, though “ produce no further*supplies! Dicing all 
** some sickly seasons or dreadful plagues in , “ the preceding ages, while there was room 
particular climates, might cut off multi- | “ for increase* mankind must have been 
,l tudes, yet in general, mankind wpuld in- j “ happy, life earth must have been a parade.:' 
“crease so prodigiously, that the earth in the literal sense, as the’greatest part of it 
“ would at last be overstocked, and become , “ must have been turned into delightful and - 
“ unable to support its numerous inhubi- | “ fruitful gardens But when the dreadful 
“ tants.—How long>ihe earth with the best j “ time should at last come, when our globe 
“ culture of which it is capable Irorn humanU “ by the most diligent, culture could not 
“ genius and industry, might be able to nou-n “ produce what was sufficient to nourish its 
“ fish its perpelually increasing inhabitants, ; “ numerous inhabitants,, what happy expe- 
“ ts as impossible as it is unnecessaiy to be j " dient bould then be found out to remedy 

“ determined. It is ,not probable that it i " so great an pvil?-In such a cruel ne- 

“ could have supported them during so long ' “ cessity, must there be a law to restrain 
“ a period as since the creation of Adam, i “ marwage ? Must multitudes of women be 
‘‘ But, whatever may be supposed of the j “ shut up in cloisters like the ancient vestals 
“ length of this period, of necessity it must j “ or modern nuns ? To keep a balance be- 
“ be granted that the earth could not nou- i “ tween the two sexes must a proportionate 
“ rish them for ever, unless either its ferti- j “ number of men be debarred from mar- . 
J‘ lity could be continually augmented, or i “ riage? Shall the Utopians, following the 
“ by some secret in nature, like what cer- “ wicked policy of superstition, forbid their 
“ tf *in enthusiasts'have expected from the' priests to marry* or, shall they rather sa- 
“ Philosopher's Stone, some wise adept in “ -crifice men.of some other profession for 
“ the occult sciences should invent a me- “ the good of the state? Or, shall they ap- 
“ thod ol supporting mankind quite differ- v point the sons of certain families to be 
ent from any thing known at present. “ maimud at their birth, andgive a sanction 
Nay, though some extraordinary method “"to the unnatural institution of eunuchs? 

“ of supporting them might possibly be “ If none of these expedients can be thought 
“ found out, yet, if .there was no bVmd to “ proper, shall they appoint a cggaiit num- 
“ the increase of mankind which would be “ berof infants to be exposed to death as 
“ case under a perfect government, " soon as* they are born, determining the 
“ there would nek even be sufficient loon? ” proportion according to the exigencies of 
“ for containing their bodies upon the sur- " thej^tate, and pointing out the particular 
“ face of the earth, or upon any limited sur- “ viemns by lot, or according to some esta- 
“ face whatsoever. It would be necessary, “ ‘blijhed rule ? Or„ must they shorten the 
“ therefore, in order to find room for such " peiiod of human life by a law, and con- • 
“ multitudes of men, that the earth should “ demn all to die after they had compleated 
“ be contiMially enlarging^ in bulk-as an “ a certain age, y/hich might be shorter-or 
animator vegetable body.Now, since “ lopger as provisions were either more 
'* philosophers'may as soon attempt to make •“ scanty or plentiful ? Or, what other m*- 


“ model we suppose it t<t have been framed, 
** such a perfect form wbuld be so far from 
** hwting for ever, that it must come to an 
“ end so much the sooneyon account of its 
,c perfection. For, thougU happily such go- 
“ vernment should be family established, 
“ though they should be found consistent 
“ with the reigning passions of human nai 
“ ture, though they should .spread far and 
wide, nay, though they should prevail 
** universally, they must at jLast involve 
“ mankind in the deepest perplexity, and 
" in universal conlhsioif. For how ex- 
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" thod should they devise jjfor an expedient 
“ would be absolutely necessary) to restrain 
“ the number of citizens within reasonable 

tr bounds?-Alas ! how unnatural and 

u inhuman must every %uch expedient be 
“ accounted ! The natural passions and ap- 
“ petites of mankind are planted in our 
“ frame to answer the best ends for the hap- 
,{ piness both of the individuals and of the 
*' species. Shall we be obliged to contradict 
“ such ^u-^/ise order ?• Shall we be laid un- 
“ der the necessity of acting barbarously 
“ and inhumanly ? Sad and fatal necessity !» 

And which after all could never answer 
" the end, but would give rise to violence 
“ and war. For mankind could never agree 
“ about such regulations. Force and arms 
“ must at last decide their quarrels, and the 
“ deaths of such as fall in battle leave suffi- 
“ cient provisions for the survivors arid 
“ make room for others to be born.—Thus, 
“ the tranquillity and.numerous blessings of 
,e the Ifropian government would come to 
" an end ■, war, or cruel and unnatural cus- 
<r toms be introduced, and a^top put to the 
mm increase of mankind, to the advancement 
“ of knowledge, sod to the culture of the 
“ earth, in spite of the most excellent laws 
“ and wisest precautions. The more excel- 
“ lent the laws had been, and the more 
“ strictly they hadjbeen observed, mankind 
<f must have sooner'become miserable. The 
“ remembrance of former tjmes, ifiegreat- 
“ ness of their wisdom and virtue, would 
11 conspire to heighten their distress; and 
“ the world instead of remaining the man* 

,f sion of wisdom jfud happiness, become 
“ the scene of vice and confusion. Force 
“ and fraud must prevail, and mankind be 
“ reduced to the same calamitous condition 

“ as at present.-Such a melancholy si* 

“ tuation in consequence merely of the 
” want of provisions, is in truth more un- 
“ natural than all their present calamities.* 
“ Supposing men to have abused their liber* 
“ ty, by which abuse vice has once been 
" introduced into the world, and thatwron£ 
“ notions, a had taste, and vicious habits, 

“ have been strengthened by the defect s*of 
“ education and government, our present 
“ distresses may be easily explained. They 
” may even be called natutal, being the na- 
" tural consequences of our depravity. They 
* c may be supposed to be the means by 
“ which Providence punishes vice, ifhd by 
“ setting bounds to the increase of mankind 
“ prevents the earth’* being overstocked, 

“ and men being laid under the cruel neces- 


“ sity of killing oifk another. IJut to sup- 
“ pose that in the!/ course of a favourable 
“ Providence, a .perfect government had 
<' been establishes; under which the disor- 
“ ders of human Assions had been powerful- 
“ ly corrected jfrd restrained; poverty, 
“ idleness, and war banished ; the earth 
" made a paradise; universal friendship 
u and concord established, and human so- 
“ ciety rendered flourishing in all respect^; 
* f and that such a lovely constitution should 
“ be dverturned, not by the vices of men or 
“ thefr abuse of liberty, but by the order of 
“ nature itself, seems wholly unnatural, and 
“ altogether disagreeable to the methods of 

" Providence,-By reasoning ip, this man- 

ner, it is not pretended, that it is unnatu- 
ral to set bounds to human knowledge and 
“ happiness, or to the grandeur of society, 
“ and to confine what is finite to proper li- 
“ mits. It is certainly fit to set just bounds 
" to every thing according to its nature, and 
“ to adjust all things in due proportion to 
“ one another. Undoubtedly >t) sudj an ex- 
cellcunt qrder is actuaily established 
“ throughout ail the work* of God in his 
“ wide dominions. But, there are certain 
“ primary determination^!! nature, to 
“ v^hich all other things of a subordinate 
“ kind must be adjuste N d. A limited earth, 
a limited degree of fertility, and the cou- 
“ tinual increase of mankind, arc three of 
“ these original constitutions. To these 
“ determinations, human affairs and the 
'* circumstances of. »I1 other aivimals must 
*“ be adapted. In which view it is unsuit* 
“ able to our ideas of order, that w hile the 
“ earth is only capable of maintaining a de- 
“‘.termiiied mjmber, the human race should 
” increase without end This'll onld be the 
“ necessaiy const queues -of a perfect go- 
“ verumerit and education, on which ac- 
” count it is more contrary to just propor- 
" tion tosnppO|p tint such a pe. feet govern* 
“ ment should be established in such cir- 
“ cumstanees, than that by permitting vice 
“\>r the abuse of liberty in the wisdom of 
“ Providence mankind should never be 
“ able to multiply so greatly ns to overstock 

“ the earth.--From this view' of (lie cir- 

" cungrffnnces of thew'orld, notwithstanding 
“ the high opinion w r e have of the merit of 
“ Sir Thomas More, and other admired 
V projectors of perfect governments in an* 
“ cient or modern times, we may discern 
“ how little can be expected from their 

“ most perfect systems.-As for these 

“ worthy philosophers, patriots, and law- 
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“ givers, who have employed their time and 
“ their talents in trailing sncli excellent 
models, we ought toilo justice to their 
” characters, and gratefllly to acknowledge 
“ their generous efforts rescue the world 
“ out of that distress, into which it has fal- 
“ len through the imperfection of govern- 
" ment. Sincere and ardent in their love of 
“ virtue, enamoured of its lovely form, 
deeply interested for the happiness of 
“ mankind, to the best of (heir skill and 
" with hearts lull of zeal, they have stre- 
“ tmously endeavoured to advance human 
" society to perfect'on. For this their me- 
“ mory ought to be sacred to posterity. But 
“ if they expected thtjir beaut it ill systems 
,f actually fo take place, their hopes were ill 
" founded, and they were not sufficiently 

” aware of the,consequenoes.-The spe- 

“ culations of such ingenious authors en- 
“ large our views and amuse our fancies. 
“ They are useful for directing us to cor- 
“ rect, certain errors at particular times. 
” Able legislators ought to consider tlierct as 
“ models, an<f honest patriots ought never to 
“ lose sight of them, or any proper oppor-* 
" tunityof tlfctsplanting the wisest of their 
c maxims into their own governments, as 
* far as they are adapted to their particular 
“ circumstances, and will give no occasion 
* f to dangerous convulsions. But this is all 
“ that can be expected. Though such in- 
“ genious romances Should chance to be 
“ read and admired, jealous ahd selfish poli- 
ticians need not be alarmed. Such stales* 
“ men need not fear that ever such aiiy 
•• systems shall be able todestroy their craft, 
“ or disappoint them of tl^pir intention to 
“ sacrifice the interest of mankind to their 
“ own avarice or ambition. There is too 
tc powerful a charm which works secretly in 
“ favour of such politicians, which will for 
r ‘ ever defeat all'attempts Jo establish a per* 
" feet government. There is no need of 
“ m'uacles for this purpose. The vices of 
•< mankind arr sufficient; and we neecf not 
doubt but Providence will make use of 
” them, for preventing the establishment of 
•’ governments which are by no means suit- 
“ able to the'present circumstances of the 
“ earth*.”-Various Prospects of Man¬ 

kind, Nature, and Pi evidence, chap. 4 113. 

.-Here thcn, # Sir, is the very same argj.i-‘ 

ment brought to bear in life most direct and 

* A different spirit breathe* through this 
chapter from that of tbd Essay; the spirit of 
a gentleman, a philosopher, and a phiJan- 
thiopist. *Mr. Malthas, Indeed sometimes 
♦limps after his model, ami canh liberality in 
Urn true whine of hypocrisy. 


pointed manner* on the very samfe subject; 
the same principle stated, and the same con¬ 
sequences deduced from .it. It often hap¬ 
pens that one maq states a particular princi¬ 
ple, and that another draws an important in - 
ference from it, which the first was not at al[ 
aware of. But it cannot be pretended* that 
this is the case by the present instance. The 
fact and the inference are both given as ful¬ 
ly, as precisely, and explicitly in Wallace as 
they can be giveij in *any one, as $u*a*s gene- 
, ral reasoning will go. “ So does this antici¬ 
pation prevent Mr. Malthus’s discovery*" 
for, it hap,>ens that Wallace’-s book was pub¬ 
lished in l"dl. As to the details contained 
in tjje Essay, I leave (hem to the connois¬ 
seurs. As to the ground-work, it appears to 
have been completely pre-occupied. Mr! M. 
has just about the same pretensions to origi¬ 
nality inthe'busincss, as any one would have 
who repeated Mr. M.’s arguments after him, 
and did it in words a'little different^rom his 
own. “ Oh ! but,” 1 hear some one cry 
out, “ the geometrical and arithmetical ra¬ 
tios ! Has Wallace said any thing akp,o* 
them? Did he find thermal Why really I 
do not know: whether after having brought 
his principle to light, he christened it himself, 
1 cannot de ermine. It seems to me sufficient 
for him to have said, that let the one ratio 
increase as fast as it w(,{dd, the other vfoukl 
increase much faster, ps this is all that is 
practically mc;5nt by a geometrical and arith¬ 
metical ratio j’ 4 But, l should have no ob¬ 
jection to let Mr. M. have the honour of 
standing godfather to another’s bantling (and 
Mr. Shandy was of opinion that it was a 
matter of as great importance to hit upon a 
lucky name for a child as to beget it) but that 
the technical phrase*he has employed as a 
convenient short-hand method of explaining 
the subject in reality applies only to one half 
of it. The gradual increase applies only to 
the degree of cultivation of the earth, not to 
the quantity. These two tilings are palpably 
distinct. It does not begin to take place till 
the whole surface of the earth has been cul¬ 
tivated to a ^certain degree, or only with res- 
peet to those parts ot it which have been 

f As far as I understand the?nature of an 
arithmetical and.geometrical series, I do not 
apprehend that Mr. M. could make good 
their.strict application to the ^subject. A:i 
arithmetical series is where any number or 
quantity is increased by the perpetual addi¬ 
tion’of the samegiveu sum of qnSntity, But. 
how does Mr, M. know that this is true of 
the cultivation of the land, or that much 
more rapid strifes may not be made at on# 
time than at ancther. 
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cultivated. It is evident tljat while most of 
the soil remained wholly unoccupied and 
uncultivated, (which must have been the case 
fur many ages alter these two principles be¬ 
gan to operate, atid is still the case in many 
countries) the power of increase in the pro¬ 
ductions of the earl h, and consequently, in 
the support of population would be exactly 
in proportion to the population itself, lor 
there would be nothing more necessary in 
order to *^ie earth’s iflamtaining its inhabi¬ 
tants, than that there should be .inhabitants 
enough to till the faith. In this case, the* 
cultivation of the earth would be limited by 
the population, not the population by the 
state of the cultivation. Where there was 
no want of room, and a power of transport¬ 
ing themselves from place to place, which 
there would naturally be in great continents, 
and in giinitially increasing colonies, *the>e 
could be no want of subsistence. All that 
would be wanted woqkl be power to raise or 
gathei tic fruits which the earth had in store, 
which as long ns men were bprn with hands 
would be always able to do. It a cer¬ 
tain extent of ground easily maintained a 
< ert.iin number of inhabitants, they would 
■only have to spread themselves over double 
the surface to maintain double the number. 
The difficulty is not in making more land 
maintain more meik but in making the same 
spot of ground maintain a greater numb' r 
than it did before. *Tlms Noah might have 
taken possession of the three contiguous 
quarters of the globe for Ifimself and bis 
three sons; and, if they instead of having 
three sons had had each of thbttt three hun¬ 
dred, there would, 1 believe, have been no 
danger of their starving, but the contrary, 
from the rapid increase of population. What 
I mean to. shew is, that ii is not true as a ge¬ 
neral principle that the increase of population 
and ihe increase in the means of subsistence 
are necessai ilv disproportionate to each other,* 
that the otic is in a geometrical, the other is 
in an arithmetical ratio , but, that in a par¬ 
ticular and very important view of the sub¬ 
ject, the extent of population is only limited 
by the extent ot the earth, and that the;in¬ 
crease fff the means of subsistence will he in 
proportion >0 the greater extent’of surface 
occupied, which may be enlarged as Inu as 
there are numbers to occupy it. I have 
been thus particular, because mnthcm.nicat 
terms carry with them an imposing 3# ot 
accuracy and profundity, and ought, there - 
foie, to be applied strictly, amt with the- 
greatest caution, or not at all, I idiould sav, 
therefore, that looking at the- subject in a 
general aud philosophical point of view, 1 
do pot think that the expression of an arith¬ 


metical and geometrical seritA applies t 
for, with respect jp the extent of ground 
occupied, which if one thing on which po¬ 
pulation depends,land in the first instance 
always, this mighJevideutlv be increased in 
any ratio whatever, that the increase of 
population would admit, until the earth was 
entirely occupied; and alter that there 
would be no room either for a geometrical 
or arithmetical progression; it would ‘be at 
an abiTplnte stand. The distinction is there¬ 
fore confine!! to the degree of art and dili¬ 
gence used in the cultivation oj those parts'* 
which have been already occupied. This 
has no doubt gone on at a very slow kind of 
snail’s pace from the veiy first, fed will I 
hare say continue to do so; .or to adopt 
Wallace’s distinction, the increase of popula¬ 
tion ts either not restricted ;it all by the 
“ limited nature of the eafth,*’ or it is limit¬ 
ed absolutely by it: it is only kept back in¬ 
definitely by the “ limited fertility” of the 
earth ; and it cannot be said to be kepi back 
necessarily by this, while then*«rc. vflst tracts 
of habitable kind left untouoiicu. Till there 
is no mflre room, and no more food to be 
procured without cxticme exertion and con¬ 
trivance, the arithmetical and geometrical 
ratios do not naturally begin to operate ; and 
the gradual increase that might take place 
a((er that period, is not in my opinion (\vlis> 
am no gieat speculator! of suilicienc impor¬ 
tance to dcso ve a pompous appellation. I 
would, thereidie, r.ulici stop tin k\ became 
4 it will simplify the ipi* .t,.>n. 'j ill the woild 
is full, oral least 1 1 i r r: v country is lull, 
that is, maintains as many inhabitants a» the 
soil will admit, name!}, tiii it dan hepioved 
satisfactorily that it might net lit' taking pro¬ 
per methods be made t»» mainlsi.i double the' 
numberth.it it docs, the inpfeam of mankind 
is not necessarily checked In the “ lin.ncir 
.extent, of the eaith,” nor bv its “ limi'cii 
fertility,” but by other cam,, s. Till then 
population must be sa d to 1t kept down, 
not by the pbv-’.cal constitution ot nature, 
but by the will <>f man. Till then, Mr. 
Malthus has no right to set up his arithme¬ 
tic il and geometrical ratios upon the face of 
the cartjb and say they are tin* woik of na¬ 
ture. ^yoo, Sir, will no* he at a loss to per¬ 
ceive the fallacy which mil..s under the glms 
• which Mr. M. Ins here abided to Wallace's 
tfxt. Ilis readies looking at his mathemati¬ 
cal scale will' be apt to suppose, that popula¬ 
tion is a naturally growing and necessary 
c. it; that it’isalwtajs cncmai lung on and 
rt rattening the means oft >n-u:i' - and doing 
more harm tlungoud: Uni its pernicious 
edects are at all times and in allpTace- '.mnl- 
3y nucessaty jnd unavoidablei that* it is 1 , 1 * 
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ail times i h evil, but tbit the evil increases I in which a man vyiio is unconnedc-^l equally 
in proportion to the hicnme of population j with the late and the present ministers call 
and th u, therefore, them is nothing so ne deliver his opinions.—In your letters ft) the 
cegsary as to keep poporkion down at all Electors of Westminster, ^you have proved 
everts. This is the imjvrious dictate of the undoubted right of his Majesty to change 
nature, the grinding law'of necessity, the his ministers, and to dissolve a parliament 
end and the fulfilling of the commandment. as often as he pleases.——I am on© of 
1 do not mean to say, that Mr. M. does not those who think that the measure proposed 
often shift Ins ground on this subject, or that by Lord Howick in the House of Commons 
he is not himself aware of the deception. It was both wise and just; and, I believe il 
kTsliftieient for him that he has it to.resort would have passed through both Houses 
to, whenever he is in want of it; that he without a division, if the King had previous- 
« ' has been able to throw dual in his readers’ 1v consented to it. The statements of Lords 
•yes, and da/.zle them by a specious shew of Grenville and Howick are before the public, 
accuracy ; that he has made out a bill of in- and I protest to you that it does appear to rr.» 
dictmcnt flgamsl the principle of population incomprehensible, how those ministers could 
as a general nuisance in society, and has ob- have construed his Majesty’s consent to an 
tained a general warrant against it, and may extension of the Irish Bill of 17 1>3»* to 
have it brought into court as a felon when- the whole British empire, into a consent to 
ever he thinks proper. He has alarmed abolish the Test Laws in England. Their 
men’s minds with confused apprehensions dismission was the consequence of this blun- 
on the subject, by setting before their eyes, der, and the present ifpnisters advised a dis- 
in an orderly series, the malignant nature solution. With submission to you, Mr. 
and terrible effects of population, which are Gobbett, I capnot allow the comparison of 
perpetually increasing as it goes on: and the cry of chartered rights in 1784 , vydl; . 
they are ready to assent to ever/ scheme, that of religion in the present day, to be quit# 
that promises to keep these dreadful evils at fair. In 1784 no public danger could result 
a distance from them. “ Sacra trcmner t e ti~ from the use made by Mr. Pitt and Lord 
wore. Every coward is planet-struck.” But Grenville of the cry of chartered rights. The 
nothing of all this is the truth. Population is fact was dear, that Mr. Fox’s India Bill an- 
only an evil, as Mr. M. has himself shewn, nihilated the chartered rdghts of the East In¬ 
in proportion as it is excessive: it is not a ■ dia Company, and a great majority of liia 
necessary ev il, till the supply of food can, i nation believed as I did, and do still believe, 
from natural causes, no longer keep pace j that the Company had great public merit to 
W'rtb it: till this is tlifc case, no restraints are, j boast of at thift period, and had they been 
necessary, and when this is the case, the ! left to conduct their own affairs, would have 
same wholesome degree of restraint, the been soon relieved from the temporary em- 
sa.ne quantity of vice and misery, will ope- barrassments under which they laboured, 
rate equally|o-prevent any tremendous con- You will consider also that the year 1 / 84 . 
sequences, whether the actual population is was a period of peaces and with every proba- 
great or small; Chat is, whether it is stopped bility that the peace would long continue.— 

• only from having reached the utmost limits What is our situation in 1807 ? A debt of 
prescribed by nat.ure, or whether ti has beet\ more than six hundred millions; a war to 
starved and crushed downs long before that 'which there is no probable termination, ci- 
period by positive, arbitrary,institutions,' and ther from success or from defeat; and with 
the perverse nature of man. Bui this is c en- a certainty that when peace «is restored on 
tering upon a matter which I intended to re- *tbe continent, an invasion of England or of 
serve for another letter, in which l shall exa* Ireland will be attempted. If ever, there¬ 
in) ne the force of the arguments which Mr. fops, there teas a time when the heart and 
M. has bui't upon this principle^ At pre- hand of every man in the empire should b* 
sent, I have done all that was necessary to united for*the public service, this is the tim« 
the performance of the first part of my en- beyond any preceding period. But for the 
gagement, w hich was to shew that Mr. Mal-» miserable purpose of gaining a few' seats in 
thus had little claim to the praise of original- parliament, the senseless cry of the church’s 

ity-1 am, Sir, your obedient servant,— daigjer is echoed from one corner of the 

A O,- Tuesday. kingdom to the other.—And what possible 

--v-~— clanger to the church could bavedcllowed in 

catiiol ic tihL. England, had Lord Howick’s bill passed into" 

Sin,--In a country ^orn by party dis- a law? The Catholics Acre, are too inconsi- 

senlions A onrs is at present, it is most for- derable in a umber, ever to be dangerous. 
. tuuatu that there is one weekly publication, . The dissenters though moee numerous, are 
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not the twentieth part of our population. If mischief did it e» do, since the period of 

the church is at all in danger, it is as ihfc the reformation, in the reign of Elizabeth, 

Bishop of Norwich very sensibly observed in Philip the Second Jrompelled the Pope much 

his late charge t$ his clergy, from the rapid against his Inclination to promulgate a bull 

increase of melbodism, .which if it goes'oti, of ex common ica Jon against her, and en- 

must, as he says, soon render a church ftta- joining her subjects to w ithdraw tiiqir alie- 
htis hmeut useless .—But in Ireland live case giasice from her/What was the consequence 

is *tar different. There, without arguing of this act of imbecile folly ? It united the 

whether the proportion of Catholics to Pro- .whole body of the Catholics in Iter favour, 
testants is as four or as’ three to one, it is suf- and when Philip sent forth his Armada, both 

ficient for rational argument, to take what is Jser fleets and her armies were served by Ca- 

universaify admitted t&.be true, that the tholic officers, soldiers, and sailors, who 

excess of population is on the Catholic side, flocked to fier standard, were graciously re- 

.W'hile the weight of landed property is wiith ceived, and thdr services publicly acknow* 
the Protestants. But, here again, we must ledged. Can any man believe that Buona- 

consider what the “Protestants are. Not parte would not long ago have ordered the 

meinbvTs of the established church. Tire . Pope to issue a bull agrinst Iris Majesty, if 
great majority arepresbyterians, descendants he did not know that so mad a measure 

of the first Scotch settlers m Ireland, and of would destroy any hopes he may entertain of 

Cromwell's o dicers and soldiers. 1 think, future sticcesj in Ireland .-—You very truly 

therefore, I anr accurate, whtn I sa^, that say, that tire Test Laws already virtually 
not mo:e than one tenth part of the whole repealed, by the bill which _passes annually, 

population in Ireland’are members of the es- freeing those from jenaltLes, who infringe 

tablished chinch. Admitting these facts to them; and, therefore, as applied to the ar- 

be true, does it not appear*a monstrous ab- my and navy, Lord Howick/ bill*was use- 

swdity. that ut this dqy nine-tenths of the less. Irrdefcd, the agitatiow of any question 

population of adungdom should be precluded* in favour of the Catholics short of complete 
by law from serving his Majesty m any ofli- emancipation could do no service.—But, Mr, 

ces civil and rriilit.uy,- to whiih he may he Cqbbett, though I see a complete change in 

pleased to appoint them, for without his Catholics, though I am convinced that if left 

permission they dannot serve him ut all.—- to enjoy their own religion in peace, -they 

Brtt, if it bet i ue mat a Catholic cannot tie a have no longer a wish to make converts, ail'd 

loyal subject to a Piotestaut king, which the solitary instances alluded to by your cor» 

every man of common senstf must deny, hovv resjwmdent Anti-Ca'holicus, is ot no cotrsv- 

comes it, .that in the present reign almost qui nce, yet »the rage^ for making converts is 

every restriction under which the Catholics, taken up with more zeal by another sect oi 
laboured, has been done aw ay ? ltjs a case religionists, than it ever was by Roman Ca- 

where there ,ean, in my humble opinion, be tholics. 1 mean by the followers of Whit- 

no medium. Either the Catholics were un- field and Wesley, who claim *to themselves 

fit to be trusted, and no restrictive law ought the merit of being tire orthodox members of 

to have been repealed, which is an argument the church of England, and who dei-are that 

I have heard from some old Irish members, they alrte governed by her articles tnd hoini- 

as they arc fit to be (rusted, and should be lies. These are the men from whom tlTe 

eligible to all offices. Such was the opinion • church and the state have great danger to 

of Mf. Put, Mr. Fox, and Lord Cornwall’s apprehend: what is the influence which the 

while they weie living, and such is the opi- priests in Ireland have over the common 

nion of Lords Grenville aud Howick, and iff people, compared to the influence of the field 

same t>f the members of the present cul invt.-r-'Q preachers of the Whitfield and Wesley 
This is a question however,, on which .his schools. How many of this description, un- 

Maj'esty has an undoubted right to haw an der lire name of Gospel Ministers, to distin- 

opinmi ; and if he is not inclined to remove guisli fJsem from other clergymen, have got 

the very f?\v restrictions that are unrepealed, consffderable church preferment. Nor ar e 

the business must remain in its present state. their efforts confined to this country. They 

This it may do, but the abuse bestowed oij* have bible. societies, and, their missionaries 

the Catholics may be spared. It is impo- ’are spread ove* the face of the globe. Our 
litic as it is unjust.—1 am one of tho«§ who empire in India was convulsed to its centra 

think with you, that nothing can be njore last July, and wq do not yst know that die 

absurd, flian an attachment to a Pope*an old danger js o’ver. -I allude to the alarming 

.man living beyond the Alps, and a creature mutiny at Vellore, which , though it broke 

of Buonaparte's. But, what mischief can out owing to asvery iroppl tic order, for eon- 

such an attachment do irtthese days? What verting a turban iuto something like a hui. 
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and fo a regulation passe&Mhough not ,en- of a circumstance which you will excuse my 
forced, for taking away flpn thp forehead of saying it would have been better you haq 
a Hindoo, the mark of Ls religion ; yet it never publicly’ noticed, and that it should 
originated, in a pvevalentlopinion that we have been suffered, as it deserved, to have 
wished to convert the MalXfiuenans and Hin- sunk into oblivion, pud as Mr. Pauli in your 
doos to Christianity. Nol was this opinion hearing earnestly untreated I would allow. I 
rightly taken up. Parts of the Bible are pass over a circumstance 1 am willing to be- 
translated, if not the whole of it, into the lieve accidental, of your placing my name so . 
Hindoo language. There are many mis-, near to Mr.Hart’s, as almost to allow it to be 
sionaries on the Coast of Coromaudel, and a supposed you wished to hazard some insinua- 
dergyhian in Bengal has published a book, tion disrespectful to my moral character, and 
in' which lie not only recommends e most proceed to remind you, that in year anxiety 
strenuously our attempting to convert the Jo defend Mr. Pauli you have left oft' in the 
' ’Hindoos to tlje Christian religion, but sup- middle of the transaction, and allowed a be- 
poses the thing tu he practicable. From si- lief to obtain that I was finally dismissed the 
milar folly, the Portuguese lost what they committee. This opinion as injurious I con¬ 
once possessed in India, and such will be our t ceive to Mr. Pauli, and as degrading to me 
fate, if we are mad enough to follow their as it is remote from the truth, I am obliged, 

example.-Without any exaggeration, we Sir, to call upon you as publicly to contra- 

may be fairly said to govern nations in India, diet. And as you have stated so much to 
containing fifty millions of people. The promote the Cause of ivfr. Pauli, I am sure 
Europeans of every description, civil ser- you will allow me to compleat the statement. 

vants, officers, soldiers, &c. &c. do not ex- -On the third day of the Westminster 

ceed twenty-five thousand men, and until the election, seeing that Mr. Pauli had headed 
present pei iod it has been our boast, that we Mr. Sheridan so consideiahly, 1 conceived 
hme paid the most sacied regard to, the reli- that if a powerful effort were made, it woe.lcU* 
gums opinions, both of Hindoos and Maho- probably leave Mr. Sheridan so far behind 
metans. We mix them in our battalions of as to induce h’nn to abandon the contest, and . 
Sepoys, and each sect was left at full liberty consequently relieve Mr. Pauli from'-a 
to serve God in iis«owu way. Yet, Mr. grievous expense, I suggested this to many 
Oubbett, with the mania for conversion of my friends, and went to Mr Paulks com- 
which now prevails in England, and which | n lit tee and offered my^rvices. Upon re- 
Englishmen have enema aged in distant 1 questing instructions I now learned that the 
countries, we are at raid ic-t a silly old wo- ’ spontaneous exertions of the electors had 
man, or a love-sick girl, should once in a plated Mr. Pauli in his triumphant situation, 
year become a Catholic from a Protestant.— , and that the committee had neither plan nor 
I trust, however, that the good sense of' the system,to regulate the. business of the can- 
country will soon return; and that every vass. I took the liberty of suggesting t» 
man of eve ry religion, will step foi ib in it., them my apprehensions, that unless some 
defence, for* never was tlierts a period in plan was immediately adopted the tortoise 
which the service of every friend to his might oveitake the hare: my fears met 
country wa, .-o much reipiind asatfhepre- with little attention and I left them. On 
‘sent day.—A P no non’ ant, jjut no Biuot. the fi‘t,h day, I believe, Mr. Sheridan 

May i(J, ibO,\ . ^coalesced with Sir S. Hood, and 1 saw' the 

- ■ --- - -- ’contest was likely to assume another com* 

wa ~,i, mai'jke. pie won "I hastened to the committee, my 

Sib, -1 had just taken up join Regis- plans jvere adopted, and I was f requested to 

tei this morning, and pioemled as far as liic^ supei intend the execution of them.. It was 
men turn ol my name, when I was intcrn.pt. vary late to begin, but trifles do not alarm 

cd by frieima, vho not knowing that I sub- me«s and from eight in the morning till near 

scribed to your valuable paper vert inxious midnight I .laboured for several days cuitil I 
to make known to*me tlic notice ydli had had accomplished, though too laVe to be uAc- 
pleased to take of a proceeding th.it bad oc- ful, a pluneof conduct which had it been pre- 
cunvj iu the committee loom of Mr. Pauli 1 pared in time, would have secured to the 
during the late contest for Westminster. 1 friends of libetty, honour, and* integrity, a 

triumph equal to their best wishes, in spite 
o£ coalition, and every other infamy by 
which our opponents have seemfd anxious . 
to disgrace their cause. It was while I was 
working upon this plan, you, Sir, introduced 
yourself, and milking the most handsome 


v.vnt, on with your statement, and saw at 
Om e v.ha: the thing was. Being engaged 
v ty l.icdeld;. in forming a contrast between 
th ■ hue of coi duct pursued by M<\ Pauli and 
by Mi. S< ^ridan, ^our “ »rdent, mind" in¬ 
duced you inconsiderately to make mention 
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"SpOlogy, you delivered with much reluctance collect 1 . Sir, an d TJ need hot repeat; and, 
Mr. Pauli's message, that it "was his" Wish I Sir, It is not moretpn three weejts since, a 

should retire from the committee. I Was friend of mine at VIr. Pauli's particular de- 

indeed surprised. I had been honoured sire, repeated his sincere regret at what had 

with the particular hatred of Mr, Pitt; du- unhappily taken iplace in my respect. I 

ring seven years I had experienced every spe- mention it to Mr.’(Pauli's honour. This gen- 

cies of persecution his political views and his tleman had been ^tastily induced to join hif 

haughty soul impatient of opposition could voice to the cry which had formerly with 

impose upon me; and the greater part of such baneful consequences been raised 

this time I had been shut up in various dun- ti gainst me, but like a man of honour he ■ 

geons, without even a knowledge of the corrected the error, and he did more, like a 

probable ^Jiarges.against me. But my con- liberal man he acknowledged it.-1 mu$t 

duct I had flattered m vselPduring this period now. Sir, b*g you will excuse that I so late 
of trial, had been^such as wonld secure me offer you my thanks for the remonstrances 
the sympathy and esteem of all not concerti- you say you maae to Mr. Pauli in my fa-*“ 

ed in the oppression. In 17f)0 Mr. Tooke vour. But, Sir, as I see clearly from some 


stood fur Westminster, and I hope he will 
excuse my saying that he saw with satisfac¬ 
tion rav youthful endeavours to assist his 
cause. During the two celebrated struggles 
for Middlesex, I cannot reproach myself 
with having relaxed in my exertions a single 
hour. It was known*that I neither expect¬ 
ed nor'V-ceived emolument or reward of 
any kind, and therefore, my independent 
zs^l, I hope deserved, and I Believe met with 
general attention. I told you therefore, in . 
reply, that Mr. Pauli was the first man who*j 
find given me insult ; but, I added, that as I 
had never been honoured with Mr. Pauli’s 
acquaintance, I had not entered that room 
on* Ins account, sole consideration had 
been the public cause; and then noticing as 
above related my "motives .for jqjuing the 
committee, 1 stated that my principal regret 
now consisted in the abandonment of a plan 
which the members of the committee would * 
scarcely, I feared, be able withoufmysu- 
perintendance to carry into execution. You 
noticed that \ ou were not aware of my being 
engaged upon anything particular; and 
upon further explanation you exclaimed : 

“ upon my honour,, Mr. Letmitre, this is 
“.the only really useful thing I have yet 
“ sepn in this committee,’ - and you begged 
that I would not allow my offended feelings 
to induce me to leave the room, until you 
had seen Mr. Pauli and brought his’further 
instructions. I consented to stay, and in* 
half an hour you returned flitli Mr. Pauli; 
we retired into -the closet, when, Mi*. TPaull 
pressing my hand between both* of his said, 
Mr, Lemaitre, Mr. Cobbetthas just explain¬ 
ed to me how very kindly you nave under-* 
taken to atyange a plan of the highest utility 
and consequence to us in the present*state of 
the election. You have unfortunately been 
insulted und ill treated* but for God’s sake do 
forget it, and give us the assistance you in¬ 
tended ; with many other expressions of 
kindqpi ,and obligation which you will re- 


remarks you have made, that you have a very 
•imperfect acquaintance with the situation in 
which it was convenient for ibte then minis¬ 
ters to place me, I enclose a copy of one of 
the several petitions to thq House of Com¬ 
mons which in 1800 , 1801 , and 1802 , Mr. 
Grey (now Lord Howick) did me the ho¬ 
nour to present and support, and which af¬ 
ter some debate w'as ordered, and dpes now 
lay upon thfir table. And, Sir, yon will al¬ 
low' me*to add, that beating in mind every 
particular of my situation, the language held 
by many of the present ministers, then in 
opposition, upon my particular case, the 
favourable expression’s made in my fa¬ 
vour by our late illustrious statesman, Mr. 
Fox, and which I have by me; and, observ- 
| ing further, foe powerful exertions making 
by the present government to do justice to 
the unhappy slave in the West Indies, I 
cannot forbear looking forward to the pe¬ 
riod when my case will come again under 
the cognizance of the government and the 
public; and tjiat that justice which in spite 
of the exertions of many of "those persons 
now* holding the reins of government, I had 
not then the good fortune to obtain, mryr 
under the auspices of our present ministers 
be granted to ipe.--I atn, Sir, your obe¬ 

dient servant,—P. T. Lemaitrk.— London, 
Anarch 15 , 1807 - 

“ To the Honouraide the Commons of theUni- 
ted Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
the hum/le Petition of P. T. Lemaitre, 

“ Shew'eth, -That your petitioner 

wasinirested in Sept. 1^4, in the huuse of 
Macaire, and Co. watch case makers, where 
he. was ai tided, under a warrant from his 
•Grace the Duke of Portland, charging him 
with high treason; his books and papers 
were seized to the amount of several pounds, 
and are strll detained, although the Privy 
Council, during several very long examina¬ 
tions, never produced any thing said to have 
been found iu*bis posstSsion t» which they 
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endeavour^ to attach Youf pelt- 'immcdiatelyjsnrrendered to the court, and 

tioner hoped that heltadtaiatisfactorily repel- was committed to Newgate.’ Some weeks 
led before them the charges preferred against after this he was arraigned at the bar, when, 
him of a design to assassinate his Sovereign, strange as it may appear % tire first time in 
and beside his own testimony some respec- his life, your petitioner met here a man, 
table friends without his'knowledge volun- Crosfield, and held up his hand with him, 
tarily presented themselves, and were exa- whom to the best of his knowledge he had 

mined, to prove the strong improbability of never seen or heard of before, but with 

his being engaged in such a plot. Yet he whom lie was charged with conspiring the 

was committed to the House of Correction, king’s death. Some months after this, your 


•in Cold Bath Fields, and treated there with 
the utmost brutality. On the arrest of your 
petitioner, his mother was told by one of 
**the officers that they had Seized enough in 
his possession to hang him, and that she must 
expect to r sce him no more until she saw him 
go to the gallows. She r was put to bed and 
rose no mere. She died in about two 
months. On tin 1 * occasion, Aris, the keep¬ 
er of the Cole Bath Fields prison, had the 
inhumanity to order two persons whom his 
deputy had directed to attend your petitioner 
in strong convulsions to quit his chamber, 
and leave him to his fate, which they did, 
supposing, As they informed him on his re¬ 
covery, he coittd never survive tfiis treat¬ 
ment.—Thus tom from his business, ease, 1 
and comfort, your petitioner passed the se¬ 
vere winter of I7p4 and 1 /Uo, in a wold 
damp cell, and still*" lie occasionally suffers 
by a complaint contracted in this place. His 
friends were refused admittance, his father 
and cousin (Macaire) alone excepted, even a 
taylor was not allowed to measure him for 
mourniug; all parcel^ coming to or going 
from him w ere closely searched in the pri-. 
son, and in this examination they found 
their account, as they could select the arti¬ 
cles they chose for their own wear; and 
when your •petitioner complained to the 
keeper, Aris, that he had been plundered of 
a month’s linen, See. he said he could do no¬ 
thing in it, unless your petitioner chose to 
have the lodgings of all the turnkeys search-* 
ed; an indiscriminate and fruitless measure, 
your petitioner did not consent to adopt. 
Robbed of health, peace, and property; ySur 
petitioner left this place on j£:fOO. bail in 
May, and immediately on his libera¬ 

tion went to the house of the Right Hon. 
Win. Pitt, then Chancellor of thKFxche¬ 
quer, to demand the necessary documents in 
order to institute a prosecution against the 
parties, by whosw machinations he had sp 
severely suffered. After sofne time he was 
referred to the Privy Council, but his appli¬ 
cation to their lordships was .unsuccessful. 
The following year, 1796 , yoiir petitioner 
was surprised with t^ie intelligence that a 
bill of indigtmenttfor high treason had been 
found a£,mist him at the Old Bailey. He 


petitioner was again put to the bar and ac¬ 
quitted; Mr. Attorney General) declaring 
, hu had no evidence to produce against him. 
But, your Hon. House will observe, thar 
this summary discharge did not acquit your 
petitioner of any of the expellees of a de¬ 
fence, the great amount of which to a pri¬ 
vate individual without fortune, is cxceed- 
ingly oppressive, nor was this the whole ex¬ 
tent of the pecuniary loss incurred by your 
petitioner. His agreements with Messrs. 
Macaire, and Co. exacted of him for every 
day’s absence from business 9 shfrbegs, on 
which account he pan! upwards of an hun¬ 
dred guineas.-*—In April, J/.Q 8 . your peti¬ 
tioner was again seized, and again commit— 
1 ted to Newgate, on charges»f “ tieasonuble 
practices," where after he had been confined 
about a year he was attacked violently with 
spasms in the stomach, and, once more in a 
prison, liis life was de.sp 9 .Tred of. Your pe¬ 
titioner earnestly solicit'd of His Grace the 
Duke of Portland, that jie might be biought 
to trial, but received no answer. From this 
prison on the 10th August, 1/9.0, your peti¬ 
tioner was removed to Reading Jail, where 
his spasmodic complaint again returned, on 
which occasion he met with the reverse of 
the humane treatment he had before expe¬ 
rienced in Newgate. Your petitioner re¬ 
mained here until the 2 d of March, 1801, 
when he was ordered to town, and taken be¬ 
fore Mr. Justice Fvird, in Bow Street, who 
.offered to liberate him on condition of giv¬ 
ing his own recognizance to appear on the 
first day of the ensuing term in tlie Court of 
Jving’s Bench. But, as the Privy Council 
had refused to tell him on his examination 
ii> 1798 , on vyliat specific charge he had been 
arrssted, your petitioner refused to enter 
into the recognizance demanded of him, un¬ 
til he could learn the real grounds of accusa¬ 
tion on which he, had been three years de¬ 
tained in varions prisons. On his refusal to 
accede to the terms proposed, ydur petitioner 
was taken from this office to the Parliament 
Sweet Hotel, whence he wrote to ( the Duke 
of Portland, desiring to be liberated without 
any condition or recognizance. Your peti¬ 
tioner received no answer, but was commit¬ 
ted the same afternoon to Tothill Fields pri,- 
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ion, in which new hardships a waited him/ j 
for either he must submit to be lodged in an 
apartment destitute of' every accommoda¬ 
tion, wherein to gxelude the inclemencies of 
the season he must ship out the light, the 
window not beiug g azed, he must associate 
with felons at the rate of 35 shillings per 
week, or pay two guineas and ’a half per, 
week for his board and lodging. The state 
of your petitioners health demanded that he 
should reject the lirst, his character "and 
feeling^ would not allo\£ Jiim to submit to 
the second, and thus he was reduced to the; 
•necessity to preserve his health, and avoid 
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the worst society, 10 incur an ex pence in 
this protracted season ot suffering beyond his 
power to discharge, without a paintnl ile- 
pendance on triends, whose resources lte had 
already exhausted. In this situation your 
petitioner again appealed to the Duke of 
Portland, but his 0race directed tlTat he 
should be allowed only 20 shillings per 
week, paving 6 to be paid ,by 

himself. By stat. 7*of William 3 cap. ■— 
it is enacted that no persop shall be pres¬ 
etted for treason, unless it be against the 
king's person three years after the* fact is* 
committed. The Habeas Corpus Act was 
flow in force. Your petitioner thetefnre, 
having since his last arrest been cor,fined 
three years, thof%ht the law would liberate 
him. Lord Kenyan was applied to for an 
Habeas, but he refused to grant one, and 
referred, your petitioner *to th<! Court of 
King's Bench in the ensuing term. But be¬ 
fore the first day of term when your peti-* 
tioner was to have been brought up to the 
Court, the Habeas Corpus Act was again 
uspended. Under the e circumstances your 
petitioner submitted to the terms of libera¬ 
tion again offered to him through the per¬ 
sonal medium of Mr. Ford, and was libe¬ 
rated . on the 25th of April last. On the 
11th inst. your petitioner addressed to Ijis* 
Crane the Duke of Portland, a memorial 
giving a detail of the above particulars, and 
requesting 1*0 be reimbursed Ids immediate 
expences. To this application no answer has 

been made.-By every consideration your 

petitioner is now invited to appeal t<# your 
Horfc House. Did your petitioner feel in 
the smallest degree culpable, he would court 
obscurity, and silently submit#to the ruin 
that unavoidably follows such an age of 
suffering,* having been confined a gjeat part 
of the period between eighteen and twenty- 
five years of age.' Jlut your petitioner as¬ 
sures you#Hon. House, that he ha*s inno- 
. cently incurred the injuries he has endured, 
•and such your petitioner humbly submits is 
the presumption arising from the protrac- 
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tion of imprisomatW, beyond the period li¬ 
mited by Ihe statntp akeady alluded to fur ' 
the trial of persoiy accused of treason (ex¬ 
cept on the king’;j person, with which your 
petitioner was n/t charged) inasmuch, as 
were your petitioner guilty even in the judg¬ 
ment of his MnjeAy's then ministers, it would 
leave them witl|put excuse, and guilty them¬ 
selves of a high misdemeanor of neglect, and 
breach of public duty' to his Majesty and 
their country, for suffering a traitor to 
e-tcapy for ever without bringing him £0 
trial. You! petitioner, therefore, humbly 
prays your Hon.‘House to takg his case inti/ 1 
your consideration, and for such relief or 
the adoption of such measures as^our Hon. 
.House in your wisdom these circumstances 
may seem to require.-And^-our petition¬ 
er shall ever pray.-P. T. Lkmaithe. - 

June 1, JB01-. 

___ ^ 

FOREIGN OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
America. —Message of the President of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of 
• the United States of America, in ‘Congress 
assembled, December 2,»lSOt>. 

It would have given me, fellow-citizens, 
great satisfaction to announce, in the mo- 
m<;tit of jour meeting, that the difficulties 
in our foreign relations, existing at the time 
of our last separation, had been amicably 
and justly terminated. I lost no time in 
taking those measures which were most 
likely to bring them to such a termination, 
by special missions, charged with such pow¬ 
ers and instructions, as, in the event of 
failure, could leave no imputation on either 
our moderation or forbearance. The delays, 
which have since taken place in our nego¬ 
tiations wittf the British government, ap¬ 
pear to have proceeded tiom causes which 
do not forbid the expectation tb^t, during 
the course of the session, I may be enabled 
to lay before" you their- final issue.—What 
will be that df the negotiations for settling 
our differences with Spain, n. thing which 
had taken place, at the date of the last dis¬ 
patches, enables us to pronounce. On the 
western side of the Mississippi, she advanced 
in considerable force, and took post at the 
settlement of Bayou Pierre, on the Red 
Rivf'r.—Tbjs village" was originally sealed 
by France, was held by her as long as she 
held Louisiana, and w* delivered to Spain 
only as a part of Louisiana. Being small, 
iusulaled, and distant, it was not observed, 
at the moment of re-deiivery to France and 
the United Slates, that she continued & 
guard of half a dozen men, which had been 
stationed them. A proposition, however, 
having been lately made by our commander 
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in chief, to assume .tnL-^oe River as a be a subject ubr' your early considerations 
temporary line of sepapuon between’ the , The possession of both banks of the Mis- 
troops of the two nJtiorw, until the issue of sissippi reducing fo a single point the defence 
our negotiations shall W known, th : s has of that river, its waters, and the country 
been referred by the Spanish commandant adjacent, it becomes highly necessary to pro¬ 
to his superior, and in the mean time he vide for that point & more adequate security 
has withdrawn his force tq the western side Some position above its mouth, commond- 
©f the Sabine River. The correspondence ing in the passage of the river should be 
on this subject, now conwiunrcated, will ■ rendered sufficiently strong to cover the 
exhibit, more particulsrly, the present state aimed vessels which may be stationed 
of tlungs in that quarter.—-The nature of there for defence; and, in conjunction 
that-fconntry requires indispensably that an with them, to present an insuperable obsta- 
unusual proportion of the foren employed cle to any force "attempting to pass. The 
% there should be cavalry, oj mounted infan- 'approaches to the city of New Orleans,, 
try. In orcter, therefore, that the com* frdm the eastern quarter also, will require 
tnanding officer might be enabled to act to be examined, and more effectually 
■with effect, I had authorised him to call guarded. For the internal support of the 
on the Governors of Oileuns and Mississippi, country, the encouragement of a strong 
for a corps of five hundred volunteer caval- settlement on 'he western side of the Mis- 
ry. The temporary arrangements he has sissippi, within reach of New Orleans, 
proposed, may perhaps render this unne- will fce worthy the consideration of the 
cessary. But 1 inform you, with great Legislature. The gua-boats, authorised 
pleasure, of the promptitude with which by an act of the last session, are so advan- 
the inhabitants of those territories have ten- ced, that they will Ua ready (of 'service 
dered their sqrviccs in defence of tbeir coun,- in the ensuing Spring. Circumstances per- 
try. It hasdonq honour to themselves, en- mitted us to aflow the time necessary £ot 
titled thfcm to the confidence of their fel- t their i^orc solid constuctiop. As a much 
low-citizens in every part of the union, and larger number will still be wanting to place 
must strengthen the general determination our sea-port towns and waters in that state 
to protect them efficaciously, under all cir- of defence to which we are competent, 
cumstances which may occur.—Having re- and they entitled, a similar appropriation 
ctived information, tint in another part of fora further provision of jjiem is recommead- 
the United States, a great number of private ed for the ensuing year". A further appro- 
individuals were combining together, arm- priation will also be neefessary for repaiiing 
it?g and organising th;mselves, contrary to fortifications already established, ‘ and the 
law, to carry on a ‘ military expedition erec ion of such other works as may have 
against the territories of Spain, I thought ’ real effect in obstructing the approach of an 
it necessary, by proclamation, as well as enemy "to our sea-port towns, or their te- 
by special orders, to take measures for pro- I maining before ti etn. In 9 country whose 
venting and suppressing this enterprise, for j constitution is derived from the will of the 
seizing the vessels, arms, ani other means people, directly expressed by tbeir free 
provided for it, add for arresting and hring- suffrages; where the principal executive 
jng to justice, its authors and abettors, it functionaries, and those of the legislature, 
was due to that good faith w hicli ought ever „ are renewed by them at short periods j where, 
to be the rule of action in public, as well as I tinder the character of jutors, they exercise 
in private transactions; it was due to in person the greatest portion of the judi- 
good oider, and regular government, thjit ciary powers, where tjie laws areconsequent- 
while the.public force was acting strictly on ly so formed and administered as to bear 
the defensive, and merely, to protect our with equal weight .and favour on all, re- 
citizens from aggression, the criminal at- straining no tnan in the pursuits of honest 
tempts of private individuals, to decide for industry, anti securing to every ot>£ the 
their country the question of peace otswar, property which that acquires, * it would 
by commencing active and unauthorised not be supposed that any safeguards coujd 
hostilities, should ( be promptly andcffica- sbe needed against insurrection or enterprise, 
ciously suppressed - whetherjt will be ne-' qn the public peace or authority.,. The laws, 
cessary to enlarge our regular force, will however, aware that these should pot be 
■ depend on the result of our negotiations trusted to 'moral restraints only, have wisely 
with Spain. But as it is, uncertain when ' provided punishmeiH for ' thye* crimes, 
that result will be Known, the provisional when commuted. But would it not be. 
tnea-ures requisite fpr that, a,»d to.meet any salutary to give alsotlre means of preventing* 
pressure intervening to that quarter, will their commission ?' Where an enterprise is 
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meditated by private individuate against 
a foreign nation, in amity with the United 
States, powers of prevention, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, are given by the laws. Would they not 
be as reasonable add useful, where the enter¬ 
prise preparing is against the United States ? 
While adverting to this branch of law, it is 
, proper to observe, that in enterprises medi¬ 
tated against foreign nations, the ordinary 
process of binding to fh* observance of the 
peace and good behaviour, could it be ex¬ 
tended te sets to be dorteent of. the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the United States, would be effectual 
in some cases wherp the offender is able to' 
keep out of sight every indication of his pur¬ 
pose which could draw on him the exercise 

of the powers now given by law. - -The 

States on the coast of Barbary seem general¬ 
ly disposed at present to respect peace and 
friendship. With Tunis alone, some uncer¬ 
tainty remains. Persuaded that it is our in¬ 
terest to maintain our peace with them on 
equal terms, or not af’r.ll, I propose to send, 
iu due time, a reinforcement into the Medi¬ 
terranean, unless previous information shall 
sh*\v it to be unnecessary.—We continue'to 
receive proofs of the growing attachment of 
our Indian neighbours, and of their disposi¬ 
tion to place all their interests under the pa¬ 
tronage of the United States. These dispo¬ 
sitions are inspiredjby their confidence in our 
justice, and in the % sincere concern we feel 
for their welfare. And as long as we dis¬ 
charge these high *and honaurable.functions 
with the integr ity and good faith which alone 
can entitle us to their continuance, we may 
expect to reap the just reward in their peace 
and friendship.—The expedition of’Messrs, 
Lewis and Clarke fur exploring the River 
Missouri, and the best communications from 
that to the Pacific Qcean, has had all the 
success which could have been expected. 
They have traced the Missouri nearly to its 
source, descended the Colunibia to the Paci¬ 
fic Ocean, ascertained, with accuracy, tlfe 
geography of that interesting communication 
across our ctmtinent, learned the character 
of the potmtry, of its commerce and'inhab*- 
tants: and, it is but justice to say, that 
Messrs Lewis and Clarke, a’rld . their J>rave 
companions, have, by this arduous service, 
deserved vflell of their country.—The attempt 
to. explore fee Red River, undtjr the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Freeman, though conducted 
with a zeai and prudence meriting entire ap¬ 
probation, has tint been equally successful. 
After proceeding up it about six hundred 
miles, nearly as far as We French settlements 
. had extended, while the country was in their 
possession, our geographers were obliged to 
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return, withou^^ ,, feting their work.- 
Very'useful additions have also been made to 
our knowledge of the Mississippi, by Lieut, 
Pike, who has aseebded it to its source, and 
whose journal andffnap, giving the details of 
his journey, will shortly be ready for com¬ 
munication to bath Houses of Congress. 
Those of Messrs. Lewis, Clarke, and Free¬ 
man, will require further time to be digested 
and prepared. These; important surveys, iu 
addition to those before possessed, furnish 
materials for commencing an accurate Vnap 
of the* Mississippi and its western waters. 
Some principal risers, however, remain still 
to be explored, towards which the authorisa¬ 
tion of Congress, by moderate appropria¬ 
tions, will be requisite.—I congratulate you, 
Fellow-Citizens, on*the approach of the pe¬ 
riod at which you may interpose your autho¬ 
rity constitntioiially, to withdraw the- citi¬ 
zens of the United States#from all further 
participation in those violations of human 
rigjrts, which Have been so long continued 
on the unoffending inhabitants of Africq, 
and which the morality, the reyutatjpn, and 
the best interests of our country, have long 
been eager to proscribe. Although no law 
you may pass can take prohibitory effect till 
the first day of the year 1608, yet the inter¬ 
vening period is not too long to prevent, 
by timely notice, expeditions which cannot 
be completed before that day.—The receipts 
of the Treasury, during the year ending cm 
the 30th day of September last, have amount* 
ed to near fifteen millions of dollars ; which 
have enabled us, after meeting the current 
demands, to pay two millions seven hundred 
thousand dollars of the American claims, in 
part of the price of Louisiana to pay, of the 
funded debt, upwards of three millions of 
principal, and nearly four of interest; and, 
in addition, to reimburse; in the couise of 
the present month, near two millions offirj# 
and a half per cent, stock. These payments 
and reimbursements of the funded debt, 
with those which had been made in the four 
ypars and a half preceding, will, at the close 
of the present year, have extinguished up¬ 
wards of twenty-three millions of principal. 
—The duties composing the Mediterranean 
fund wijl cease, by law, at the end of the 
present session. Considering however, that 
they are levied chiefly on luxuries, and that 
we have an impost on salt, a necessary of 
•life, the free yse of which otherwise, is so 
important, I recommend to your considera¬ 
tion the suppression of the duties on salt, 
and the continuation of the Mediterranean 
fund, instead thereof, for a short time; alter 
which, that 4»o win become unnecessary 
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necessary; 


for any purpose now IteffSS contemplation 
—When 'both of these branches of revenue 
shall, in this way, be relinquished, there will 
still, erelong, bean accumulation of monies 
in the Treasury, beyond the instalment of 
public debt, which we are permitted by con 
tract to pay. They cafinot, then, with¬ 
out a modification assented to by the public 
creditors, be applied to the extinguishment 
of this debt, and complete liberation of our 
revenues, the most desirable of all objects. 
N6r, if our peace continues, w,ll tjiey be 
"wanting for any other existing purpose.— 
■♦Tirequestion, therefore, now comes forward, 
to what other object shall those surplns->eV 
Ije appropriated, and the whole surplus of 
impost, ‘after the entire discharge of the 
public debt,, and during'those intervals when 
the purposes of war shall iv>t call for them ? 
Shall we suppress the impost, and give that 
advantage to foreign over domestic manufac¬ 
tures ? On a few articles pf move general 
and necessary use, the supression, in lue 
season, will doubtless be right; but the 
great mass of the articles on which impost’ is 
paid, are foreign luxuries, pureused by those 
only who are rich enough to afford .J 
themselves the use of them.—Their patroit- 
ism would certainly prefer its cpnti- 
nuance, rtjd application to the great pur¬ 
poses of the public education, roads rivers, 
canals, and such other objects of public im¬ 
provement, as it may be thought proper to 
add to the constitutional enumeration of fe¬ 
deral powers. %By these opera lions, new 
Channels of communication will be opened 
between the States j the lines of separation 
will disappear, their interests will bp identi¬ 
fied, and their union cemented by new and 
indissoluble lies. Education is here placed 
among the articles of public care, nut that 
it would be proposed to take its ordinary 
branches out of the hands of private enter¬ 
prise, which manages so much better all 
the concerns to which it is equal : but a 
public institut’on can alone supply those 
sciences, which, though rarely called for, 
are yet necessary to complete the circle, all 
the parts of which contribute to the im¬ 
provement of the country, and some. of 
them to its preservation.—The subject is 
now proposed for thfe consideration ofCon- 
gress, because, if approved, by the time the 
State Legislatures, shall have deliberated on 
this extension of the federaltrusts, and the 
laws shall have passed, and other arrange¬ 
ments made for their crecuth n, the neces¬ 
sary funds will be on hand, and without 
employment. I suppose an amendment of 
the constitution# by comfit of the States, 
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because the objects now recom¬ 
mended are not among'those enumerated in 
the constitution, and to which it permits 
the public monies to be applied.—The pre¬ 
terit consideration of a national establish¬ 
ment, for education, particularly, is ren¬ 
dered proper by this circumstance; also, that 
if Congress, approving the proposition, %hall 
yet think it more eligible to found it on a 
donation of lands, ‘they have it now in 
their power to endow it with those which 
will be among, Ihe earliest to 1 produce 
the necessary income. This foundation 
qjonld have the advantage of being h de¬ 
pendent on war, which may suspend other 
improvements by requiring for its own 
purposes, the resources destined for that.— 
Thi's follaw-cilipens, is the state of the 
public interests, at the present moment, 
and according to the information now posess- 
ed.-Afot sudi is the gituatipn of the nations 
of Europe, and such, too, the pridicament 
in which we stand with some of tji"m, that 
we cannot rely, with certainty, on the 
present aspect of our affairs, that may 
change from moment to moment, during the 
course of your Srssion, or after you shall 
have separated. Our duty is, therefore, to 
act upon the things as they are, and to 
make a reasonable provision for whatever 
they may be. Were ar,ii>ies to be raised 
whenever a speck of war is visible in' our 
horizon, we never shoult} have been without 
them. Oar resources would have been ex¬ 
hausted on dangers which have never hap¬ 
pened, instead of being reserved for what 
is really to take place, A steady, perhaps 
a quickened pace in preparations for the 
defence of our sea-porr towns and waters, 
an early settlement of the most exposed 
and vulnerable parts of the country, a mi¬ 
litia so organised, that its affective portions 
pan be called to any point in the Union, or 
yoluuteers instead of them, to serve a suffi¬ 
cient tTme, are means which may always 
be ready, yet never preying upon our re¬ 
sources, until actually called into use. 
They wilt maintain the public interests, 
while a fnore t pertnanent force shall be ih a 
course of preparation, But much will 
depend on. the promptitude with which 
those means can be brought into activity. 
If-war be (forced upon us, in spite of our 
‘long and vain appeals to the justjpe of na¬ 
tions, yapid and vigorous movements in its 
outset, will go far towards securing Us in its 
coerse and issue, and towards throwing its 
burdens on those who-render necessary the 
resort from reasOD to force.—The result ■ £ 
our negotiation, or such incidents ifi lheip 
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coarse, as may enable us to infet their 
probable issue: suth further movements 
also on ®ur Western frontier as tnay shew 
whether war is <b be pressed there, while 
negotiation is protracted elsewhere, shall 
be communicated to you from time to time, 
as they become known to me, with what¬ 
ever other information I posses, or may 
receive, which may Hid your deliberation 
on the great national inerests committed 
to yotfr charge.-— >Th. Jefferson. 


Continental. War. — Forty-seventh Bul¬ 
letin of the Grand French Army. 

Pal tusk.-The affair of Czarnowtv, that 

•f Ncislesk and Kursomb, that of the cavalry 
and Iinpoczyn. have been followed by that 
of Pultusk, and by the complete and precipi¬ 
tate retreat of the Russian army, which has 

finished the presently cat's campaign.- 

MarshnPLannes first arrived on the morning 
of the 2(jih, directly opposite to Pultusk, 
wyere, during the night, thd whole of Gen. 
Benningsen’s corps had assembled. The 
Russian division, which had been defeated 
a.t Nasielsk, had arrived about two in the 
morning at the camp ef Pultusk, with the 
third division of Marshal Davoust’s corps in 
close pursuit ot them. At ten o’clock Mar¬ 
shal Lannes began* the attack, having his 
first line composed of the division pf Sucliet, 
the second of Gazan’s, and that of Oudin, of 
the 3d light corps under die command of 
Gen. Dauttane, on his left wing. The eu- a 
gagement was obstinate; after various oc¬ 
currences, the enemy was completely rout¬ 
ed. The l/th regiment of light infantry, 
aud the 34th, covered themselves with glory. 
Generals Vedol and Claperede were wound¬ 
ed. General Treilhard, commandant of the 
light cavaify ; Gen. Bouslard, commandant 
• ot a brigade of dragoons under Gen. Becker; 
and also Col. Barthelemy, of the 15th dra¬ 
goons, were wounded with grape shot. —. 

Voisin, Aid-de-Camp to Marshal 'Lannes; 
arid M. Curial, Aid-de-Camp to General Su¬ 
chet, were killed, and both have fallen (vith 
gior^. Marshal Lannes was likewise grazed 
by a ball.. The fifth corps of the army gave 
a proof of every thing that could be expected 
from the superiority of the French infantry 
over that pf other nations. Marshal Lannes, 
though he had been for six days indisposed, 
persisted in following the corps. The S5fh 
regiment sustained setoral charges, of the 
enemy's cavalry with gieat coolness and sue- 
* cess. During the night the enemy buat a 
retreat, aad reached OArolenka. 
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Forty-eighth Bulletin of the Grand French 
Army. 

Warsaw', Jan. 3.—-—Gen. Corbineau, 
Aid-de-Camp to the Emperor, had set off 
from Pultusk, in pursuit of the enemy, with 
three regiments of light cavalry. After oc¬ 
cupying Brok, he reached Ostrowiel, on th« 

1 st inst. On his march he picked up 400 
Russian soldiers, several officers, and a great 

quantity of baggage waggons.-Marshal 

Soult, with three brigades of light horse, 
part of Lasalle’s division, has taken a posi¬ 
tion along the baqks of the little river Orcye M 
in order to cover the can ton merits of the ar¬ 
my.-Marshal Ney, the Prince of Ponte 

Corvo, and Marshal Bessieres, have canton¬ 
ed their troops on the left bank.—The light 
corps, under Marshals Soult, Davoust, and 
Lannes, conti nqp to occupy Pultusk and the 
banks of the Bug.—The enemy's army con¬ 
tinues to retreat. The Emperor arrived at 

Warsaw on the 2d of Jan.-We have had 

snow and frost for two days in continuance; 
but it has begun again to thaw, and the roads 
which were^ becoming somewhat better, are 
now as*bad as before.—Prince Borghcze has 
incessantly been at the head of the 1st regi¬ 
ment of carbineers, which he commands. 
The brave carbineers and cuirassiers testified 
the most anxious desire to meet the enemy; 
but the division of dragoons which came first 
into action, bycatrying every tiling before 
them, left the former no opportunity of at¬ 
tacking the enemy.—H#» Maje.sty has ap¬ 
pointed Gen. Laribo'fisiere a general of divi¬ 
sion, and given him the command of the ar¬ 
tillery of the guards. He is an officer of the 

highest merit.-The troops of the Grand 

Duke of Wuytzburgh compose the garrison 
of the city of Berlin. They consist of two 
regiments, which make an excellent appear¬ 
ance.—The corps under Prince Jerome con¬ 
tinues to besiege Breslau, That beautiful 
city is in ash*es. A disposition to wait ilia 
course of events, and the hope of being re¬ 
lieved by the Russians, have prevented the 
garrison from surrendering, but the siege 
makes progress. The Bavarian and Wir- 
temburjh iroops have merited the praise of 
Prince., Jerome, and the esteem of the 
French army.—The Governor of Silesia had 
collected the garrisons of the fortresses not 
yet blockaded, and formed out of them an 
army of SO/XX) men, with which force lie 
had commenced his march to interrupt the 
operations of the army besieging Breslau. 
—Against? this force (fen. lledouville, tie 
chief of Prince Jerome's staff,'detached Gen. 
Montbrun, commandant of the Wurtem- 
burghers, and Gen. jYi’mucci,' commandant 
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of the Bdyarians. They came up with the 
Prussians at Strenien, put them to flight, and 
took 400 men, 6'00 horses, and several con¬ 
voys of provisions, which*!he enemy intend¬ 
ed to send into the fortress. Major Her- 
schcr, at the head of KfO of I.einingen’s 
light hone, attacked two Prussian squadrons, 
and completely routed them, making 36 of 
them prisoners* 

' Domestic official papeijs. 

Cai’IURe or Curacoa.- Frtm the J.on- 

*■ don Gazette Extraordinary Sunday, Feb, 
'22, 1807 . Concludedfrom page- 672 . 

No. 3—-Curacoa, Jan. 1, 180”.—Prclid 
miliary articles of the. capitulation agree- 
upon by Charles Brisbane, Esq. captain of 
his Majesty's ship Aretlrasa, and senior offi¬ 
cer of a squadron of his Majesty’s ships at 
Cnracoa, on the bne pait ; and by his Exc. 
Pierre Jean Chnnguion, Governor of the 
Island ol’ Curacoa and its dependencies, /m 
the other.—Article 1 . The Fort Republique 
shall immediately be surrendered to die Bri¬ 
tish force; the garrison shall march out with 
the honours of war, lay down their arms, 
and become prisoners of war. Answer. 
Granted.—Art. 2. The Dutch garrisoq at 
Curacoa shall he prisoners of war, and by 
his Britannic Majesty sent to Holland, not 
to Serve this war before they shall be regular¬ 
ly exchanged; and for the due performance 
of this article tboxifficers pledge their word 
of honour. Ai^pter.^ Granted.—Art. 3. 
The same terms as in‘the above article are 

S an ted to the officers and people of the 
utch men of war. Answer. Granted.— 
Art. 4. All die civil officers may remain at 
their respective appointments,«if they think 
proper; and those who choose shall be sent 
by'his Britannic Majesty to Holland. An¬ 
swer. Granted.-Art. 5. The burghers, 

merchants, planters, and other inhabitants, 
without difference of colour ov opinion, shall 
be respected in their persons and property, 
provided they take the oath of allegiance to 
his Britannic Majesty. Answer. Granted, 
neutral property being respected.—Art. 6 . 
All the merchants’ vessels, with their car¬ 
goes, in the harbour, of whatsoeves nation 
they belong to, shall be in the possession of 
their proper owners. Answer. Not grant¬ 
ed.—Art. . 7 . A definitive capitulation shall 
be signed upon this basis in Fort Amsterdam, ‘ 
Answer. Granted. 

Curacoa, Jan. 2 , 1307.—-—The foregoing 
Articles having this day been mutually read 
and agreed to, this capitulation is become 
definitive. Signed yn ‘the one part by C. 
Brisbane. t Signed on the other part by his 
Eafcellency,* V, 3. Ch.anguio». 


Capture trf.O^acea. * (91(7 

A list of lulled and wounded on board his 
Majesty’s squadron under ray command, at 
the capture of the Island of Curacoa, on the 
1 st of January, 1307. Afelhusa, 2 seamen 
killed, 5 seamen wounded.—Latona, 1 sea¬ 
man killed, 2 seamen wounded.-Anson,, 

none killed, 7 seamen wounded.—Fisgard, 
none killed, none wounded.—Total, 8 sea¬ 
men killed, 14 seamen wounded. (Signed) 
C. Brisbane. 

Curacoa, Jan. 3,° 1 & 07 .—*—Listc of killed 
and wounded on* board the Hastlar.frigate, 

‘ Surinam sloop, and Flying Fish schooner.— 
Hastlar, C. J. Evertz, commandant, -killed ; 
G. B. Z. Gerond, second purser, ditto ; A. 
Graaf, chief mate, hudiy wounded ; J. J. N. 
GiblespCrd, steward, killed ; W. Maubers, 

seaman, ditto; H. Driel, seaman, ditto.-- 

Surinam, Jan Van Nes, captain, dangerously 
wounded ; Jean Baptiste, lieut. do; G. B. 
Baltner, Midshipman, dangerously wound¬ 
ed; A rend Arens, seaman, ditto; Ferdinand 
Ballatin, seaman, ditto^since dead).—Flying 
Fish,. G H. V. A. Hinget, gunner, dead; 
M. S. Giblesperd, seaman, wounded. „ 

By Charles Brisbane, Esq. Captain of his 
Majesty’s ship Arethnsa, and senior officer of 
a squadron of his Majesty’s ships employed 
at Curacoa. 

His Exc. Lieut. Gen. Change ion. Gover¬ 
nor and Commander in Chief of the Island 
of Curacoa and its Dependencies, having re¬ 
fused to -take the oath ftf allegiance to his 
Britannic Majesty, and surrendered himself 
t prisoner of war,* I have thought proper to 
appoint^myself governor of the said island 
and its^ependeucies, until the pleasure of 
the commander in chief is made known j 
and I do hereby appoint myself accordingly. 
—Given under my hand at Curacoa, this 4 th 
day of Jan. 1 8 O 7 . (Signed) C. Brisbane. 

By Charles Brisbane, Esq. Captain of his 
, Majesty’s ship Arethusa, and senior officer 
oT his Britannic Majesty’s squadron in Cura- ' 
coa harbour. 

Whereas this island 3 nd its dependencies 
have surrendered to the arms of his Britannic 
Majesty, as appears by the capitulation which 
has (;een sigrfted by his Exc. Pierre Jean 
Changuion and me on the 1 st instqpt, I 
therefore hereby require, that all the burg¬ 
hers and inhabitants of this island shall meet 
on Wednesday next, the 7 th instant, at ten 
o'clock in the morning, at the Government 
House, m order to take the oath of allegiance 
to fys Britannic Majesty aforesaid—Those . 
who belong to the militia companies* w ill re¬ 
ceive further orders from their major, and 
are to conduct themselves accordingly.-;—All ’ 
those who fill public offices, of whatsoever 
nature they may be, aud all such as do not 
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belong to thetnilitfacompanies, are 5d.*o re¬ 
quired to meet at the Government House, 
at the hour, and for the purpose aforesaid.— 

1 expect that the burghers and inhabitants of 
this island will conduct themselves in such a 
manner as to deserve my protection and fa¬ 
vour; and 1, on my part, shall not fail, as far 
as in my power lies, to promote the happi¬ 
ness ahd Welfare of this island, and its inha¬ 
bitants ; and 1 flatter myself, that my endea¬ 
vours; in tiiis case, will be crowned with the 
gracious approbation of my Sovereign ; and, 

1 hope, to the satisfaction of the inhabitants'* 
of this island and its dependencies.—Given 
under my hand, on board his Majesty's ship 
Arerhiisj, in the harbour ofCuracoa, this Slit 
day of Jan. 1807. (Signed) €. Brisbane. 

Capture op Alexandria. From the 

JLontlon Gazette, Downing*Street,* Mag 

9, iso 7 . ' 

A dispatch, of which the inclosed is a 
copy, 13s been recei ^d this day at the of¬ 
fice of Viscount Castlereagh, one of his 
Majesty's piincipal Secrctau& of State, from 
Major-General, Fraser, dated Alexandria, , 
the 25th of March, 1807, addressed to the 
Et. lion. William Windham : 

Alexandria, March 25, 1807- 

Sir,—It is with* much satisfaction 1 have 
tho honour to inform yon, that, in the af¬ 
ternoon of the 20tli current, the town and 
fortresses of Alexandria, w\th tws> Turkish 
frigates and a corvette, surrendered to his 
Majesty's arms by capitulation ; and that 
they were taken possession of on the me¬ 
morable morning of the 21st, by the troops 
under my command.—You are already ap¬ 
prised of my having been detached on this 
service, with a body of troops from Mes¬ 
sina, by. his Excellency General Fox, under 
convoy of his Majesty’s ships Tigre and 
Apollo; anh the Wizard sloop was sent for- 
• ward by Captain HallowelJ, to get inlelli'* 
•getice from Major Misset, whom 1 had 
betn, by my instructions, directed to con¬ 
sult as # to the best plan of operations for 
effecting the purposes of the expedition.— 

I have how to acquaint yoiV, that in Ehe 
night.of the “th inst. (the day after we 
sailed,) the Apollo frigate, with nineteen 
transports Opt of thirty three, yduch con-' 
veyed the troops, parted company, and - 
, that the other fourteen, with the Tigre, 
came to an anchor to the westward of Alex-, 
andria, on the lfSth.—On our getting near 
the land* we saw the Wizard, and Captain, 
Palmer immediately brought me the intelli-j 
gence he had received from Major Missct, 
together with a letter from him, stating that 
be had not come oil' himself, thinking his. 


presence in Alexandria absolutely necessary 
to counteract the intrigues of the Frenai 
Consul, who was" endeavouring to prevail 
upon the Governor to admit a body of Al¬ 
banians, From Rosetta, to assist in the de¬ 
fence of the plage.—He earnestly recom¬ 
mended me to land the troops immediately, 
as the inhabitants were well aliected to¬ 
wards us, and that he had sanguine hopes 
we should be able to get possession mf it 
without firing a shot. Before I determined, 
however, upon this measure, I deemed it 
pradent to acquaint Major Missct with the-, 
very diminished state of my ‘’force, and I 
therefore sent in my aid-de-camp, Captaiu 
A'Court, of the 31 st regiment, with a flag 
"of truce to him, with a detailed account of 
it, and at the same time,' a manifesto to the 
Governor and inhabitants, (a copy of which 
1 enclose,) which had not the desired effect, 
b»t, on the contrary, treated with contempt. 
T\i Major, however, in reply, strongly 
urged my immeuiately lauding; still re¬ 
peating that we should not meet with any 
tesistanec, and that my doing so would be 
the oni}' means at preventing the garrison 
being reinforced by the Albanians, who had 
actually been sent for, and might be expect¬ 
ed m the cout-e of ^wcnty-f'our hours — 
These considerations led me to follow bin 
advice, and accordingly I landed that evening 
(the 17 th) as many troops as our small num¬ 
ber of boats could convey. a few miles to 
the eastward, of Manibodplwithout opposi¬ 
tion, though I could only take up a posi¬ 
tion for the night; as before the next land¬ 
ing could be effected, such a surf had arisen 
on the beach, as totally to prevent the second 
division irom approaching the, shore.—The 
next morning, however, with infinite diffi¬ 
culty and r.sk they were landed; bi t find¬ 
ing my situation now, from the increased 
height of the surf and appearadee of the 
weather, to be, very precarious, both with 
respect to getting provisions or stores on 
slipre, or having any communications with 
the transpoits, I determined at all hazards 
to force my way to the western side, where 
I could receive supplies from Aboukir 
Bay, at the same time resolving to at¬ 
tempt (passing) to get into the town, 
even with the small force I had, and 
push my way, if possible, into tlte forts 
that commanded it, a matter I had reason 
1.0 believe from Major Misset and others, 
would not lie very difficult to accomplish.- 
i therefore 0 moved, forward about eight 
o’clock in the evening of the I8th,and in oi r 
way lor, e d a p JJisadoiJd intrenchiuent w it ha 
deep ditch in front of It, (thrfl had beta 
thrown up by the Turks, as a defence against 
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the Mamelukes and Arabs on the westers grpst attention and zealahewiv by them in 
tide) 'stretching from Fort ties Skins, to Lake’’ fdrwarding and'executing the duties of 
Mareotis, strengthened by 3 batteries mount;. t|$ir respective departments ; -and I, think it 
ing- 8 guns, exclusive of Fori des Bains oh but justice to Captain Pym, and to .the of- 
itS'light flank, mounting thirteen guns.-* *— fleers and’men of the detachment of the 
This we effected with very little loss, though,. Royal Artillery, -that was with me, to men- 
under a heavy fire of car;non and musketry, tion the. very great zeal and alacrity wi}iich 
and proceeded w'ithin a few yards of Pom- ' they displayed on every occasion, which I 
pey’s Gate, where we found the garrison am confident would have been equally con- 
prepared to receive us, the Gae harncadoed, spicuous on the part of Captain Rurgoyne 
sndjfhe walls lined with troops and armed and the officers of the engineers, Jr ad cir- 
mbabitants; this, added to the smallness of cumstanCes permitted theta to have acted.— 
nay force, (not exceeding one thousand meat i To Captain Hallowed, and the officers and 
* of alt descriptions,) led m& to think the risk seamen of his Majesty’s khipTigre, 1 cannow 
too great, and 1. determined to proceed to sufficiently express rpy acknowledgments 
the westward, as I had originally intended, for the assistance they afforded me, and for 
where I arrived in .the rnornLng'of the igtii* the readiness with which they stood forward 
and took up <my position on the ground the on all occasions. Captain Hallowell march- 
Rrilisb troops occupied in the action of the' edwith me to the attack of the enemy's en- 
21st, immediately sending'detachments to frenqhments, and to the very gates of thfe city, 

. take possession of Aboukir Castle, and and remained on shore until the place surren- 
Cut between the 1 akes Maadie .and Matyo- dered; from his advicaand legal knowledge, I 
tis, by which communication the reinfc.ce- deriveduseful information—Capt.“'Withers, 
ment of Albanians w as expected in Alexsn- of the royal navy, agent of transports, is also 
dria; in both these attempts we succeeded, entitled to praise, for his activity in landing 
—The next day, the 20th, I sent .in (by a the troops, and for the exertions he after- 
friendly Arab that had stolen out of the ‘ wards made for supplying them with provi- 
town, and joined us) a manifesto, addressed si on*.—I send you herewith a return of the 
■ to the inhabitants, warning them of thedan- killed, wounded, and missing, together with 
ger of implicating *!riend9and foes in the returns of prisoners made^. and of the public 
event of taking the place by assault, and stores of different descriptions found in the 
urging them to force the governor to capitu- several batteries and magazines —I have the 
Jate. This had the desired effect, a flag of honour to be, 2fce. (Signed) A. M. Fra- 

trucewas sen tgflp t, and a capitulation, (of ser, Maj. Gen.‘-P. S. The Apbllo, with 

which I herewnwliiclose a copy) was agreed the nineteen missing transports, came to an- 
to and signed.-—Although this service has" chor in Aboukir Bay, on the morning of the 
fortunately not been of iong duration; yet, 20th, And Sir J. Duckworth’s squadron ar- 

from the scantiness of our numbers, and the rived here on the 22d.-It is but due to 

scarcity of all sorts of supplies, as well raili- Lieut. Hunter, and a small detachment of 
tary stores a* provisions, (which the boister- tbe 20th light dragoons, who were landed 
cus state of the weather completely prevent- without their horses or arms, to mention the 
ed our receiving) our situation was, for some zeal and spirit with which they volunteered 
time, rather critical; and l am happy to their services, and carried the serving ladders, 
have k in my power to bear testimony to tbe* on the night of the 18th. 
patience and cheerfulness with which the|, Articles of live capitulation for the surren- 
troops bore every privation, and the ardour der of the city of Alexandria.* Said Naha- 
and spirit they shewed in the attack of the fned Naim Effendi being commissioned by 
enemy's works, aB well as the inclination and his Excellency Emen Bey, the Governor, 
wish they displayedto have stormed the place, a fid Hagg Mahamet Katto, and Sieg Ibra- 
had I deemed that step adviseable.—ToMa* hite, Chieftain of tbe people, accompanied 
jor-General Wauchppe, the hon. Brigadier- by Signor Antonio Godard, propose to place 
General Stuart, and Colonel Oswald, who the city and forts in the possession of the 
landed w th, and accompanied me, I feel , commanders in chief pf the land and naval 
myself under great obligations, for their forces of his Britannic Majesty,, his Excel- 
exertions and assistance in carrying on the lency^Major General Frazer, and Captain 
service; and I am much indebted to Lieut.- Hallowell, upon the conditions hereafter 
General, and Captain Green, acting as tdbg, mentioned. ° <■> 

deputy quarter-master'general, for the To be continued. 
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** This more than half repars whole, years of pain. 

“ Time, health, and fortune are not spent in vain."-Forr. 

JLJ__ ■ ---- 
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. TO TJIE 

FREE A N*D I \ T DEPENDENT ELECTORS 
tjv the 

* CITY AND LIBERTIES OE WESTMINSTER. 

LETTER XVir. 

Botley, 1 Qth May, 1 £ 0 7 . 

Gentlemen, 

Your prospect of success, in 
the psesent straggle, becomes, day after day, 
more promising ; and, seeing tfie lead which 
Sir Francis Burden has, by your good sense 
and public spirit, nojv obtained upon the 
pull, there appears to be little doubt of his 
return to parliament, to that assembly which 
contained no man to raise his voice against 
the doubling of the Income Tax, exempt¬ 
ing, at the same time, the King's Funded 
Property fiom the operation of that tax ; 110 
man to oppose even the slightest resistance 
to the adding of ilany thousands a year to 
the'already too large, pensions and grants of 
the Royal Family, nor to the introducing of 
many thousands of Hanoverian troops. 

But, Gentlemen, in proportion as your 
exertions promise ultimate success, you must 
expect to see incieasp the activity and ma¬ 
lice of corruption. I have, indeed, great 
confidence in your zeal and perseverance 
but, experience has taught me, that, against 
such a system of corruption as you have to 
contend,with, to struggle with success is al¬ 
most impossible. Be, therefore, I beseech 
.you, vigilant. Let no man of you say„ 
*“ my vole is not wanted.” The vote of 
everyone of you is wanted; for, the vote of 
every man of'you will add to the weight of 
the decision. Delays are always dangerous; 
and especially so in cases like tjris. Let no 
man,' therefore, who can by any possibility 
vote t*-day, put off voting till So-morrow. 
There are jfet thousands of you to'vote for 
Sir Francis Burden; and who, «that has a 
vote to give, will not hereafter be ashamed to 
make an etfcuse for having neglected to give 
it ? Remember, that you are almost the only 
body of electors now le/t in the kingdom, 
who lifivc Really the power of electing whom 
you please. With you almost alone it re¬ 
mains to speak the teal sense of the people 
ot Engjandu The king ha’s oruered his eom- 
uiissioner* t& Usll us, that ’ire Jris dissolved • 


the parliament in order to “ acur to //** 
sense 'of his people" That sense. Gentle¬ 
men, you almost alone have it in your power # 
to express; and* therefore, Hirough your 
lips, let the king hear it, and that too in an 
audible voice. < 

. As, in all such cases. Gentlemen, corrup¬ 
tion has had recourse to calumny. I jet there 
appear a man, no matter bo.v spotless his 
life, who is the enemy of corruption, and in¬ 
stantly nil the agents of corruption, like a 
imst of serpents, each with his poisonous 
stmg, and with a hiss unanimous, dart forth 
against him. Thus, though ofhippqsite fac¬ 
tions, you now see the Morning Chronicle 
and theJCourier, the Oracle and the Morn¬ 
ing Post, the Times and the Sun, all joining 
to calumniate and vilify the object of your 
suffrages. All the refuted falsehoods of 
1803 have been re-as!erted with as much 
confidence as if they had been admitted 
tiuths. Sir Francis Burdeit is called “the 
associate of O’Connorand this is set down 
as a crime to his account by those very men 
who vindicated O’CoBtior at the time of his 

• trial at Maidstone, and who even now eulo¬ 
gize the late ministers, many of whom swore 
that they had long been associates with 
O'Connor, and that they thought his princi¬ 
ples were precisely the same 5s their own. 
This was sworn by the Duke of Norfolk, by 
the late Lord Chancellor, Erskine, by Mr. 
Fox, Mr Grey, I believe, and certainly bf 

• Mr. Sheridan, who is now a candidate for 
your votes, ant? who is strenuously recom¬ 
mended by those very writers who impute to 
Sif Francis Burdett, as a crime, that lie was 
acquainted with O’Connor! Mr. Sheridan, 
as well as almost all the rest of those " asso¬ 
ciates’’ of O’Connor, was o'»d enough to be 
the father of Sir Francis Jlurdett. Yet. they 
are ifTl of the king’s pi ivy council, while, to 
Sir Francis Burdett, an acquaintance wi'h 
p’Connor is to be imputofl ns a crime never 

to be washed *away !-Another t-h ■ •.sre 

against him is, that he was “the associate 
of the traitor DesparU:” and t! c inform, > 
left to be draw n i-\>.s rv'Ji nr »■*, a i; •. 
nr.ni 'i;,o fjet is. that Sir T -mo', BrrJ-'t 
knew no more of D-'sp **1 

to Eiiid'shman. couth . 1 . 1 ; , 1 ■ u*-. -.w? - •• 
son, without any ..pul! , , ‘.pi.j 
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against him, and witfioot being brought to " lessening, if possible, the burden of tax- 
trial, but released, at last, in consequence " ation, and thereby convincing the people, 
of the law of Habeas Corpus being restored that they had a country zenith defmdr 
to practice. The miserable man, thus bereft " big.” This I also have said repeatedly, 
of the means of support, and thrown upon This I say now. 'f'his who does not say ? 
the charity of a world but tdb apt to seek an The base misrepresentation originated in the 
excuse in accusations against those who im- Morning Post, then the property of Mr. 
plore its aid, appealed, through his wife, I Daniel Stuart, who is still keeping it up in 
believe it was, to the compassion of him who his present paper,'’the Courier. At the 
had shown compassion upon him while he time, though still a good deal misled as to 
was in prison ; and, by that appeal Sir Francis Burdey* f detected nn£ exposed 
obtained, 1 believe, some relief. But, the malice and injustice of this representa- 
5s to na/iiavitcnia’sliif), lfone, I am as- tiou, which was reprobated by m^n, in ge- , 

Mired, ever existed between him and Sir neral, of all parties; and I could name as 

Francis Burdett ; and, as to the nsser-' many as five or six members of parliament, 

lion, which was made [it the time, that ( and those, too, men of some repute for 

** he was tern .walking ann m arm with Sir moral* as well as political rectitude, who 
" Francis, in the lobby of the House of spoke to me with abhorrence of that very 
" Commons, on the everting before he falsehood, which the venal slaves of both 
•/ was taken up/' 1 would first ask these factions are tuSw endeavouring to pass upon 
vile calumniators, whether, .supposing th; ( : you for an undeniable and even an acknov- 
laet to be true, it would not amount toy/*- i ledged truth ! m 

most proof, that tlvere was nothing crimi- | To be hated, misrepresented, and vili- 
nal iu their minds, as known to each othert , tied by all thogc, who, either directly or 
Hut, the fact is ‘this ; that, on 'the ^veiling indirectly, prey upon the public, always has 
referred to, Sir Francis Burdett was going «been, and always will be, the lot of every 
into the House with another njember, when, man, who endeavours to guard the public 
in the presence of fiom thirty to forty per- against its Plunderers ; and, as their hosti- 
fions, Deyard, who‘made one of the as.- lity is naturally proportioned to their fears of 


feembiage in the lobby, came up to Sir 
J 1 ranch, with a letter in his hand, which 
he asked him to frank. Having done this, 
at a little desk which is fixed up fur the 
purpose close by the, door of the House, 
Sir Francis immediately left him. This 
was the way in which Sir Francis Burdett 
" was.teen" w’ith Despard; this was the 
rircnuntanrc that was tortured into a pre¬ 
sumptive ptouf of his being,' in someway 
or other, an associate in the guilt of this 
ntifoilunate man! It is for you, Gentle¬ 
men, to make, by your voice of approbation, 
1 .n.’cy and clearly expressed, atonement for 
ibis ‘cruel ii>iu.rice towards SV Francis Bur- 

ciett.--l he Thud Charge (for the three 

ae always swung together) is, that, when, 
in 1n03, a county-meeting was called to 
resolve upon something about what was 
culled the Defence of the Country, Sir Frau¬ 
ds Burdett told the people, that “ the 

* Couv'ry was vat worth defending" ’This 
" V tm; only a direct, but a wilful falsehood. 

Sir Fniih'is, upon* the occasion referred to^ 
f-ji I, "that it was the goetd old custom fo 

* make the Undress of Grievances precede 
“ the demand of Sacrifices fron\ the Dtoldg ; 
*‘ and that, as to the means of defending 
“ the eou try, he thought the most like ly 

way to cV'tcnd k securely, was, to begin 
'• by reforming abuses, by e ffectually pre 

venting a waste*of the pubhc money, by 


detection and punishment, which fears 
again are proportioned V> his talents and in¬ 
tegrity, it would be syange indeed, if, 
upon the'list of those who are entitled U» 
their mortal malice, the Plunderers did not 
give the vety first place to Sir Francis Bur¬ 
dett Of others, here.and there, and now' 
and then, they discover their hatred ; but, 
of him at all times and in all seasons ; for 
though the factions are sometimes so deeply 
engaged in vilifying one another, and would 
seem, indeed, to have exhausted upon eac h 
other all the terms of reproach ; yet, no 
1 Sooner does - the idea of his efforts and views 
come athwart their minds, titan instantly, 
'Maying aside their mutual accusations and re¬ 
touches, they, like (lie squabbling Robbers 
in the Romance, set upon him as their com¬ 
mon and implacable enemy. 

To cherish those whom your mortal ene¬ 
my fears, and hates because he fears,* is, in 

f etieral, a tolerably good rule * of action, 
lad you, therefore, no other proof of Sir 
Francis Burden's merit, than that the Plun¬ 
derers, from the very biggest the very 
least, hate him-more than they hate any 
other m»n, and all .other men, this alone 
would be a sufficient inducement for you now 
to exert yourselves, not only to return him 
to parliament, but to return him by an un¬ 
exampled majority; and thereby to shewyour 
. detestation <jt Political Corruption and of that 
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wide-spreading Public Plunder, wlfich is if* 
inseparable attendant, buffer no one to 
dismay you with the question of “ what 
can one marf do in parliament ?” Be¬ 
ginning/!, in politics* as in numeration, 
must always be by one. There must be one, 
before there can be many ; and, in tracing 
any event, whatever it may be, to its source\ 
you will always find«tbat source in the mind, 
of one person. For my part, I anticipate 
the* moat importanfOonstitutional Re forms 
from the election of Sir*Francis Burdett/es* 
pecially if you dp your duty in sending hiTn- ’ 
to parliament by such a majority as* you 
are able to give him ; and I again call upon 
yon, to reflect, each man of you in his own 
mind, on the mortification, on the .shame/ 
which must hereafter be felt hyeveryman,who, 
when he listens to the praises bestowed upon 
those who elected Sir Francis Burdtftt, shall 
say to himself: " I was an Elector of West- 
" minster, and no.bart of those praises be- 
“ lonf to me !” Such a man, instead of 
claiming his share of the great honour due 
to> the City, must see, in* that honour, his 
own peisonal.disgrace. . 

I am, 

Gentlemen, 

Your faithful friend, 

» and obedient Servant, 

• Wm. COBBETT. 


* » 

TO TIIF. 

FREE AND INDEPENDENT ELECTOR^ 

OF THE . 

CITY AND LIBERTIES OF WESTMINSTER, 

LE1TER XVIII: 

Bothy, ‘20th May, 1807. 

CJentlemeh, 

' In the sixteenth letter, which 
I did myself the honour to address to you* I 
predicted, that you would soon see evidences 
of a removal ot the unjust prejudices against 
Sir Francis Rurdett; and, it now’ appears, 
that the work of conversion has already 
made considerable progress*;, for, I,find a 
meating of Mr. Sheridan's friends, he him¬ 
self being present, and Major Downs, his 
Lieutenant, being one of th$ leaders, de¬ 
claring, in the most distinct and public mafi- 
ner, tbatsSir Francis Burdett and NJr. Sheri- * 
dan are the fittest persons to represent you in 
parliament ; and, I find Mr. Sheri dap de¬ 
claring at the Hustings, on the 18th in¬ 
stant, that, if that “ great and virtuous man, 

■ “ Mr. Fox were now alive, Sir Francis 
" Burdett is the wall, whom , before all 
“ other men, he would recommend to yoyr 


choice Tkisiswell, But* Gentlemen, 
we may now, surely, address ourselves to th# 
still-prejudiced opponents of Sir Franc}* 
Burdett, and put it to their good sense, what 
must have been the motive whence this same. 
Sir Francis Byrdett was so vilified by the 
Whigs, during the last election ? Of the 
premeditated, the crafty, the cold-blooded 
attack of Mr. Whithread, in a letter to Sir 
Francis, reserved, like thejoaded pistol of a 
secret foe, to be let off at a moment when 
the* assailed party was well known not to 
have a moment’s time to prepare for resist¬ 
ance; of this attack, and of‘its evident ob¬ 
ject, you need not be reminded, it being,.I 
trust, so imprinted upon your memories as 
never to be effaced. Nor need I scarcely 
remind you, that, at their‘several dinners 
and carousals,, the friends of Mr. Sheridan, 
especially Lord Williams Russell and Peter 
RVloore, chose, as a standing subject of their 
Wise, the political conduct and principles of 
Sir Francis Burdett. Nay, in the election 
• bills, issued from their committee* you read 
“ Pauli .Buonaparte, Burdett, and the Devil 
“ fbf'ever!” Yet, Gentlemen, by these 
persons, or, at least, by their principal, it has 
rjpw been discovered, that, if Mr. Fox hod 
been alive, he woulcf have recommended Sit 1 — 
Francis Burdett as the fittest man in the 
world to represent you in parliament! 

But, Gentlemen, I confide in your dis¬ 
cernment for the defeating of the obvious 
purpose of this new language on their part. 
Be assured, that, *at the bottom of their 
hearts, they hate Sir Francis Burdett as cor¬ 
dially as before; and that their object, ih 
these praises of him, is, not,’perhaps, to ob¬ 
tain a seaWor Mr. Sheriday, or rather for 
his son, at this time, but so to worm them¬ 
selves back into your gobd opinion, as to se¬ 
cure a chance of success at Westminster 
upon some future occasion, and which occa¬ 
sion, being nice calculators in such matters, 
they suppose to be, in all probability, at no 
•very great distance. 1 beg you to observe, 
with what assurance, increasing day after 
day, they now obtrnde themselves upon your 
indulgence. Mr. Sheridan, like a rat lately 
escapod to his hole, first peeps out with the 
gseatest apparent nfodesty and diffidence. 
Your forbearance emboldens him, till, at the 
end of the tenth day, h^kas the hardihood to 
tell you, that* if you choose him, those who 
have given him the seat which he has al¬ 
ready secured, have given him leave to trans¬ 
fer that scat to .his son l And thus, Gentle¬ 
men, you, who are making such laudable 
exertions to Rear up qprruprion by its very 
roots, are, to your face, soliejted f o aid in 
the supporting ot that yery. coney ion ! And, 
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in whose behalf is this solicitation made ? 
Why, in behalf of the Younger Sheridan, 
one of the juvenile aristocracy,’’ who led 
the bludgeon-men at the last election; the 
heir and hope of the royal house of Sheridan, 
who, at the time that he was labouring to 
stifle your voices in Westminster, was nws- 
ter-master-generai of Ireland, at a salary of 
3,000 pounds a year, and who was, at the 
sate time, a captain in a regiment serving 
abroad, receiving full pay in that capacity 
also. And, Gentlemen, this is the man, a ' 
than whe, in return for the thousands of the; 
public money which he has received, has 
never rendered one moment’s service to the 
country, and who has distinguished himself 
only as an enemy to your* liberties; this is 
the man, for whose sake, nay, to place whom 
in parliament, to place whom upon the same 
bench with Sir Francis Burdett, you are 
openly solicited to give your .countenance j 
and support to the corruptions of the Borough 
system, those corruptions to which the 
country oWes al4 the miseries under which it ■ 
now’ labours! An insult so gross,<any thing 
so contemptuous of men's understanding, 
has never, that I recollect, before reached 
my knowledge; and, as such, you will, f I 
trust, consider and reseat it. 

Having, as, I think, you now have, by 
your admirable public-spirit, secured the 
return of Sir Francis Burdett, it remains {or 
you to consider, to which of the other three 
candidates (Mr. Pauli having withdrawn) 
you ought to give the preference. And here, 
Gentlemen, as in all ot bet cases, look to your 
prjmiples as your guide. Those principles 
arc, first, that the constitution, particularly 
as to the representation in the House of 
Commons, ought to be speedily restored, 
and, of course, that '(as tlie act of settlement 
presided) no place-man or pensioner should 
have a setit in that House ; and 2d, that there 
ought to be set on foot a rigid<-inquiry into 
abuses jn the expenditure of the public mo¬ 
ney, with a fixed determination, on the park 
of the parliament, to expose and punish pe¬ 
culators qt every rank and degree. These 
are the great principles which you are now 
proclaiming as yours by your votes f and, 
therefore, the gnesticfti for you to potato 
yourselves, is simply this, “ which of these 
“ three candidates if most likely to coutri- 
" bule towards bringing those principles 
" into practice?” Mr. Elliot is notoriously 
supported by those, who would, figuratively 
speaking stifle your principles,‘and who, 
tvere not your labour necessary to the sup¬ 
port of their idleness, ^oftltllitem’lly stifle your 
voices. The fhoice, then, lies between Mr. 
Sheridan and Legd Quchfijn*. Thciormcr 
' 


is not only the avowed supporter of the doc¬ 
trine, that place-men arm pensioners ought 
to be in the House of Commons, but is, 
even at this moment, a sineture place-man 
himself, and, the sod, who lately was one, 
would have been one still, had they not 
thought, that, as a permanent thing, a chance 
/Vith the 0171’ faction was better than a 
place with the IN faction.' That Mr. Sheri¬ 
dan possesses rare talents is a truth that can- 
n^.and need not be - denied ; but. Gentle¬ 
men, in all the discoveries relating to peQula- 
to'ri, have those talents beep once exerted? 
No; not that I recollect, at any rate; and, 
indeed, who can expect, from a seeker after 
place, any exertions in such cases ? The two ’ 
iactionsdiate oneanother. But, their hatred 
is the hatred of rivals. The object of then- 
pursuit is the same; and the very same, is 
their principle of action ; never, theieforc, 
expect from any man, who belongs to either 
of the factions, that he will act as the faith¬ 
ful guardian of the libei ties and properties 
of the people, upon whom both factions seek 
for the privilege of preying with impunity, 
ip one way or another. Let the place-men 
and pensioners, while they are suffered to 
enter the House of Commons, come from . 
the rotten boroughs; but, let no body of 
really free men, and, above.all, let not the 
freeand independent Electors of Westminster 
disgrace themselves by tlie choosing of a 
place-man, or the, advocate" for the sending 
of place-men and pensioners to that House 
This, you will bear in mind, was the great 
noint upon which Sir Francis Burdett was 
attacked by Mr. Whitbread ; and, for you 
to choose a place-man, or an advocate fop 
the place and 4 pension system, as a colleague 
for Sir Francis Burdett, would be, at once, 
to nullify your own voice as to all purposes 
except that of insulting him, who, with a 
slight alteration in his words, made use of at • 
Brentford, would, doubtless, exclaim: “yoc 
“ have chosen tlie Manager of I>rnry Lane 
“ Theatre, and for what services the dev.1 
,c only knows !”—- As to Lord Cochrane, 
you pbject, and so do I, that he is an oftictr 
iii th^navy; ahd, therefore, notwithstand¬ 
ing his explanation about a court-martial 
being necessary to cashiering, he must be, 
fas long as fye continues in that profession) 
ift a great measure, at the mercy of the 
‘ crown ; to which must be added othc self- 
evident truth, that, while he is at sea, he 
cannpt be in the House of Commons. But, 
this objection, though 'weighty in itself, is 
trifling compared with the objection against 
him, who is the advocate for place-men and . 
pensioners being in the House of Commons, 
who is a sinecure place-man himself, who is 
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a member of one of tfte preying factions, 
and who is, and must ever be, directly op¬ 
posed to the very principle, to restore which 
to practice is the great object which has now 
called tor yoor exemplary endeavours. When 
so/ne motion for restoring to you the bles¬ 
sings of ihe constitution shall be made, Loft\ 
Cochrane may, possj^jy, be at sea; but, he 
will not, as Mr Sheridan would be, present 
to give his vote,again$t jbat restoration. But, 
he may 6e present, and, •then, you have his 
unequivocal pledge, that he will vote for suck, 
• a reform as shall banish place-men and pen¬ 
sioners from 'the House of Commons, and 
his pledge, not less unequivocal, that he 
will, to the utmost of his power, support 
every motion fpr the exposure and punish¬ 
ment of a waste of the public money. So 
niatfy have deceived you witji pledges, that 
you may be well excused, if you are not ill 
haste to confide in them ; but, I heard Lord 
Cochrase, voluntarilfedeclare, in the most un¬ 
equivocal manner, at Honiton, that he never 
would, as long as he lived, ask for, or accept, 
ai?y emolument whatever out of the public 
money, except in the regular line of his na-* 
val profession, and, that this promise should 
extend to all those, relations or others, who 
might, in anywise, be dependent upon him 
fof support. Tht? same promise he has now 
made, m the like voluntary mqpner, to you; 
and, my firm belief is, that he will scrupu¬ 
lously adhere to his word. *But, (Gentlemen, 
at the very least, Lord Cochrane has the me¬ 
rit openly to have proclaimed, a- his own,* 
the great principle* for which Sir Francis 
Burdett has, so long contended, and which 
yflu will now, I trust, stamp as the principle 
of the independent people of England; and, 
observe, too, that, amongst all the nume¬ 
rous election addresses that you have seen, 
his is the viUy-one, except that of your own 
committee, in which this principle is di«-* 
tinctly avowed. Convinced, asl am, there¬ 
fore, that it.is giving effect to this principle 
which alone can tend to the restoration «of 
the constitution, apd thereby insure the safe¬ 
ty qf the throne as limited by law, and «the 
enjoyment of those rights and libArties, 
whicti weg; obtained by the wisdom and the 
valour of our forefathers, 1 caumft help ex¬ 
pressing an earnest hope, that, 6f the thre^ 
candidates. Lord Cochrane will be, by you, 
decidedly preferred. • 

J remain, 

• Gentlemen, . * 

Your faithful friend, 

Aud obedient servant, 
"Wm. Cobbett. 
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TO THE- . * ■ 

FREE AND INOEPEN DENT ELECTORS 

OP THE 

CITY AND LIBERTIES OF WESTMINSTER. . 

LETTER IX. 

Bothy, 22d of May, I 8 O 7 . 

GENTLEMEN, 

The intelligence, brought me by this day’* 
post,# induces me to address this one more 
letter to fov, with the hope that it may 
reach you beforC the close of ihe poll j for, 
if I should be the means of setting only a 
single man of you right, upon anyone point, 
with respect to which that man may be in 
error, I am satisfied that I.shall thereby 
render much more service to the country 
than will ever be rendered by the expendi¬ 
ture of all those millions of our earning# 
ffhich, apparently, are now to be sent to the 
continent of Europe. 

r do not suppose, that many of you are 
likely to be at all misled bv the speeches of 
Mr, SJjgridSn ; but, there ure some parts of 
them, which have not yet been sufficiently 
commented upon by me; and, though T 
base already spoken (in mv letter of yester-, 
day) of his new language respecting Sir 
Francis Burdett, 1 cannot refrain trom say¬ 
ing a few words more upon that subjec t.—In 
his speech of the 10th instant, be, as it were 
incidentally, but not without a premeditated 
design, introduced tlip name of Mr. Bmvil/e, 
well known to have always been one ot those 
most esteemed by Sir Francis Burdett; 
and, this gentleman he called “ one of ihe 
“ honestest and lest patriots m the country," 
a character tihich Mr. Botville certainly 
merits, and which he securely possessed 
without this extorted tribute ou the prt of 
Mr. Sheridan. But, Gentlemen, this mas¬ 
ter-stroke of flattery; this compliment to 
Sir Francis Butdctt, conveyed in praises of hi* 
most valued friends, will not, I trust, for 
dhe moment, deceive you, for the sole pur¬ 
pose of securing whose votes, at another, if 
not at this election, all these new profession* 
of respect are manifestly made. Neverthe¬ 
less, tlfese professions, however insincere, 
arcf’valuable, inasmuch as they are indie*- 1 
tions of hat Mr. Sheridan, at least, const- 
■ ders as the growing sentiment of the public, 

* with regard to*the principles and the charac¬ 
ter of Sir Francis Burden. He tell ns, too, 
that Mr. Hr and, one of the members for 
Hertfordshire, is upon the list of your sub¬ 
scription. Mr. Rrajut’s name has no pe¬ 
culiar value in ft, but, while,as«m individual, 
he has Jbis share of merit, his jcqnuectio» 
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■with the Whig ministry, coupled with this 
act, stands as a tolerably good proof of the 
insincerity ot the Whigs, who, to a man, at 
the last elections for Middlesex as well as 
Westminster, represented Si^ Francis Eur- 
dett as being every thing short of a down¬ 
right traitor, and as aiming, at- the very 
least, to overturn the kingly government of 
-England. Gentlemen, all offences against 
ourselves are to be forgiven, the moment 
wy. are convinced of the conti itiqn of the 
offender; and, though we $re justified iti 
being more slow to forgive offences com¬ 
mitted against our country, those offences 
too ought to be freely forgiven, but not un¬ 
til the offender has produced a security that 
lie will offend no more. But, in both cases, 
there are some offences, which can never be 
forgotten ; and, of this class was the wicked 
and base handle, which the Whigs made off 
the piirase, “ the best of kings." Oh ! iw 
Were indeed a reproach to you to forget tfce 
interpretation which Mr. Byng and others. 
put upon this phrase! That intetpretation, 
(hat out-cry, still baser than the out-tty of 
“ popery,” was used by the time-serving 
Witlgsfor the purpose of ingratiating them- 
"VTelves with theadherenis of Pitt, for which 
they have been most justly punished, and 
that, too, by the intrigues of that very 
faction. How careful was Mr. Byng to 
disclaim all connection, all community even 
of wishes, with Sir Francis Burkett! He, 
good loyal gentleman, ‘said, that he was 
“ firmly attached to the constitution, and 
“ that he qffhtionately loved the best of 
“ kings," turning, while he uttered the 
words, his sapient eyes towards- Sir Francis. 
“ The best of kings" has now most 
justly rewarded Mr. Byng and his fac¬ 
tion 5 and, that very magistrate, John- 
Bowles, whom they left in quiet possession 
of all his offices and emoluments, apparently 
for no other reason than that he, in con¬ 
junction with his bosotn associate, Redhead, 
were the notorious calumniators of Sir Fran¬ 
cis Burdett, has now been the principal in¬ 
strument of bringing the long possessed seat 
of Mr. Byng into jeopardy! Well done 
1 Holloo Jolur! Hunt, them yylh 
thy vice-scenting nose; tear them, good 
John, with thy e worshipful fangs, and 
scratch, at last, a hole for them in that col¬ 
lection of incomparable rubbish, thy Anti- 
Jacobin Review 

.There are two other topics, Gentlemen, 
'upon which I must say a few words by way 
of comment on Mr 4 Sheridan's speeches ; 
the propriety'nf carrying on ah election by 
Hmtscription, aud the t expressions of ihy Lord 
• ’Cochrane with respect to Mr- tox. Upon 


these topics, Mr.* Sheridan has, if his 
speeches have been truly reported, taken a 
most foul advantage of’ hi* lordship, who, 
as to subscriptions,* complained of the 
manner in which Mr. Sheridan was sup¬ 
ported at the last election, a complaint 
ysfnich his crafty adversary has endeavoured 
to represent as an implied censure upon your 
present subscription. But Gentlemen, you 
certainly have not overlooked thp wide 
distinction here ro be drawn ? Mr. Ssheri- 
jtbai's election was supported by a secret 
subscription of PEERS OF PARLIAMENT, 
several of whom were, at the same time, 
servants of the king, receiving large salaries • 
out of,, the public purse, and, of course, 
engaged in carrying on an election against 
the people with the people's money, to 
which must be -added, that peers of parlia¬ 
ment are, by that constitution, for the 
preservation of winch we are called on “to 
“ spend our last shilling and shed the last 
" drop of our blood," strictly prohibited 
from interfering, ‘•either directly or indirect¬ 
ly, in the elections of members of the 
House of Commons ; and, if, to pay money 
for the purpose of keeping out one man and 
of bringing in another; if this be n#t in¬ 
terfering in such elections,, the prohibition 
can be considered as nothing more than one 
of those numerous nonVmal securities, by 
which the people Jiave been so long deluded. 
Your subscription, on the contrary, ‘ is pro¬ 
hibited by no law or usage. Yon have 
been openly invited to subscribe. The list 
of subscribers shuns the‘inspection of man. 
You are not servants of the crown ; and, it 
is your own money that you give, which, 
if necessary to the preservation of your 
i ights, it is full as much, at least, your duty 
to give, as it is your duty to pay any sum, 
,in any shape whatever, for therpurpose of 
keeping aq enemy from your shores. Loid 
Cochrane, therefore, When he complained 
of the subscription, by which th# election of 
Mr. She'ridan was supported, conveyed, you 
must clearly perceive, not the smallest cen¬ 
sure of that Subscription, which has now 
been entered into by yob. 

As to Lord Cochrane’s expressions with 
respect to Mr. Fox, they were, as nearly as 
I have been able to discover, these: " that 
“ Mr. Fox in himself, was, or Tyould have 
“ been 1 , an honour to his country; but, 
“ tjiat.you should take great care not to 
“ bestow your confidence on those, of 
“ whom there had been many, who were 
“ attached only to the baser part of Mr, 
“ Fox.” Taking advantage of the cry, ex¬ 
cited by these words, amongst some dozen 
or two pf his twn scene-shifters, or of those 
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unthinking beings, whp are led merely by that all the calamities and disgrace of this 
the sound of names, Mr. Sheridan has made country were the work of the minister Pitt, 
several efforts to excite a prejudice against gave a vote for making the people of t hat same 
Lord Cochrane*, who ^ave you most whole- country pay the debts of that same minister 
Dome advice, and who said, or insinuated, Pitt, and, that, too, expressly upon the score 

nothing, except in praise of Mr. Fox, of' his merits was a sinecure place-man', 
. vthich can with truth be denied Observe, doubly-blessed, fioin his cradle to his grate, 
too, that the mention of Mr. Fox originated' 5 , and he, upon more than one occasion, con- 
not with his lordship* but with Mr. Sheri- tended, in parliament, that it was union- 
dan, who had, with true theatrical address, stitutional to lessen the number of patent 
introduted thfet niubt? for the purpose of places, which he asserted to be private pro- 
exciting in you compassion to^aods perty as much as house and land.——These, 
. himself, whom, he took care to rjpre* Gentlemen, are a part of the things which 
sent as the-faithful follower and bosom Mr Fox did for us; and, "as I told you in 
. friend of the beloved deceased. Well; let my second or third letter, if this be the sort 
us meet him upon this ground; and, then of representative that suits you? the honpnr 
let us ask, what Mr. Fox did form. Be- of representing you, would % in no case, be 
fore he came into power, he solemnly de- coveted by me But, it is not so. You 
dared, that he never would hold a place as , have opened *your eyes. You have seen, 
a minister, until the parlhfrnent Ifid been .that, for too long a tiftie, names, and not 
reformed; he cdlne into place, and never ^principles, Ipd been your guide; and yon 
did hc^ utter the wjprd reform afterwards, -have now resolved, despising alike Whig- 
but, on the contrary, sot his face against all gfera and Toiyism, to ask, who will act 
those who endeavoured to bring about a cor- ’ most justly by. the country ?• Tilt intention 
itetion of even notorious abuses; he was of Mr. Sheridan evidently is to wheedle you 
the man, who, as his very first ministerial back into that state which exhibited you as 
act, brought in a bill for enabling one of his the mure tools of the government, on one 
•coljf iguci m office to hold a large sinecure side, and of the great families on the other 
place, which, by law, was incompatible side, who, together, by the means of *a 
with the active office he then had been pro- quiet compromise, left you no more of iltereal 
r* \*d too ; he, wjio had, only the year be- freedom of election than is exercised by the 
fore, complained that the Minister, Pitt, electors of Old Sarum. From this degraded 
vv.'u'J,. by degrees, take away alk the income state you have manfully risen to the as- 
o: the people, because he proposed to add a sertion and exercise of your rights; but, 
sixth to the Income-tax, defended, as soo» this honourable ci’ange you owe not to Mr. 
hs he was in office, a bill which raised that Fox, while to Mr. Sheridan you owe even* 
same tax to ten per centum; he, who had means that he was able to use to prd- 
fvtf so many years been complaining against vent that change. The former contentedly 
the influence of the crown, was one of those suffered thtwninister of the»day to give him 
who brought in rtie bill for adding to the his colleague; and, as to the latter, after 
Pensions of the Royal Family, at the same having completely inveigled you into an 
time thatj-b^. another act, the King’s Pro- election of Lord Percy, conducted as quietly 
. petty in the Funds, under whatever natfit? as that of Gattoii, or of Ryt-gate ; he eos.- 
iuvested, was exempted from the Income- lesced with Sir Samuel Hood, joined hand 
fax, and that, too, at a time when Mr Fox and heart with those who were your bitter- 
declared, that it was impossible to I„iy a new fcst enemies, and who had been the bitterest 
tax without affecting the prosperity of the enemies of Fox himself, in order to subdue 
nat ion in some way or other.; he, who .had, you by force. Judge, therefore, Gentlemen, 
upon every occasion that offered, all kis life whether Mr. Sheridan be a fit person fot the 
long? reprobated the introduction of fijreigu colleague of Sir Fiancis Burdejt; or wlte- 
troops, did, amongst his first acts as a mi- tbCr you.ought to leave him. to the support 

nister, give his sanction to a bill for adding of the play-actors, scene-shifters, and pi-iice- 
to the ten thousand foreign troops then in runners, marshalled un*kr that respectable 

this counfly; be, who had all his life long matron, whftm he brought as a witness 

contended against unnecessary wars, and against bis electioneering friends, Messrs, 

especially wars for tht^sake of Hanover, •did, \Vealhe 1 h 5 ad and Drake.— 1 —Of Mr Fox I 

in his very first published dispatch, ’declare, never seek to say harm ; but, if challenged 

* that he should-advise the king never to make to speak, the truth^must be spoken j .and, 

peace for Kbgland, except upon the eutufi- the truth is, tft Lord Qmhntng e* nleniiy be-' 
tion of Hanover being restored ; lie, who, lieve>, # tli 3 t, though Mr. Fo’i w^ts a man of 

upon numberless occasions, 4iad asserted, rate and wotulwfu talents though he 'ia t 
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kind and generous in bis feature, and though politician, was .to diminish as much a* pos- 
be loved his country most sincerely; yet siblethe quantity,of vice and misery existing 
that he had not, as Major Cartwright told in the world; without apprehending that 

him, “ the power to say nay to bad ;men," by thus effectually introducing more virtue 

and that that failing ied him so to act as to, and happiness, more reason and good sense, 

' render very little benefit 'to his country, that by improving the manners of a people, 
while he notoriously gave -countenance to ^-removing pernicious habitsand principles of 
many men, who did it great and lasting in- 1 acting, or securing^ greater plenty, and a 
jury; greater number of mouths to partake of it, 

that, henceforward, you may reject, they were doing a disservice to humanity. 

w*ith equal scorn, the appellation of Barite, Then comes Mr., M.whh his octario book, 

of Pittite, of JFhig, or of Tory*; that you and tells us there is another great evil, which 

^nay, in the exercise of yotSr elective rights, never been found out, or at least not 

be influenced by principles and not by sufficiently attended to till his time 5 name- 

•npmes; and that your conduct, by becoming iy, excessive population ; that this evil was 

an example to electors in general, ora time- 1 infinitely greater and more to be dreaded 

hj indication ,to the elected, may lead to a than‘all the others put together; and that 

• constitutional reform of the gross abuses its approach could only be checked by vice 

that exist, and thereby produce-the restore-* and misery; that any increase of virtue or 

lion of our liberties and ensure the safety of happiness was" the direct way to hasten it 

the throne, is the unfeigned wish of j| on; and that in propeytion as we attempted 
Your faithful friend , 1 3 improve the condition of mankind, and 

And obedient servant, ” lessened (be restraints of vice and misery, we 

■Wm. CoBBETf. threw down the w only barriers that could de- 

. . .—--- , fend us from this most formidable scourge of 

tooh laws. ‘the species,—-population. Vice and misery 

Being the Third Letter of A. O. were indeed evils, but they were absolutely 

A swaggering paradox, when once explained, suon necessary evils; necessary to prevent the 

“ dwindles into an unmeaning common-place.” introduction of Others of an incalculably and 

Burke, inconceivably greater magnitude; and that 

Sir, -This exfcellent saying of a every proposal to lessen-their actual quan- 

great man was never more strictly applicable tity, on which the measure of our safety de- 

to any system than it is to Mr. Malthus a pended, might be attended with the most 

paradox, and his explanation of it. It seem- ruinous consequences, and ought to be look¬ 
ed. oh the first publication of the Essay on ed Upon with horror. I think. Sir, this de- 

P.'Ptilntioti, as if the whole world was going scription of the tendency and complexion of 

10 be tun e 1 topsy-turvy; all our ideas of mo- Mr. M.’s first Essay is not in the least exag- 

r.il good and evil were in a manner con- gerated, but ah exact and faithful picture of 

founded, we scarcely knew whether we stood the impression which it made on every one’s 

on our bead or our heels; but, after exciting mind. After taking some time to recover 

considerable expectation, giving us a good from the surprise and liurry into which os 

sh ike, anil making us a little dizzy, Mr. M. great a discovery would natur^ly^throw him, 

do.“i, as we do when we shew the children 1 he comes forward again with a large quarto, 
London—sets os on our fifbt again, and in whiclj he is at great pains both to say and 

every thing goes on as before. '1 be com- unsay all that he had said in his former vo- 

mon notions (hat prevailed on this subject, ltsme; .and upon the whole concludes, that 

till our author’s first population scheme population is iti itself a good thing, that it is 

tended to weaken them, were, that life is a never likely t$.do much harm, that virtue 

blessing, and that the more people could be and happiness ought to be promoted by every 

maintained in any state in a tokrablfe degree practicable means, and that the most'eftec- 

«f health, comfort, and decency, the better; tual fls well as desirable check to excessive 

thar want and misery are not desirable in population i*> moral restraint. The mighty 

themselves, that famine is not to be courted ‘discovery thus reduced to, arid pieced out by 
for its own sake, that wars, disease, and pes+‘ common sense, the wonder vanishes, and 

tilence are nor w hat every friend of his coun- we breathe a little freely again. Mr. M. is 

try or his species should pray lof in the first however by no mean\ willing to give up his 

place; (hat vice in its different shapes is a old ckfctrine, or eat his mum words c he 

thing that the work! could do very wall stickles stoutly for it at tunes He has hi* 

without, ami,that if.it could Be got rid ©f al- fits of reason and his fits of extravagance, 

together, »t would be a great gain. In short, hts yielding and bis*obstinate moments, f\\ic- 

tfiat tiie object both of the motfahst and .tu3tt.Bg between the two, and vibrating back- 
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wards and forwards with a dexterity of self- ; 
contradiction which it is wonderful to be¬ 
hold. The ibllowjng passage is so curious 
in this respect that I cannot help quoting it 
in this place. Speaking of the reply of the 
author of the Political Justice to his former 
.worii, he observes, “ JBnt, Mr. Godwin* 
says, that if he looks into the past history of 
the world, he does ntftlee that increasing 
population has been confronted and confined 
by vice Snfi mise'ry almf. , In this olserva - 
turn I cannot agree with him. 1 will thank 


n -- — -— |— — 1 

Mr. Godwin to name to me any check th^t HTnent of the human mind, or of a state of so-* 


in past ages ha? contributed to keep down 
the population to the level of the means of 
subsistence, that does not fairly come under 
some form of vice or misery, except indeed 
the check of moral restraint, which I have 
mentioned in the course of this work; and 
which, to say the truth, whatever hopft we 
may entertain of its prevalence in future, has 
undoubtedly in past nggp operated with very 
inconsiderable force. *" When 1 assure the 
reader that I give him this passage fairly and 
fully, I think he will be of opinion with me, 
that it would be ‘difficult to produce an in- 
- stance of a more miserable attempt to recon¬ 
cile a contradiction by childish evasion, to 
insist upon an argument, and give it up in 
the same breath. Does Mr. M. really think 
t hat’ he has such an absolute right and au¬ 
thority over this subset of popftlation,, that, 
provided he mentions a principle,*or shews 
. that he is not ignorant of it, and cannot be 
caught napping by the critics,"he is at liberty 
to S3y that it has or .has not had any.opera- 
tipn, just as he pleases, and that the state of 
tm? fact is a matter of perfect indifference 5 
He contradicts the opinion of Mr. G. that 
vice and misery are not the only checks to 
population, and gives as a proof of his .asser¬ 
tion, that he.Jproself truly has mentioned 
. another check. Thus after flatly denying 
that moral restraint has any effect at all, be 
modestly concludes by saying that it has 
had some, no doubt, but promises .that 
will never have a great deal. Yet in the 
very next page he says, “ On (£is sentiment, 
whether virtue, prudence, or pride, wh’tph I 
have edready noticed under the name of mo¬ 
ral restraint, or of the more comprehensive, 
title, the preventive check, it will appear, 
that in the sequel ofi-this work, I shall lay*| 
considerable stress," p. 385. This ^md of 
reasoning is enough to give one thehead- 

---- - --- 1 - W - 

* The prevalence of this check ibay be 
.estimated J*y the geueral proportion of virtue 
and happiness; in the world, tor if there had 
beep no such check, there cr uld ‘ have been 
nothing but vice and misery. • 

. *■ • 


ache. . Bat to take things in their* order — 
The most singular thing in this singular 
performance of our author is, that it should 
have been originally ushered into the world 
as the most complete and only satisfactory 
answer to the speculation? of Godwin, Con- 
dorcet and others, or to what has been called 
the modern philosophy. A more unaccount¬ 
able piece of wrong-headedness, a total per¬ 
version of reason could hardly be devised by 
the wij of man. Whatever we may think 
of the doctrine of the progressive improve- 


ciety in which every thing will be subject to 
the control of reason, however absurd, un- 
patural or impracticable, we rnay*concelve 
such a system to Ge, certainly it cannot, 
without the grossest inconsistency, be ob¬ 
jected to it, that Such a system would neces¬ 
sary be rendered abortive, because, if reason 
should ever get, this mastery over all our ac¬ 
tion^, we should then be governed entirely 
by owr physical appetites and passions, with- 
odt the least regard to consequences'. This 
appears to rtie a refinement on absurdity. 
Several philosophers and speculatists had 
supposed that a certain state of society, very 
different from any that has hitherto existed, 
was in itself practicable^ and that if it were 
realised, it would be productive of a f.r 
greater degree of hitman happiness than is 
compatible with the present institutions of 
society. I have nothing to do with either of 
these points.* I will allow to anyone who 
pleases that all such schemes are “ false, 
sophistical, unfounded in the extreme.” 
But, 1 cannot agree with Mr. Malthus that 
they would be Lad in proportion as they 
were good; tlwt the true and o»ly unanswer¬ 
able argument against all such schemes is 
that very degree of happiness, virtue, and 
improvement, to which they are supposed t* 
• give rise. And I cannot agree with him in 
this, because itris contrary to common sense, 
and leads to the sub\ eraion of every principle 
oft moral reasoning. Without perplexing 
himself with the subtle arguments of his op¬ 
ponents, Mr. M. comes boldly fur ward, and 
says, “ Gentlemen, I am willing to make 
you large concessions. I am ready to allow 
the ^practicability and ’the desirableness of 
your schemes, the more desirable and th* 
more practicable, the better.- the more hap¬ 
piness, the mere virtue, the more know¬ 
ledge, the more refinement, tire better; all 
these will only add to the exuberant strength 
of mv argument. • I have a short answer to 
all objections, (to be sur<j, I found it in an 
old political n=keipt-8o^k, called prospects. 
Arc., by one Wallace, a man* pot much 
ksowr/but no matter tbs,, that, finding is 
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keeping, f on know:") and with one smart mod roost preposterous way of answering a 

stroke of his wand, on .which are inscribed naan who chuses to assert, that mankind are 

certain mystical characters, and algebraic capable of being governed entirely by their 

proportions, he levels the fairy enchantment reason, and that it would be better for them, 

with the ground. For, says Mr. M. though if they were to say no j for, if they were go- 

this improved state of society were actually verned entirely by it, they would be much 

realised, it could not possibly continue, but . Jess able to attend 10 its dictates than they 
must soon terminate in a state-of things preg- are at present} and the evils which would 

nant with evils far more insupportable than thus follow from'i’hfe unrestrained increase of 

any we at present endure, in consequence of population, would J>e . excessive. Almost 

• the excessive • population which would fol- every little mi^s^ho has had the advantage 

low, and the ini possibility of providing for of a boarding-school education, or been pro- 

« its suppoit. This is what J do not unde#* 5 " jperly tutored by her mamma, whose hair is • 
stand. Ii fs, in other words, to assert that not of an absolute flame colour, and who has 

the doubling the population of a country, hopes 111 time, if she behaves prettily,, of • 

fur example, after a certain period, will be getting a good husband, waits patiently year 

attended with the moltt pernicious effects, after year, looks about her, rejects or trifles 

by want, famine, bloodshed, and a state of with half a dozen lovers, favouring one, 

general violence and confusion ; that this will laughing at another, “ tnusing among them, 

afterwards lead‘to vices and practices xtill as one picks pears," saying, “ This I like, 

worse than the physical evils they are pe- that I loathe," with the greatest indifference, 

signed to prevent, &rc. and yet that at this as if it were no such very pressing affair, 

period those who will be the most interested and all the while behaves very prettily ; till 

in preventing these consequences, and the she is at last smitten with a handsome house, 

best acquainted with the circumstances that a couple of footmen in livery, or a bh-.cw ser- 

lead to tnem, will neither have'~the under-, vant, or a coach with two sleek geldings, 
standing to foresee, nor the heart to feel, nor with which she is more taken than with her 
the will to prevent the sure evils, to vjjhich man. Why, what an idea does Mr. M. give 

they expose themselves and others; though us of the grave, masculine, genius of our 

this advanced state of population, which dots Utopian philosophers,- their sublime attuin- 

not admit of any addition without danger, is ; ments, and gigantic energy, that theV will 

supposed to be the immediate result of a not be able 1 to manage these matters as de¬ 
mure general diffusion of the comforts and cently and cleverly as the silliest women can 

conveniences of life, of moru enlarged and do at present! Mr. M. indeed, endeavours 

liberal view's, of a mo’re refined and compre- to soften thisabsurdity by saying, that moral 

licnsive regard to our own permanent intt- restraint at present ovyes its strength to sel- 

rests as well as those of others, of correspon- fish motives; what is this to this purpose ? • 

dent habits and mauuers, and of a state of If Mr. M. chuses to say, that men wild al- 

tbings, in wjjich our gross animal appetites ways be governed by the same gross mecha- 

will be under the constant control of reason. nical motives that they are at present, I have - 

The influence of rational motives, of refined no Objection to make to it j but it is shifting 

■and long-sighted views of things is supposed the question j it is not arguing against the 

to have taken place of narrow, selfish and- ^state of society we are considering from the 
merely sensual motives: this is implied in ‘consequences to which .it wh'ild give rise, 
the very statement of the question, “ What but against the possibility of its ever existing, 

conjuration and what mighty magic” should Jt is tp object to a system on account of the 

thus blind our philosophical descendants on consequences which would follow', if we 

this single subject in which they are more v^ere to suppose men to be actuated by en- 

interesfod than in all others, so that they tirqly different motives and principles from 

should stand with their eyes open on the what they} are at present, and then “to say, 

edge of a precipice, «md instead of retreating that those consequences would necessarily 
from it, should throw themselves down head- follow, because men would never be what 
long. I am unabjp to comprehend; unless we suppose them. Or it is to alarm the 

indeed, we suppose that the.impulse to pro- imagination by deprecating the evils that 

. pagate the species is so strong and uncon- must follow from the practical adoption of a 

troulable, that reason has no power over- it. particular scheme, yet to allow that we have 

This is what Mr. M. was.at one* time strong- no reason to dread those consequences, but • 

ly disposed to assert, and what he is at pre- because the scheme itself is impracticable.—, 

sent half inclined toTetrack. Without this I km ashamed of wasting your readers’ time 

foundation to rest on, the whole of his rea- and my own in thus beating the air. It is 

seising is ‘utterly upiutelltgibk. It*seems to . not, however, my fault, (hat Mr. Malthys 
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has- written nonsense, or that others Save 
admired it. It is not Mr. M. s nonsense, 
but the opinion of tjie world respecting it, 
.that I would be thought to # compliraent by 
this,,serious refutation of what in itself nei¬ 
ther deserves nor admits of any reasoning 
upon ft. If, however, we recollect the 
source from whence Mr. M. borrowed his 
principle, and the applicafion of it to im¬ 
provements in political philosophy, we must 
allow that fte*U merely passtvg in error. The 
principle itself would not have been worth a 
farthing without the application, and he ac-, 
cordingly took them as he found them, lying 
snug together; and as Trim, after having 
convened the old jack-boots into a pair of 
new mortars, immediately plaited them 
against which ever of my Uncle Toby’s gar¬ 
risons the allies were then busy in besieging, 
so the public spirited gallantry of 5ur modfern 
engineer, directed him % to bend the whole 
force of his clumsy disaswt-ry against that 
system of philosophy, which was the most 
talked of at the time, but to # whith it was 
the leJist applicable of all others. Wallace, 

1 have no doubt, fbok up his idea either as a 
' paradox or a jeu d’esprit; or, because any 
thing, he thought, was Of weight enough to 
overturn what had never existed any where 
but iq the imagiuatidh* or he was Jed into a 
piece-of false logic bjtan error we are very 
..apt to fall into, of supposing, because he had 
never b“en- struck himself bit the difficulty 
■of population in such a state o(, society, that 
therefore, the people themselves would not 
find it out when it came, r.*r make any pro¬ 
vision against it. But, though I can in some 
measure excuse a lively paradox, I do not 
think that the same favour is to be shewn to 
’ the dull, dogged, heaty repetition of absur¬ 
dity.—Mr. M. might have taken as the mot¬ 
to of his first j^fitioTi, ‘‘ These three bear 
record on earffi. Vice, Misery, and Popula-, 
tion.”—In the answer to Mr.*©* this princi¬ 
ple was represented as arv evil, for which no 
remedy could be found but in evil: that it* 
operation was mechanical, necessary, un¬ 
ceasing; that it went strait forward to Us 
end, unchecked by fear, or rea on, or •re¬ 
morse * that the evils which it drew after it 
could only be avoided by other evils, by ac¬ 
tual. vice and misery. Population, was in 
short the great devil/the untamed Beelze¬ 
bub, that vvas only kept chained down by 
vice and misery 3 and which, if it were once 
let loose from these restraints, would go 
forth and ravage the earth. That they were 
therefore, the two main props and pillars of 
society, and that the low$r and weaker they 
£ept this principle, the better able they were 
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to contend with it; that, therefore, *any di¬ 
minution of that degree of them which at 
present prevails, and is found sufficient 10 
keep, the world in order, was of all things 
chiefly to be dreaded.—Our author is fully 
aware of the force pf the stage maxim, to 
•elevate and surprise. Having once healed 
the imaginations of his readers, he know* 
that he can afterwards mould them into 
what shape he phases. All this bustle, and 
terror, apd stage effect, and theatr ical mum¬ 
mery, was oaly to serve a temporary pur- 
JfcSse; for all of n Hidden the scene is shitt¬ 
ed, and the storm subsides. Having fright¬ 
ened away the boldest champions of modem 
philosophy, this monstrous appearance, full 
of* strango and inexplicable horrors, is suffer¬ 
ed quietly to shrink back to its natural di¬ 
mensions, and we find it to be nothing mor« 
thai^a common-sized, tame-fookiug animal; 
whfoh, however,,requires a chain and the 
whspjjf its- keeper to prevent it from be¬ 
coming mischicvoius. Mr. M. then steps 
forward, and says, the evil we «ere*all m 
danger offwas*not population, but philoso¬ 
phy. Nothing is to be done with the latter 
by mere reasoning. I, therefore, thought 
it right to make use of a little terror to ac¬ 
complish the end. As <0 the principle of 
population itself, you need be under no 
alarm: only leave it to me, and 1 shall be 
able to manage it very well. All its dread¬ 
ful consequences may be easily prevented by 
a proper application of the motives of com¬ 
mon prudence and common decency. If 
any one should be at a loss to conceive how 
Mr.M. can reconcile such contrary opinions, 
I should be inclined to suggest to Mr. M. 
Hamlet’s answer to his friend Uuilderstern, 
" ’Tis as easy as lying; govern these ven- 
“ tiges” (the work-houses, and charitable 
donations) *•' with your fingers and thumb ;• 
•and this very instrument will discourse most 
excellent musi#: look you, here are the 
stops." (Mr. M.’s, Essay, and Mr. Whit¬ 
bread's, Poor Bill.) -. I am. Sir, your hum¬ 
ble servant,-A. O. 


An Address of several of his Majesty's Rod¬ 
man Chlholic Subjects to their Pro tenant 
Fellow Subjects. 

His Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects 
flattered themselves, tliafc the declarations 
fiiey had already made of the integrity of 
their religious and civil tenets, the oaths they 
had taken to his Majesty's person, family, 
and government; the heroic exertions of a 
considerable proportion of them in his Ma¬ 
jesty's fleets and armies,; the Repeated in¬ 
stances iu which they have come forward ia 
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cduntry's causs; their irreproachable 
demeanor in the general relations of life; 
and above all,’the several arts of parliament 
past for their relief, avowedly, in conse¬ 
quence of, and explicitly recognising their 
meritorious conduct, would have been a 
bond, to secure to them for ever, the affec¬ 
tion and confidence of all their fellow sub¬ 
jects, and to make any further declaration of 
their principles wholly unnecessary, but, 
with astonishment and concern, they ob¬ 
serve, that this is not altogether the ease 
they are again publicly"traduced; and lif- 
tempts are again made to prejudice the pub¬ 
lic mind against them:——We, therefore, 
English' Roman Catholics, whose names are 
hereunder written, beg leave again to solicit 
the attention of our countrymen, and to lay 
before them the following unanswered and 
unanswerable Documents of the purity and 
integrity of the Religious .and Civil Princi¬ 
ples of all his Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
Subjects, in respect to tbeir king anu their 
country.—We entreat you to peruse them; 
and when you have perused thgpi, to de¬ 
clare; “whether his Majesty’s Roman CaJ 
“ tholic Subjects maintain a single tenet, in- 
“ consistent with the purest loyalty ; or in- 
" terfering, in the® slightest degree, with 
“ any one duty, which an Englishman owes 

“ his God, his king, or his country?-1, 

“ The First Document we present to you, is 
“ the oath and declaration prescribed by the 
“ British Parliament,of the 31st of his pre- 
*' sent Majesty, and which is taken by all 

“ English Catholics.-1 A. B. do hereby 

“ declare, that I do profess the Roman Ca- 
“ tholic religion. —I A. B. do sincerely pro- 
“ mise and-swear, that I vfill be faithful, 
“ and bear true allegiance to his Majesty 
King George the Third, and him will de¬ 
fend to the utmost of ray power against 
44 all conspiracies and attempts whatsoever 
*• that shall be made agafhst his person, 
“ crown, or dignity : and I will do my ut- 
“ most endeavour to disclose and rahke 
“ known to his Majesty, his heirs, and suc- 
" cessors, all treasons and traitorous conspi- 
41 nicies which may be formed against him 
44 or them: and l4fo faithfully promise to 
“ maintain, support, and defend, to tlfe ut- 
4 4 most of my power, the succession of the 
44 crown; which succession, by an act, en- 
44 tii'ed, 4 An Act for the further Limita- 
44 tion of the Crown, and better securing 
44 the Rights and Liberties of,the Subject,’ 
44 is and stand* limited-to the Princess So- 
4 4 phia, Electresvan<J Duchess Dowager of 
“ Hanover, and the heirsYjf her body, be- 
’■ ingFicttestants; hereby utterly'rqnour.cing 
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44 and abjuring any obedience pr allegiance 
44 unto any other person claiming or pre- 
44 tending a right to the crown of these 
44 realms. And I do swear, that 1 do reject 
44 and detest as an unchristian and impious 
44 position, that it is lawful to murder or 
44 destroy any person or persons whatsoever; 
44 for, or under, pretence of, their being 
44 heretics or infidels; and also that un- 
44 Christian and impious principle, that faith 
44 is not to be kept with heretids 6r infidels: 
44 and I further declare, that it is not an 
article of my faith*; and that I do re- 
44 nounce, reject, and abjure the opinion, 
44 that Princes excommunicated by the Pope 
44 and Council, or any authority of the See 
‘"of Ron#, or by any authouty whatsoe- 
44 ver, may be deposed or murdered by their 
4 ‘ subjects, or any person whatsoever: and 
44 f do promise, that I will not hold, main- 
•' tain, or abet any such opinion, os any 
4 ‘ other opinion:, -contrary to what is ex- 
“ pressed in this declaration : and I do de- 
‘ 4 dare, that,! do notrbelieve that the Pope 
44 of Rome, or any other foreign phnee, 
4< prelate, state, or potentate, hath, or ought 
,f to have, any temporal or civil jurisdiction; 
ic power, superiority, or pre-eminence,’di- 
44 rectly or indirectly, within this realm : 
“ and I do solemnly, bn the presence of 
44 God, profess, testify, and declare, that I 
44 do make this declaration, and every part 
'• part thereof, in the plain and ordinary 
•• sense of the words of this oath, without 
44 any evasion, equivocation, or mental re- 
<• servation wh. ’ver, and without any dis- 
44 pensation already granted by the Pope, or 
44 any authority of the See of Rome, or any 
“ person whatever, and without thinking 
44 that I am, or can be, acquitted before God 
44 or man, or absolved of this declaration, 
44 or anypart thereof, although the Pope, or 
, 44 any other person or authority whatsoever,. 
44 shall dispense with, or anikil the same, 
44 of declare that it was null, or void. So 
i‘ help me God." 

II. The next Documents we present to 
yon are. The Oaths and Declarations pre¬ 
scribed by the aets of the Irish Parliament 
to Irish Reman Catholics.—The lirsf is the 
Oath of Allegianc and Declaration, pre¬ 
scribed by»the Irish acts of the 13 th and J4th 
of his present Majesty; and is taken by all 
Irish Roman Catholics.— 44 I A. B. do take 
44 Almighty God, and his only Son Jesus 
444 Christ, my Redeemer, to witness, that 
44 I will be faithful and bear true allegiance, 

44 to our most gracious Sovereign Lord 

45 King George the Third, and him will de- 
44 fend to the utmost of my power against 



“ all conspiracies and attempts w&atsower, “ anypSrt thereof, although the Pjpe, of 
“ that shall be rnade againrt his person, ,r any other person or persons or authority 
, “ cfown, and dignity; and I will do my “ whatsoever, shall dispense with or annul 
“ utmost endeavour *lo disclose and make “ the same, or declare that it was null and 
known to his Majesty, and his heirs, all “ void from the beginning. So help mi 
“ treasons and traiterous conspiracies, which “God.’* 

“ may.be formed against him or them ; and ^ The next is the Oath, and Declaration 
, “ I do faithfully promise to maintain, sup- prescribed by the Irish afet of the 33d of 
<( port, and defend, to Ui« utmost of my his present Majesty, and is taken by all Irish 
" power, the succession of the crown in Roman Catholics, wishing to entitle thcm- 
,f his Majesty’s family, against any person selves to the benefit of that act:—“ I A. B. 

“ or per»ous whatsoever; herftby utterly re- “ do hereby declare; that I do profess tho 
. “ nouncing and abjuring any obedience or ’V^oman Catholic religion.”—“I A.B.Ao 
“ allegiance unto .the* person taking'upon * “ swear that I do‘abjure, condemn, and * 
himself the stile and title of Prince of “ detest, as unchristian and impious, thv 
•* Wales, in t!te life-lime of his father, and “ principle that it is lawful to rryirder, 

“ who since his death is said tq have a^- “ destroy, or any ways injure any persons 

" sumed the stile and title of King'of Great “ whatsoever, for or under tho pretence of 
“ Britain and Ireland, by the name ot “ being a heretic : and 1 do declare solemn- 
“ Charles the Third, and to any either p<v- “ ly before God, that I bejieve, that no 
“ foi claiming, o r pretending a right to “ act*in itself unjust, immoral, or wicked, 

“ the crown of these yealms j and I do “ can ever be justified or excused, by or 
“ swear theft I do rejectdetest, as un- “ undej^ pretence or colour that it was done 
“ Christian and impious to believe, that it “ either for the good of the church, pf in 
“ is lawful to murder or destroy any per- “ obedience tej any ecclesiastical power 
rr son or persons jvhatsoever, for or under “ whatsoever*: I also declare, that it is not 
pretence of their being heietics, and also “* auarticleof the Catholic Faith, neither am 
“-that unchristian and impious principle “ I thereby required to believe or profess that 
'• that no faith is to be kept with heretics : “ the Vope is infallible, or that I am bound 

“ I further declare, ^t it is no article of ‘‘ to obey any order, in its own nature im- 

“ my faith, and that I do renounce, reject, “ moral, though the Pope, or any ecele - 

t: auJabjure, the opinion that princes, ex- “ siastical power, should issue or direct 
communicated by the Pope and Council, “ such order, but on the contrary, 1 hold 
“ or by any authority ot the sSe of Rome, j “ that it would be sinful in me to pay any 

“ or by any authority whatsoever, maybe “ respect or oBedienre .thereto : I further 

“ deposed or murdered by their subjects, “’declare, that I do not believe, that any 
. “ or by any person whatsoever; and f do “ sin whatever committed by me, can be 
“ prqmi.se that I will not hold, maintain, " forgiven, at the mere will of .any Pope, 

“ or abet, any such opinion, or any other ” or any priest, or of any person or person.-* 
opinion, contrary to y bat is expressed in “ whatsoever, btit that sincere’sorrow for 
“ this declaration : and I do declare that l “ past sins, a firm and sincere resolution to 
“ do not believe thyt the Pope of Rome, or j “ avoid future guilt, and to atone to God, . 
“ at^y other foi**W*n prince, prelate, state, j “ # are previous and indispensable requisites to 
or potentate,^iath, or ought to have, any i •“* establish a wejj founded‘expectation of 
temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, ; “ forgiveness, and that any person who re* 

1 “ superiority, or pre-eminence, directly or “ cc^ves absolution without these previous 

■' “ indirectly, within this realm; and V do * “ requisites, so far from obtaining thereby 

“ solemnly in the presence of God, and of " any remission of his sins, incurs the ad* 

“ his oiily Son Jesus Christ, my Redeemer," “ ditional guilt of violating a sacrament. 

“ profess, testify, and declare, that I db “ and I do^wear that I will defend, to the 

“ make this •declaration, and every part “ uttermost of my power, the settlement 

. “ thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense of “ andlirrangevnent of property in tins cotin- 

" the-words of this oath, without any eva- V try, as t established by the laws no;.v in 

“ sion, equivocation, or mental reservation “ being: I do hereby disclaim, disavow', 

“ whatever, and without any dispensation “ and solemnly abjure, any intention to 

. “ already granted by the pope, or any ;iu- “ subvert the present church establishment, 

“ thorny off the sac of Rome, or any per-* “ for the purpese of substituting a Cathol-c 

“ son whateve: 1 , and without thinking that * f establishment in i’ts stead, and I do su- 

“ l.am, or can he acquitted before God or “ lemnly swear, jhat I. will ivu exercise 

" nian, or -ibsohed of ri:i* declination, or' “ any privilege to which > am o» may be* 



" «WB» enfiUed, to disturb and'weaken the 
** Protestant religion qnd Protestant govern- 
** ment in this kingdom. So. help me God." 

•*—“Sifth are the principles which his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects have pub¬ 
licly and solemnly declared and professed on 
oath. There is not, in any of them, a, 
single principle, which every Roman Catho¬ 
lic subject of his Majesty does not profess, 
or which, if his king and country required 
it, he would not think it his duty to seal 
with his blood. , 

III. In the year 1788* a Committee ofetffe ' 
English Catholics waited on Mr. Pitt, res¬ 
pecting their Application for a Repeal of the 
Penal *Laws. He requested to be furnished 
with authentic evidence, of the Opinions’ of 
the Roman Catholic Clergy and the Roman 
Catholic Universities abroad, “ cn the exis- 
tence and extent of the Pope’s dispensing 
“ power.” Three questions were accordingly 
framed, and sent to the Universities of Pa¬ 
ris, Lovain, Alcala, Doway, Sakmanca, 
and •Valadolid, for their Opinions. 'The 
Questions proposed to them*were,—1. Has 
the Pope or cardinals, or any bocty of men qr 
any individualof the Church of Rome, any ci¬ 
vil authority, power, jurisdiction, orpi^-emi- 
uence whatsoever, within tire realm of Eng¬ 
land?—2. Can the Pope, or cardinals, or any 
body of men, or any individual of the Church 
of Rome, absolveor dispense with His Majes¬ 
ty's subjects from their Oath of Allegiance, 
upon any pretext whatsoever 5 —3. Js there 
any principle in the tenets of the Catholic 
Faith, by which Catholics are justified in 
not keeping faith with heretics, or other 
persons difibring from them in religious opi¬ 
nions, in ajtiy transaction, githcr of a public 
or a private nature? The Universities nn- 
sweied unanimously,—1. That the Pope or 
cardinals, or any body of men, or any indi¬ 
vidual of the Church of Rome, has not any 
•.civil authority, power, jurisdiction, or pre- * 
eminence whatsoever, within the realm of 
England.—2. That the Pope or cardinals, 
at any body of men, or any individual of 
the Church of Rome, cannot absolve or 
dispense with His Majesty’s subjects from 
their Oath of Allegiance, upon tiny pretext 
whatsoever.—3. That there is no principle 
in the tenets of the Catholic Faith, by which 
Catholics are justified in not keeping faitH 
with heretics, or other persons differing frbm 
them in religious opinions, in any transac¬ 
tions either of a public or a private nature — 
As soon as the opinions of the foreign Uni- 
••ersiiies were received, they were transmit- 
'«i to Mr. Pittf bu*t we earnestly heg of you 


to Observe, that it was ffer hi* Mtiifa-ction, 
not ours, that these opinions were taken: as- 
assuredly, His Majesty's Roman Catholic sub- * 
jects did not want the witdom of foreign Uni¬ 
versities to infortnthem, that His Majesty is ’ 
the lawful Sovereign of all his Roman Ca¬ 
tholic Subjects, and that, by every • divide 
and human law, his Roman Catholic Sub- . 
jects owe hifn* true, dutiful, active, 
ahd unreserved allegiance.—Such then fel¬ 
low countrymen tmd fellow subjects, such 
being our Religious and Civil Principles in 
respect to our King arjd our Country, le^us . 
now again ask you, is there in them, a sin¬ 
gle tenet, which is incompatible w ith the •. 
purest loyalty, or which in the slightest de¬ 
gree, interferes with the duty we owe to 
God, our King, or our Country? but are 
these principles really instilled into us? Do 
our actions correspond with them? In reply, 
we ask, are there not, at this very moment, 
thousands of His Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects, who'da?!v and hourly make the 
most heroic exertion^ and sacrifices in those 
fleets and nfrnies, to whose patient and ad¬ 
venturous courage it is rawing that we are 
still blessed with a King and a Country ?-r-. 
—Now then,fellow-countrymen and felloW- 
subjects, be assured, that, among these 
heroic and inestimable defenders and sup¬ 
porter of their king and their country, 
there is not one, wfiose parents and whose 
priests have^ not taught, that loyalty is S' 
religious as much as a civil duty; and that, 
when he if fighting for his king and his 
country, he is performing a duty to his God. 
Uig*ned) John Douglass, D. D. Vic. Ap. ■ 
Lond. Shrewsbury, Petre, Dormer, H.Ch. 
Englefield, \V. Jerningham, JohnThrock-. 
morton,. T. Gage, .Geo, Jerningham, M... 
Langdale, John Webbe Weston, Francis 
Canning, Ch. Bellasyse^D. D W. Sheldon, 
Ch. Conolly, G. Silvertopf'John Chajlton, 
James Langdale, R. K. Cofo* John Collin’s, 

D. Dl Lawrence Nihell, M. D, Ch. 
Butjer, Michael Ann, W. ‘Throckmorton, 

‘ T. Lloyd, J. Bew, D. D. R. Butler, Ch. 
^Fairfax, B. Salvin, J. W. Weston, jun. 
J#mes Wheble, T. Stapleton, Ralph Rid¬ 
dell, Geprge Cary, D. Blount, W. Cruise, 

E. Jerningham, C. Hornyhold 1 , T. Walmes- 
ley, John Prujean, F. Cholmeley, F. • 
Witham, H. Huddlpstone, F. Eyre; John 
Greenham, M. Constable Maxwell, R. 
Clifford, R. Ilookwood Gage, Thomas 
.Wright, Nicholas Selby, Anthony Wright, 
John Wright, T. *Wright, jun,*T. Thorpe, t 
John Gabb, James Yorke Branston, Rd- 

. ward Whright, Edward Walsh. 
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FOREIGN OFFICIAL < PAPERSf snow, andit had frozen for*tbree day's. The 

Co ntinektai. Wa* .- Forty^nitith Bui- use of sledge* had given a great rapidity to - 

(atin of the Grand French Army. the communications, but the thaw has just 

Warsaw, Jan. 8 .--Breslaw has surren- began again. The Poles assert, that such a 

derea. The capitulation has not yet been winter is unexampled in this country. The 

received at the head-quarters; neither has temperature is in.reality milder than it ge- 

the inventory of the magazines of subsist- nerally is at Paris at this season. 

cnce, or of the clothing and artillery yet —■ 

come to hand. They art • however, known Fiftieth Bulletin of the Grand French 

to b*e very considerable. Prince Jerome Army. 

must have crude his etTUy^into the place. Warsaw, Jan. 13.-The troops found* 

He is going to besiege Briegy Scbweidnitz, at Ostrolenk# several sick Russians, whom 
aijd Kosel.—Genera (.Victor, commander of ^the enemy had bean unable to take off with* 
the l Oth corps o£ the army, has marched to him. Independent of the loss of the Russian 
besiege Colberg and Dantzic, and to take army in killed and wounded, it has suffered 

these places during the remainder ol" the still greater losses by the illness which in- 

winter.—M. de Zastrow, Aid-de-Cninp to dreases in it from daty to day.—On the 6 th 
the King of Prussia, a wise and moderate of January the garrison of Bresfau, consist- 
man, \yho had signed the armistice which ing of 5.500 men, defiled before Prince Jc- 
his master did not ratify, was however on rm^e. The town lias sustained considerable 
his arrival at Konigsburg, appointed Minister damage. From the first moment it was itt- 
for Foreign Affairs.—Qhj^cavnlry is not far vested, the Piussian governor caused the 

from Konigsburg.-llicnussian army is three suburbs to be burned. The fortress 

continuing its move/nent towards Grodno. was regularly besieged; we were "already 
We learn that in the last engagements it had battering it in breacli when*it surrendered, 
a great number of generals killed and wound- .The Bavarian and Wiiicniburg troops dis- 
. .ed. It evinces great discontents against the tmguished themselves by their intelligence 
Emperor of Russia and the court. The sol- and Quavery, Prince Jerome is now invest-- 
diers say, that if their army had been judged ing and besieging, at the same time, all tbo ' 
strong enough to tighVwith advantage against other fortresses in Silesia ; it is probable that 
the French, the Emjieror, his guards, the they will not hold out long.—The corps of 
garrison of Petersburg, and the? generals of 10,000 men, whom the Prince of Pless form- 
' the court, would have been conducted to the c*d of the garrisons of the fortresses, wete cut 

army by the same security which brought to pieces in the engagements of the 29 th and 

them to it last year; that ifj on the contrary, ,30th of Decembei —-’Gen. Montbmn, with 
the events of Austerlitz and those qfJena the Wirtemhurg eavalrr, went to meet the 
nude it be thought tfiat the Russians oould Prince of Pless, near Ohiau, which he took 
not.obtain successes against the French nr- possession of on the 28tb, hi the evening, 
my, they ought not to have been engaged in On the following morning, qf lire o’clock, 

. an unequal struggle. »They also say, “ the the Prince of Pless ordered him to be at- 

Emperor-Alexander has compromised our tacked. G< n. Montbrun, taking advantage 

glory. We had* always been varl^iishers; of the unfavourable position of the enemy’s 

wa. had estabff&hed and shared the opinion • infantry, made a movement to the left, turn- 

iliat we wercs'invincible. Things are great- ed and killed a number of men, made 700 

ly altered. For these two years past we have prisoners, took four pieces of cannon, and 

beeu led aboflt from the frontiers of Polanjl asenanv houses.-The principal forces, 

to Austria, from the Dniester to the Vistula, however, of the Prince of Pless lay behind 

and made to fail every where yjto the snares on the side of Neis, where he assembled 

of the enemy. It is difficult not to pert^ive them after the engagement of Strechleu. 

that all this is ill-managed.”*—Gen. Michel- He left "Schurgalt. and marching day and 

. sou is still^u Moldavia. There is no news nigjjt, advanced as far hs the uight camp of 

of his having marched against Uie Turkish the Wirtemburg brigade, which were drawn 
army, which occupies.Bucharest and Walla- * up in the rear of Ilnhe, tender Breslau. At 

chia The* fears of that war are tytherto Vight in the morning he attacked, with GOO 

confined to the investing of Choezrm and men, the village of Griesten, occupied by 

Bender. Great movements are taking place two battalions of infantry, and by the Li- 

. throughdSt all Turkey to repel so nnjtist an lange light horse, under (he command of-tlie 

aggression.—Gen. Baron Vincent is arrived Adjutant Commandant Puveyrierj but he 

from Vienna at Warsaw, with letters from met with so vigorous* a leception, that he 

the Emperor of Austria f 8 r the Emperor Na- was forced to make a speedy retreat. Gen. 

pole on.-——There had been a .great fall of Montbrun and Minucci .received* orders !:.*>- 


* 
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mediately, on their, retara from Ohldu, to 
cot off the enemy’s retreat. But the Prince 
of Pless made haste to disperse his troops, 
and made 'them return by detachments into 
'the fortresses, abandoning in his flight a part 
of his artillery, a great deal of baggage, and 
several horses. He had ( a number ot men 
killed in this affair, and left us 800 prisoners. 
—Letters received from Bucharest give some 
details concerning the preparations for war 
.making by Barayctar and the Parha of Wid- 
4in. On the 20th December, the advanced 
guard of the Turkish army, consisting of j 
* 15,000 men* were on the frontiers of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia. The Prince Dolgorucky 
was also Jthere with his troops. They were 
thus in the presence of eacli other. In pass¬ 
ing Bucham;, the Turkish officers appeared 
to be very much animated; they sa' 1 to a 
French officer wfeo was in that town, “ the 
Trench shall see what we are capahle of; We 
form the right of the army of Poland; we 
shall shew ourselves worthy to be praised 
by the,. Emperor Napoleon the Great.—— 
Every thing is jn motion through this vast 
empire ; the Sheiks and Ulemas ‘give the 
impulsion, and every one flies to arms in 
order to repel the most unjust of aggres- 
‘ sions.—Count Italinsky has hitherto only 
avoided being sent to the Seven Towers by 
promising that on the return of his. messen¬ 
ger the Russians will have received orders to 
abandon Moldavia and restore Choczim and 
Bender. 

t 

_ _ __ t- 
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DOMESTIC OFFICIAL PAPER. 

Capture 05 Alexandria. From the 
London Gmette. Downing Street, May 
<), 1807- Concluded from 'page f)20. 

I. All private property of individuals, whe¬ 
ther on land, or embarked, shall be respect¬ 
ed. The religion of the inhabitants, their j 
mosques, and their laws, shall be respected, ‘j 
as well as their houses and families.—II.The 1 
Commandant, his Excellency Emen Bey, t as j 
well as the Commandant of the Marine, S>a- 
lek Aga, and Mahamet Naim Effendi, with 
all the official retinue of the government, the 
troops arid the crews of the vessels,, belong¬ 
ing to government, sjiall be sent to a Poit of 
Turkey, with the arrris and baggage of indi¬ 
viduals, but they are to consider themselves 
as prisoners of war, and shall not be en-v 
gaged to take up arms against the British 
forces or their allies,until exchanged.—III. 
The vessels belonging to government, and 
ail public propcity, shall be given up to the 


British forces, and commissaries shall be 
appointed on ‘Jbcfth sides to make an inven¬ 
tory.—IV. All Ottoman vessels belonging, 
to individuals, and all property belonging to 
private subjects of«the Sublime Porte, which 
shall be found within Alexandria, shall be 
respected. Such persous as wish to remain . 
in the country shall have the liberty to do 
so, if their conduct and characters shall make 
it safe: and those who wish to depart, may 
carry with them their properties*) and shall 
be furnished with passports for landing in 
any port of Turkey, which shall not be 

blockaded.-V. There shall be a general 

amnesty for all the inhabitants, nor shall 
any notice be taken of the conduct they 
may, have held during the defence of the 

place.-VI. There shall be no seizure of 

the>property of individuals, if they shall not 

become ensnjies of Great Britain.-VII. 

The gate of Rosetta shall be placed at night 
iu the hands of the foices of his Britannic 
Majesty, as weli^as Fort Cretin mid Fort 
Caffarellie.—From the camp without the city 
of Alexandria, die 20th 'March, 1807, or-the 
10th of the month Maharpn, of the year 
1222. (Signed) Seid Mahamed Naim 
Effendi. Haig MIaiiamex Katep. Sibg * 
Ibrahim Basa. (Signed) Alex. M. 
Fraser, Maj. Gen. commanding his Britan¬ 
nic Majesty’s troops.— Ben. Hallowjsll, 
Captain of his Majesty’s ship Tigre. 

„ (True Copy.) 

George Airey, Acting as Secretary. 

Return of killed and wounded of the army 
in the attack of the 18th March, 190/, un¬ 
der tjhd command of Major General Fraser. 
—1st bat. 35th reg. 2 rank and file, killed ; 

1 subaltern, 1 serjeant, 4 rank and file, 
wounded.-Reg. de_Roll, 1 assistant sur¬ 

geon, 2 rank and file, killed; 1 rank and 
file, woupded.—Sicilian Volunteers, 3 rank 
and file, killed.—Royal ArtilleVy, 1 bombar¬ 
dier, 1 gunner, wounded.—Tdtal—l officer, 
0 rank and file, killed; 1 officer, 1 serjeant, 
8 rank and file, wounded.— George Airey, 
Acting' Dep. Adj. General. 

Return of the Garrison of Alexandria, pre¬ 
vious to its surrender, the 21st March, 
lb07. 

Soldiers of the line, 215/—Gunners, 
44.—Sailors and marines, 208.—Total, 467- 
—Escaped of the aboye number, while the 
capitulation was pending, 240.-wTo'al pri¬ 
soners Yemaining, 227. -George Airey, 

Acting Dep. Adj. General. 

[The list of ordnancd will appear iri the next 
Gazette.] 


IVii.U'U by Co x »:ui Waylis, No. 75, Great Uuecti brieet, and FUbhshertby R.Bag-haw, Brydges Street 
G«;cat Gar Jen.. ***-.<■ fninm Nowhere nr ay be had; sold also by J.-Budd, Crown and Mitre. Pall-Mall. 
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wise, injurious to fetain them; for, that, 
iu keep up the use of those uames and 
forms, was to delude the people, and that 
it was better that the despotism should stand 
openly exposed to their execration. They 
saw, that they exposed thenpelves to great 
risk in an attempt to overthrow the base ty* 
ninny by which they were oppressed j they 
were not without apprehensions as to the 
consequences of a struggle against such 
deep-rooted corruption, and, as clearly ap¬ 
pears from all the authentic documents of 
that critical period, there wer# not a few* 
amongst the most virtuous public characters, 
who hesitated between their hatred of the 
oppressors and their fear of producing con¬ 
fusion. They also had to’encounter the ca¬ 
lumnious accusations of the innumerable 
■ swarm who fattened upon-the plunder of the 
people j and, it was a fact not to be disgui¬ 
sed, that, as the powers of the state, the 
mighty powers of the state, all the engines 
of accusation and of punishment, werq- in 
the hands 1 of the tyrant and his advisers, the 
dangers to the first movers, even anticipating 
ultimate success, were of fearful magnitude. 
Vet, with all this before them, but consider¬ 
ing that no great evil of any sort could eyer 
lie removed without some danger in the re¬ 
medy, did our wise, our brave, and virtu¬ 
ous ancestors, undertake, and, through a 
long series of struggles, as well against le¬ 
gal hypocrisy as against lawless power, at 
hist arrive at the time, when they saw the 
crown of these realms' happily and safely 
placed upon the heads of the House of 
Brunswick, where, under the limitations 
so clearly settled by the constitution, and so 
i s-ential to the freedom and happiness of 
' l'e people, every good man roust wish it 
to remain in undisturbed and unmaligned 

enjoyment.-From this digression, into 

w hich I have been led by reflections arising 
an a perusal of my motto, / now return 
to ilie recent Westminster Election, to re- 
111 d the principal transactions relating tp 
which, and more especially to record the 
principles of the electors and the elected, 
U my present object. 1 shall, therefore, 
b ‘gin by inserting the already published ad- 
<i discs of Stfi Francis Burdett, the ac- 
c omit of ihe Electors’ Committee, and 
i he addresses of Loro Cochrane. 

i.V Francis Burdett's Address to tht Free¬ 
holders of the County of Middlesex on the 
Dissolution of Parliament . * 

Gentlemen j-After what has late* 

1 'passed in review* before us, it is im- 
[Visible to<slmtoi}r eyes to the actual si- 
*■ .tu-jiiou eft" our country : and as iiupossi- 


tr ble t<f imagine that any efforts of ours 
" can at this time procure redress.—Lord 
" Melville, with his associates and abettors, 
* r under the pretence of Lflyalty ■, and the 
" leaders of the Whigs, under the pre- 
" tence of the Constitution ; and the lead- 
".ers of the Catholics, under the pretence 
'* of Religion, are all evidently struggling 
" for one and the s&ne object—a share of 
'* the common spoil. Whilst the whole- 
'* some Power of the’Crown, the fair Li- 
“ berty of the Subject, and the real inter- 
* f est of any Religion, are all sacrificed to 
“ lh» common object—Plunder.—Of the 
,c rights of the People at large, and of their 
“ welfare and independence, not a sylla- 
“ ble is even whispered by any of these 
“ factions: and any attempt by others to 
" bring the People or their Interests into 
“ consideration, is stigmatised as treason.—« 
“ In this desperate situation of our affairs 
" (for such I esteem it) I cannot consent to 
" become a candi<5ateTor any seat ill Parlia- 
“ ment.—With the omnipotent means of 
“ corruption in the power of our spoiled, 
, l( all struggle is vain. We .must wait for 
" our redress and regeneration till corrup- 
“ tion shall have exiiausted the means of 
“ corruption ; and I do not believe that pe- 
” riod very distant, the...present ministers 
“ being most likely to be our best friends 
“ by hastening it.—Till that time shall ar- 
“ rive, 1 bqg'lcijve to retire from all parlia- 
" mentary service ; without the least abate- 
( “ ment of zeat’for the rights and liberties 
" of mv countrymen, to which I will al- 
" ways be ready to sacrifice my own inter- 
“ csts, in any manner, whenever these 
“ shall appear the smallest prospect of suc- 
“ cess.—I am. Gentlemen, with respect 
” and ■gratitude. Your faithful Servant, 
" Francis Burdett.” -^.pril 28, 1807. 

Proceedings of the Committee for. conducting 
Sir Francis Burdett's Election. 

" The committee appointed- by You to 
*' Conduct the election of Sir Francis Bur- 
“ dett, having found, with great pleasure,. 
" fhat you lnlve given the countenance and 
" support of your vote to the nomination of 
" that illustrious friend to his country, beg 
leave to congratulate you on the success 
of your exertions in the cause of liberty, 
“ and to present you with the following 

“ Repcfrt.- Samuel Brooks, Chairman. 

" -— -Britannia Coffee-house, 25th May, 
“ 180 ?.” ‘ • * 

" Britannia Coffee-house, Covent 

“ Garden, 23d May, 1807- 

“ At a meeting of the Committee appointed 
“ by the ^lectors ef Westminster to con- 



‘$57] May 30, 18071— 

u duct the election of Sir Francis Bur- 
“ dett, Bart. Mr. Samuel Brooks, in the 
" Chair: Itwayesolved 

“ That a* those who are naturally the 
c< enemies of freedom at elections, have en> 
*' deavoured to misrepresent the circum- 
“ stances under which was undertaken the 
" enterprise that has led to the glorious re- 
“ suit, for the purpose of celebrating which 
V we are, with other friends of purity of 
“ election, about to.be assembled, it is ne- 
“ cessary that we mak® a record of those 
<s circumstances, and also of the progress of 
“ our efforts, together with a Declaration of 
“ the Principles by which we have been, 
■“ and still are actuated.—We therefore De- 
“ clare,—I. That, on the 29th day of April,. 

a deputation of the free and independent 
u electors of the city and liberties ot JVeit- 
<c minster, regarding Sir Francis Bardett, 

“ Bart, as the mail distinguished aRove all 
“ others for public, virtue, and having wit- 
<r ness#d his long, asd^a-s, and disinterested 
' r endeavours, to cause to be restored to the 
“ people ot England tlu>s$ rights and liber¬ 
ties, that security for person and property, 

" which thefr forefathers enjoyed, applied 
“ to linn to become a candidate for their 

” city, at the then ehsuing election.-II. 

“ That, to this application, Sir Francis Bur- 
“ dett answered**’* That he thought it im- 
“. possible tor him.to render any service to 
“ the electors or«to the countYy, and that to ; 
“ become a candidate under sut’h circum- 
tf stances was only to aid yi the delusion.” 

“ That the deputation then asked Sir Fran-* 
cis, “ Wlietl’er,.if elected without his in- 
“ terference, he would accept tlie seat, and 
'* attend his duty in Parliament ?” To 
“ which he replied, “ Certainly, this is the 
,c riglit way ; electors ought to seek repre* 
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“'lentatives, not candylates solicit electors : 
" If I should be returned for Westminster, 
ff for Middlesex, or any other place, I must, 
u and certainly shall obey tfie call, and I 
“ will do the duty of a faithful Steward j 
" but I will not spend a guinea, nor do any 
" thing whatever, to contribute to such 

“ election.”-HI. That, upon this An- 

,f swer being communica‘ed to a meeting of 
“ electors, it was resolved to put Sir Francis 
“ Burdett in nomination at the Hustings, 
“ which was accordingly done on the day of 
11 election, by Mr. Francis Giossop, whose 
“ proposition*was seconded «by Mr. WillTam 

" Adams.-IV. That, the committee, 

“ which had been previously formed, opeu- 
" ed a public inscription, for the purpose 
" of defraying the expencesof the com mi t- 
* f tee-room, of printing, of messengers, and 
“ of several tfther things indispensably ne- 
•" cessary j and that a list of the subscrip- 
er tions, including names and sums, has 
“ been correctly kept, and is reidy for in- 
“^pecdon.—V. That, from the first to the 
“ last, the committee made tise o? no means 
“ what^vbr to give an* undue bias to the 
“ mind of any elector, appealed to no pre- 
“ judice, had recourse to nothing ten-ling to 
f< flatter or to terrify, to soothe or to''in- 
,l flame; but, as bdng peifectly consonant 
“ to the wishes of Sir Francis B.ndett, ad- 
“ dressed themselves, in language unvar- 
“ nislied, to the plain good sense and public 
<f spirit of the electors, leaving them to fol- 
“ low the*dictates pf their own consciences, 
“ and uniformly and decidedly rejecting 
" every overture for a coalition, in what- 
“ ever manner made, and fiom whatever 

“ quarter proceeding--Vf. That there 

*' M<ive beea polled, at this election. 
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“ From which f it appears that 385! 

“ electors h‘ave given singly votes at this 
“ election; that 5271 eloetors have given 
“ double votfes, making together8622 clec- 
*' torspolled at this election, and that in spite 
“ of all the weight of power, of undue and 
“ corrupt influence, and of f a calumniating 
“ hired daily press. Sir Francis Burdett has 
" received as many single votes (within 7) 

“ as all the other candidates put together — 

“ VII. That this result, while it is grati- 
“ Tying in itself, is still more so, when ac- 
“ cornpanied with reflections on that state of 
•'•things, whei? the electors <vf Westminster, ' 
“ attached to Names, and inattentive to 
“ Principles, became the mere instruments 
" of the treasury, and of the great Aristo- 
“ cratical Families, who, by an amicable 
“ compromise, each put in a member ; and 
“ thus, as to all practical purposes connect- 
" ed with the elective franchise, had reduce 
" cd this great and enlightened city to a 
“ level with the rottenesl of the numerous 
" rotten boioughs.—VIII, That, as to our 
" Principles, they are those of the constitu- 
" tion of England; and none other ; that it 
" is declared by the Bill of Rights, that one 
" of the crimes for which the tyrant James 
was driven from the throne, was interf#- 
" ring, by bis ministers, in the election of 
" members of parliament; that, by the 
“ same, great standard of our liberties, it 
“ is delared, that the election of mem- 
“ bers of parliament ought to be free; 

that, by the act which transferred the 
" crown of this kingdom from the heads of 
“ the house of Stuart to the heads of the 
" house of Brunswick, it is provided, that 
" for the better‘securing of the liberties of 
“ the subject, po person holding a pladfe or 
" pension under tne crown shall be a mem* 
'• her of the house of commons; that these 
“ ‘are our principles ; and that, as we are 
“ convinced, that all the notorious pecula- 
" tion, that all the prodigal waste of the 
“ public money, that all the intolerable 
“ burthens and vexations therefrom arising; 
“ that all the oppression from within and all 
“ the danger from without, proceed from a 
“ total abandonment of these great constitu- 
“ tional principles, we hold It to te «ur 
“ bounden duty to ustfall the l$gal means jn 
“ our power, collectively ar.d iudividually, 
to restore tliose principles to practice.—— 
“ IX That though we are fuJly convinced, 
“ that, as the natural consequence of the 
“ measures pursued 'Tor the last sixteen 
years, our country is threatened with tra- 
“ minent danger from the foe which Eng- 
" hshmen once, despisefd; and that, though 
“ we trust tlfcre is not a Buan of us who 


“ would.ndt frfeety lay ddwn his life to pre- 
“ servethe independence of his country, yet 
<f we hesitate not to declare, that we see no 
“ danger to us so greatyjuo scourge so much 
to be dreaded, as. a'packed and corrupt 
“ house of commons, whose votes, not less 
“ merciless, and more insulting, than a 
•coiKjueioi’s edicts would bereave*us of all 
“ that renders country dear, and life worth 
“ preserving; and that, too, under the 
“ names and forms of law and justice,— 

‘ L under those very*names, and tlioile very 
“ forms, which yielded security to the 
“ persons and property of our foiefathers. 

“ X. lliat in choosing Sir 'Francis Bui* 

“ dett as our representative and steward, 
we have, as far as rested wish us, taken 
" care to present the existence of such a 
^ house of commons; that we trust our 
“ example will, when occasion serves, 

“ bavcf' due \Veiglit with electors in ge- 
*' neral ; and that, by our united exer- 
'• tions, the blcssi|^imf'Uie constitution will 
“ be restored, the just pierogalivcs of the 
“ crow’n, as limited by taw, scoured ; an- 
" cient and welf-earned nobility snppoitifd, 
and the rights and hherties , of tlio people 

“ established r.pon solid foundations- 

“ XI. That this declaration be signed by the. 
" chairman of the committee, and that they 
" be published.—(SignectyfsAaiUKL BitooKs, 
•* chairman.” , ’ 

o 

Qrou’n anrl Anchor Tavern, Strand, 

' 'Z'Sd May, 1 80/. ‘ 

U 4- 

< At a numerous meeting of thefiioiuh 
" of Sii\Fiancis Burdett. ba' J t., convened by 
“ advertisement to celebrate his election fm 
“ Westminster, Joseph Clayton Jennings, 
“ Esq. in the chair • 

" Resolved, That l he'report of the com- 
" mittee, appointed to conduct the election 
“ of Sir Francis Burdett Ixv read. — It was 
accordingly read.—Ilesolvetl rtnanimously, 
“"that jhis meeting agrees with the commit- 
“ tee for conducting the election of Sir 
“ grands Burdett, in the declaration read 
“ to them front the chair ; that they concur 
" ip the great jonuitutional points on which 
" the committee lias founded its conduct; 
“ and that they beg the committee to ffCcept 
“ their sincerest thanks for the connnunica- 
" tion.*— Resolved unanimously, that an 
* anniversary of the glorious triumph of ifce 
“ electors of Westminster, by tilt* election 
“ of Sir Francis Burdett, be held at this 
“ house on the 23 d day of May.—jj Signed) 
“ J. Clayton Jennings, chairman.—Ro- 
“ solved unanimously, that the thanks of 
“ this meeting be given to Mr. Jcuning?,- 
“ for his discreet, Spirited, and able cot- 
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“ duct during the election.'—(Signed) Wjl- 
f< liam Jones Buj^mitt.” 

Sir Ft am is Bartlett's Address to the Electors 
nf Westminster, after the Election. 

, “ Gentlemen ;—next to the consciousness 
" of endeavouring sincerely to serve my conn - 
“ try, nothing cai^lie more pleasing to my 
'J‘ mind than the public approbation ot my en- 
,f «dea\mnrs. /tccep!,ryygrateful thanks.—At 
“ the same time forgive me for feeling seme- 
“ thing like despair of any good to tho ( 
“ country 5 whilst 1 see the regular expciices 
,f of corruption greatly exceed all the ex- 
■ “ pences necessary for any war, which we 
“ can be. justified in pursuing: whilst 1 see 
“ attempts to delude the public mind, py 
” COMPARATIVELY petty 311(1 IlTSigUIflCailt 
“•inquiries into what is termed J’ecola- 
“ tion ; whilst those inquirers themselves 
“ think it not dishonourable to seize greedi- 
“ ly svery opporfunitygof enriching them* 
“ selves out of the public spoil, by any other 
“ means not terfned by Uiem Peculation. 
^ —Such wretched notions ct public honor 
“ and honeffiy can afford no signal benefit to 
“ the public, nor can give us any suitable 
“ redress. They appear to uw to resemble 
“ the notion of chastity cnteimined by the 
“ prostitute, vvTio boldly challenged any 
“ one to say, thnt she ever wetu out of 
“ the regiment) According to them, all 
“ within the regiment, ;tll willtin the Run 
“ J3ook is honourable and virtuous. And 
“ they insult us by declaring that they havfc 
“ as good a title by the Red Book, as any 
“ of the people can have to the fruits of 
their industi y, or to the inheritance of 
“ their an. estersj from winch industry, 
“ and from whii!h inheritance, be it re- 
“ membercd, and from them alone, the 
“ linn BgpK*itself takes every thing that 
“ it has to*bestow. So that they pretend a*s 
“ good a right to all which they can eonti ive 
“ to take, from us. as we have to the re- 
“ mainder—till they can take th'it to®.— 

‘ Gentlemen, figure to yourselves a gang of 
“ robbers combined to plunder the pencea 
“ ble and industrious inhabitants of several 
“ sTirroiprding parishes; and* agreeing a- 
“ mongst themselves to share the booty in 
“ such different proportions dt the leader pf 
“ the gang shall appoint to each* From, 
“ time To time it will happen that some 
“ thief or other amongst them will purloin 
“ a pajt of the booty, and clandestine!)-ap- 
“ propriute to himself more than’ his ap- 
“ pointed share. The purloiner is detect- 
“ ed: and the gang wjth open mouths-cx- 
“ claim against'the'atrocity of cheating-^ 
“ the regiment ; the only criifle of the lvirijd 
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“ which they acknowledge to be so. Would 
“ it not be ridiculous in thesg plundered pa- 
“ rishes to take any part in such a dispute ; 
“ and to divide themselves into strong par- 
“ ties for tlie accusers or the accused ? 
“ As long as *he thieves in common take all 
“ they can seize, what is it to tbs plunder- 
“ ed peftple who share the boot} 1 '? how they 
“ share it ? and in what proportions? Ought 
“ they not rather to destroy the gang .and 
“ abolish the combination ?—Such is my 
“ conce*ption of the different corrupt jnn- 
“ nistors we have seen, afld their corrupt 
“ adherents. And unless the public with an 
“ united voice, shall loudly pronounce the 
“ abolition of t>he whole of the present 
“ SYSTEM OF CORRUPTION, I must 
“ still continue to despair of my country,— 
“ You, Genflemen, J>y this unparalleled 
*“ election, have loudly pronounced your 
“ sentiments. May your voice be echoed 
“ through the land.—In the mean time, 
. “'though an individual is ajmost.as nothing 
“ in the scale, 1 will egrry with me your 
“ sentiments into the House of Commons. 
<( And 1 assure you that no rational endea- 
“ vours of mine shall be omitted to restore 
* to my countrymen the undisturbed eh- 
“ joyment of the fair fruits of their industry; 
“ to tear out the accursed leaves of dial soan- 
“ dalous Red Book; and to bring back 
“ men's minds to the almost forgotten no- 
“ tions of the sacredness of private property; 
“ which ought no-longer to be transferred 
“ from the legitimate possessors by the cor- 
“ rupt votes of venal and mercenary com- 
“ binations—I will continue. Gentlemen, 
“ disinterestedly faithful to the interests of 
“ my coufltry ; and eiuRavour to prove 
“ myself your zealous .representative.-—— 
“ Francis BurpEtt. MnyZ'Ml. 180/.“ 

Lord Cochrane's First Address to. the Ekctws 
of Westminster. 

“ Gentlemen, 

" An explicit declaration of the piinciples 
“ of every Candidate for the Suffrages of 
“ free People, is indispensable to the free- 
“ dotp of Election. The Electors should 
“ be aware of the lint of conduct intended 
H to be pursued, in order that ihty may at 
“ once approve or reject the fandiuate; 
“ having deliberately vfeighed Ins diameter, 
“ and considered the probability of his lor- 
“ feiting the solemn pledge he gives to his 
“ country.—I shall be as brief as possible 
“ in the declaration of my principles. Mca- 
“ sures favourable .to Mhe interests of the 
” country I jvili support* let them be 
“ brought forward by whom* they ■ 

“ those hostile, or urged: by factious mo-. 
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“ tives, I will oppose, without any view to 
“ advantage, or dread of idjury.—I am not 
“ one' of those who are of opinion that per- 
*' sons should withdraw from the seivice 
“ ot their country in despair. Men acluat- 
“ ed by the dictates of conscience, who 
" scorn to be ranked among the great pau- 
pers of -the nation, and by sinecures and 
“ unmerited pensions to drain the resources 
“ of their country, may do much good, 
“ evrfn if thgir abilities are small. Sopiiis- 
" try is not required to prove a trilth : sub¬ 
tle arguments may be Uild to establish 
“ the reverse. Is it absolutely impractica- 
“ hie that 9 Member of the House ofCom- 
“ mons can pursue a line of conduct wholly 
" independant'? It has been said that a 
“ man who does not link himself to the 
“ chains of some p?rty is a mere cypher in 
0 that House: that the measures he may 
propose (however beneficial) will be re- 
“ jeeted by both, because they do not ori- 
“ ginale witb either. Let us hope that, 
“ this is not the case.—An important appeal 
“ is at 1 his crisis made to the country,, and 
“ the whole body of Electors of the United 
“ Kingdom must decide. On a late occa- 
'' sion 1 gave a vote against an abstract 
“ proposition, because" I viewed it in its 
“ consequences. It tended to throw a 
“ blame, where no blame was due. It 
“ was connected with an approval of the 
" Catholic Bill, winch 1 considered not 
" only inadequate to its purpose, but pro- 
“ .duclive of religious dissentions in the na- 
“ Vdl service, to which my attention has 
“ been devoted.. What would bethesitua- 
“ tion of our country with a Catholic dispo 
" sev of our commissions ami rewards ? 
“ Rel'gious motives ai e more powerful than 
“ other motives. Jn judging from what 
“ lias passed, I did dread the future Ihese, 
“ Gentlemen, were the reasons for the cou- 
“ duct 1 pursued,—not a deficiency ot zeal 
“ tor our fellow subjects of the Catholic 
“ persuasion.—Gentlemen, I unequivocally 
“ avow my intention to stand unconnected 
“ with any of the Candidates who have 
“ declared themselves. It is not a seat in 
“ Parliament that I am desirous to o'btain j 
“ it is ihe distinguished honour ot represen*- 
“ ting your popular City, elected by the 
“ votes of unbiassed freemen, having con- 
“ hdence m the man they stSid toParlia- 
“ ment —My professional life may be 
“ known to some of ^ou, and I pm aware 
“ that u has been objected, that a Naval 
“ Officer liable to be Called from his consti- 
" tuents is unfit to attend to their interests, 
“ and to perform his duty in Parliament. 
“ 'lo this I answer, that it is requisite there 
““ should be in the ‘House of Commons 


“ professional me* as. well as others, in 
“ ofder that information may be given on 
" matters frequently tntL) subject of discus- 
“ sion, by those who from actual service, 
“ and recent impressions, can give correct 
“ intelligence} and I answer also, that one 
“ “zealous in the performance of his duty, 
“ may be of more ra*il service to his coun- 
“ try, than a Member who (though always 
“ on the spot) is devoted to his private oc- 
“ cupifons. — Rest assured. Gentlemen, 
“ that if I should be so fortunate as to sue- 
“ ceed in attaining my object, you will find 
“ that I have not made professions without 
“ a full intention to perform them.—I 
‘‘ shall not willingly be deficient in the per- 
" sonai respect 1 fed most anxious to shew 
“ to you individually, by soliciting your 
“ Votes and Interest in my favour, as‘far 
“ as it is in my power. Your liberality 
“ will induce you to attribute any omission 

to the difficulties J-must’encounter ; which, 
“ I am confident, will be overcome by that 
“ independant spirit that hits ever character- 
“ ised the City of Westminster. 1 have 
“ the honor to be, Gentlemfcn, with the 
“ greatest respect. See. Cochkane. Har- 
“ ley-Street, April 2i), I8O7.” 

Lord Cochrane's Address to the Electors of 
Nestmiiister often the Election. 

“ Gentlemen,—-Unknown to you as I was 
but only a few .days ago, and deceived as 
)ou have been by the professions of many, 
with whose very hearts .you thought youi- 
sdves acquainted, it would be too much in 
me to presume that your minds are quite 
free from apprehensions with regard to my 
motives ; and if the timeTwcrc more distant 
when these motives must be developed, this 
reflection would, I confess, leave great un¬ 
easiness on my mind. But, Creniiemen, 
those motives must, if I live but a very 
short time, be rendered manifest, and in 
thetprosikict of that manifestation, I wait 
with perfect confidence of being firmly es¬ 
tablished in your esteem, which 1 value fir 
beyond any thing that can be bestowed.— 
Did I consider great oratorical talents arfbe- 
ing indispcnsibly necessary in a Member of 
Parliament, S certainly should not have 
( sought a seat in that Assembly; but, the 
* observation of <ny life has convinced me, 
that the public evils which I wish to see re¬ 
medied, • proceed more from the want of 
integrity, than from the want of talents of 
any sort j and still more flora the want of 
that moderation of mind which teaches a 
man to content himself with little, either 
of. wealth or ‘power, and which renders 
him probf against those blandishments 
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■nd intrigues, that have by degrees*corrupt- made to widen the breach, and to, render that 
•d so many honest hearth to the core.—— impossible which is now only improbable. 
No two men, of independent minds, ever It is very easy to be patriotic .where therp 
yet were found* to*be in exact coincidence is no feeling to svfbdue, no interest to sacrl- 
upon every point admitting of discussion ; fice; but, if a man would convince me of 
and, therefore. Gentlemen, you, who have his real love to bis country, he must give 
given proof of so much good sense and ip- roe such proofs if love as are expected ;.nd 
dependence of spirit, will not be surprized, required in private life; namely, a willing- 
if, as to some rnattew,* my sentiments, and ness and a readiness to yield, to forbear, 
of course ray vote may be found opposite to and to forgive ; for, where these are not to 
that o£ any colleague } aior can I, from my be found, there may be a love of self-grati- 
present comparative udacquaintance with ficatibn, but there can be none of any other 


parliamentary concerns, promise that my 
exertions will be, in their effect, equal* to 
his; but, this I promise you. Gentlemen, 
that, in whatever relates to the preventing 
of a waste of the public money, in.what- 
ever relates to a restoration of the blessings 
of |.he constitution, and particularly those 
connected with the freedom of election, 
(which I trust on this occasion has been 
preserved), and the* consequent purity and 
independence of thd HiJtise of Commons, 
you shall find me { in point of endeavour at 
least, not inferior to any member that ever 
has had, or pver will have, a seat in tha^ 
House —With a due sense of the important 
.duty imposed upon me, with a firm resolu¬ 
tion conscientiously to discharge that duty, 
and with an anxious hope that 1 sliall be 
. able in some degree to contribute towards 
your prosperity and* happiness* and the good 
• of my country, *1 have the lioijour to be, 
Gentlemen, your devoted humble servant, 
Coen kane. Harley street ,f!7 ay 23, ISOy.’*^ 

The first observation that it is Accessary 
tf» make, is, that Mr. Elliott declined the 
contest on the eleventh day ; and that Mr. 
Pauli in fact, declined it on the second, 
though his friends kept the poll open until 

the sixth day*--That any thing should 

have happened to present Mr. Pauli’s sharing, 
in the triumph with Sir Francis Burdett,* I 
lament, and must always lament; but, with 
the exception of certain hasty expressions, 
the natural effect of those passions whiCh, 
for a time, overcome reason and justice, 
the Committee of the Elected, are entitled 
to tlje higest degree of praise that language 
can bestow; and, the Committee of Mr, 
Pauli deserve equal' praise, except in what 
related to their having endeavoured to pre* 
vent the flection of* Sir Francis Burdett; in , 
which, as it was an endeavour t6 gratify 
their personal revenge at the expenste of the 
publie cause, they din never be justified; 
an endeavour, however, which I never, for 
. a moment, imputed to Mr. Pauli himself. At 
any rate,supposingper/actreconciliatior,Whe¬ 
ther between the principals or their I iends, 
to be improbable, I hope to.see no.at ;anpts 1 


.sort. Attempts.have been made, not by thp 
rincipals themselves, nor, indeed, by any 
nown bearer of their wishes, to induce 
me to take a part in the quarrel; Jbut this I, 
from the first, resolved not to do; and, 
though it should be out of *tay power to 
prevent it, I am immoveably determined, 
that, if the quarrel be to bts revived and perpe- . 
tuated, the fault shall in no degree, be mine. . 
I was not a - party in its origin, and I 

will be no party in its continuation.- 

Leaving this quarrel, never, more to be 
mentioned, by me, 1 ^lull now pro- 
ceed t» make some remarks upon the false 
and malignant interpretation, which has, 
by the hireling prints, been given to Sir 
Francis Bnrdett’s last, address, taking, as u* 
•sufficient specimen, a paragraph in this 
Morning Post of the 27th instant. " It is 
" now understood, that the chairing of' Sir 
“ Francis Burdett if to take place on the 
“ day of the meeting of parliament, ami 
” that as a*further insult, he is to be con- 
" vryed in triumph, by the mob, to the 
“ Grand Council of that Nation, which 
“ in his cowardice and his tseason, he wish- 
" td to lay at the feet of a foreign invader, 

“ and whosh mi vied const flu ti on he now 
“ calls upon the people tq destroy. It will, 

“ however, be a question for parliament jo 
“ decide, whether a man of such principles, 

” who has atjength tin own off the delusive 
“ mask of patriotism, and presented himself 
in the undisguised character of a Iievoiu- 
“ iionary Demagogue, be aft and proper 
person to ocupy a seal in the great Con - 
“ stilutional Council of the British Empire , 

“ Certain it is, that the records ot the 
“ House of Commons afford many exam- 
"* pies of persons being expelled the Senate 
“ for offences comparatively .harmless 
" and insignificant, andfin times, too, when 
Europe was undisturbed by the machinu- 
“ Hons of the worst description of mankind, 
aud Great Britain enjoyed an enviable 
,r state of tranquillity, which the designs of 
“ the. wicked aloije have bren able to 
“ interrupt. T^this question* we.hall pro- 
“ baity ere long, be induced to turn onr 
u serious altcntionc-^f-hi • the mean time. 
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“ ii may nbt be Unnecessary for us to 
“ afford some elucidation, of what we 
" have already said, in respect to the 
means by which his partisans have 
“ succeeded in forcing him into the repre- 
“ sentation of Westminster. ( Whatever as- 
*' sertions we have made upon this subject, 

“ we can be at no loss to prove. The proof 
“ can only expose those whose names and 
“ descriptions we have it in our power to 
** Jay before the public: though we wquld 
u do it with reluctance, because from the 
<r Numerous applications already made to us, 

“ since the appearance of Sir F. Burdett's 
“ address, we see that many oj those, who as 
“ tradesmen , aspire to any fling like rcspec- 
“ tahility of character, already repent the 
l( blind precipitancy of their zeal, and 
“ anxiously deprecate the dragging of their 
“ names before the? public, as abettors of a> 
“ cause, now confessed to l e .outrageously 
“ disloyal and unconstitutional, by every 
“ one who has lead the opinionsaddtesaed 
“ to the'electors of Westminster by Sir' 
“ Francis B'tulett—opinions, which every 
“ man, of any ch.racier nmo’.gthcm, *mu>t 
“ reject, as add ng insult to ingratitude. 

*t We cannot think of disgracing our cor 
“ lumns by a detailed enumeration of all the 
“ voter?, in favi u of Sir Francis Burdett ; 

“ but the few whose names and occupations 
“ we have i. in our power to give, will be 
“ fully sufficient to a,-certain and characte- 
“ rise the desaiption of person* in which 
“ his partisans should be classed.”—Now, 
the lirst assertion, here made, is a downright 
falsehood Nothing at all has been settled 
upon, or even proposed, of the purport here 
stated. But, I mu tar from thinking, that a 
timmphal chairing ought not to take place j 
and, if 1 were themanagei of b, most assur¬ 
edly, I would have it on the vet) day of the 
opening ot pniliamcnt, and would have the 
procession end (if there be nodaw or usage 
or legal order to the coutiaiy) at the very 
door of the House. The king has ordered 1 
us to be told, th.;t, in this dissolution of par-. 
“ liament, he lias “ rtunred to the sense cf 
“ his people the people of Westminster, 
the people of the first-city in the kirtgdom, 
haveexpre s? d. their sehse in the choosing (f 
Sir I tancis Burdett ; and, when they have 
done ih s by so very decided a majority, shall 
they b.e called a m o f Was <it to a mob 
that the king appealed? And, shall the 
people be deterred t'rAm showing their re¬ 
gard, in any law 11:1 manner, they please, for 
the object of their choice? The hirelings 
never cease to tell us,‘that fine times are 
iritical and Shall t/iey bid me the people 
foraeting as*if they thought them so ?' They 
•are contiuuaPy calling mpon the peoplq to 
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shew their energy .and shall they represent 
them as having designs to destroy the go¬ 
vernment and constitution, because they 
have shown* that they felt uncommon in¬ 
terest in an election? Were there ever 
known popular proceedings so marked by 
tranquillity and propriety as those of the 
electors of Sir Francis JJurdett ? Not a sin¬ 
gle act of violeuce have they committed, 05 
attempted to commit. Nothing inflammatory 
has appeared from ?dy r man of thelln ) and 
are they now to be represented as a san- 
* guingry mob, while, in almost the very 
same columns, the violences of-the deluded 
rabble of Liverpool and Bristol are cited as 
marks of loyalty and religion 9 Indeed, 
one of 'the offences of the electors of West¬ 
minster appears to be, that they were not to 
be deluded by the hypocritical cry of “ «no 
popery.'' It is bn offence, in the eyes of 
the champions of corruption, that this cry 
was justly estimated ; {Hat it was glearly 
seen to have been invented for the pur¬ 
pose of turning the attention of the peo¬ 
ple from the real grounds of the conteSt 
between the tactions; and tkat, accord¬ 
ingly, it was treated with contempt.- 

Entitled to equal credit is the assertion, 
that some of the electors have applied to 
the editor of the Mornttig Post not to 
publish their names as electors of Sir Francis 
Burdett. This” is another downright false¬ 
hood, invented for the purpose ot deluding 
persons who liveat a distance from London ; 
ibr, near the spot such n» assertion will 
gain no Relief. The address of Sir Fiancis 
Burdett is perfectlv in character. It is pre¬ 
cisely what his electors expected ; and, if it 
had not excited clamours amongst the hosts 
of corruption; it would not have answered 
its purpose. “ Every one I meet,” Said a 
person to me, the other day, in Oxford 
Street; “ every one I meet reprobates the 

“ address of Sir Francis Burdett.”- 

“ Which way did you come,” said I; 
“ ^Vliyff replied he, “ from White Hall, 
“ across the Parade, through St. James’s 
“ Pglace, and„up St. James’s and Bond 

et Strqet.”- . “ Well, then.” added I, 

“ now go to .Somerset Place, the ’Chaf/ge, 
“ the India House, Lloyd’s, the* Custom 
“ House, an«t the Excise Office, and you 
“* will meet with exacriy the same cry. 

B'it, yvhen you have heard the hnn- 
“ dreds at these places, then go arid hear 
“ thu thousands and ^hundreds of thou- 
“ sands'in the manufactories, in the* shops, 
,f in the work-shops, upon the river, and 
” in the gardens. ■ Go and hear those, 
“ whose labour, w'irose ingenuity, and 
“.whose industry in-every way are taxed to 
“ support the clamorous whom you have 
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r ‘ heard; go hear thelaboriouj father wRose 
r< means of provision for his children ,is ta- 
,f ken away by the intj^ne tax ; 'go hear 
the merchant, who is compelled to mak# 

,f an exposure of all his most private con- 
“ cerns, and who, by the taxers, is fre- 
“• quently not believed upon his oath ; go 
“ hear the numerous annuitants from whose 
“ sc^ijty means of subsisfance one-tenth is 
tf annuqjly taken in a ^direct tax, while no 
,e greater st {froportion is*tti|fen from the 
“ man of freehold estate ; go hear, in 
“ short, all those, who Lave nothing but 
“ their labour, of one sort or another, to 
" subsist on, and who have no share in the 
,l taxes j go hear these, and then come and 
, ft tel! me, on which side you find themajoM- 
“ ty.’’—Well may there be clamours against 
this address! Look at the Red Book*. 
Only look at the outside of it. Look at*its 
bulk. See it swelled to the thickness of a 
duodecimo ^lible, and Vender not that the 
addiess has excited a clamour. It is bigger 
than both army and navy list put together. 
The several lists in it compose numbers, 
including relations and dependants, surpass¬ 
ing, perhaps, the number of persons em¬ 
ployed in the agriculture of the kingdom. 
Well there may be a clamour against an 
address, which points to the reducing of 

thesv* lists !-To depy the truth of the 

facts inferred by this address seerfts to have 
been, for some reason or other, thought 
unnecessary. It was more ea|y to assail it 
with a misinterpretation. To represent it 
as a declaration of a .wish to over-tuvp the 
kingly government, because, forsooth, the 
vavTH of the royal Jartnbj ore inserted in 
the lied Book ! What a scandalous, what a 

• base misrepresentation*!-These rnisre- 

presentators know thrt the author of the 
address has no such wish, cud that his 
address contains no such meaning. They 
know, that he wishes to over-turn nothing 
which belongs to the constitution of Eng¬ 
land. They k'now that his wishes ase to, 
restore and to preserve, and not to destroy. 
They know, that he wishes to„deiiver thq 
king from the arbitrary power of any and^if 
every faction ; and that, lie would .not, if he 
had it completely in his power, deprive him 
of any one prerogative which th* constitu¬ 
tion has given him. It is against the fac¬ 
tions, which? each in its turn, has rulejJ, by 
the means of a parliament, both king and 
people, in the manner Jhat we have seers, 

• that Sir Francis Burdett is at war, and* not 

against the establishment of royalty, much 
less against the person of the king, to whom 
he has never attempted'^) impute any de¬ 
gree of blame.-It is curious to perceive 

how ingeniously the hirelings of the factions, 

i 


find an application of every thing of this sort 
to the French Revolution. When I made 
some observations upon paragraphs publish¬ 
ed relative to the festival of the matron Jor¬ 
dan, at Bushy Park, these hirelings told die 
world, that it was thus that the authors of 
•the French revolution began. Now we are 
told, that the attack upon the Red Book 
strictly resembles the attacks upon the Livre 
Rouge, which were the beginning of a revo¬ 
lution tfcat finally led “ an innocent and * 
“ amiable king and queen to the scaffold.” 
Buf, why stop lierei Why stop aj the death • 
of the king and queen ? Why not go on to 
say, “ a revolution which has made Fiance 
‘ .the mistress of Europe ?” This trick ot ic- 
fei'i ing to the causes o i the French revolut ion 
is as dangerous as it is malignant. But. up¬ 
on the supposition; that it was by attacks 
upon the Livre Rouge that ttte French revo¬ 
lution was begun, would it not he wise to 
begin by times in reducing our Red Book to 
a bulk «that would make it no longer an ob¬ 
ject ’ of attack ? This way, lmw«*ver, fit se¬ 
curing the government, new* seems to be 
thought of. In private life, the way to avoid 
the consequences of exposure anc! consequent 
animadversion, is, to cease to rio that which 
is the subject of such exposure. Why not 
act upon the same principle in public mat¬ 
ters ? Why not nullify the attacks of Sir 
Francis Burdett, why not sew up his meuth, 
by removing the evils of which lie com¬ 
plains ?-H<* makes no attack upon the 

form of the government- He expresses no 
hostility to any established authoriiy. lie 
asks you to overturn nothing but abuses, 
which are hostile alike to all governments, 
and under v hick no government, whatever 
may be its form, can long exist. Indeed, 
he complains of nothing, which the whole 
nation do not, at some time or other, com- • 
plain of j and of what the. factions them¬ 
selves, in # their irmtual accusations, do not 
complain of. We have recently heard them 
arcifse one another of coming into office for 
the sole purpose of getting possession of the 
public money. What have they not said in 
this way ? They have charged one another, 
in open parliament, withovery thing, which 
he, <ivcn by implication,* has charged them 
with. They have, over and over again, de* 
*clared that the dissolution qf pailiament, in 
tEfe two last instances, w'as for the sole pur¬ 
pose of effecting what he has said the minis¬ 
ters respectively wished t<#cfFect, and that is so 
well known that it. need not be named here. 

In the several addresses tlnjt have been pub¬ 
lished by them, (hey have charged one ano¬ 
ther with a determination to prefect pecula¬ 
tors. “ ftO PECULATION ” is written* 
even upon the election* carriages of Mr. 
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Byng, -And, in short, it is quite impossible 
to say of them worse than they have said of 
each other. “ Aye,” will they reply, " but 
“ this is all in the regiment. We have a 
" right to say what we please of each other; 
“ but you, the People, have nothing to do 
“ with the matter. lets not the thing that, 
we dislike, but ike distribution of it; and 
“ that remorseless man. Sir Francis Bur- 
" dett, would destroy the thing itself" - 

• Some persons, who acknowledge the truth 
of Sir Francis Burdett’s address, and who are 

• as great enemies as h% is of abuses nnd 

' corruptions doubt of the “ policy” of 

speaking his sentiments so plainly just at 
this time. This doubt arises from want 
of due reflection. He has no ,f policy." 
He will never gain any point by poli¬ 
cy. It would be contrary to his character 
to attempt it.* To scorn all disguisy, to 
speak the truth in defiance of clamour, 
these it is that have gained him all the 
pul it teal power that he possesses, anj} which 
lie will convince the nation he wishes to 
posses-, daily for their good.-;—It is curious 
enough to observe, that every address, of 
speech, of his, from the first to the present, 
h.utorit-. time excited equal clamour. When a 
L w lines come outjfrom his closet, they have, 
upon the plundering tribe, an effect, in part 
at least, similar to that which is produced 
by quick lime-dust falling upon the backs 
of slugs or caterpillais. They twist, they 
writhe, they foam at the,month ; and, 
though they have not, as yet, begun to 
disgorge their prey, or to desist from their 
devouring*, as the less callous vermin of the 
garden do in consequei ce of such an appli¬ 
cation, let ^ us hope, that, in time, the 
sim larity will be rendereef complete.—— 
The writer, whom I have quoted, anticipates 

i an expulsion of Sir Francis from the House 
of Commons. The House of Common^ 
will be found, whenever it ,meets, much too 
uhse, even to hint at such a step. But, it is 
not amiss to observe, that this very \vr,iter, 
at the outset of the election, asserted, that 
there was not llie least ground for fearing, 
that Sir Francis Burdett would be elected ; 
when elected, the same write* asserted, 
that it was owing to the contempt in which 
the people held him; and that, as tfi the 
ministers, they wished him to be in parh‘a-< 
merit, because there he could do them no 
mischief, his talents being of that miserable 
cast that he must s%on sink into nothingness. 

• A ow, however, this writer has found out,* 
that it would be wise and just to expel him 
from parliament’, and to .throw him back 
again into* that Situation, “ where he , is 

, 41 alone ‘able to do mischief.” The truth 
is, that such *niMg know not what to say. 


The whofe tribe of peculator*, of every 
description,'are thrown into alarm indescrib¬ 
able. . And, wett they may, for, from 
the day of his election, 'they may date their 
decline and falh The Morning Chronicle 
said, that the dissolution of parliament 
could give no pleasure to any but “ the 
“ agitators of Middlesex and Westminster.” 
Not one, not a single soul of those perrons, 
whom he had in his eye as agitator!, has 
interfered, at all, in -this dectibn. It 
has been carried on by the people 
themselves. By the people alone. It was 
'not until the tenth day.of the election 
that Sir Francis Burdett heard that a poll 
was opened for him. Not on® of his in¬ 
timate friends meddled with the matter. 
And, with the exception of the letters writ¬ 
ten by me, who was, all the while d at se¬ 
ver ty miles distance, and which letters, 
probably, had little or no effect, not one 
act was done by any 1 man, who, by any fair 
construction, Ctould'possibly be (teemed an 
agitator. The act was wholly an art of the 
people, originating in the suggestions of a 
few sensible men of fair u reputation, who 
toek the lead, and who were followed by, 
the rest of the electors. No unfair means 
were resorted to. There was even no regu¬ 
lar canvass. The committee told the peo¬ 
ple, in their advertisements, that the -busi¬ 
ness was their own! and thpt, therefore, 
they should not thank fnem for their votes, 
while the other candidates sent round letters 
of thanks. • In these advertisements there 
were no appeals to the passions. There 
were' no reviling* of any body. “ You 
" know Sir Francis Burdett, choose h:,m if 
■' you will,” was the substance of all that 
was said. The whole expenses of the elec¬ 
tion amounted to little more than seven hun¬ 
dred pounds ! A considerable part of this sum 
came in half crowns and shillings. Let the 
hirelings cite an instance of the kind, if they 
can; and, if they cannot, let them hold their 
tongues. This election, let them be assured, is 
‘the beginning of a new era in the hjstory of 
arliamentary representation ; and my con- 
dent hopeis, that it will lead to a restora¬ 
tion of that indepenflance and purity, in the 
House of* Commons, without * which it is 
impossibly that we should be happy at home, 

or secure Irom abrqad,-1 should now, 

if I had room and time, go inttj some, detail 
as td the parts which the Sheridans have, 

S )on this occasion, played on the Covent 
arden stage. Buf, to say the ttuth, their 
disgusting flatteries of those whom we may 
properly term the ratble; their nauseous 
praises of each ether; their worse than 
mountebank wheedling of the prostitutes 
and bullies pi the play-house puslietfs; 
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their base cringing to the committed of 
Sir Francis JBnrdett j their baser eulbgies 
of him, and that, t^a, upon grounds, 

. whereoft they had Formerly vilified him; 
their canting whine about Mr. Fox at the 
hustings, on whom they afterwards pro¬ 
nounced the severest satire at their dinner of 
fifty persons, from which pinner they did 
not dr^art withont quarreling and absolute 
fightings their despicable folly in the selec¬ 
tion of theiV Associates, an*d*i» their toasting 
of Mr. JOHN FROST, as if for the ex- 
‘ press purpose of leaving no doult as to the 
means that had befcn employed in procuring 
' their votes: all these be in? fresh in the 
minds of the public, it would be waste of 
.time to descant upon them now, though it 
ninV hereafter be useful to keep alive the 

remembrance of them.-Of their Ja^t act) 

howe'er, of folly and of meanne&s, I miSst 
take particular notice, first putting upon re¬ 
cord the eydence of it, in an advertise¬ 
ment signed bv the celebrated Peter Moore. 

•-“ Albany Tavern, Piccadilly, May 2“. 

" —a very Hi 1 1 Meeting of the Commit- 
“ tee for conducting the Election of the 
Right Hun. R. B. Sheridan, the following 
" resolutions were unanimously agreed to, 
" Peter Moore, Esq. M. P. in the Chair: 
“ Rem ved, that owfhg to unforeseen cir- 
“ fcumstaiuvs, not at ajj to be attributed to 
" Mr Sheridfn, and.to ihe inreSuiution or 
“ change of mind in others*; which not 
only prevented a timely canvass in his 
““ behalf but occasioned, in consequence of 
incorrect representations made to him,, his 
" withdrawing his name on the day of no- 
,f nTWation; the committee have deeply to 
“ regret, that the city of Westminster has 
not bad an opportunity of returning the 
“ candidate, whose long tried public con- 
“ duct, transcendent talents, disinterested 
patriotism, a’sd uniform consistency of 
*■ character, have endeared him to every 
“ true friend to the constitution, to the 
* f just prerogatives of the crown, and to t he , 
<f genuine cause of freedom and the people. 
“ —Resolved, That it is perfect^ manifest,, 
“ as well from the number of voters whi^h 
“ wonlcPhave been added to Mr. Sheridan’s 
,c great majority on Saturday, hut who 
“ were unable to poll on account-ef its not 
“ being generally know*! that the poll clo- 
€e sed an hout sooner than on the pregeed- 
“ ing days, as well as owing to the ma- 
“ ncRUvres resorted to pf adminislring a» 
additional oath, evidently designed* for 
“• the purpose of procrastination, that could 
“ the contest have been continued but even 
ff one day longer, Mr. Siferidan must have 
" headed Lord Cochrane; • and is this opi- 
,f nion the committee are the more testified 


" by the return that has beeti made of tlm 
“ disposition of every parish, all m^nifes- 
" ting the most ardent spirit to have brought 
“ forward the whole of the immense 
” strength still remaining unexhausted 
" aad unpledged, in support of Mr. Sfye- 
*' ridan.-*——Resolv^i unanimously, That 
“ this committee still look to the day, and 
“ that they trust at no great distance, when 
“ the friends of tire constitution, and to true 
“ liberty, may see their most earnest 
“ wishes accomplished, by rise appeal to 
" bfc made to parlisment in behalf of Mr. 

“ ^heridan ; and for the attainment of this 
“ important object, they pledge them*. 
“ solves, that no legal efforts or exertions 

” 'shall on their parts be wanting.-- 

“ Resolved, that the Committee,’ conduct- 
“ ing the Election’, of the Right Ho»> R. 

“ B.» Sheridan, continue to fee of opinion, 

“ that it will be highly to the honour of 
“ the City of Westminster, that nd part 
“ of th(» expence in the glorious cause which 
“ he’ has been called forth to support, slfould 
“ fall on Mr Sheridan; and, therefore, that 
‘i the utmost exertions be forthwith made 
“ to promote the above most desirable 
“ object, so that a general subscription, 

“ as has been strongly* recommended by 
“ numbers of respectable Electors, may 

“ be immediately set on foot,-Re- 

“ solved. That the Committee for this 
“ purpose do consist of the Gentlemen 
“ present, together with such other persons, 
as they may please to add to their num- 
“ ber; and with a power to appoint a Select 

“ Committee for matters of detail-Re- 

“ solved, That the suifrs to be received, be 
“ paid into thehqpse of Mestn Alexander Da- 
“ visom!! Noel, aud Co. Bankers, Pall-Mall, 

" and to be applied solely under the autho- 
“ rity of the Treasurer and Committee to 
> ‘4 the expences of the late contest, to the ex- 
* “ pence of supporting the intended appeal 
“ to Parliament, and tosi/ch at rear as may yet 
“ retain,on account of ihe preceding elntion. 

'* Resolved, That the committee is couvinc- 
11 ed, that by an economical application oi 
“ the money which shall be so raised, a very 
“ moderate fund will be sufficient to answer 
" tbq purposes before proposed.—Resolved* 

“ that the thanks ofilie committee be^iven 
to Gerard Noel, Esq. M. # P., for theho- 
,r# nour he has done them in accepting the 
“ office of treasurer, and that no money be 
'/ drawm for but by his .order, nor applied 
“ but on the certificate of three memberBof 
“ the committee, such certificate to be 
t( lodged with the treasurer. — Resolved. 

“ That an account tif the Receipt flf all sums 
" to be received, be kept.by the treasurer, • 
“ subject to the inspection of the commit- 
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“ tee and subscribers. Resolved, that the j ministerial- candidates, and for preventing 
" committee do communicate the above re - j brewers from bang the owners <?/ puttie 
“ solutbns to the Right Hon. R.B. Sheridan, ; houses, thereby \ insuring: to the Indus- 
•* together with their best wishes for his ; ,f trious mechanic wholesome porter at n. 
" success, and their ardent hope yet to hail “ reasonable rate." We shall see how he 
" him as their representative. — Peter will fulfil this promise, which he evidently 
“ Moore, Chairman. ■ * ! purloined from the Mayor of Garrat, when 

Whether Mr. Peter Moore would, if he comes to retenter the House; we shall 
called upon, hereafter disclaim, upon oath, see how “ the rather of Tom Sheridan” 
all knowledge of this advertisement, as he will look, when ,he is called upon for the 

* did all knowledge of the several advertise- fulfilment of ffiese new pledges ; we have, 
rnents, which appeared under his signature however, I suspect, seen the last stage of 

* at the former election? I know not. This the Proteus's Progress, starting from nhe 

numerous meeting” consisted of thir- “ Walk in. Ladies and Gentlemen,” at his 
teen persons., including the two Sheridans, father’s recitations in Marlborough street ; 
and Mr. John Frost, The only subscriber wriggling upwards, by degrees, through the 
that is sai^ to have appeared, as yet, is that fiddler’s saloon and the green-room of the 
celebrated matron, Mrs. Butler t As to theatre, to the benches of the House of 
the petition, of whicK the advertisement bommons; and, after various experiments 
talks, nothing'can be a more gross dOcep- in* the art‘of sinking, going down for ever, 
tion. There is no foundation for a petition ; side by side with JJohn Frost, under the cry 
there is even no pretended foundation ; the I of “ a Mug ! # a Mtg!" from the hustings of 
Sheridans well know, that it is impossible Covent Garden. 

for 3ny Candidate to observe the laws of The elections are nearly now over. The dis¬ 
cretion mor€ strictly than'Lord, Cochrane solution, which had one well-known purpose 
has observed them. He has conducted hint- in view, on the part of those who advised it, 
self, in this respect, in a manner worthy of j will have answered many useful and evcff 

* general imitation, and he despises,* as all j great purposes. It has humbled, and even 
his friends do, the base-and contemptible broken down, the Whigs, that faction whose 
attpmpt here made to cast an aspersion upon principle it is, that *a few great families 
his moral character. The subscription is to ought to rule loth king and people. -It has 
meet, amongst other things, “the arrear produced exposures innumerable. It has .set 
“ remaining bn account of the preceding many'persons to thinking, who appear never 
“ election}" The plain fact, is, that the to have thought before ; audit must lead to 

subscription is intended to get money ftr i important and durable consequences.- 

Mr. Sheridan and the rest of the persotis We,have now to waif for the meeting of the 
assembled. That is the object, and the new pailiament, when we shall have before 
sole object, and the cleans are truly worthy us the numerical proof of the independence 
of those by whom they have been resorted of that body; and, in the meanwhile, we, 
to. But, this notable tricl^ will, like all the shall have leisure td turn our thoughts to-' 
others, assuredly fail. There will be no wards, atid to discuss, subjects of'foreign as 

' money, worth mentioning, raised. Not well as of domestic polity. . It is high time 

even enough to. pay the expences of advcl- , that wc begin minutely to inquire into'the 
thing. The whole is an fmpudqpt attempt causes which have produced the terrible ef- 
at imposition, and that the public clearly fects, which we feel, and the more terrible 
perceives. Ijet the contrivers be prepared, .effects which we dread. It is perfectly use- 
however, for a revival of the subject. Let less for us to waste our time in trifling dis- 
them expect that I shall call upon them for c putes about-who gets this place, or that pen- 

their “ petition ” ; and, that, if they fail to sion. The great causes of our distresses of 

prefer it, no pitiful subterfuge‘shall serve various sorts are alone the fit objett of our 
their turn. To Bring upon them greater inquiry; for, until those are ascertained, 
contempt than that to which they now are until those are clearly perceived and under- 
entitled, and receive, is impossible; but/ stood ly the people at large, no effectual re- 

it may be useful to keep k alive; and kept medy can be applied. Peopld may rail till 

alive it shall be, if I have life. When the they are hoarse against the addresses of Sir 
parliament has met we shall see what they.. Francis Burdett; hut, is there aqy man who 
do, and, until then, we may take our leave will say, that some change of system is not' 

of them. We shall see, too, whether Mr- become necessary ? Is there any man who 

Sheridan is ready sHth his bilk, which be will say, that, with the present system ot go- 
had beforfe prepared, for preventing ;the veroing perseveretl'ih, he can see any possi- 
' Mlasjed magistrates from annoying the pub- . ble way oat of our prfesent embarrassments ? 

* fleam who might*' give their votes,, against ], Is there any toan who will say, that, in what 
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ever compnnf be falls, he does nol find men, 
and all men, at a loss aa to whnt rs to become 
of the country ? And, if this be foe case, 
how can any man r^asrfnably hope for na¬ 
tional deliverance without a*change of some 
sort or other in conducting the affairs of the 
nation.? How base, how wicked, how dia¬ 
bolical is it, then, or, at least, how despicably 
foolish, to represent as aiwonemy to the king 
and *ta the country, every man, who pro¬ 
poses any tying wearing jjje appearance of 
a change of system ? The king, above all 
others, is interested in such a change. He, 
above all others, must‘wish to see the coun-* 
try secure; and, is it not, therefore, truly 
abominable to hear the charge of disloyalty 
prefeired against every man who expresses a 
■ wish to see changed the system, tinder the 
operation of which the kingdom has been 
brought*into that state, whioh evfry one jir- 
hmnvhdgcs to b.e a state of imminent peril ? 

-These questions l .put to my reader s. 

Let them cktly reflect upon them ; andl feel 
confident that the result of the reflection 
will bg, a thorough cofiviction, i that a change, 
a great change of system, especially with 
respect to the expenditure of the public mo- 
**ney, that is to say, the employment oj the re¬ 
sources of the nation, must take place, or, 
that we are not yet arrit ed at a thousandth 
part pf our calamities and disgrace. I be¬ 
seech- these readers to» bear in pnnd, that. 


.though the two cotitending factions may 
complain of one another, thofigh they may 
•accuse, and have accused, one another to the 
country, they have no tody else to accuse. 
Between them they !me had all the powers 
of die state, all the resources of the nation, 
in tneir hands. They have been the com¬ 
plete masters of them. • They have had no 
insurrections, no denials, to obstruct them. 
Sir Francis Burdett has had no part in any 
thing that they have done, or in any thing 
tha't has happened to the country. Perils 
they tell us we are in ; but, they are-quire 
unable to show "s, that any body but foem- 
telves have caused those perils. Again,* 
therefor^, I ask, how diabolical is it to en¬ 
deavour to turn the resentment Of the peo* 
pie upon those who wish for a change * of 
system ? . * 

LETTUU TO LORD MILTO*S. 

At this moment of joy and exultation in 
the fair prospect of success, I presuftie to 
offer myself to your lordship's notice.—My 
Lord, it Jias seldom been the lot of, any 
young man to enter into life with such fair 
prospects as those you possess. Every thing 
that isdesiiable in life ^ yours 5 domestic 
happiness; rank; riches ; and, above all, 
tbs power of being the Savjeifr of, your 
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Count!/. Tn a very ]iu)e*jim© yon mue 
make your election, whether you will plqr 
the truly great part,' or you will c>use fo 
fall into the ranks of a despised ancf sinking 
party.-—If you follow the footsteps of you|r 
noble ancestor, the Marquis or Rockingham; 
you will soon find yourself in possession of 
a station more commanding than was ever 
held by oither Fox or Pitt; you will find 
yourself at the head of a party which will 
soon consign all others to their merited con- . 
tempt. »The energy' you lwive shown, it) 
deddiiig upon* this contest, makes me hope 
the best from your‘future conduct.'—If you 
determine to be the Man of the People, in¬ 
stantly come forward and pledge yourself 
before your constituents, explicitly and un¬ 
equivocally, to the measures which are ne¬ 
cessary to save your, country. Pledge your¬ 
self to a moderate ahd template Parliamen- 
tary*Reform, pledge yourself to a repeal of 
that detested act which (contrary Jo the 
Constitution of 1688) re-permitted Place¬ 
men akd Pensioners to sit and vote ip the 
House of Commons ; in # short, pledga 
yourself in a‘renewal of our old and ex¬ 
cellent Constitution. Iu your pledges- 
forget not the great Delinquents of India, 

1 the Peculators at home, or the miseries 
j of the unhappy Peasantry of Ireland. 

; Act thus, in the face of your constituents, 
j with your native candour and 
; ness,—you will then possess the ; public 
: confidence, and lay a firm foundatita 
] for your futurb greatness.—You must not 
oxpect that this is a smooth path : y r ou tvill 
; instantly be assailed by nil the venal, jobbing 
| tribe. The time will shortly come, when, , 
like the occean’s rock, you must resist foe 
shock of contending element#; then yqu 
must prepare to stand, and that perhiitjis 
alone, amidst the whirlwind and direct‘the 
storm ; then it may be for you with nervous 
iron to stem the .torrent -of a maddened 
People ; ihen you may be the man to save 
the People, Peerage, and the Crown. Un¬ 
happy Frame ! hadst thou possessed but 
one such man, what misery had been saved ! 
—Place your depenciance on the People: 
your la they has experienced and can ttll you. 
how vain the sm.les of courtiers are ! If 
they* can get yon to disgrace yourself, they 
, will think they have you safe, and they wiH 
be right. Take care lest they “ Drag You 
^ thro’ the Dirf.” They will call you Jaco¬ 
bin. A great Nobleman a Jacobin ! ! ! 

Stedtast andpue to Viituf* sacred laws, 

Vivnovetl by vuis; ,r cerwure 01 applause, 
l.ct the woildta'k. my Fi iend, that wot Id we know 
W 1 ich c?tls us faulty, canisat make uh«o.” 

Believe me, mw Lord,* the best Security 
for the Privileges of the Peerage is? the Lov* 
. of the People; when you are supporting 
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«ur right*, ypii are enlisting millions to 
defend your, future Coronet, Beware the 
eringifg fawning sycophantic crowd, beware 
the cunning Priest, beware' their half mea¬ 
sures which lead to ruin. Think and act for 
yourself. Come forward to your consti¬ 
tuents with honest pledges which cap not be. 
forgotten, and I prophesy you shall be hailed 
the Saviour of your Country. For God sake 
take care, my Lord; you must act; the 
critical moment is come, when you must 
decide for your future life ^ whtfther you 
will sink amongst the Crowd and be forgot¬ 
ten, or you will determine to be great 
amongst the greatest of your fellow-men. 

I remain my Lord, (at present) with enthu¬ 
siastic admiration of your youthful talents 
and virtues, A Yorkshire Freeholder,— 
May 23, 1807. 


POOR LAWS.-MR. MALTHUS. 

. Being C. S.'s Second Letter. 

Sir,— —As 1 have thought a good deal, 
not only gn the laws which multfply the 
poor, but also on those whjch have a ten¬ 
dency to diminish their number; and ag 
the value of these thoughts is greatly en¬ 
hanced by the readiness with which you have 
often given them insertion in the Political 
Register, I feel encouraged to offer a few re¬ 
marks upon the contatxversy which has ap¬ 
peared in your work, between your corres¬ 
pondents W. P. S. and A. O. on the subject 
•f Mr. Malthus’s check population doctrine. 
I have to observe, of all th'ree, that could 
they persuade themselves to attend less t& 
the theoretical and more to the practical 
causes of social wretchedness, they would 
have deserved better of their country; or, 
at least, stock! higher in the festeem of those 
who are of opinion, that it would be wrong 
. in Mr. Malthus, or any other, to suffer evils 
to continue which can be removed, because 
the time may cotiie when others of equal or 
more malignancy will occupy their place. 
Those who are averse to improvement if 
such there be, secure the continuance of 
abuse in proportion as they succeed in divi¬ 
ding its friends on the means of reform. And 
whether they be averse to it or no, the effect 
is the same if by abstract reasoning or any 
other means, they should divide opinion as 
to the practical means of removing existing 
grievances. I ant, therefore, in heart and 
in soul, in head and in understanding, as 
much disposed to censure the judgment 
which will not do good lest evil.should come 
of it, as I am inclined tb abhor that cast of 
mind which will do evil th|t good may fol¬ 
low There are cases in jyhich the maxim, 
gnd the sacred maxim too, of "sufficient 
for the day is the'evil thereof,” strictly ap- 
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plies; an8, surely, if it can ao so more in 
any one cafe fban another, It must be in that 
when lie surface and fertility of the earth 
cease, as our philosopher predicts they will, 
to be sufficient to maintain the number of its • 
inhabitants with the necessaries of lije. The 
consequent famine and vice of this, .to me, 
imaginary aera, are the evils against which 
the philosophy * and philanthropy of our 
divine author would have us guard ;-*-if his 
book has any otjier object than, t|ie mere dis¬ 
play of his owfi theoretical researches. And 
as he has not, to my knowledge, specified 
either the number or description of the ftn- 
mediate evils to which it is not necessary for 
us to submit, to avert the remote calamities 
which he predicts, the conclusion, I think, 
isl that he justifies, not only the full practice- 
of all the evils of which our senses and rea- 
sop compel us to complain as unneefissaty, if 
our oppressors would but do as they would 
be done by, but alao, the greater evil on 
every principle ofmbral and political justice 
that we have been taught of suffocating, as 
it were, in the womb of their parents, a 
given number of every succeeding genera¬ 
tion. Surely, Sir, were it’even mathemati¬ 
cally certain, that the time would coma* 
when the application of a remedy so outra¬ 
geous to all our settled,not ions of moral jus¬ 
tice and sound policy, presented itself as the 
least of twp evils, it "is time enough to sug¬ 
gest it when a symptom of the evil to which- . 
it applies mak'es its appearance; or, in other 
terms, whew the whole surface of the earth- 
is so far cultivated, and well cultivated too, 
as to leave no room for farther improvement. 
But, if Mr. Malthus’s doctrine be new the 
annals of political economy, W. F. S.’s mode 
of supporting it is not less modern in the art 
of reasoning. “ Tile important position" 
says he, “ laid down, ana on which Mr. 

“ Malthus’s system is chiefly founded, is 
«“ that, by the immutable'law of nature 
“ there Is a constant disposition in the hu- 
“ man species to increase beypnd the means 
of subsistence. This is the position, 

* r therefore, Sir, that I call upon A. O. to 
** controvert; for, if it be irrefragable, 

“ then it must follow, ex necessitate, that un- 
u less this 1 tendency to increase, be ty some 
" means or other prevented or checked, that 
" at some*period or other the means of sub- 
ft sisfence must be deficient; and that that 
<( deficiency will be in proportion to the in- 
“ crease of population : and as scarcity in- 
creases and poverty makes its appearance, 

“ its*attendants, misery and vice, must be ’ ' 
“ proportionally multiplied." These are 
positions which it (g uot necessary to contro¬ 
vert before we deny'credit to the conclusions 
they contaflv for instance, it may be ia- 
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•Isted upon, mst the moon is macft of gteeii | themselves upon us, both '^tdividurflly and" 
«heese, and that by the attradioh of its gra- collectively considered, which require nb 
•v vity it is coming nearer and nearer to the other principle to reihove them, t^Jn that 
earth, and who can eopfrovert the positions, our oppressors should do to us as they would 
since there is nothing impossible to the infi- be done by us, thinking and feeling as we 
nite powers of the Great Author of nature ; feel and think. These evils are numerous, 
but, are we, therefore, called upon to admit , Sir, and at the hazand of subjecting myself to 
the conclusion ? Namely, that the time will the humoursome animadversions of your old 
come when every man can* reach the moon Harlequin, or Punch, the Morning Post. I 
and cflt a slice for himself; and, therefore, compare them to as many individuals who 
when d'airy farms are no* farther necessary throw a stone each into a heap, upon the , 

than barely to supply us witfi butter to our back of* the party who provides for their 

. bread, and cream to our tea ? No, Sir, ac- waqts; and that heap I again compare to 

cording to the rules of our courts of law, and * the number of idlers who subsist* upon the 
. I believe of common sense, it is those who labour of the industrious; and. then I cou- 


lay down positions, or make charges, that 
are bound to prove the truth of them, ayd 
' not.those who deny or question it. Accord¬ 
ing, then, to these rules, and admitting, for 
the sake of argument, that the ideas of the 
moon being made of green cheese, and the 
assertion that the time wall come when the 
surface of tllfe earth will'prove insufficient to 
supply its inhabitants, are not equally vision¬ 
ary ideas, or the fictions of a disordered ima¬ 
gination, it is Mr. Malthus and the advocates 
,pf his position that are bound to preve the 
truth of it, and not us who question it j and 

■ who, if we did not question it, deny the ne¬ 
cessity of applying tfce remedy which the? 
propose, virtual murder, while one half of j 
the eafth, perhaps, remains yet uncultivated: J 

• though it has been n£hr 6000 years iq culti¬ 
vation, according to our own calculation of 
years, and near 6000 years more? if we rec¬ 
kon by the Chinese estimate of lime. It 
. appears to me. Sir, who have not seeif the \ 
datfeof their calculation, that they have but ! 
only one way in which they can prove the J 
..truth of. their position^ and that is, by sta> j 
ting, upon.unquestionable grounds, the num- \ 
ber of inhabitants.that occupied the earth ! 
O’OOpor 12,000 years ago, or at some distant 
period, and that of its present population. 
And how they can make out such statement, ■ 

' deficient, as I oonceive, they must be of. the 

■ necessary.records, and ignorant, as I think * 

' they are, even of the present population of 

Asia, Africa, and America, with that of the* 
islands tQ them belonging, I am totally at*a 
loss even to conjecture. But, if they could 
. make out such statement, I hope, Mr. Cob- 
bett,it would be labour lost upon you and I ; 
because, I trqst, you agree with me that the 
case which they might thereby make oftt is 
one of those in which the maxim applies, 
j of “ ’sufficient for the day is the evil th«;re- 
“ Of;" that it is time enough to act upon 
tlie. principle which, in such case, they lay 
dbwn, when a symptom o£the evil to which' 
it applies as a remedy, makes its appear¬ 
ance ■, and that there are many evils pressing 


elude, that no principle can ease the .indus¬ 
trious of the burden, • but that which com¬ 
pels the idlers to support themselves, by it* 
conversion of them into useful labourers. 
The |imile may be low, but i\the logic false ? 
The argument, howevor, as a rule of action 
in the removal of'them, is incomplete .till all 
the evils which fix an idler on the shoulders 
of the industrious are collectively |md indivi¬ 
dually specified, Collectively* they may ba 
expressed-in -few words, luxury, and the 
ability to command it, if it be not a distinc¬ 
tion without a difference. But, individually 
viewefi they are so numerous, and spring so 
out of each other, that I shall only attempt a 
definition of the few which, in my former 
rommunicaliors to you, I have so often de¬ 
scribed ; cud which I shall as often point 
out, as I may meet with schemes, such as 
those of Mr. Whitbread's, that are either 
useless or injurious as they affect the state of 
the poor, and.operate against the security of 
my country, as it rests exclusively upon the 
loyalty, industry, and comfort of the lower 
and middling classes of the people, and not 
in any degree upon those of the idlers who 
necessarily reduce them to poverty, wretch¬ 
edness, and discontent. The most remote 
* of the ■evils to whjch I alludtf, and, perhaps, 
the pareut»of them all, is the monopoly of 
land* or, rather, the extent to which the 
monopoly is carried; for I am no advocate 
for Agrarian laws. Out of this evil as many 
idlers arise as there are large proprietors, 
large occupiers, and individuals employed to 
furnish them xv ith the ea^andluvr. v, li cit 
they ftijoy, such as men-milliners, pastry¬ 
cooks, livery servants, &e. &c. who, though 
they labour, contribute nothing towards the 
prevention of that famine which alarms Mr. 
Malthus, but much towards the vice which 
he dreads. Ik The "freedom oftra.k, or* 
the light oj every mini to du civ he ideates 
with his own piuperty", f me m the le-s 
than a tenth of it yhich *> not # yet taken 
from him ki tythes, taxes, and poov's rate . 
•For 1 have submitted to Box. that tie- 
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ducting these imposts from 'the Whole in¬ 
come of the nkion as stated by Lord Sid- 
xnouth, when he introduced the property 
tax, c&fe-tenth of it is not left to the pro¬ 
prietors, and the labourers that create it. 
(Vide Political Register, I.Oth April, 3806). 
Gut of this evil as many idlers arise, as gain 
their subsistence by speculation, monopoly, 
forestalling, and legrating and as are em¬ 
ployed by them in the capacities of men- 
milliners, &c. See. &c. III. Taxes and 
tythes: out of those evils as many idlers arise 
as form our fat list of doctor^ ; our lean list 
of curates ; our long list of placemen'and 
pensioners ; our intolerable swarm of tax- 
gatherers, excise, and custom-house officers; 
our immense naval and military establish¬ 
ments; the inimenser number still to whom 
all of them put togetliergivc employment, as 
tnen-milliners, women-tailors, boot and 
shoe-makers, epaulet and accoulremenl-ma- 
kers, gun-smiths, lock-smiths, cooks, con¬ 
fectioners, servants, &:c. &.C.; and the mil¬ 
lion and a half, that are doomed t« receive 
their scanly allowance ftom the cold hands 
of parochial and accidental charity. And IV. 
The National Debt. To apply its proper 
remedy to this evil, it is as necessary to know 
its rise and progress, as it is to be acquainted 
with the result ot it. It originates in the 
freedom of trade, and the boasted right of 
every man to do as he pleases with his own 
property. Til consequence of this freedom 
every man secures to himself what he can, 
no matter how, if he will mot violate the 
•cobweb laws that modify the freedom, In 
virtue of this right they charge what they 
please for what they are free to secure. And 
as they are pleased to charge for it more than 
they want for immediate use, they lend the 
surplus to the ministers for the time being; 
who, in gratitude for the ease with which it 
enables them to promote the welfare of the 
nation by pensioning their friends, and pef-. 
securing their enemies, edme in^heir turn, 
upon the very party so charged for interest 
to tiie loan-mongers, upon the very surplus 
which was thus Jreely and rightly extorted 
from them by the loan-mongeis. The ac¬ 
tion and reaction of the national debt, then, 
must create as many idlers as subsist upon its 
Interest, and the annual loans which form its 
capital; as are employed in stock-jobbing 
and stock-broking, that is, in buying and 
selling as many of their fellow subjects and 
fellow creatures as furnish not only the ne¬ 
cessaries that they Consume, bjut the ease and 
luxuries in which they indulge themselves; 
and who, as dealers in luxury and furnishers 
of ease, though, they do labour, and labout 
hard toQ, contribute nothing, as.before ob- 
“ serveo, towards, the maintenance of them-. 
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selvps, oi*the prevention of we famine, to 
guard against which, Mr. Malthus would 
check the population, and seemingly justify 
the pauper system, ,tpaper system, and all the 
other systems of which instinct itself com- • 
pels us to complain. From these different 
sources of idleness, allowing for infants, aged 
and infirm, I have calculated that about foui‘- 
fifths of the population of England and 
Wales, are literally idlers, exclusive *bf the 
labouring idlers .that are employed in the 
production of luxury, and to whom luxury 
gives employment*. And knowing from 
the statistical reports bf the agricultural-so¬ 
ciety, that there are above 31,000,000 of 
aeres of lancrln cultivation in Great Britain, 
which had they not been wasted, to a great 
eitent, in parks, pleasure-grounds, and pas¬ 
ture for mere animals of pleasure, might be 
made, perhaps, to maintain as many inhabi¬ 
tants ; and that there are above 73,000,000 
of acres more uncultivated, which, with pro¬ 
per management, might, probably, be made 
to maintain as many more, I am not only of 
opinion, thatiionebuGimadman like Brothers 
would even allude to the time when we ought 
to murder our children to save them from 
starving, but that no human scheme cad* 
better the condition of the poor, but that 
which will convert idlers into useful labour¬ 
ers, and furnish them with land to Jabour 
upon. W. F. S. will certainly set me-dovvn 
either as a member of the Virtue Rewarding 
Society at Lloyd’s, or of the Vice Suppres¬ 
sing Society in Bell Yard ; but, I can assure 
him, I am neither f4Re nor the other. I 
never was at Lloyd’sf.but once, and then 1 
had my pocket picked; and as to the sup¬ 
pression of vice, the little time I have to 
spare after suppressing' my own, I generally 
employ it in endeavouring to suppress the “ 
most unparalleled, and parent vices of the 
political system which both the societies 
cherish and support, as the most singular and 
amiable of virtues : virtues which none but 
jacobins and levellers durst call in question. 

“ Who, in the name of good luck are you 
then ?” I think I hear him say. ‘ I shan’t 
. tell him, but I’ll state how I have been used. 
Ishave kept a house j for Mr. Fox’s financial 
schemes-would not suffer the house to keep 
me ; and, therefore, they sent me to the 
first floor; and without giving me time to 
crawl to the second floor, and from the se¬ 
cond floor to the garret, where authors ge¬ 
nerally starve, they plunged me at once 
‘'•headlong into the Cellar, not 10f> miles from 
the' Morning Post, where 1 date this letter' 
on the 22d of May', 1807--C. S. 

* Vide Political Register, 23d Aug. 1806, 
for the data. 
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. • '• TO Tl»E 

1HV I ION. SPENCEll PERCEVAL, 

4 CHANCELLOR Or'TIlE ENCIIGWUEK, &tf. 

Letter IEH 

Sir, 

Before I proceed ft> an 
examination of the proposition, relating to 
the danger, in which the church ot England 
would have been placed by’ the Catholic 
Bill, brought into tljp House of Commons 
by the late mini star;;, whom we may, l 
think, call the Pledging Ministry, I must 
beseech you to b«ir witliyne yet a little, 
wlme I make a few further remarks appli¬ 
cable to the question mooted in my former* 
letter (page 85y), namely, how far the late 
dissolution of parliament, or any dissolution 
of parliament, can, in the present state of 
tluj representation^ be called “ a recurrence 
*“ to the sense of the.people," and, ofcouise, 
.what opinion we »ught to entertain of the 
sincerity of those persons, tv ho advised the 
use of this phrase, in the speech, delivered 
to both Homes by order of the king, on the 
tkry previous to the late dissolution. • 

I before remim.ed yon (page 8(H) of the 
ac!9&rtiscinents, which we daily sGe in the 
public prints, offering to sell, or to purchase, 
seats’ in the House* of Commons. As a 
motto to this letter, 1 have taken one of 
tho-e advertisenVints; and, Sir, I again re¬ 
dbud you, tlrrit, lor the publishing of such, 
no man is ever punished, or in anywise 
called to account, though we are continually 
told of the great blessing which the people 
possess in the being able to send representa¬ 
tives to parliament, and, though we know, 
that there are several laws, made for ihfr ex- 
press^rq/ejW purpose of preventing seats in 
parliament from being obtained by any other 
means tliau that of a free electfon, and also* 
for the punishing of Cvery person concerned 
in the procuring of such scats by th» means 

of money.-Shall I be told, that the 

fiousc ofc, Commons is sot named in these’ad-* 
V’crtisemcnts, and that there are many* other 
'great assemblies besides that House? Not 
lay you, Sir. You, who know well the ex¬ 
tent of the law of libel ; you, who know. 
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that inuendoes are quite upon a level, in such 
ca-.es/ with plain appellations and assertions; 
von, w ho*know, that the weaning is to bn 
left to the jury, Enlightened l>y*the directions 
of the judge, and that, ii" the meaning be ii-„ 
bellons, the words are of no impedance ; by 
.you, I am sme, Uiat this miserable subter¬ 
fuge will not be set up as a i eason for fi>r- 
beaiing to punish the pubhsheis ofsucli ad¬ 
vertisements as* tlie onp above quoted. 
What, then, give me leave to ask, is the real 
cause, that such poblLhcis are not punished, 
and are never lepro.ed, but proceed with 
thesi* their publicuions as coolly, aptl in as 
much safety, as if they wajre publishing rul- 
vertiseinents relating to the sale of lands or 
merchandise? In other matteis, apparently 
of trifling importance, we find the House of, 
Crftnmons extremely jealous of the.vniuho- 
rity and dignity. What, Sir, can be the rea¬ 
son, then, that, upon this point, they are so 
astonishingly lenient and careless ? —— 
“ Fourteen hundied guineas a year for a seat 
“ in a certain great assembly !" Precisely 
what mot hi: the tenderer might have, it 
would, peril ps, be tlnilcrh to discover ; 
but, that his motive must be powerful, that 
a compcns.it,on iu. in Lis jtiev, and th,.t 
lie expected that compens.il ion out of tins 
public purse* are positions* width, 1 ana 
persuaded, n > one will attempt to deny. 
Yet, Sir, by Rlackxtone and Palev, and stjjl 
more roundly by that German sycophant, 
Do- Lelnie, we arc assured, that the House 
of Commons am the true lepicseut itw. s of 
the people, and thy guardians of the public 

purse!—-It is useless to rail ag. inst me, 

and others who think and speak as 1 do. 
Statements and reasoning, such .is 1 have 
heie myle use of, are proof against all rid¬ 
ing. They set all nick-names an i ill abuse 
at*defi:mcc. They must be uustueu-d, or 
they must produce conviction. 

But, if the advertisement, which I have 
quoted above, and oriiers resembling it, leave 
any thing wanting in the way of appellation, 
tile, same ca.nm l he said of almost anyone of 
the numerous p.ufy publications, which h.n« 
appeared of hyc, lel^n-v to the u-turn 
members to pary.u.ient* 1 he lyreline prints, 
on both tides, seem to hut e thought u U|i- 
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necessary. any longest to attempt disguise upon 
the subject Each has accused the opposite 
party Gendering that 'constitution, which 
both extol to the skies, a dead letter, or, 
which is mtlch worse, a mere shew, whereby 
to cheat the people. From tlie numerous 
.articles of this description, which have been 
published in the daily papers, within the last 
month, the following one, entitled “ a 
“'Hog oh a House,” in the Courier news¬ 
paper of the 291I1 of May, seems to^me to 
be worthy of selection ■, and, I {hink; that, a 
, few years hence, it is likijly to be regarded 
as ,a great "curiosity.—" Oh the 13th of 
** April, the Morning Chronicle shewed 
*' the small number of the constituents who 
** send the chief members of the present 
ministry to parliament, and desired they 
“ might be contrasted t^ith the extensive 
“ numbers of the constituents of the late 
** ministry. Transitory triumph 1 Lord 
*' Hcpvick did represent a populous county, 
tr it is true; but now, alas ! he is (jbiiged 
to sneak into the House of Commons &s a 
" representative for one of the most con- 
temptible of boroughs. The “right of ,| 
“ voting in Appleby, is in the burgage- 
“ holds, one half of which belong to Lord 
“ Tbanct, the othewto Lord Lonsdale. These 
*’ two noblemen make whom they please bur- 
“ gasses for the day of election, and deprive 
“ them of the privilege nest day . The two 
** lords, by, compromise, send each one 
*' member, and Lord Ho wide js of coarse to 
“ he Lord Thanet’s man. Hogsties being; 
** burgage freeholds in Appleby, have been 
“ purchased by theThauet family at prices 
“ exceeding'all belief, and the electors of 
,e this place,**! down quietly to he repre - 
*' seated by a Hug or o Horse, as the noble 
“ proprietors think most proper. What 1 
Lord Howjck the substitute of a hog 
** or a horse ! . Mr. Windham, lately tire 
" proud representative ’ o£ the populous 
“ county of NorfoJjt, finds it necessary to 
“ sneak in for a rotten borough, as <lie 
“ substitute also of a hog or a horse. High- 
“ am Ferrers is under ib© sole influence, 

“ and at the entire disposal of Earl Fitiwil- 
u liam, who might.of course send a hdg or 
( f a horse to parliatnent for it, as well 4 as 
*f Earl Tbanet might for Appleby. Lord 
Hfpdty Petty also represented a populous 
“ place, and had a very handurable seat aS 
« the successor pf Mr, Pitt, at, Cambridge. 

“ lie too is forced to become the substitute 
“ of a hog or a horse, ys on© hf the mem- 
bm for Launceston, where the electors 
'"*< are but twenty, cfad all tit-the nod of the 
■tiL Duke of*North!mlerldnd, who amid send 
parliament a.hog or a katte jvr this to* 
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* Appleby. ’ These ypire the only three ca- 
‘ binet ministers of the late ministry who 

* sat for populous JMaoes in the House of 
‘ Commons. They are all turned out > and 
c obliged to sneak in for rotten boroughs, 

‘ which the owners could compel to ' elect. 
f hogs and horses>as representatives. “All 
' the talents” rqjjtfccd to the situation* of 

f bogs and horses! How degrading!- - 

e There is but one*of the* members of the 
1 late cabinet who resumes his seat in par- 
' liament, and tiu.t ig 'ihumas Grenvfll^ 

' who represents Buckingham, a borough, 
h in the closeMrasp of his brother the Mtpr- 

* quit, and tor which tbe elector are no 

' more than thirteen. -Of course it will • 

* not be disputed that the Marquis of Buck- 
‘ Ingham might send into the House of Com* 

‘ vnns a hog or a horse for this borough, as 

well as I ,ord Tbanet might for Appleby.” 

-Such, Sir, is thfijanguage openly made 

use of j such afe the assertions Saily pub¬ 
lished; such is the description of the House 
of Commons, ' not only tolerated, but liven 
with exultation by those, w ho, in other co¬ 
lumns of the very same newspapers, prove . 
themselves to be the devoted tools of one-or " 
the ether of the two parties, who are con¬ 
tending for the powers- and emoluments of 
the state. Much has, at different tithes, 
been said about the representation in parlia¬ 
ment by Sir Francis Burdett and others'; 
but, I defy ^eveu the indefatigable John 
Bowles to produce me, even from the re¬ 
cords of the Cor re spon d in g Society, anything 
so degrading to the Horse of Commons as 
what I have here quoted from the wraSogs 
of a man, who is devoted to the ministry of 
the present day; and who, while he is thus 
writing in-one column, represents, ■ in ano¬ 
ther, Sir Francis Burdett «as aiming at the 
total destruction of the constitution, because „ 
“he, ia language less degrading to the House 
of Commons, expresses his abhorrence of 
due means by which the mefnbers of that 
House are returned. Why, Sir, should his 
vyords leave such a sting, while those of the 
Confer produce no sensation at all, 'espe¬ 
cially seetogi* that the former is held* in 
contempt W*. |s it because S3* Francis is 
not “ in 'the regitikent?" Is It because the 
Courier ii known tabe hostile to the man 
merely, nod that Sir Francis, *is as well 
knbwn4o be hostile to the thing ? But, Sir, 
ii this picture df the Courier -true, w, is it. 
false# if false, Why is not the slditions Ji- • 
beller punished* 1 if true, “why ia Sir Francis 
Burdett abused ? I know, Sir,’ that you are 
one of those, wh^We been amongst the. 
j, loudest iii «ondem,pii)g his language and his 
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views. Ifae -were agaongst tfiosey who sub - 
scribed agaiust him, in hi) eiecitibn foe Mid¬ 
dlesex 5 and, wo were informed in the pub' 
lie prints, that yot/gave, as a lawyer, your 
advice for the raising df that subscription. 
Now, then, Sir, I beseech' you to layaside 
all* reviling terms, as of no use, and to an¬ 
swer me, in words which you would wish 
world,tajjhear and to remember: if th& 
picture of offffjourier lie true, why is Sir 
Frqndf Buffett abused# f To this question I 
should like much to obtain an answer ; and, 

• however the people may have, been worn 
down, and even corrup.od, you may be ’as¬ 
sured, Sir, that, until a sat|j$actory answer is 
given to it, the revilings of the hired press 
will be ,of little avail- This press,,which 

•apeak* the thoughts of both the factions, is 
undivided in its abuse of him. The factions 
hate, gooi Lord! how mortally do tlwy hate 
each other j' but, jhough they agree upon no 
one other point; jfiotlgh, as to all other 
matters/ whether great or Inoall, they are in 
direct and unvarying opposition ; though, as 
to ’every thing else, the approbation of one 
faction is synonymous with the disapproba* 
tion of the other; on this one subject they 
perfectly agree in sentiment, in language, 
and in motive. There are, indeed, some 
few other men, whom they both hated; but, 

• fdr him their most jnjre and cordial rancour 
4s preserved. If ^rom his pen, or his lips, 

' such a picture as that drawn by the Courier 
liad proceeded, what an outcry, what a yell, 
what an infernal howl wouk? i|ie all devour-, 
>ing wolves have raised ? “ Aye, but he is not 
•“ actuated by fair party motives. Tie isnot 
**‘*Vruuning the fair race. He is not for any 
t( division or compromise. He is not at 
war with the linen, merely, but with the 
accursed thing. He is in earnest when he 
tl complains of abuses, and calls for reform." 
•This is biijjiu. It is this for which thefac* 
tioas hate him, and for .which the people 
Jove him. There need no pledges from 
him. He‘has never given any pledges. 
There is a confident reliance upon „him, 
which nothing can shake. He is distin¬ 
guished above ad other men In the kingdom 
in this respect. He is reviled by villains, 
•blamed, 5y some honest men; sots a hate 
Lit**, from the same cause that thieves hate 
at judge, some fear him fro«a mistake ftr 
from weakness; but, amongst.all t^ose who* 
apeak respecting him, not one, the notorious 
hirelings excepted, is to be found who.cven 
pretends to suspect tiiapurity of his wioHVes, 
'** It is reported," says the hireling of the 

• Morning Post, in his paper of the 30t{i in¬ 
stant • V it is reported, and happy shall ue 
'* be to find, the report- conjimed, that'the 


" roost respectable pirt* pi Sir Ffancis fiur- 
“ d&t's fnends, not content with a private 
u copdejnnatiDU -of his late ithMupus Ad- 
“ dress, »ow that he has so far remove^ the 
“ mask, meap to proceed to some public 
“ measure, either to induce him to disavow, 
* f -the sentiments to which he has been led 
" td subscribe his name, or to require that 
“ be will vacate his seat, and give them an 
“ opportunity of electing another member, 
,f who, whatever his political attachments 
<f irfey be, is actuated by constitutional prin- 
ciples, and r^olvcd to maintain (hat s^s- 
“ tfena to which we have berti so loug m- 
“ debted for the blessings of freedom and, 
" security. Should such an expedient be 
“ resorted to, those who now find thara- 
“ selves so grossly deceived*in the opinion 
u which theif’unsuspecting nature led them 
V to entcitam o*f the principles of the pupil 
<r and creature of Horne Tooke, the friend 
“ of Arthur O'Conuor, and the associate of 
“ (^olonel Despavd, may depend ajxm jus - 
“ uce being done to their yiotivgs ly the 
“ Morning Post. We. wage war only 
“ against the enemies of the constitution y 
“ and those who, having discovered the 
*\ cheat, which, under the specious mask of 
patriotism, has been practised-upon them,* 
" honestly acknowledge their error and re- 
“ nounce the mischievous impostor, will 
<e not only receive our warm approbation, 
“ but be entitled to our full and firmest 

“ support -1 do not say, that this poor 

hireling might not have hoped to be able to 
inveigle some weak man into the infamy pf 
feeing applauded by him ; but, I assert, with 
full knowledge of the fact, that all those, to 
whom he here alludes as “ the friends of 
“ Sir Francis Burdett,” laugh to scorn his 
miserable device, which, in point pf con- 
tern ptibleneas, is surpassed by nothing ^ut 
the clangour of tire well-dressed rabble, who 
read his coitmins, nod" who, for this far 
j greater part, share with him, either directly 
«r indirectly, in the public plunder. No, 
Sir, vre, the people of England, feel that Sir 
Francis Burdett is our best triced. We 
participate in hi$ principles, we rely on his 
talents*aud integrity,, we approve of his de¬ 
clarations, we despisa the circulators of -the 
a-hundred-tinjes refuted calumnies against 
him, and we look forward, jpe-ith. reno¬ 
vated hope, ,to the dty, when those ca¬ 
lumnies will be drowned in the uruiii- 
jnoue applapse of a po longer besotted peo¬ 
ple. Indeed, to suppose that this will not 
he the case, wcfoldho to Hhpl Loaian.na- 
: lure j for, is* it not to set the people of 
England downt for bAites, t»i suppose that 
they Am approve of system’ such as jhtft 
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described by' tlye Courier^ And, again I 
ask; If tkatdeittrtpttop b&nottrue; if seats 
hi the House of Commons ' be hot bought 
and “toldf-^w'hy are hot these writers and 
publishers punished, by that law, which, as 
to matters of libel, is so Watchful, so jea¬ 
lous, and iso severe ? 

I now come to the proposed subject of my 
letter, I said, that I thought lnyself able 
to prove, - rt that Lord Ilowick’s bill, if 
“ passed into b law, would not have tended 
" to iv-exalt the Roman Catholic Church, 

* r and thereby sap the predomitf&nce of the 
«* Church qi‘ England«and this I shall' 
now endeavour to do. But, first of- all, let 
’ me observe, that there is one question, very 
material in this discussiojj, which seems to t 
have, been entirely overlooked, namely, 
whether the sapping "of the predominance of 
the Church of England would he a national 
evil ? I, for my own part, should regret 
to see it sapped, and overthrown, because 
I am persuaded, that it might easily be 
restored to its former purity and utility j'but, 

. when \tfe see* in what manner its benefices 
Sre biit too generally bestowed’;, when we 
look at the endless list of non-resident in¬ 
cumbents ; when we see the fruits enjoyed 
1 by those of its ministers who-perform acme, 
or very little of the labour; When we com- 
.pnre the solemn promises of the incumbents 
with their subsequent practice; when we 
see more than half of the people, who fre¬ 
quent any place of worship at all, turning 
from the church to the meeting-house: 
When we* see all this, we must not be vety 
much surprized, if there should he found 
many persons,, who entertain doubts, at 
, least, upon the' question above stated; and, 
therefore, previous to the clamour against 
Lord Howicb’s bill, as tending to sap the 
predominance of'the church, those doubts 

should have been removed.-Viewing 

the church establishment as connected with 
the political state of the country, it^hould, 
*n like manner, have been previously 
shown, that this establishment has beSft, 
and is, conducive . to the greatness of the 
nation, the permanence of the throne,'and 
the freedom and happiness of the o people. 
It should have been shewn, that the several 
persons erubddied undbr the church establish¬ 
ment, are root© jealous of the national cha¬ 
racter, itfean-a Ronjan Catholic clergy would e 
have been; we Should have.hben referred to° 
a time when the Roman Catholic clergy 
taught political doctrine more Ravish than 
that which has been, aud»is, taught by the 
Clergy of the present day; we should have 
been convinced,,, that,* if the*llorui8b chhrth 

«had been te-ekaltca, its priests wqwld, in 
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general, hahe exceeded our pries}* in'j poli¬ 
tical tycophapcje- and: electron jobbing; we 
should have been assured; that up instance, 
of which / myself tpa\& witness, of a Doc¬ 
tor of Divinity Offering for sale two seats in , 
parliament, if not previously disposed of, as 
the price of somd dignity in the churcfy, is 
bnly a Specimen of what we should have 
seen in gross underuse re-exaltation of the 
llomish church; we shouldjMfeve been, re- 
■ minded of a time, ylien, ymrar o a Romish 
hierarchy, a state °of parliamentary repre¬ 
sentation would have been justly described 
irt-something worse than the “ Hog or Horse' h 
article of the Courier; we should have been 
brought back to Romish times, and shewn, 
that then jn^n like Mr. Sheridan were mem¬ 
bers ttf parliament; something should have 
•been said, some effort should have been 
' made, to prove to us, either from expei ience 
or fr^n reason, that, under a Romish hie¬ 
rarchy, Englishmen would have experienced 
something morejthan the income rax, than 
the seven-years suspension of the habeas 
corpus act, thai^ the introduction of foreign 
troops, something more than w hat, for these 
c twenty-three years past, they have expe¬ 
rienced; it should, if possible, have been 
shewn, that, at some time or other, when 
England was under a Roman Catholic 
church, England was in ‘greater peril frpm 
without, or in greater,misery within, than 
she is at this moment.' All this. Sir, or. 
some of it, at least, should have been shewn, 
previous to the raising of an outcry against 
Lord Howick’s bill, as a source of danger to 
the church; Ibecause, ta put reasonable men 
on your ride, it was necessary to convince 
them, that the thing, said to be in danger, 
was a-thing the.protectiug and preserving of 
which was of some importance to the good 
of the nation. 

Taking it for granted, h&wever, that the 
' church establishment, even as h now stands, 
with all its pluralities and absentees, is a 
tiling worth contending for, 1 cannot see 
h«w that establishment could possibly have 
been affected by Lord Howick’s bill, ’if that 
bill had passed-into a law. Jt is now matter 
of general notoriety, andit la matter of fact 
hot to be denied, 1st,’ that in 0 l/9§, the 
power of granting commissions to catholics, 
c m the Irish %rmy, was; by law, given to the 
king, and that this lawfwas passed with the 
approbation of Mr. Pitt, and ofalmost the 
whole of those who are now in the Ministry 
.with Votl; 2d, that, in 1801, JVIr. Pitt 
and Mr. Dundas wbnt out of office; being 
followed by Mr. Canning, Mr. Rose,- and 
others now in the ministry with you, because 
the king would not xousext to the bringing 
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m of a bill, intellect to give the fcomjtn 
Catholics fiven seats iu parliament, upon 
the bench, and j« the privy council} 3d, 
that m 1804> a law, brought in by Mr. Pitt, 
was passed, authorizing the king to raise 
regipofents of Homan Catholic foreigners, 

• to grant commissions to foreign Rorpnn 
Catholic officers, to dispense with all oaths 
from them, except a simple oath.of fidelity, 
and to quarter apd station these regiments 
in the heart of* our country; 4th, that all 
this the king, had done without any act ofpar- 
HamenUosanction it,’and that the act of 1804, 
was* in part, ah act to indemnify those who 
had advised him so to do? 5th, that, at 
the time when this bill passed, every person 

' now in the ministry was in power, and that 
you, as attorney general, must have exarqin - 
cd, iftiot actually have drawn^up, that bill. 
Greatly puzzled, thei efore, must the \£crld 
be to discover any thing > n the bill of Lord 
Howick more dangerous to the church than 
what was contained in the bill actually pass* 
ed v^ith your and your present colleagues’ 
approbation. Am 1 told, that, to admit 
Roman catholic foreigners was not dange- 
“ rous, because they could have no con nee* 
tio'n, or community of'interests, with the 
Roman Catholics, whether priests orjaity, 
in tips country? jfty answer is, that this 
distinction is done a\wy by the act of 1793, 
vyhich authorised th%king to grilnt commis¬ 
sions to Roman Catholics serving* in the 

• Irish army ? so that, if the acts of you and 
your colleagues were not hostile to the 
established church, it is impossible thflt the 
b ill o f Lord Howick could have been so. 

ITS*, waiving all argument drawn from 
the example ot Pitt and of yourself, what 
did Lord How ink’s bill propose to do? To 
render it lawful for the king to grant, if he 
pleased, commissions to English and Irish j 
•catholics, throsgh the whole of the several. 
ranks of the army and the • navy,, and to 
insure, by la.w, the free exercise of his 
worship, to every Roman catholic soldier 
sailor. It is. Sir, beyoud my powers of 
penetration to discover any danger, even 
the most remote, that could, from such a 
law, hal r e arisen to the church of-England j 
and, especially when 1 take into view the 
wellfknown facts, that the king, without 
any such law,,has iong’grantedcommissions 
to his Roma ft catholic subjects, and, th#t the 
Human catholic soldier? and sailors are, and 
long have l^een, freed ftftru all, testrautt aff, 
'to the. esewnse of .their worship.: JBeames, 
suppose the bounds to have been extended 
by this, ]aw,/tf rested wholly, with, Mng 
to appoint or not appoint/'to promote or .not', 
promote, to cashier or not cashier, any. 
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and every, Roman cathdlic, either in tljos 
army or the navy*; so that, if there was 
any danger at nil in the extensi&l, it must 
have consisted splely in the possibility of 
the king’s not being ‘guided hy wisdom in 
the choice, and promotion , of liis' officers. 
But, even in this cate, where shall we look 
for' the source of danger to the church ? 
In what way could this bill, a bill intended 
merely to extend the operation of the king's 
pleasure, as to promotions in the army nncf 
navy, or rather, to render the operation of 
that pleasure legal ; in what w^y could such 
a law endanger the safety of the church 
establishment? It gave nothing to the Ro- 
.man catholic priesjs or bishops, either iu 
authority, in name, or in money. " It* took 
nothing, either of power or emolument, 
from the church "of England. It left both 
chftrches just as they were before; and, if 
the church of Englabd lias experienced any 
danger from it, or docs experience aTfcy dan¬ 
ger f«pm it, it is that danger which a false 
and hypocritical clamour scldcJm fails, first 
or last, to brtng down npoiT the heads of its 
• inventors and promoters. 

“ What, then," some one will say, “ in- 
r ‘ dcced so many of the clergy of the church 
,f of England to send Addresses against Lord 
“ Howick’s bill ?" That, Sir, which in¬ 
duces the crowds, that beset Whitehall, to 
'address letters to the minister of the day : 
a desire to obtain money for dohg nothing. 

If the motive had been other than this ? if 
•any thing but the goal of preferment had been- 
in view,, the clergy would not have been so 
tardy-in their opposition to the > bill. If they 
had been animated by an anxiety for the , 
preservation ofjhe church, and bad regarded 
the bill as dangerous to it, how tame they 
not to petition the parliament the moment 
the bill was brought iu ? They never thought* 
si)f ayy such thing. They, let the bill go 
quietly on; not was it until the bill had 
been U’ilhdrown, that they began to issue 
theft: godly fulminations against it. Nay, 
Sir, even this was not enough to overcome 
their propensity to be cautious; fir they 
saw the ministry safely turned out, and even 
after that* they waited to see you with a ■ 
majority hn your side, Before they ventured 
I to addressVhcir gracious and pious sovereign 
for his care in preventing jhe overthrow of 
tile church. It "Would be curious enough to 
see the list of those, who took the lead in 
.these addresses;, hut, there needs no such 
list to make’their pmtives evident to the ' 
world. ' ■. 

Hypocrisy, ditestabfe in any man, is 
peculiarly so whentuet wflh undSr the garb , 
Of a .minister of religion j and, therefore/ . 
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the cry of," ko BfirsaY”’ set up, or pro- duqed little effect, and, upon the bhole, no 
pagated, by too many of^thfeclergy, must, effect at all in 'fttfonr of those, by Whom it 
first or lasU receive its just reward, inthenatu- was setup. -Here and there a set of brutish, 
ral .consequences of general detestation. Ibis or hired, ruffians have made the streets re- 

is not the first set of priests, who have kin- sound with the hypocritical cry; but, in most 

died a flame jn the multitude; and, as the other places, as in Westminster, it has been 

usual consequence has, heretofore, been the regarded as the cry of the crocodile ; and, 

destruction of the kincUers', let them beware, though the selfish Whigs have been humbled 

It is, upon this occasion especially, well in the dost, their ndt*dess selfish adversaries 

worthy of remark, that there has been no have made little progress, except in the b&- 

savage, no mischief-doing mobs, in this tred of the nation. , i'raised'wiibont ceasing 

country, for many years, except thosfe who be the king for dissolving the parliament; 

have been Jed by a cry pf " church" o{ for this his “ recurrence to the sense of the 

"king,” or* both together. Amongst all peoplethan which nothing could possi-* 

• the hundreds of thousands of persons, who bly be more advantageous to the country, 
have, at different times, and at some times unless, indeed, it were another dissolution, 
under circumstances extremely irritating,» another “ recurrence to the sense of the 
assembled rolind Sir Francis Burdett, not “people,” in two or three months’ time,, 
one man, or woman, has ever committed an 
act of violence. * Upon several occasions 
what mischief has been anticipated ! What 
preparations have been made for resistance 1 
And vTnat disappointment has been felt at 
perceiving that nil these preparation/were 
unnecessary! “ t Church and .king" mobs 
have assaulted and killed many people; 
hare rescued prisoners from jaiLi have 
•burnt and otherwise destroyed houses and 
‘ goods ; and many act* of violence, including 
one breaking open of a jail, have been 
committed by “ loyal volunteers.” But, 
amongst all the assemblages of the people, 
the cause of which has been their attach¬ 
ment, real or expressed, to the cause of 
freedom, not a single act of violence, that 
3 remember, has ever been committed. 

Is it. Sir) that the latter are less brutish than 
, -the former ; or is it, that the former think 
themselves sure of impunity } Nevertheless, 

John Bowles "and his clamoffius comrades - r - 

cease not to cry Jacobin and Leveller against public men, 

qvery man who is too wise and too just to Being civis’s 2d t Letter. 

join them in the cry of " No Popery /” ( Six,-When history, the faithful in- 

Every man, who wishes to the burdens terpreter between distant ages and nations, ‘ 
of the people lightened; every ntatt who shall hare recorded the transactions of the 
wishes to see the public money fairly ryid last three months, posterity will learn with 
fully accounted for ; every man who wishes astonishment and regret, that an age of 
to enjoy, whether in body or estate, the science and philosophy, of cultivated reason 
same degree «i freedom that his father en- aftd rational Religion, has been disfigured and 
joyed; every man who wishes the church to disgraced, by the existence and avqwal of 
be supported by the piety and diligence of its prejudices’and bigotry, so. rant, that they 
pastor*, and who, therefore, expvesses*his would be a fc reproaai even to the darkest pe- 
«l\8satisf%ciii>n at seeing one half of the * riodsof superstition and barbarism. lit the 
churches left to #ie care o( those who re-t progress of the human mind, individuals of 
ceive hot the revenues arising from themextraordinary genius have sometimes out- 
every such man is safe to he marked ont, by stripped the tardy advances of general rea- 
the lf loyal ” crew, as a Jacobin and Level- ' son, pud anticipated the result of centuries of 
ler; -as an enemy to the church and the gradual improvement; but this is the first 
king. * « • instance, id which, amidst the general pro- 

It is, hov*evisr, pleasing to perceive, that gfess of cultivatton^jndividuah of enlighten- 
tfiis outcry*has, on the preseijt occasion, pro- ed minds Jb|ye started back from the actual 

if - » '. * ! , 
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What light, through the yawning cracks 
mad% by this-sudden and delightful shake, 
has broken in upon those who were before 
in comparative darktiers! The idiot now 
begins to perceive, aiuF those who *<vere half 
fools, as to questions of politics, are now 
men of understanding.* All the slang of 
party, all the trickery of debate, all that 
amused, lulled, deluded, or defrauded, is 
now laid bare, is now exposed to the criti¬ 
cism of returning good sense, and excites, 
by turns, hatred and contempt. 

That these feelings, thus directed, may, 
live and gather strength in the minds' of 
Englishmen, and that tfte consequence may 
be the restoration of the honour arid happi¬ 
ness of Englafid, is the constant prayer of. 
Sir, 

‘ Y oilr See. Src. 

Wm. CoBBj$;r 

Botlcy, 4th June, 1807. 
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state of thf public intellect, to retrap the 
steps of reason, arul fcvive the errors of less 
cultivated times The melancholy, though 
perhaps inevitable^ ignorance o'f the great 
mass of the inhabitants o£ every nation, has 
at all times rendered them most prone t» 
error, and least capable of roosting the arti¬ 
fices of men interested in imposing upon 
th^m. It will, howei'Cf, be ret orded, to 
thesevsrlasting honour of the ptople of this 
country, ^rji.n, whilst statesmen and legisla¬ 
tors h.m’adoptcd the language of prejudice 
and* bigotry, and sought to 'rekindle the 
flames of icligions‘animosities and intole¬ 
rance, the steady and enlightened reason of 
tile British public has shrunk from the illi¬ 
beral contagion^ and, except in a very few 
instances, triumphantly resisted the attempt¬ 
ed delusion. This remarkable instancy of 
pub!iff liberality and popular moderation will 
be contemplated by future generations* as a 
most auspicious cpqph in ■ the progress of 
public opinion and yiatiousij reason. Too 
long h3s the legislature of this country, been 
slov^iy following the? progress of reason, hu¬ 
manity and justice, and suffered itself to be 
led by the course of events, which it was its* 
proper provine'e either to anticipate or to 
controul. ft is a deplorable condition of a 
state, when any considerable portion of its 
subjects is justified by experience, in fprm- 
ing the unhappy association between the 
^alleviation of thei? grievances and the dis¬ 
tress of the whole state, iffet, it !s no less 
true than lamentable, that every relaxation 
of the penal statutes, against the Catholics of * 
Ireland, was opposed with the same argu- 
ments. and on the same grounds, as the late 
hup though the urgency of the crisis suc¬ 
cessively stifled the voice of conscience, and 
precluded all rcasonmg against the question. 
Folly, or a too fatal security may, perhaps, 
consider the present circumstances of the 
country less hrgent; but, it does not requite* 
much- political sagacity to’ perceive, that, 
whatever may be the termination of the 
war on the Continent, such an order.of 
things’ has aiisen in Europe, as will require 
the-immediate and complete wnion and con¬ 
solidation of all the energies of this empire, 
in order tf> enable it to cope, of keep pace, 
with the strength and establishments of the 
otljer nations of Europe. , "Though the 
French ajtny were annihilated, the French ( 
nation revolutionised, aggrandised, and, 
what is still more formidable, familiarised 
With the* military conscription, it would not 
descend from its commanding rant in the 
.scale of nations. But, if the fortune of war 
should prove favourable to the arms of* the 
French chief, if victory should a^ain atlend 


ilia career, the difficulties of this country 
would be so greatly multiped and enhanced 
that it might be reasonably questioned,whe- 
ther concessions would not theifrjome too 
late, and the project of efleeting a consolida¬ 
tion of the whole physical force of the em¬ 
pire prove unavailing. It is a melancholy 
defect in the administration of our public 
affairs, that the factions of public men, who 
are successively entrusted with the govern¬ 
ment, uniformly profess principles of pa¬ 
triotism, but ever act ns partisans. The? 
temporise With th-fir opponents to keep them 
Jut, and they temporise with l|jeir own pro»- ’ 
fessed principles to keep themselves in. 
They become invariably ministers of expe- * 
.diems, and gove^i according to events, 
which, upon every principle qf sound poli¬ 
cy, they ought to guide. The man, who 
neglects to provide against, the hour of peril 
add distress, abandons his pro;pecr.i\e secu¬ 
rity for his present 'enjoyment. An admi¬ 
nistration that does not adopt eveiy obviously 
wjse precaution to secure the future prospe-. 
rity of the nation, may govern Vith less dan¬ 
ger to its qWn continuance*iu office, but sa- 
crificesthe permanent interest of the state to 
th3t n*|St selfish and unworthy object. Mi¬ 
nisters should divest themselves, on entering' 
upon office, of all sottish, party, or partial 
feelings. The executive power of a great 
empire never appears to more ad\ atitagg, 
than when imitating the universal and indis- 
criminating bounty of Providence to all , its 
creatures, it is not matter , of reproach 
against a public man, that he is att#ched to 
his religion ; but it is a subject o|yust com¬ 
plaint, that he should makefile rule of his 
faith the standard of his public administra¬ 
tion. The man who studie*creeds and po¬ 
lemical theology, not maxims of wise go¬ 
vernment and the science of legisla.tion, may 
make a good recluse, but must he a bad po¬ 
litician, Very different talents and qualifi- 
cation&are nlcessary for the government of 
a fraternity of monks, and the administration 
o*f the affairs of a great nation. The system 
that would be wise for a body of men, asso¬ 
ciated upon principles subversive of every 
natural^nd social duty, would be ill suited to 
the government of a great nation, where it is 
so much the interest-of the state to strength* 
en the one and enhance the other. Indeed, 
in a political point of # view, it •would be 
much more dfesircabie, that a minister of a 
great empire should h,ave too little, than too 
ranch, of p religious4fias. The father, who 
feels alike toward all Ins children*, shares hi# 
paternal solicitude impartially amongst them, 
and provides equally £or them all; bnt he 
tuat suffers himself to be iflfjjaenced by a 
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predirectibn for onfy is guilty of perpetual 
injustice to all the test; and, too- often 
sacrifices thp interests of the whole family to. 
the capricious gratifications of his favourite. 
Considerations of religion never interfere 
with dor system of relations with foreign 
powers; as, otherwise, wee.should not have 
been at the same time, the allies, of Protest¬ 
ants, Pagans, Greeks, Papists, Turks, and 
even or the Pope himself. Intimate al¬ 
liances with foreign states, no less than the 
internal and perfect union of all descriptions 
of its subjects, constitute l|ie strength andr 
security of a 'great empire; and, when the 
object is the same, it may well seem extraor¬ 
dinary, t ha/ the means should be so different, 
for the external and internal accomplishment 
of it. I am aware, that to this it may be 
answered, in the idle cant of the day, that, 
the preservation ofrour church establishment 
depends upon the continuance of that inter¬ 
nal policy, which excludes papists and dis¬ 
senters from the possession of political pow¬ 
er. But,, if the undisturbed and undisputed 
possession for a century and a h;\lf, and the 
certain and decided protection of the •legis¬ 
lature, were not a sufficient security &u our 
national establishments, they would nnd e a 
•most effectual shield in the insensible but 
accumulated improvement pf the human 
mind. The materials of which the intole¬ 
rance and fanaticism of-former times were 
.made up, no longer exist: and it would be 
to belie the evidence of science, philosophy, 
and reason, to deny the civil, moral, and 
religions amelioration of the nation; to re¬ 
verse thb (dfeer of intellectual progress, and 
reascend the current of time and experience, 
for a moment to suppose a British public of 
the present day - , capable of renewing the 
scenes of phrenzy, folly, and enormity, 
which darken so many of the pages’of our 
past history. It is the invariable character 
of imbecility to ueglect measures of precau¬ 
tion or defence, till overtaken by d.lnger,, 
■and to augment its efforts in proportion as ifc- 
recedes from the peril that rendered them 
necessary. If we regard the 'subject with 
the eyes of reason, not through the medium 
of bigotry, it wiij be incontestibly obvious, 
that the policy of penaljstntutcs on the sub¬ 
ject of religion, had survived the necessity oY 
forming thqyn, and that the penalties have 
outlived wen the ssmblance of policy, for 
continuing them. The .fluctuating state of 
the national religion pending the reforma¬ 
tion, and the unsteady maxims of government 
both in church and state, for some time af¬ 
ter, produced those Cbinmhions and revolu¬ 
tions, that rendered the enactment of the. 
penal statute*; indlspensiblc.’ The ’zffai of 
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the sectorists,*that sprung up from'the ruins 
of the old religion* was goaded on by mutual 
opposition to fury and fanaticism But the 
acrimony of the contending patties has long 
since subsided, and the bitterness of their 
contests, and the religions animosity, with 
which they prosecuted them, are now lost in • 
the mild spirit of th^ gospel, and the devout 
exercise of all the social and religious chari¬ 
ties. The confluence of many streams is 
inevitably the scenp'Jf great agitatiBn, but as 
their respective waters advance from the 
point of concussion, they insensibly subside .. 
info the same "smooth and unruffled surface. 
The code of penal laws was something more 
than a century, from the reign of Elizabeth 
’ to that of George I. in prog test; it has now 
been near a century on the decline; and, as 
a new aera has arisen in the political syclem 
of Eueope, let us hope, that we may date 
from its commencement the total abolition 
of all religious distinct uffis, so far as i egards 
the indiscriminate employment of all classes 
of subjects in the service ?nd defence of the 
state. When the last penal laws wbre 
(uiacted, there was a popish pretender to the 
throne, whose claims and avowed designs 
rendered the establishment of such disiinc-- 
lions indispensible to the quiet, if not to the 
safety of the state. Thar danger is now 
long past, but there exists another and move 
formidable danger, in tl*e,person of an im- p 
placable eaiemy, 0 whose gigantic pretensions 
are to be defeated, not by the distinctions, 
,but by the complete union of all classes of 
the subjects of this realm. When the ves¬ 
sel is in danger, every body on board should 
share in the peril and glory of preservkljf' 
her. It is idle, it is wanton, it .is wicked, to 
reject or relax those efforts that can be given, 
and are necessary, to the great purpose of 
present preservation. How -bitter would be 
the pangs of reflection, how. severe the 
sdftgs of remorse, in the moment of com¬ 
mon ruin, to those who should look back 
upon their own headstrong folly*and too— 
too late become sensible, that the catastrophe 
might have beqy prevented, if they had not 
stifled ^he voice of reason by the clamours 
of prejudice, .and spurned at security/that; 
was to be purchased by the practice of jus¬ 
tice and humanjty towards their fellow sub¬ 
jects and sufferers? But- the church would 
•thereby be endangered ! Whence, £nd from 
whom islhe danger to arise ? What danger . 
has arisen from the relaxations (ffathjive al¬ 
ready taken place ? Is jt not a gross perver-. 
sion of' reason and common sense, to sup¬ 
pose^ that any body of rational beings will ' 
be more diacontented With less came, or less 
loyal arid attached to the existing constitution' 
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in all its branches, the rnor^ interest*they 
have in maintaining it ? The absurdity of 
such an opinion is too gross tobear"the slight* 

, est consideration. *Tne champions of the 
church militant may quie? their fears: the 
clergy, or the established'religion has no¬ 
thing seriously to apprehend from even the 
total repeal of all the te|t laws ; laws practi- 
callj^obsolete, with respect to the great civil 
and military departments of' the state, and 
which areSenicient only inlimiting the elec¬ 
tive franchises and municipal rights of venal 
corporations and boroughs. The general 
reason of the qaestion, therefore, is in fa- 
' vour of the policy of removing all those dis¬ 
tinctions that have so long survived the oe- 
. "caslons which called for them. It is time to 
abolish them, when the most strenuous ad- 
voca(es*for their continuance can urge no¬ 
thing in their defence but unqualified infec¬ 
tive, mhrcpresentation^and falsehood. Opi¬ 
nions are jmputed to the Catliolics, which 
they deny upon their oath, *and they are 
represented as holding odious tenets, with 
respect to persons differing from them in 
religion, and the. power of the Pope, which, 
* upon the authority of the most learned of 
their Universities, they have publicly and so¬ 
lemnly disclaimed as any part of their reli¬ 
gion^ or belief. After such satisfactory at¬ 
testations of their freedom from the detest- 
table doctrines, falsely, but incessantly urged 
against tlvem, it is really extraordinary to 
. hear persons, who make oath% the test of 
truth and sincerity, still charging them upon 
these heads. By refusing ffo take the.tesls, 

’ which they cannot do with a safe cou- 
sciefifce, they shew their reverence for the 
sanctity of an oath, and intitle themselves to 
•' credit on the oaths tfley have taken. But 
the clamour and opposition which was 
raised against the?late bill, and the fanatic 
•cry of “ the Church," and "no Popery,", 
were, if possible, more monstrous and extra¬ 
vagant, than the ridiculous absurdities urged 
. against the general question of Emanciga, 
tion. That bill was to give to the Catholics 
nothing which they had not possessed be* 
fore; but it would have given to the state, 
what it’cannpt have without such a measure, 
an inexhaustible supply of native troops for 
the. regular army. If it gave tef the King 
the power of advancing Catholic officers to 
the highest Vtnks of the army and n;wy, it 
was a power, that in the exercise of it, was 
. to be subject to his rojrqJ discretion, add to 
4 ’ condemn that part of the? measure, because 
the power might be improperly exercised, 

• ^w'as to insinuate a direct accusation against 
his Majesty, that he wnrtiot fit to be trusted 
with such a power. The ? bill vPns a ho to 
restore the consistenty of the laws of tjio* 
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empire, and to vindicate the character o 1 
parliament. It is wholly unworthy of an- 
enlightened legislature to suffer tbJtjby con¬ 
nivance, which should never be done but by 
the authority of law, and there is little gaag- 
nanimity in the subterfuge, that would take 
advantage of the cfandestine service for the 
purpose of withholding the public -reward, 
and honourable distinction of professional 
eminence. Every body knows that there 
are numberless Roman Catholics in the ar- ' 
my and navy, and every person acquainted 
wfth the subject must be convinced, that* 
there are ,uo better officers nor soldiers in 
the service. They have fought, they have 
bled, they have conquered in the cause of 
their country; and yet, theseafe the men, 
to whom it has been said in parliament, that 
,f the sword” was mot to be intrusted. I 
mu5t confess I do not like tfiese canting po¬ 
liticians, who speak tinmeaning jargon for 
the sake, of a sounding and pretty phrase, 
who embarrass government, till they get into 
power, and take the first opportunity after 
to desert the? cause they had before advo¬ 
cated. Neither do I admire the sanctimo¬ 
nious sect of public men, who, in the osten¬ 
tation of universal philanthropy, consult the 
civilisation and happiness of mankind in 
every region of the globe; but who, in the 
true and bigotted spirit of narrow minded 
sectaries, object to a grant of five thousand 
pounds lot the augmentation of the Catholic 
seminary in Ireland. I shall not say any 
<hing now of the measure for confiding that 
sword to foreign Catholics, flinch, it seems, 
ought not, and is not to be intrusted to na¬ 
tive Catholics, because it is a disgrace to the 
author, and a recorded libel up»n the loyalty 
of our Catholic fellow subjects. It appears, 
however, to be only a part of the great evil, 
of which the nation has to complain. Our* 
public men seem either afraid, unable, or 
ashaniedjto tool? boldly into the circumstan¬ 
ces of the internal condition of the empire, 
though, in the activity of their benevolence 
or politics, they seek for objects of compas¬ 
sion or recruits for our armies, in distant re¬ 
gions, whjlst better might be found in great 
plenty much nearer home. Yet, I will ven¬ 
ture* to predict, that tfiings will never go 
|,Veil till much more attention shall be paid 
to the domestic and loca^ interests*of the 
empire; and, if ever that period, which, I 
trust', is not far distant, shall arrive, that in 
.the defection, of foreigft mercenaries, and 
the iailurc of visionary schemes of distant 
civilisation, the # securi^ end happiness of 
this empire shall Jje imnjoveajblv supported 
by Us own industrious, enlightened and 
free population. " ■» ■ — Ctvrs. -- May 25 * 

laor. • • 
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POOR LAWsI— -MR. MALTHUS. * 

* Iteing C. ah Third Letter. 

' Sir, —\yhatever may*-be the degree of 
discredit ffrhicb Mr. Malthus may have in¬ 
curred by the broaching of doctrines, which, 
if br|dgnt into practice, because they may 
betttie m theory, would,.make it morally 
unjust, and politically wrong, .to check the 
vices and imperfections to which man and 

hisinSUintionsarenaturally liable-nay, which 

jvould render social order and religion them¬ 
selves, as the means of humaq, happiness, 
crimes <5f the first magnitude; still every 
merit must be allowed him'for having placed 
the subject of political economy upon the 
only principle on which it can be discussed 
with advantage, namely? that of labour as' 
applied to the cultivation of the earth. Fa¬ 
tally, it is but too generally the opinion, 
that if wc will blit follow up our ditFcr^ut 
callings with industry f and economy, then 
we have performed our duty, and every 
thing-is done for our welfare that labour and 
prudence can do. A moment’s reflection, 
however, must n satisfy even the shallow- 
thinking advocates of this sophistical doc¬ 
trine, that if the labour which should culti- 
. vate the ground be otherwise direoted, no 
other description of {pH, or exertion of pru- 
deuce, can supply our wants, or avert the 
famine, misery, and vice which Mr. M. 
prognosticates from a deficiency of soil. 
Mercantile industry, for instance, has crept 
into the highest esteem with the well-dressed, 
as well as with the ill-dressed rabble; and 
as merchants have slily seized upon the 1 
wealth of the modern world, boldly usurped 
its governments, and spread the flames of 
war from pole to pole, there is nothing 
which it is thought beyond their reach to* 
do. But, stop, rabbles, even you rabbles of 
state ; what is the industry of merchants, 
by comparison with that of the agriculturist ? ( 
Just what the industry of those beasts of 
burden called mules and asses is ttr the la¬ 
bour of those who load and feed them, and 
neither more nor less. Mules and asses, 
however, are useful animals in their places t 
like merchants, they fetch and carry the 
loads which the husbandman and manufac¬ 
turer prepare for and. lay upon their backs ; 
but mote of them are not therefore to* be 
bred an$ fed, than can be maintained with¬ 
out starving and distressing those who feedt 
them. And the principle applies not only 
tp merchants, bat l to all those who are 
not employed in the mote innocent and per 
jnsnently lucrative ptirseits bf agricultural 
industry?—but it applies pacriculady to idlers 
of alldescripsifus; because* characteristically 
jjpeajyng, they are more daring thieves, and 


more unrelenting robbers, than {.those .are 
whose labour is misapplied. Considering 
idlers, therefore, as the greatest bane of so¬ 
cial happiness; and asrjtjs my duty, as one 
who complains of- their number, to detail, 
in some measure the’means of reducing it 
with advantage to the state, I will, in sub¬ 
stance, quote that part of my letter in the 
Register of May 30th, 1807, which states 
the leading evils of which idlers are 'the 
natural offspring. 0 These evils are., ,1st, the* 
Monopoly of Ldnd; 2d, the Freedom of 
Trade, including the right of every man to 
dti as l:e pleases with his own property ; 3d/ 
Taxes and Tithes: -§nd, 4 th, the Natioual 
Debt. If it be true, as stated by Mr. M.' 
that the establishment of the Utopian system 
of happiness and virtue would be the means 
of aggravating the misery and vice wlir'h it 
was ^tended to eradicate, so it shall ap¬ 
pear that these grand schemes of the infal¬ 
lible wisdom of our forefathers, but particu¬ 
larly the last of,them, Lave terminated in a 
similar effect upon our comforts and virtue. 
I. Out of the Monopoly of Land, as many 
idlers arise as there are large proprietors, 
large occupiers, and individuals employed in 
furnishing them with the luxury in which 
they wallow ; such as servants in and out of 
livery, men-miliners, and the long train of 
trades-people to whom their luxury and ease 
give employment; who, though they labour 
as hard those who cultivate the soil may 
do, yet give no aid in the cultivation of it, 
and therefore furnish no part of their 
own supply of its produce. II. Out 
of the 1 Freedom of Trade and the right 
alluded to, as many idlers arise as j^ir. 
their subsistence by the means of merchan¬ 
dising, banking, speculation, monopoly, 
forestalling, and regrating; and as are em¬ 
ployed by them in the wgys above stated. 
III. Out of Taxes andTythes as many idlers 
arise as form our fat list of doctors; our lean 
list of. curates; our long list of placemen 
and pensioners; our intolerable swarms of 
tixgatherers, excise, and custom hoqse offi¬ 
cers; our immense naval and military esta¬ 
blishments j *and the immenser number still 
to whom these lists, swarms, and establish¬ 
ments give’every other but agricultural em¬ 
ployment- jAnd, IV., the National Debt. 
‘'As this id a scheme.for,creating and support¬ 
ing idlers, which originated in,, the sacri- 
legious-to-doubt wisdom of our fore fa¬ 
thers of the Whig tribe, and which, coupled 
' with foe Other offsprings of their patriotism, 
namely, the freedom of trade, and the right 
bf -every man to do as he pleases with his 
ownproperty, it wttpld be werse tbap sacri¬ 
lege to deny, as a proof that they ai$ exclu- 
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sively the <pen of the people? that *R, B- 
Sheridan and Peter Moore? tta Whigs, are 
the only men that ought to represent West¬ 
minster and Coventry** it is a scheme, the 
rise and progress, the bearings and operations 
of which it is not less necessary to know, 
than-it is to be acquainted with its consequent 
increase of idlers, it rises out of the free¬ 
dom of trade, and the*rft;ht of every man 
to do as he pleases with his own property, 
let it bgremembered,.however, though I 
do not disapprove of the pfinciple, that the 
Whigs, any more than the Tories, will not 
dllow this right, to extend to any part of o«r 
property but that which is not absorbed in 
tifhes, taxes, and poors rates; and which 
point, I have she. ■ does not amount to 
l,-10th of the who'r. But, nevertheless, in 
consequence of this freedom, every man.se- 
cures to himself what he can o/ land ^id of 
every thing else; and no matter how, or 
what will he the reaiit to others, if so be 
that the dbl'U'vb • <tics j* by which the Whigs 
modify the freedom, are not violated. 
The#, in virtue of "this right, they charge 
what price they please to the occupier and J 
consumer; anti as they are pleased to c harge 
a greater price, or to. hold more property 
than they want for their own immediate use 
or can otherwise employ with equal advan¬ 
tage, so it pleases them to lend tile surplus 
to'the ministers for the time .being ; who, 
in gratitude for tffe ease and facility with 
which tile Joan enable them*to promote the 
welfare of the nation, by persecuting its ene¬ 
mies and pensioning their own lriends; take, 
in their turn, from the occupier and consumer 
iqjtjrest for the very surplus which was thus 
fmny and rightly extorted from them by the 
loancnongers.Theocgupiers however, and that 
part of,the consumers who arc dealers in the 
produce of labopr, have on the first view of 
the case no reason to complain of the ex- f 
tortions either of the loanmongers or of 
ministers : for, if they are skinned by these 
parties, they have a right to skin others, be¬ 
cause thev arc free to add the amount of <he 
surplus extorted by the one and the interest 
by thq other to the price of The articles* in 
whiefe they deal, and so skin other? and 
each othes. The right of complaining, then, 
it would appear devolves uponJhose classes- 
only of the consumers who are limited an* 
fiohants, m and dealers only in'their own 
labour. Such annuitants "cannot increase 
their incomes, as prices are thus advanced, 
consequently as price* advance, thei fallow* 

, ance becomes short; and if the idle taagts- 
. trateswere disposed to permit the labourers td 
demand wages whifh would secure 'the 
necessary comforts, whatever.might be.the 

’ ' ' * y • 


price of the articles that compose them, their 
poverty is too pressing «t<y enable* them to 
stand out, till their* employers fajl in With 
their terms. - Necessarily., therefore, the 
labourers first, and next the annuitants, are 
crushed into paupers; and up sta tj|L the' ‘ 
poors rate ; in the^exact proportion inwnich 
the combined operations of the Monopoly of 
Land, the Freedom of Trade, the Tithes 
and Taxes, and the National Debt, create 
idlers, enhance prices, and stock the work-, 
house? with # paupers, with wretches amount- 
iyg to more than one-eighth of the popula¬ 
tion ! !! Will tfie Whigs deny these facts* 
or, that “ Hampden in the field and Sidney . 
“ upon the scaffold” had any hand *n them ? 
•Or, will Mr. Madthus, and those who 
would wish to have his theories brought 
into prariiv, justify them as nect'saiv to 
ward uif more malignant cju-es of wretched¬ 
ness and vice? Let us. Sir, keep their 
attention to those facts, and their iu. vs to 
these interrogations until the question i<r fairly 
decided who are the Jacobins qnd L^v* Hers. 
But, with respect to the Rational Debt, it 
creates, not only as many idlers as subsist 
upon its annual interest, and the annual 
loans which form its capital, but, also, as. 
many as arc employe^ in stock-jobbing and 
stock-broking, thi f i.», in substance, in buy¬ 
ing and selling as many of their fellow sub¬ 
ject and fellow creatures, as are allotted by 
ministers r o slave into being that portion of 
the luxuries and necessaries of life which 
their employers, themselves, aud the idle 
dependants of both, waste and consume. 
From the return made to parliament, under 
Mr. Abbott’s act, of the numbers employed 
jn trade, agriculture, and mechanism, I have 
calculated, foaf, including "infants, ngeds, 
aDd infirms, the action,, and reaction of 
these Whig establishments, principally, haj-e 
created idlers to the incredible amount of 
7,103,083 oi^t of the $,343,578 persons 
that form the' population of England and 
Wales; leaving only 3,180,496 to perform 
the labour and supply the wants of the 
nation. And, when we consider, that all 
the tradesmen and mechanics to whom 
luxury *gives employment are included- in 
that number, and even if it were not that 
tiftrir labours must be unjustifiably exces¬ 
sive, we must either admit that, the pro¬ 
ductions of agriculture stlid manufacture, are 
scarce to the amount of the deficiency of 
them, which is felt # by the lower and mid¬ 
dling classes of the people, or, that their 
produce to the amount of that deficiency is 
literally wasted. Thdre are instances of 
wasfo io many pises, and at different seasons, 
particularly in those of animal food and malt 
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liquftr in bbt weatHer ^ .but as such instances, time o£ payment Cora being the first arti- 

caonot, I think, be supposed to affect, per- cle of necessity, is therefore the most per- * 
ceivably, the consumption of so large a por- * feet and unchangeably standard of value, 
tion of the community ; and as the number But, as labour is generally paid by the week, 
°f cflgtaimers appears to be too great by its wages can be regulated by no better cri- 
compwnson with that of the producers, I terion than the weekly price of bread: 
hold no doubt but that it is on the right side first ascertaining the number of quartern ' 
of die question, we err in setting it down as loaves to which the * labourer is entitled, to 
a matter of fact, that the deficiency is real, secure that relaxation from labour and 
And therefore, 1st. as there are above portion of comfort; which, on^the prin* 
51,000,000 acres of land in cultivation, in ciple of fellow' feeling, or, tile great 
Great Britain, which, if not Wasted, to a moral rule of doing as we would be 
gfeat extent, an parks and jJleasure grounds* done by may be thought necessary to the - 
. and in yielding food for mere animals of plea- preservation of his health, and the prolong- 
sure, might, perhaps, be made to maintain ation of his life. These, Sir, are the prin- 
as many inhabitants ; 2d„as there are above , ciples of the plan which I have to propose 
73,000,000 of acres more uncultivated, for the relief of the poor, and the well 
which, if properly managed, might, possi- being of the state as it rests upon their exer- 
bly, be made to piaintain as many more ; tions |nd loyalty, in lieu of Mr. Whitbread's 
and, 3cl, as the number of our idlers is uti- fupding and literary schemes,, and of Mr. 
justifiably great, on the ground of any othei Bone's scheme of “ withholding labour from 
right, than the right to plunder and enslave “ market, as merchants do their goods, and 
the nation, Ido not only declare it a» my “ farmers their stock, until the labourer is sa- 
unalterable persuasion, that none but men of “ tisfied wilh iy: price.’ 1 And if they pave 
the Moon would look to the tirud whqn the the same views with me of the causes of the 
surface of the earth will be insufficient to 'evils, which I have no doubt they are sin- 
jnaintain its inhabitants, but, also, that no cere in their endeavours f to remove, I in- 
* other earthly scheme can remove the defiCi- dtilge the hope that their future plans will 
ency of which we are compelled by reason demonstrate that they are ^themselves sensi- 
and instinct to complain, but that which will ble, that their present schemes are no mqre 
convert the necessary number of idlers into applicable than a salve would be where the ’ 
useful labourers and furnish the land .and caustic is required. As t# Mr. Whitbread's. 
materials required to employ them : for, un- schemes, 'they aVe only hurtful as they delay 
til the cause is removed, it is naturally im- the application^ the remedy that belongs 
possible that the effect can cease. And I *to the case ; but as to that of Mr. Bone, 
shall consider the monopoly of land, the free- there is nothing horrid iiv- a combination of 

dom of trade, the tythes and taxes, and the labourers to raise wages, or in the prog res-, 

national debt as the leading cause to be re- sive depreciation of money, as it would atfffrid 
moved, until sdtne one of the eontrary opi- a progressive advance of nominal wages, 
nion, prove, by clear and incontrovertible which does not, to me, appear contained ' 
arguments, that they do not operate in the in it. Mine, however, strikes at the root 
manner 1 have stated, and convert useful of these evils. Men are less* prone to corn- 
labourers into useless idlers and wretched bine, when their rights are defined and se-' > 
paupers. To convert idlers, however* into cured with the clearness and justice which 
useful labourers and to furnish them wiify I have attempted; and as to the depreciation 
the subjects required to labour upon is one of money, arising as it evidently does- from 
thing, but to secure a sufficiency of the pro- the right, inclination, and power of one 
duce of their own labour to support their party to withheld their goods from market 
healths, and prolong their, lives, for 4 claim till thefprice comes up to their liking, and 
no more for them, is another thing. The of another to'issue money :o meey, the 0 de¬ 
principle, therefore, which I propose to st>- mand, whatever it may be, it is an evil 
cure this sufficiency, and to preserve that that will be greatly if not completely remo. 
ascendiug gradation *of wealth on which ( ved, when all the payments to be made by 
alone, perhaps, the real interest of all de- the partyulemanding a high price, are regu- 
peuds, Is 'not a new tangled principle, but late^ by the price .they receive, as I propose., 

that which, was in full Practice when paupe- Then' they shall have n# interest in a high, 

rism formed no part of the,public grievan- ..price, but the contrary; naturally,there- 
ces ; nemely, that of* making |11 payments fore, they, shall have no desire for it, but the 
in k«id> or if. pjpre c®nveni%t*. as I think contrary..' And as this desireqeasea on their ’ 
it w.ouid, ip money, regulated by the*price part, a multitude of "bankers, rag-money, . 
,of corn, at car for A given lira* prior to the comers, ,apd Accountants, would, ^ uatu« 
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raltyj leavf /eir strong holds and betake 
themselves to the field. ,Yet they cannot 
'complain that their right to do as they please 
with their rag proper^ is infringed ; because 
they may stay in tfieir bagks and eat it, if 
they do not like to come out and earn what 
they, eat. But there is another negative 
* mode of putting some stop to the deprecia¬ 
tion of money, namely that of leaving no 
right of action at law, with those who gi ve 
credit, agqjnsf thpse to lyliom they give cre¬ 
dit. Tins is not taking* from them the 
right of doing as they please with their own 
property for they may still give credit if they 
■will, but it would make them moVe cautious 
in - taking promises for cash, in giving cur¬ 
rency to the bank-notes,bills of exchange and 
promissory notes of idle idiots or active swind¬ 
lers. Sir, having thus, upon the principle tjiat 
“ whatever may be the state of die dexterity, 

“ skill, and judgement with which labour 
" is applied in any pat ion, the abundance 
“ or scantiness of its annual supply must 
“ depend, during the continuance of that 
“ stge, upon the properties beLween the 
“ number of those who are annually em- 
“ ployed in useful labour, and that of those 
“ who are not so employed,” endeavoured 
to’ shew at once the bane and antidote of 
our system of political economy, I hope it 
will, appear that, a leveller as I may be 
called, I have no desire to carrg the princi¬ 
ple farther—no int&Hion of meddling with 
the freedom of trade and the*right of every 
■ man to do as he pleases with his own pro¬ 
perty, farther than just to leave a right with 
no man, or body of* men, to do, ow leave 
undone, any thing that has the effect of 
half Starving one part of the community 
and imprisoning another. C. S .—Cellar, 

2Qth May 18 O 7 . * 
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CATHOtIC Bll/t. 

'Sir,-1 frel myself under no slight ob-. 

ligation to your correspondent Anti-Cathd- 
licus for the.opportunity which he Jibs af¬ 
forded me of again defending from misre¬ 
presentation the peculiar tenets of the Ca¬ 
tholic church, and vindicating the purity ftf 
principle and integrity of conduct of itsUis- 
ciples.* I agree with him, that* “ the Ca- 
“ tholic Question is of all cithers the most 
“ important for an Englishman’s® cousidera- 
u tion; and, therefor?, the more necessary 
“ to be well understood;” and if, at I am 
willing to persuade myself, we have reasejp 
and justice on our side*. cverydlscussion ’of 
the subject, by enabling its to form a correct 
judgment ns to its nature and tendency, must 
serve to dispel error, to confirm and eluci¬ 
date truth, and to enforce conviction. • It 


ZW* 

will Be proper, therefore, la the first in¬ 
stance, in order thorougiflyto comprehend 
this important question, to state qnreserved-. 
ly what are the claims of the Catholics; and 
next to consider the objections which are 
adduced, in order to justify tlie refill to 
acknowledge and^dmit them. ThceStho- 
lie Claim has been differently denominated 
according to the different view's in which the 
question has presented itself. It was first 
debated under the head of Catholic Tolera¬ 
tion ; latterly, the term Emancipation has 
been more generally adopted; but, as nei¬ 
ther of these expressions exactly* correspond! 
with my idea of the subject, I have chosen 
to denominate it a Liberal Toleration of the 
.Catholics. This diversity of expression is 
asserted by Anti-Catholicns to* imply “ an 
“ artful disguise to mislead the Protestants, 

<{ as it docs not convey th^ smallest idea of 
“ what the Catholics really aim at.” It 
however, appears to me, that, taking the 
words in their general acceptation, we mean 
by-Toleration, the undisturbed profession 
and exercise of our religion; by Emancipa¬ 
tion, a .freedom from the galling penalties 
i* and disqualifications which such profession 
entails; and by Liberal Toleration, so to- . 
blerfd together and modify the sense of both 
the preceding expressions, as to denote the 
liberty of exercising our religion without its 
being pleaded against ns to our exclusion 
from any of our birthright privileges. But 
to make the matter more intelligible, and to 
place it in a still clearer and more distinct 
•point of view, the Catholics acknowledge, 
that their claim comprises a full and free 
admission, in the same manlier as is granted 
to men of the established church of Eng¬ 
land, to the pttrtieipation of aJl the rights, as 
they acknowledge themselves bound to ob¬ 
serve all the duties of British subjects. Con¬ 
sequently, we think it but just, that Catholic 
* noblemen shrnjjd >re»ume in the House of 
Peers th* seats of their ancestors; that Ca¬ 
tholic commoners of every class should have 
free admission into all posts and places of 
trust, dignity, honour and emolument, on 
the same terms as men of the predominant 
and favoured sect. " But,” says Anti-Ca- 
tholicus, *• let me t@k $ie men*who wish to 
“ make Catholics legislators, Catholics the 
*' king’s advisers, Catholics commanders of 
our army and navy, upon what principle 
*' the Catholic's should be excluded from 
,f the throne?" The question is insidious ; 
'but, though* I pereeiveits drift, F shall an¬ 
swer it undisguisedjr. Liberty of conscience 
is tlie privilege <4 the monarch no less than 
of t ie lowest of h|jt subjects. > J %mcs the Se- 
<cond was not presumed to abdicate, 
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■ throne; merely because he professed himself navy 5 , and t^is^is represented a ! s an atnbj- 

to be a Catholic. He. infringed upon the tious desire of engrossing ali the power* of 

constitutional liberties of bis subjects, and the state. ' Do Protesfatjw then apprehend 

therefore, his sceptre was wrested from him that Catholics are mefJ off such transcendent 

by apovver to which eveu kings must sub- abilities, that they would immediately out- 

mit. An ignorant and . bigoited people re- strip their rivals in the career of glory? Is 
quire from their temporal sovereign, what- ''their address so courtly, tbeir manner, so in— 
ever may be his private opinion, a conform- sinuating, their reasoning so irresistible, 

ity to the rites and ceremonies of tbeir esta- that, if they can once obtain access tqthe- 

Wished predominant religion; as Catherine royal ear, they, who “ like theTurk, ,can 

'the Empress of Russia, though a Protestant “ bear no brother near'the throne,” will 

by education, and an unbeliever in revealed immediately, iij*e the cuckoo, dislodge from 

i Religion by principle, submitted throughdut |he nest all their competitors, and monope- 

. her reign to the doctrines, and outwardly lize the royal favour ?—Elegibihty to the re¬ 
compiled with the discipline, of the Russian presentation of ceitain portions of the peo- 

dsurch, so as never cvep to be suspected of pie in parliament, is comprehended in the 

non-CQnformity: whereas the Electoral emancipation we solicit; and it is „thence 

House of Saxony, on the election of August, concluded by Anti-Catholicus, ‘that we are 

ns to the crowof Poland, embraced the then exclusively to legislate for the people of 

Catholic religion without, alienating by this tbeTJnited Kingdom. It is predicted, that 

measure the affections'"of the Saxons, their we shall then introduce what Anti-Catholi- 

hereditary. subjects, who were universally cus emphatically terms “ the attendant cx~ 

Protestants. 1 refer Anti-Catholicus pi these “ cellencies and embellishments of ourreli- 

examples for a reply to his question. In a *' gion, that we sball.pass laws to authorise 

.state of society such as that of'Russia, I ad- “ English Catholic bishops to fulminate 

omit the necessity of the sovereign's appearing 1 <r bulls ex cathedra, that by act of parliament 

, attached to the forms of the national church; “ we shall enact the exercise oi auricular 

but an enlightened nation does not less feel “ confession in the" cabinet of the monarch, 

and acknowledge the blessings of virtuous “ that all the liberal policy of our revered 

administration, because the sovereigmdiffers “ Queen Mary will be again revived, and 

from his subjects on questions unconnected “ Salisbury Plain or ^mithfield Market, ba 

with the temporal government of the stale. <f possibly appropriated for that delicious 

Hence, then, Anti-Catholicus may learn the ” repast an uuto da Jr." These', however, 

very extent of our claims; they are. com- are vain feaps; for, even on tl>e hypothesis, 

prised in one short sentence, univehsal li- of a fair and equal representation of the peo- 

EEETy of conscience. Nor let itbeob- pie, the Catholics, whether considered with 

jected, that, .when the Romish power was at respect to their numbers, their property, or 

its zenith, the Catholic church refused to their influence in the state, will retrwr'but 

grant what we now claims and, on the ' a small proportion of membet s: (nay. Anti¬ 
contrary, persecuted even,to .death the sece- Catholicus himself, vtith some little iucon- 

ders from its 'established doctrines. The sistency, admits only the possibility of our 

r progress of philosophy, which has unfolded sending/oar mcmbeis to parliament) and if 

to us clearer apprehensions of the true spirit . the House of C ommons continue to be con-, 

of religion, has shewn the Enormity of such stituted as it is at present, does Anti-Catho- 

conduct. Catholics of the present day sin- licus seriously apprehend that the members 

oerely detest the remembrance of it, and re- fit it,will cease to be influenced by motives 

.nonnee and abjure the sophistry which sane- wholly unconnected with the religious per¬ 
fumed it. It is illiberal to .reproach u« with ! suasion ,of«their constituents ? Ami-Catba- 

the errors of the.dark ages. Werp .they pe- , lic\is fears, that the emancipation of Catho- 

ruliar to iho Catholics Did not Calvin con- ) lies will undermine “ tins valuable fabric of 

doom Servetns to the stake? And did not “ regular government, social oVder, and our 

the Huguenots,of France and the.Catholics,, ,e ho!y rAigiou," Hut, I, appeal to common 
alternately murder each other as either, party set)wand universal experience, whether such 
obtained advantage ?—To ‘judge from tire fatal consequences need be apprehended, 
hmguage of our opponents, it would appear even if Catholicism were to become the 
that we aim, not af a lair and«equal parua-, predominant religion of the sjate. Does, 
ji.tion of the rights of .Englishmen,' but ra not 4 , however* Anti-Catholicus reason in- 
ther, ;ii universal- dqnrininq. We wish .that absolute contradiction of every principle 

Uci'ki.'iy slfltfuld h#ve thejegal prerogative of which actuates human conduct, when 'be 

4 a •pointing C atholics, according ta tbeir me,- j argues, that beeau& Catholics will then have 
v 1 *, u and services, to^all posts ju the a tuny and a greater interest’ in the preservation -of so- 
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cial ordeff uiey will thereforelabpui* to in- mate oarchurcb, I trust fhat the common 
troduce confusion? That, because they will sense of your readers will justify my pointing 
mote experience the blessings of regular go- out, without requiring from me aftij reply to, 

vemment, they wilr therefore feel greater such illiberality. For my own part, I con- 

disposition to subvert it ? With respect to sider Anti-Catholicus's abuse of our tenets, 
our situation as Catholics, considered in a and his appeal to. his able coadjutor Stmpli- 

# religious sense, abstractedly f.om our civil cius, as a confession of his inability to con- 

and political situation, .emancipation itself trovert my arguments.—A, B.—Hampstead, 

. will make little or no difference. We enjoy May 12, I 8 O 7 . 
at uiis time religious toleration almost to its -------——■--— 


full extenC Wfe are uilniplested in the ex¬ 
ercise of public or private devotion, our 
churches are open, and our doctrines are 
preached without concealment or prevarica¬ 
tion. How, then, will die religion of the 
church of England (which I presume to be 
the holy religion alluded to by Anti-Catho- 
licus) be exposed to greater danger than it 
it at .present ? Will our power of making 
converts be increased, or will not rather our 
motives for strengthening our party be di¬ 
minished ? If our religion be really a com¬ 
position of such farcical doctrines and cere¬ 
monies as Anti- Cat holicus asserts, can men 
of (he church of England’seriously appre¬ 
hend, in this enlightened and philosophical > 
age, that their national establishment will 
be eclipsed by the.unclouded lustre of the 
Catholic ehureli ? I am compelled, however, 
to draw this conclusion, and unless the ad¬ 
vocates of intolerance can shew some plau¬ 
sible ground for their apprehensions, I can 
"but interpret those very apprehensions as a 
confession, that their predominance would 
immediately sink, if it were not buoyed up , 

by the strong arm of temporal powej.-1 

come now to consider Auti-Catholicus him- 
srffi.*»nd to point out how uncandidly he has 
animadverted on certain passages of my let¬ 
ter. • I have explained the Catholic opinion 
respecting transubstantiation, auricular con¬ 
fession, and the infallibility of theTope :— 

, summarily iivteed; because I did not \vis]i 
to abuse your goodness in requiring the in¬ 
sertion of discussions unconnected with, or 
ill-suited to/the geneial plan of youY work. 
Anti-Catholicus, in his review of my letter, 
.does not even condescend to jjotice what I 
-have written on these subjects, but passes 
over my remarks on Simplicius's letter to 
ttell you, ‘Sir, “ that your correspondent 
■'^ Simplicius has his thanks ffcr a very ex-. 
" cellent and instructive letter, in which he 
" has unfblded some of the principal tenets 
“ of the Catholic faith and he calls upon 
the same Simplicius “ 0 to continue to psfnt. 
■" .out the fallacies of tins Burnish religion ■" - 
• although I have already'shewn, that this very 
■Simplicius, instead or unfolding, has misre¬ 
presented ouc tenets f and, although I have 
exposed his fallacy in his attempt to calunu 


DOMESTIC OFFICIAL PAPER, ■ 
Capture Monte Video.-— —From the 

London GazaAte Extraordinary ; datad 
Douming Street, April 12, I 8 O 7 . 

A dispatch, of which the following is a 
copy, was received this morning at the Office 
of Viscount Castle’reagh, one of his Majes¬ 
ty’s Principal Secretaries of State, from Bri¬ 
gadier General Auchmuty, to the Eight 
Hon. W. Windham; 1 

McArte Video, Feb. 6 , 1807. 

Sir, — » —I have the honour to inform 
you, that his Majesty’s troops under my 
command have taken by assault, and*after a 
most determined resistance, the important 

fortress and city of Monte Video. ..-T he 

Ardent, with her convoy, arrived at Maldo- % 
nado on the 5th of Jan.; and I immediately . 
.took under my orders'the troops from the 
Cape, commanded by Lieut, Col. Backhonse. 

On the 13th I evacuated that place without 
opposition, leaving a small garrison on the 
island of Gorriti.—-On consulting with Rear 
Admiral Stirling, it was determined to attack 
Monte Video; and I landed on the morning 
of the 18th, to the Wcstv/aul of the Caretas 
Rocks, in a small bay, about 9 miles from 
the town. The enemy were iu great force, 
with guns 09 the heights, when we disem¬ 
barked ; but they did not advance to oppose 
us, and suffered me to take'a strong position, 
about a mile from the shore. ■ A trifling can¬ 
nonade, and some firing at the outposts, 
commenced id the afternoon and continued 
occasionally during our stay on that ground. 

—-On the 19 th we moved towards Monte 
Vidpo. The right column, under the Hon. 
Brigadier General Lumley, was early op¬ 
posed. About 4000 of the enemy's horse 
occupied two heights to his front and right. 

- As. we advanced, a heavy fire of round and 
grape opened upon us ■, but a spirited charge 
t iu front, from the light battalion under 
Lieut. Col. BrSwnrigg, dispersed the .corps 
opposed to him, with the loss of a gun. The 
enemy on the flank dfd not. wait a similar' 
movement, but retreated. They continue^, 
retiring.before ps, anc^ permitted ns, without; 
any-further opposition, #kceptfi distant can- 
nonade.to take up a pennon about 2 raids’ 
from,the citadel. ’Our ‘advanced posts o*- •. 
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cupied the suburbs, and some small parties 
■were,ported close to tie works; but In the. 

- evening the principal part of the suburbs 
.was evaluated.—The next morning the ene¬ 
my came out of the town, and attacked us 
with their whole force', about 6000 men, - 
end a number of guns. They advanced in 
two columns; the right,‘consisting of caval¬ 
ry, to turn our left flank, while‘the other, of 
infantry, attacked the left of our line; this 
column pushed in our advanced posts, and 

E ressed so hard On our oaf-pifequet, «pf four 
undred men, that Col. Browne, who cotn- 
^rianded onrfheleft, order*! three companies 
of the 40tb, under Major Campbell, to their 
support,: these companies fell in with the 
head of the column, and very bravely charged 
it; the charge was as gallantly received, and 
great numbers fell on bqth sides; at length 
the column begjn to give way, when it was 
Suddenly and impetuously attacked in flank 
by the rifle corps, and’light battalion, which 
I had ordered up, and directed to tire parti- 
cuiarpoint. The column now gave isvay on 
all sides, and wqs pursued, with great slaugh¬ 
ter and the loss of a gun, to th& town. The 
r ight column, observing the fate of their" 
c ompanions, rapidly retired, without coming 

I nto action,-The loss of the enemf was 

considerable, and Kas beeq estimated at 
1500 men i their killed might amount to 
between two and three hundred j we have 
taken the same number of prisoners, but the 
principal part of the wounded got back into 
the town; I am happy to add/that ours was 
comparatively trifling,—The consequence# 
of this affair were greater than the action 
itself. Instead of finding ourselves sur¬ 
rounded with horse, and a petty warfare at 
our posts,. many of the inhabitants of the 
country separated, and retired to their several 
villages, and we were allowed quietly to set 
'down before the town.—From the best in¬ 
formation I could obtain, I washed to believe* 
that the defences of Monte Video were 
weak, and the garrison by no means disposed 
to make an obstinate resistance} bat 1 found 
the works truly respectable, with 100 pieces 
-of cannon; and they were ably defended.—• 
The enemy, being in possession ofthe island 
of Itastones, commanded the harbour; and 
I was aware that their gun boats would an¬ 
noy us, e as we apprehended, A twp gan • 
battery was constructed cm the 234 to keep 
them in check, and opr posts were extended 
to the harbour, and completely shut in the 
garrison on the land 'Side. Their comnnmi- * 
cation wiis still, however, open by water, 
'’and,their boats conveyed to,them troops and 
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provision: <even water for at'’-.garrison was 
obtained by these means; for the wells that 

supply the.town were in our possession,- 

Outlie 25th we opened batteries of four 24 
pounders and tw,o mortars, and. all the fri¬ 
gates and smaller vessels came in, as close as - 
/they could With safety/ and cannonaded the 
* town. But finding that the garrison was not' 
intimidated into &' surrender, I constructed, 
oh the 28th, a battery of six 24 pounders, 
within a 1000 yarejs of the,south,east bastion 
of the citadel, wfiich I was infortfiedwas in 
so weak a state that it might be easily 
■breached. The parapet was soon In ruins, 
but the rampart received litfle .injury, and I 
was soon convinced that my means were 
unequal to a regular siege; the only prospect 
of Success that presented itself was, to erect 
a battery as near as possible to a wall by The 
south gate, that joins the works to die sea, 
ana endeavour to breach it.. This was ef¬ 
fected by a six battery within 6 po 
yards, and though it .was exposed to a very 
superior fire from the enemy, which had 
been incessar^ during the whole qf the 
siege, a breach was reported practicable on 
the 2d instant. Many reasons induced me 
not to delay the assault, though I was aware ‘ 
the troops would be exposed to a very heivy 
fire in approaching and mounting the breach. 
Orders were , issued for the attack an «hour 
before day break the ensuing morning, and 
a summons was sent tft> the Governor in the 
evening to surrender the town: To this 

message no^answer was returned,-The 

troops destined for the assault consisted of 
the rifle corps under. Major Gardner, the 
light infantry under Lieut. Col. Brownrigg 
and Major Trotter, the grenadiers *bnder 
Majors Campbell and Tucker, and the 38th 
regiment under Lieut. Col. Vassal and Ma¬ 
jor Nugent.—They were supported by the 
40th reg. under Major DVilryinple, and the 
»87th tinder Lieut. Col. Butler and Major 
Miller. The 'whole were commanded by 
Col. Browne. The remainder of my force, 
consisting of the 17 th light dragoons, de¬ 
tachments of the 20 th and 2 lit, light dra¬ 
goons, the*»47th regt., a company of the 
7lSt, and a corps of 700 marines and sea¬ 
men, werfi encamped under Brigadier Gen. 
Lurnley, to protect our rear.—At the ap¬ 
pointed hour the troops marched to the- as¬ 
sault. They approached near The breach 
before they were, discovered, When a de¬ 
structive fire from everjrgttn that could bear 
upon' it, and from tie musketry of the gar- 
rison, opened upoif them. 

' TV be continued. ,' 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. " of Facts, to the accuracy of which we 

The Wrangling Fact*i*>ns.- The cap- “ pledge ourselves: Mr. Fox has been 

ture of Dantzic by the French having given “ blamed for dismissing Mr. Hammond, to- 
« new feature to the* war upon the Conti- ‘ gether with Mr. Ward; anjl this rcmo.al 
«eut, and enabled us to reason, upon some- “ has been represented as inconsistent with 
thing like grounds, with respect to the re- “ the censure which he himself bestowed 
suit of that war, and particularly as far as “ upon the dismissal of Mr. Aust, in ] 7 j* 0 '. 
may relate to this country, it is time new to ” The cases were, however fj entirely dif*> 
fake a view £>f our situation as connected “ fevent. It had always been the practice 
with foreign nations, and to ask a question ” for a new secretary to appoint his under 
or two respecting the object of the expedi- “ secretaries; and if he continued those 
tion, now said to be; preparing. But, as “ in their places whom he found there, it 
we shall,„at last, find, that our sole hope of “ was to be considered equivalent ta a r,- 
an escape from the fate of Prussia, Holland, “.appointment; for nothing can be more 
Napjps, See. &>•. must rest upon the mea- “ essential to the public service than that 

smes to be adopted at home, I cannot re- “ the prii/cipnl and the under secretaries 

train from making, before I proceed to'* “ should be on confidential terms. But 
other matter, one more iccord of the waste “ Mr. Aust was removed without any change 
of the publ : c money, 'as stated and exposed c: of the principal Secretary of State, mere- . 
in the mutual accusations of the wrangling “ ly in order to make room for Mr. Can- 
fac^innc. Sir Francis Burdett complains of “ ning, whom Mr. Pitt patronized and 
*the Red Book ; lie jtses the simile of the " washed to have near him. For no other 
cobbers; he calls for a destruction of the “ reason was Mr. Aust obliged to retire, 
system of corruption. What istlfe conse- “ Of course a provision was made for him. 
quence ? The hirelings of !njh factions fly “ He was appointed Commissary General of 
on upon him with the yell of wolves, and “ Musters and Secretary and Register of 
want not the will to use the fangs .of that " Chelsea Hospital. These two offices, 
ravenous and vindictive animal. Now, then, “ thus united in his favour,, had been held 
leF itf-hcar their own account of the manner “ by two different persons; of course a pro- 
in which the Red Book is filled, and the “ vision was, required for 'hem. Now, it 
motives by which thS fillers are actuated. 1 " was to this traffic in places, and to a prac- 

have had my eye upon them for some time. “ tice whii h must encrease tiie expense of 
I have heard theft railings against the “ Ja- “ the service, by multiplying unnecessarily 
<* cobins and* Levellers;" and now I shall J “ Jhe pensions to those wjio quitted theot- 
put their own exposures upon iecord. The- “ fice, t that ’Mr. Fox decidedly objected, 
are long and,dull in their statements; Lut, f j That the Secretary of State should be 
these statements should be read, and well ye- “ forced to retain in the confidential place 
membered. They perish too soon in a loose “ of under secretary one who would not 
open sheet. They ought to ba bound up.iu “ posses his confidence, is a position never 
a book, and frequently referred to. 1 beg “ maintained by Mi. Fox, or indeed by any 
every reader to peruse them with attention ; “ rational man. Mr, Hammond, who bad 

and, when he has so done, to ask himself “ made himself a party man, in every 
this question : “ if this be true, is not Sir, “ sense of the word, and whose whole con- 
Francis Burdett's address perfectly pro- “ neclions were with the avowed enemies 
« p er —We will begin with an B extract “ of Mr. Fo.t, could no more have been 
from the Morning Chronicle newspaper of ,c allowed to remain in the foreign office 

the 3d-instant.-“ A gross misrepresent “ than toehold a seat in the cabinet. To 

“ tation of the conduct of Mr, Fox and “ remove'him was a matter of absolute 
•' Lord Howick, with respect to their under “ necessity. Accordingly, he and Mr. Waisd 
“ secretaries, having appeared in sfeverol “ were succeeded by Gen. Walpole and sir 
,f newspapers, we are induced to lay be- r ‘ F. Vincent. ' When*Lord Hpwick came 
*' fore our readers the following Statement ° to the foreign department, upon Mr; . 
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“ Fox's death, he continued these gentlemen \ 
“ asuudef secretaries, because they possessed i 
his confidence ; and Vhen he left the of- | 
** fice, they retired also, without an> j 
" pension or sinecure whatever.—If Mr. j 
“ Fox had followed the example of his 
“ predecessor, he would have pensioned , 
“ Gen. Walpole or sir F. Vincent, on co- i 
" ming into office. And if Lord Howick j 
" had availed himself of the precedents left : 
y him both by Loid Hawkesbury and Lord j 
“ Mulgrave, he would even in succeeding to j 
“ a friend, have removed at least one of tfie 
* under secretaries, and pensioned him, to 
. “ make way foi a dependant or relation, whom 
** also he would have pensioned before lie 
*' retired from office. We assert, as a known* 

“ fact, that* when Lord Harrmvby retired 
“ eaily in 1805, Mr Elliot was removed 
“ to make way fqr Lord M.'s brother-in-law, 

•• Mr. U. Ward : and that one of the last 
(t acts of Lord Mulgrave, before, quitting 
“ the foreign office eaily in lbO(), was to 
“ graflt Mr, Ward a large pension fbr less 
“ than a year's service, in a manner the 
“ legality of which was so much doubted 
“ that it was inquired into by the late mi- ' 
. ” nisters, with the determination of setting 
* c it aside. This M r - It Ward knows 
" would have been done, had it not, un- 
“ fortunately, been found that the grant, 
however unprecedented, both as to the 
“ grounds and manner of it, was neverthe- 
,c less within the strict formalities of law. 
*• Mr. Fox and Lord Howtck'can certainly 
“ claim no praise for having avoided this 
" example of Lord M. But that Lord M’s 
“ friends and defenders should venture up- 
“ on the discussion of any thing connected 
“ with this subject, is a matter of wonder, 
* f even to those who know the rashness of 
“ the new men.”—The next article is the 
answer of the Courier newspaper of the ( 
•ame day.—“ There is a long article” to-* 
“ day in the Morning Chronicle* on the 
“ subject of pensions to under secretaries of 
* f state. We have not time to comment 
“ now upon the general subject of sinecures 
,c and peusions, though we pledge ourselves 
“ to unmask the hypocritical pretensions 
of the late men to superior purity, in any 
“ respect whateverVegarding the grams of 
” public money. As, however, it has 
“ more than ones been boldly stated, lhaj. 
“ the pension to Mr. Ward was granted on 
“ a fund never before applied to such uses, 
,f and as it is insihuated that.it was given 
merely for a year’s service, we will state 
“ the real case. With respect to a p.ovi 
“ sion generally c to under secretaries on 
“ retiring, it is a very gross misrspresenta- 
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“ tiop to stfy that it has notMI)r,g existed* 

“ or that it Ought not to exist. Mr. Aust 
“ was rewarded by Lord Grenville himself 
“ with sinecures to the amount of <£'2(100 
“ a year; sir J/ Burgess, under the same 
“ Lord G., with a pension of i£l2uo, 
i‘ a year; Mr Canning, by the same , 

“ Lord G,, with sCi 200, a year; Mr. 

“ Fisher, by the Same Lord G., with 
“ f)00/. a year ; Mr. Hammond, by" the 
lC same lord C , ,y/uh 600/. a year, having 
“ then 1 200/. as a foreign mm 1 *ter, and 
“ UUOl a year besides, added to it last ye^r 
“ bv Mr. Fox Mr. Huskisson, by lord 
" Melville (then in the cabinet with lord 
'* G ) with 1200/. a year ; Sir G. Sliee, in 
“ the home depaiimcnt, with 1200/. a • 
“ year. So much for the novelty of an 
“ snider secretary’s pension! Now as to 
“ the fund, namely the office : the con- 
“ stitutioti by which the light to recom- 
“ mend to allowances for officers retiring 
" was seltled.r was the work afio of lord 
“ Grenville himself, in conjunction with 
“ the oilier secretaries 0 of state, so faf b.i' k 
“ as the year 1/(15, as appears by thf order 
*• of his Majesty in council. And how „ 
“ often have allowances been grantee! ? 

“ Was Mr. Ward's the first instance ? No 
“ —il was the tenth in succession, in the 
“ course of 11 years ! aud of the () pret eil* 

“ ing instances, 5 wefe the work also oi ;i ord 
“ G. If the writer ' 111*1110 Chronicle wishes 
‘ f to know them, he will find them in the 
“ office, uifder the heads of allowances to 
,r Mr. Money, 380/. a year ; Mr. Jenkins, 

“ 400/. a year; Mr. Hlnchciiflc, Goo/; Mr. 

“ Hammond, 600/. ; Mr. Fisher,^,600/, 

" The object of the last grant \v as the pecu- 
" liar follower, pro|egc, and we believe 
“ connexion, of lord G. ; the grant was 
“ made to him after a service of exactly 5 
“ months and about 14 days, and was “ une 
“ of the last acts of lord G. on quitting* 
“ " the foreign office.” It was held also 
“ byiiim duung liis life, tfigether with a 
V commission of excise, worth 1.200/. a 
“ year more ! Do we blame lord Grenville 
* for this >*■ No ; nor do we behevfe that 
“ the misrepresentations on which.we are 
“ commenting proceeded from his authority. 
“ We knpw at least, in answer to another 
“ part of »liat misrepresentation, that' he 
“ professed his opinion in favour of the 
“ legality of the grant to Mr Ward, to 
i‘ which he also disclaimed all idea of lios- 
“ tlJity. Fourotlnft- instances of*allowances 
“ from the same fund in the office of secrc* 
“ -ary of state, occur before Mr. Ward's, 
,v viz. Mr Colquhpnn, 300/. a year ; Mr. 
“ Moore, ^800/, 4 year j Mr. Higden, 500/. 
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" a yea’t t'Mr. Hay, 500/. • Now as to the “ tvith. a kind attention wliich'lord G.L.G. 4 

•' motive of granting it!. Was it a job to a ” has not forgotten, t|iat he njight remain^ 

“ relation, or a compensation to a man in- “ if he pleaded,, at a court where his om- 

“ vited from q jp-ofession in which he was “ duct had given satU'actinu. • His lprd.snlf^" 

“ advancing, and from jihe benefit of a study “ consulted his own convenience and pre- 
“ of the Law of Nations, into an office in “ ferred coming home.-Mr. Pierrepont- 


“ which that law was daily and hourly jn 
“ object of discussion ? We catiAfaTewith 
accuracy that th« tfiancellor was ready to 
* put the seal to the vacant Welch judge- 
“ ship.in lavour ot jVIr. Ward, when he 
“ w as de sired to give Ihx labours to another 
“ department in tlie state, dins is not only 
“ a great professional honour, but a place ' 
for life} and this, together with his 
“ practice, Mr. Ward relinquished, to at- 
r ‘ tend the call of Mr. Pitt and lord Mui,- 
“ grave, where it was thought his* set vice 
“ might be of particular use. We q,sk the 
‘‘ world, if a man foregoing such advantages 
“ to obey such a call, is either toliuve no | 
“ compensation ,«t all, or to have Ins 
“ condensation after thq precedent-, addu- 
“ ced, stigmatized wholly unprecedented, , 
“•and proceediifjj from .favour alone. ? i\s 
ifjto a former article in the Chronicle, that 
‘‘ ''hi '1 .-Wal'd retiied to a commission of bant- 
“ rupts, lu'sides h(s pension, it is neither 
“ more lioe least ban a veiv foolish and wholly 
“ unlounded a.^enion, and as such we shall 
*’■ leave it. And so we also leave the 


“ solicited leave to return from Sweden, 
“ chiefly on Account of his health ; Mr. 
“ Stratton was appointed to succeed him ; 
“ a gentleman only known to lord Ilowtck 
“ by his long and able service-, in the diplo- 
“ inatic line; and fmther recommended 
“ to lorti H by the misfortune ot having 
“ no powerkil liiends, which had Jsept 
“ him in the siiade during the Administra- 
“ lions of the ILiwkesbury s and AcigraveS; 
“ and which we lament 'to fifid has now 
“ thrown hint back again, when our foreign 
“ affairs are administered by a man very 

“ little indebted to family influence. . . 

“ In the missions to Copenhagen, Lisbon, 
“ Hambrngh, Bred,* 11 , and lletlin, no 
“ change whatever was made either by 
“ JMr box o: loid ITowiek. Air. Jackson 
“ and Mr. "Wv une were ot courte obliged 
“ to cofne home in Consequence of the 
“ war; when a military man w r as required 
“ to replace the lormer of these gentlemen, 
*' we presume th. t most people tongratu- 
“ lated the ministry on their prevailing 
“ with such a person as lord Hutchinson 


p ublic to pul^e of the justice, the vir- 
“ tonus acccuiJlcy, and puntv of motive, 
“ wliich characterise tin* creditable, p.irly, 

“ true, and most impartiabslaleinent.”- 

The Mohnino CiiaoMcch’s reply, on the 
Otjt iuslant, starts new and valuable mat- 

■ tdr.-“ We have already exposed the 

unfoiiiuled calumnies of Air. Canning'.-, 

' journalists, respecting the conduct of 
“ Jiis immediate piedecessors in the 
‘^foreign office; and have demonstrated 
W^tiy a plain statement of the ficts, that 
“ in arranging the appointments ot. tfiis 
“ department, Mr. box and lord llowick 
“ were guided by a strict adherence to, 
“ .those maxims of economy which no 
“ one, save only the partizans of loro Mel- 
ville, ever dared to treat* with open con- 
“• tempt. Attempts have been matle, also, 
“ to olicfge 1 he same distu th nished chaiac- 
“ ters with removing English envoys in 
“ order to make room for their own meeds. 
“ As ibis accusation is false beyond the or- 
*• dinary measure of party misrepresenta- 
'• tion, we shall heie again narrate the 

“ fitts in question.-Soon after -the 

“ change of Administration in 1*80G, lord 
** G. L. Gower was allowed to return from 
'* St. Petersburgh at his own t|^ire. A 11 
“ offer was explicitly made by Mr. Fox, 


to fill that station; for the peculiar 
merits of our piesen' classical envoy 
iu a mil iary capacity had not as y-r dis¬ 
played themselves. He was thought, not 
so much to have in Jiinise 1 Lhe science 
of war. as to be—“the Cause of” war 
in others.”-In the embassy at Con¬ 

stantinople no change whatever was 
made eyit 1 ) the Seciot^ryship became va¬ 
cant, hi Mr. Sttatton’s well-earned pro*:, 
motion, and this appointment was con¬ 
ferred on Mr. Pole, m consideration of 
nientoi utt'S seivaVs peifoimed bv him in 
^snhorflinate capacity, and of thewann 
icconmund.,.lions both fiom Mr. Aibuth- 
not and the Court ot Petersburg. '11ns 
gentleman wa, in every inspect wlinlly 
unknown to lord Howick ; unless, indeed. 
Ins being the eldest son ot a very keen 
antagonist (Mr. W. Pole, now cf tlife 
ordnance office*) should be viewed as 
ground for suspecting an undue prefe¬ 
rence.-The necessity of*recalling sir 

PagtW lias never been questioned by 
any one who read the seciet conespon- 
dence published by lord MnLrave. The 
life lninisteis have always beMi ready to 
acknowledge that gentleman's professional 
merits, and if‘the more serious irrepara¬ 
ble evils "productd by 8lij pubiiew.ion i»“ 
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tf question, had 1 'ft an) room for personal 
V considerations, duly wo ijd have regarded 
me n e-cess*ry l )»s of sir A. IV s services 
“ at Vienna, as an additional giound for 
c< reyreiting that act of rashness and infa- 
* r tuation. That the conduct of his sue* 

44 cessor, Mr. A.lair, lias gii cn the highest 
“ satist.iction, both at home and- at Vienna, 

,c we venture to assert without the fear 
44 of coivradiction, even from Mr. Can- 
“ Bing; that Mr Adair must he speedi'y 
44 displaced, could never lie doubted by 
“ any one who reflected th.;t our foreign 
“ departiv nt iS now in the hands of the 
*5 An' -ntobin poetasters, Messrs. ITatn- 
“ mond, Canning, 1’ieie. &c. whose poli- 
‘"tical consistency would be impeached 
44 were they to leave in employment a 
gentleman formerly exposed to their 
“ attacks in that celebrated performance — 

“ and thus are the concerns of great cm- 

“ pires administered!-The " recall of 

“ Mr Elliot and JV3r. Meny was rendered 
“ necessary by circumstances which it is 
“ needless to specify. These regard, not 
“ so much the person-;! qualifications of the 
“ two gentlemen in question, as the pcui- 
44 -liar stale of alfiurs in the countries where 
“ they wvie resident; while the conduct 
41 of Mr. Lrskine lias given entire satisiac- 
44 lion, ami amply justified his nomination. 

4 We confidently ask Mr. Canning himself, 

“ now that he has seen a lit lie ol the ofiiee, 

“ who could he more lit for the mission 
* f to Palermo than Mr Drummond? This 
*' gentleman i) id no political connection, 

“ but a slight pc-onal acquaintance with 
lord IJowuk. He was recommended to 
44 the notice of the ministry, solely bv his 
“ known abilities in diplomacy, and Ins 
44 former residence at the court of Naples, 

44 to, which lie had been appointed by Lord 
* f Hawkesbuiyj and here, indeed, lies the. 
“ whole oflence of Mr. Drummond in 

Mr. Canning’s eyes.-As for Consul- 

44 ships, they ma le not a single change in 
“ that department. They granted the 
“ usual floating pensions to sir A. Paget, 

" Messrs. Jackson, Spencer Smith, Pier- 
* repout, and W] ntic. . '] hese gentlemen 
“ weresaltogt lb u the connectium of former 
41 minjstcis; and liie pensions which they 
* f udw received, were such, as the length 
“ of their respective services entitled them 
“ to, by the strictest precedents established 

44 in the foreign department.-It is after 

“ an administration of this kind—disgraced 
by no jobs—marked, by thf most punctual; 


“ and decisive regard to the "interests ii 
44 the serv iu sJmd Aistiugufshed by the 
“ mpst rigorous economy of the public'J 


» 1 #. 
money, that lord Howick and bis cok- 

“ leagues rctiie amidst the siuceie regret* 

“ of their countr) men ; lea’.lug, however, 

“ an example behind thefn, which, if it 
“ tpiiy fail to exire the emulation, must 
” sf least prove some check to the minc.on- 

“'duV-t. .of their successors.”-Now, 

either this is true, or ij, is false. If false, 
the Morning Chronicle, who ahmvs Sc-r. 
Francis Burdett, is a liar 5 if true, does Sir 
Francis deserve reproach tor what he lias 
said of the Red Book ?—Leaving the 
Morning Chronicle to avis-' ev this ques¬ 
tion, let us proceed to the ’rejoinder of 

the Courier of the same day.- 

“ The .late ministers conclude an article 
44 which they have published in a paper this 
“ morning by boldly asst-i ting that their nd- 
“ niMiistratum was 44 disgra, cd by no jobs.” 
“ A more dating assertion we never remem- 
“ bered to have heard. The late ministry 
“ began their career by a job, the enabling 
“ lord Grenville to hold a large s neenre 
“ with another office, theetwo being iurogi- 
“ patible in the same person. Mr. Hiefy 
“(dan said that Mr. Fox proposed,iy.‘-»vcltie 
“ on him the Duchy of Lancaster for life. 
44 Enijuines were set oti foot to Know if the 
“ Surveyorship of Woods and Forests could 
“ not be settled on lord R. Spencer for hie., 
“ The Muster Master General of I^iapdj 
“ ;v hicrative sinecure, waodnided bet -sen 
“ Mr. T. Sheridan and a relation of loid 
“ Ho.witk’s at the expcnce to the countiy if 
“ n large pension to the. then holder to in— 
“ dure him to resign. Amliish sinecure of 
“ fHJOOl. per annum was giu-n to Cavencdsh 
“ Bradsluw, without a pro 1 cnee of claim. 
“ A pension was granted to Judge Johnstone,- 
,r who has libelled lord Haidwicke ; vnlua- 
“ ble rovers,ous were granted to Mr. Ers- 
44 kine’s clerk; and we believe a reversion, 
“ or some such job, was given to Mr. 
“ Wickham.—These foes to jobs and friends 
“ to reform and economy, disabled At- 
“ kins, tire Barrack-Mas'er in the Isle of 
“ Wight, wdio had exposed enormous 
“ abuses, and who is now- starving. A pen** 
44 sion ef 12001. was granted to col. Con- 
“ greve tor throwing a few* burning,arrows 
“ into Boulogne. "Lord Howick’s brother., 
44 with four outer Gieys, have had lucrative 
“ appoinlments; one wax sent out *om> 
'• mandev <n chief to the Cape, with a salary 
‘ * of 40001. per annvam, and another salary of 
“ equal amount, as Iieufa governor, though 
“ under 'Such circumstances a lieut. gover- 
44 nor’s salary has never been more than a 
44 100 founds or two.—300 dependants 
were provided for, at A) expence of near- 
y as many thousands per annum, as au* 


*< 
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“ ditors* secretaries, and^ clerks upon the j “ Mr. Sheridan the Du<Jiy of Iflncnstef for 
“ auditing establishment* When no ap- j “ life. We have. Mr. s.’s authority, liot fai 
“ pointment was open for an impatient de- | “ ever, that he did think of it,* and intenT*" 
" pendant, the laflguam; was, “ put him | “ it for him. In the debate on tin-25th < f 
“ upon the Auditors tiTl something betutr j “ March, on Mr. Martin’s motion against 
“ can be done.”-—15 Judges were thougW • “ granting pla.es for life, Mr. Sheridan 
* '* by the late ministers insufficjr;»t'‘’'Tor “ said, in answer to Mr. Johnstone, that 

“ the administration *f justice" in Scot- “ “ with respect to the charge ot his (Mr. 
^**Jand, though in Eugland it is administer- "S’) being 1 usy in providing for himself 
“ ed by a smaller number. New judicial “ and his family, the fact was, that hishon. 

“ situarions were thetfffare to be created, j “ li ifnd, who was now unhappily no mofe 
“• and’Wiet of them was to have been supe- ! “ (Mr. Fiflc), thought that after a service, 

•“ rior in rank, dignity, and emolument.to j “ he hoped not unmeritorioijs, of 27 years 
“ any now iri existence. To this new and “ in parliament, some provision for Ufa 
“ highest office, not the present president, ; “ ought to be made for him It had hap- ’ 

“ but a new officer, was to be appointed i “ pened rather singularly, that* his hon. 

“ (the brotlicr of .1 cabinet minister * “ friend had intended, that J he office that 

■“•new surveyors of taxes wet e on the eve “ had been so much spoken of this night, 

“ of* being appointed at an enormous cx- ; *‘ the Chancelloi ship of the Duchy of Lan- 
“ pence to the public. 1 his'ineasiu^ was ‘ “ caster, should be appropriated to that pro- 
“ to liave received tjie sanction of parlia- “ vision.” Here we have Mr. S.’s positive 
“ ment-j-and to mjke that sanction more “ assertion, that Mr. Fox had intended the 


“ certain, and to demonstfate tint this ad- 
. “ c^iion of patronage and expence was in- ! 
^Vtclnued bv these lots to jobs, for the sole 
“ pi;rp'‘Mt ot better collecting the revenue,* 
“ on the 'c\e of the general election last 
autumn, future sanction of parlia- j 
“J ment w is anticipated by privately but ge- 
** jtierally announcing to the favoured candi- 
’ “ .Etpes_ that suc'li appointments wouhl be 
niadtij and tba* tlie reeomhiendation of 
“ ftlwr. constituents would *be attended to, , 
“ This tact, however, was unfortunately tie- j 
“ laved till the dissolution ot the late vigo- *1 
“ roiw '.dministration, and not hi ng remain- ' 
“ ed'but the jtHunful, yet necessary task of 
apologising, which was actually done a 
tew days before they quitted office, for 
“ tliose interests biting so neglected, and 
“ tlvtfse promises so broken. Such ere a ' 
“ few of the pi-oofs (not to mention any ' 
“ thing at present of the increase of sljevi(js*‘ 
“ depute in Scotland, Src.) of the utter de- 
“ testation uiwhich the late ministers held 

“ all jobs!!"-The Courier,* whose 

zeal for the public good is unwearied, vjas 
not. content with what he .had said *on ■ 


“ Cyancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster 
“ for life, for him. With re?pect to one of 
“ Lord Howick's brother?, the late minis- 
“ ter-T have disclosed a fact of which we 
“ were ignorant, that when Capt. Grey 
“•was removed from Sheerness to Ports-* _ 

“ mouth, he had a filace which fell vacant 
“ m the West Indies given him, a valuable 
“ sinecure, we take it tor granted, it having 

“ been held by Lord Dane.-We find 

“ too that Col. Grey having been disabled 
“ by a severe wound in Holland, has been 
“ placed on active sen ice at the Cape —— 

“ As to the reversion to Loid Er.skine’s 
“ clerk, it was admitted in the House of 
“ Commons, that not one only, but two 

“ had been granted.-The increase of the 

“ number ot Judges in Scotland, Surveyors 
“ of Excise, Auditors, ■ &:c. an increase 
“ which has entailed so immense an nddi- 
“• tional expence upon the country, is ad- 
“^duetjd by tfre late ministers as one of their • 

“ t regulations for enforcing economy ! !- 

“ Upon the sinecure to C. Bradshaw-, the 
“ pension to Judge Johnstone, who libelled 
“ Lord Hardwicke, the dismissal of Atkins, 


the 6th j and, therefore, on the 8th/after j “ who had exposed enormous abtic.es, they 
having avtpled himself of t he re st of the Sab- | “ preserve a profound silence. In our enu- 
batli, he returned to his valiiifble exposures ! “.moralion however* ot jobs, we beg the 
with renovated vigour, thus : “ The late mi» “ late ministers pardon, for forgctt’wig to in- 
“ nisters alluding to the statements vve made “ elude their appointments, a cft> or two 

** on Saturday, respecting their jobs* contra- “ before the? were dismissed from ofiv. 1 t 

“ diet some of them, and entirely pass over “ of persons to till the situations of Colhv- 

“ other*. Thus, fos instance, they -pass. “ tor of the Custom*, Surveyor of the Ciu- 

“ over the job of enabling Lord Grlnvillc “ toms. Waiters and Searchers at Buenos 

to hold a large sinecure with anoltyr of- “J(Ayres, a place* not then in out pusses- 

“ fice, the two being incompatible^ die “ sfjn !”-fcow, ‘leader, sensible ■ and 

“ same person, and‘contradict our state- impartial reader, this is the ^itfture, w hich 
“ ment that Mr. Fox proposed* to settle on the faction* themselves draw of the co‘:Jdcf 
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pf. each 'other. I stall not ask you how, un- 
der a system like this, it is possible that our 
concerns vfcoth foreign nations should he pro- 
• perly managed ; 1 will not ask you, whether 
you, as a farmer, or a merchant, or a gentle¬ 
man, would entrust your^atiairs to such 
hands; but, 1 will ask you, whether, if what 
these writers say be true, they are not the 
most base of mankind to rail at the simihes, 
and the assertions of Sir Fi.mcis Burdett ? 
Here we have their own account <of the con- 
dqft of the two tactions Tfie two factious, 
through thischannel, tell the woiklwhat they 
'have hone, Jt is in ihcir own mouths that 
we find the accn-ations against themselves. 
Sir Francis Bi rdett says (it them only what 
they s.iy of each other ; precisely that, and 
not a word mme ; and yet,‘they accuse him 
•f seditious tungra^e, and call upon the par¬ 
liament to expel 'run ! They have been 'feel¬ 
ing the public pulse in this way for some 
weeks past; bur, the public pulse beats to 
no sut htime. The public, even the'’very- 
blindest of the pf.blic, now see;, and, thaf 
th( y do see, thanks to these mutual expo¬ 
sures. 

* Sir Henry Mildmay. -1( was easy ,fo 

'foresee, that the bilturness of party spirit, 
produced by the dissolution of parliament, 
would break out in exposures ; not merely 
in the way of paragraphs, but in something 
more authentic; and tins was, as the reader 
will, probably, lecollect, one of the advanta¬ 
ges which 1 hoped fortiom that yeiy useful 

measure.-Tvlr. lVrry, with the vindictive 

zeal of an ousted place man, has got hold al¬ 
ready of the hVuKTit lti.roRT of the Com¬ 
missioners ot Military Inquiry, and has, 
therefrom, taken, and published, in the 
Morning Chronicle of the yth instant, the 
following curious and most interesting ac¬ 
count ot a bargain made by put and his peo¬ 
ple with Sir Hemy Mildmay*. now one of 

the members lor Hampshue.-Wfe wr?f, 

agreeably to our usual custom, first insert 
the article, and then make cm remaiksupon 
it. i say ur, for, upon ociasions like this, 
1 cannot help pinewr.g, that I leel and 
think in common u ith all those who are 
taxed to provide the sums winch aie thus ex¬ 
pended -“ Sir Henry Mildmay some 

years ago succeeded, in rigid of lus wife, 
" tea considerable Estate in the neighbom- 
" hood of Chrtlm f rd. Upon this property 
“ there is a ninnsioy-hoii^e (Moulsham- 
“ hall), with gardens and pie,asuie-grounds ; 
“ and Sir H. was obliged by the will of the 
“ last qwnet, from w hom he received iy-to 
■ reside there, 3 months in every year; a 
jesiiictiorf always unpleasant whenki pro- 
V prietor has other pieces of residence, and 


“ rendered peculiarly so in this case from 
“ circumstance* which it is needless to par- 
“ ticularize, both touching the situation of 
“ ^Moulsham-hall and Sir H. M'siamily ar- 
rangements. With this condition, never- 
‘ ■ tbeless, he was forced to comply, however 
“ inconvenient or disagreeable; and was, 
“ of course, prevented from letting the 
“ house and grounds, although during the 
“ rest of the year'he had no occariou for 

“ them. - The land in the neighbourhood 

“ of these grounds is let upon leaife to dif- 
“ ferent farmers, and in Aug. 1803, a part 
' “ of it was wanted by government for the 
“ erection of military works. Sir H. M. 
“ and his tenants immediately consented to 
“ give up the space required for the public 
“ set vice, amounting to about 30 acres, sti- 
“ pukting, hewever, that a jury should, at 
“ a convenient season, be summoned to 
“ award them a compensation, according to 
“ the provisions of the Defence Act. In 
“ consequence of this permission on their 
“ part, the works were erected without lios*' 

“ of time.-The residence at Moijl|j.'r>m- 

“ hall now became serious!}' (^agreeable. 
“ There were batteries a quaijjir of a mile 
“ from the house, and two barracks at the 
“ distance of half a mile, and an entrenched 
“ camp occupied part of the Park. Sir H. 

“ M. therefore, conceived that 
“ tamed .sufficient grounds for an act.of psr- 
“ liament to relieve him from the obligation 
„ “ of residing there. He applied to parlia- 
“ meat ^ accordingly, and in spring, J 804, 
“ an act was passed to this effect, the wjiole 
“ expences of which were paid by. .thb 

“ Treasury.-A few weeks after this, 

“ happy liberation (I5i.li May, 1804), Sir 
“ II. made an offer of his house to-, .the 
“ Quarter-Master-General, < as a fit resi- 
donee for the military staff of,the district. 
“ The rent which he demanded was JL 400 
“ a year, government to pay all taxes, and 
“ leave • tiie premises in goocT'repair ; for 
“ I|c observed, they were then “ in perfect 
“ tepnir.” Before this proposal could be 
“ accfded to, a survey vvas directed to be 
“ made by aji architect, who reported‘that 
“ dU'250 v. oulel Ta necessary immediately to 
“ put the house and stables in repair, and 
,l T 50 a year to keep them up- This be- 
ing communicated to Sir H. he offered m 
“ give up the first half yeai’s rent (#£.200) 

“ tni condition that the necessary repair# 
“ should be made 41 the public expencr, 
“ To this proposal the War Otlice agreed, 
“ anoVempowered Gen. De Lancey, Bar- 
“ rack Master Genera^ to conclude thebar- 
“ gain. From some circumstances, not ex- 
olaii&il, it was delayed, and Gen. De Lan- 
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cey was* removed befpre he* had entered 

“ into the lease with Sir if. Mildmay. - 

“ In the mean time, and while the house 
“ and plcastire-grdufids remained in Sir H’s 
“ occupation, but after h£ had been relieved 
“ by an act of parliament at the public evw 
“ pence, from the obligation of residing' 

“ there, a jury was $u*umoned fofix the 
% VnnpensaLion to him and his tenants for 
“ the land occupied by the military works 
“ They 'Vctumed a vef^ict, 18th of Aug. 

“ 18t)4^\«frarding the sum of 13001. for the 

first year, winch was then nearly expired, 

“ and dOO 1. for every subsequent year, du- 
*< ring which the land might be so occupied, 

“ or at that rare.-As Government were 


\ 




Vf 


It 



to testore the ground to its original state, 
before giving it up to the proprietor, it 
n»y naturally he asked, why so lafge a 
rent as ()00l. a year should *be givtfn lor 
30 acres of land, besides a round sum or 
bonns^if 700 1. af first ? The Jury did not 
specify how their estimate had been made, 
n^ir in w\at wajithey meant their rorri- 
** pbn.sation to be applied* iiut Sir H. M. 
n u;,. ,* X aniination before the commission-, 
" ers, state?*,, that he understood the Jury to 
V have giveif'JiOOl. per annum for the ocru- 
r\ pat 1 on of the land, and 4<X) 1 pcrann. to 
▼ ^provide him %ith another place of rcsi- 
jce.” He accordingly has always paid 
Ins tenants 20# 1. a year,* and taken to 
‘''“IHsuselt the remaining jmrt of .the tent, 
“ besides, as we conceive jinn to mean, 
,c the extra 7°0!. But leaving that sum out, 
** ofythe questimj.Sjr H. M. has received, 
“ w/d contmue^fto receive, 4(X)1. a year, 
because barracks and battei ies were 
erected in his neighbourhood ; and an 
“ act of parliament has been passed, at 
" tde public expence, to relieve him from 
“ the necessity of residing near those 
*“ barracks.and batteries. We do 11 'ot sto[> 
“ to ask, if being relieved from tins most 
“ disagreeable restriction was no com- 
“ .pensation of itself, for the temporary in- 
“ convenience of the military works-4-we 
will not put it to Sir H. . whethef he 
" would not gladly have left Moulshaai Hall 
<• rfiitenjnted, while the works remained in 
” its neighbourhood, in*'ofder to relieve 
!' himself from the condition of residing 
•* there a quarter of every future year—wifh 
this point we do not at present trouble? 
“ ourselves; hut we repeat, that being at 
“ oneg allowed to.leave Moulsham Tfall, 

“ and paid, most liberally paid, for*the al- 
ledged nuisance brought into its Hpinity, 
" he had no right to expect any thi® rpore., 
” He had gained «nough by the^military 
* WiKks m his ueighbouiltood.-This, 
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“ however, does not seem either to hav« 

“ been his own opinion. A: that of theTrea- 
“ sury, or of H. R\ H. the Commander-iri *^ 3 
“ Clfef. The lease of the bouse* and gar-- 
“ dens had not been concluded when Gen. 

“ dc f/ancey left the barrack department; 

“ and his successor, Gen Hewett, before 
“ executing it, found himself obliged by the 
“ instructions under which he was acting, 

“ to obtain special orders from theTrea- 
“ sury. r J’he delay in concluding the ban* 

“ gain, had induced him to suspect that a 

V change of opinion might have taken place 
“ respecting its probable bdhefits" 4o the 
“ public. Upon examining the circutn-- 
“ stances of the case, he considered this the 
“ more likely, for*he found that, besides th« 

“ expence of immediate repafrs, Moulshain 
“ Hall wouldcosrthepubhcfH3l. a year,aud 
“ would, after all, be at* extremely incom- 
“ modious residence for any officer. All 
“ this he vtfry properly submitted to the 
“ consideration of the Commander-in-Chief 

in* a letter dated Nov. 27 ., 1802; and 
“ about twf> months a(tcr*he received an an- 
" swot, ordering him to put. the premises in 
“ a state of repair, and to rgport, as soon as 
“.they should be ready for the reception of 
“ officers. In tliis •answer the following • 

“ reason is given tor concluding the bargain 
“ with Sir II. M. " 1 am further" (says 
“ Gen. Brownrigg) “ commanded to ob- 
“ serve, as you remark upon the expence of 
“ these premises being disproportioned to 
‘ c the public utilitv which may be derived 
“ from them, that the agreement entered ' 
“ into by the late Barrack-master General 
“ was sanctioned on account of its being ne- 
“ C'issary to lure these premises, and in 
“ doing so To remunerate {Jir H. M., whose 
“ residence had been destroyed by the field 
“ w orks which had been constructed in the 

V immedia’e vicinity of the house.” This 
,f letter is dated 23dJitn. 1803, above 5 
^mdliths after the jury had awarded to Sir * 

11. M. 400). a year, and 1100 1. the first 
“ year, ns a remuneration for tliedamage 
“ done to his residence by the field works 
“ construcied in its vicinity ; or, as the ver- 
“ diet states, “ to provide, himself w ith ano- 
“ ther place of residence."-The lease, ' 

th«reforq|must be completed without de- 
“ lay. But for this put pose tly. j authority 
“ of the Twasury \v!Tti also required—so 
“ many checks does onr constitution provide 
“ to eontroul the qxpendilure of the publie 
“ money! Gen. Hewett accordingly laid 
y the above letter from the Commander in* 

*• -(SHiief heffire th» 'i’reasury, inclosing an 
,f 'estimate of "the exfence^v 17. rent to Sir • 
“ H.’M. -lOOl ; yearly repairs*, 501.; taxes, 
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“ 1-^3 I.-; barrack office to take care of the the 5 monPhss residence / but* we do not 
house, 5()1. mak'mg in the whole 0'43l. “ mean to quarrel about this poiut, admit-' 

JJ Jut lire annual expeure, besides 2301. “ ting that he should have received as much 

“ which Gen. Hewett informed their ord “ as if he had always li^od there, or always 
“ ships had already been expended in th; “ been allowed, by-circumstances, to let his 

,r first repairs. Mr. Sturges bourne irntne- **|honse ; we maintain, that after receiving 

,f diately answered the letter, by authorising V Sip ample remuneration, both in money 
“ the geueral to complete the lyase, and to “ aiKt~h*4lie act of narlument, on account 
“ lay tmi the sum of 643 1. on immediate “ of the works in the rtcighbourhood, lie r®- 
“ repairs, according to the estimate. To “ ceived, on the very same account, as high* 

“ be sure this was needless, for the sum re- “ a rent for his premises as he could have let 

“ paired was only 2.301. according ta the “ them for, had nb such works bf^erect- 

“ estimate, and that sum had already been “ ed— (Sea Surveyor’s Report, 24th May,, 

4 axpo^ed; Jnrt Mr. S. Bof.rtm bad never “ V804y. We maintain that .this is selling 

“ taken the trouble lo understand Gen. “ the same thing twice o\er, and that the 

“ Hewett s letter, or to read the estimate ; “ parties to this tiansactiou, viz. the present 

“ far less did he throw the smallest obstacle ministers, authorised, and their favourite, 

“ in the way .of Sir H. M’s. bargain, al- “ Sir’ll. Mildmay, obtained, what by the . 

“ though he saw from Gen. Brownrigghs “ very mildest construction, must be reck on- 
“ letter, inclosed in Gen.Hewett’s, that this “ ed $ job —This statement is faithfully 
“ bat gain was intended as a compensation “ abridged or copied from the 4th Report, 

“ for the vicinity of the'works, and knew “ p. 164 to 167 /and five documents. In- 
“ that .the hon. baronet had already received “ deed the wnolt; Report, well deseh-es the 
“ a compensation for it—so efficient art*the “ attention of the public; for if discloses 
“ many theck*provided for the conttoul of “ such profusion »in those who direct, bids'"'' 

“ public expenditure!- The lease, was " ' * ' ’ ' * rm 

“ accordingly completed at last; and the 
“ opinion of Gen. Hewett has been amply 
corroborated respecting its inutility to tlfe 
1 ‘ public, or to any bofty but Sir H Mild* 

“ may. The only advantages derived by 
“ the service, in return for a yearly expeuce 
“ of 643 1. beside the first repairs, i->, that 
" Gen. Campbell and his aid-de-caiup re- 
“ sided there near 7 months in 1S0.5; that 
“ Gen. Murray and his aid-de-camp resided 
“ there above 3 months in 1800',- and that 
“ the sum of 4 1. was received, as two 
“ months’rent for the pasture ground near 
“ the house; the gardener having the use 
“ of the garden ground for keeping the 
“ whole in order.-*—It is perfectly mani- 
“ fast, then, that the public has been pay- 
“ ing, and still continues to pay, 613 l. a' 

, “ year for almost nothing; and ‘that of thi^r 
“ sum, Sir Henry Paullet St. John Mild-* 

“ may has been receiving, and continues to 
“ receive, 4001. a year, for something 
f( which he had sold to the public by ano- 
“ ther bargain. The jury gave him 4001. a 
“ year because the military works were too 
“ near his house, aftef makinerfull com-** 

“ pensation to his tenants. Tn| Treasury 
" paid for a* bill to fjpa him for ever from 
“ the incumbrance of a forced residence 
“ there. All this is not enough, the Bar- 
rack Office gives him* another 4pol. per 
“ ann. because, again, the military works 

u were too near his Jaoam^ -Strirtkl 

“ speaking, his* first compensation dtaflA 
' V fc#v© been ^dmated with a reference to 


*' check the public expenditure, as Mffcily can 
” be paralleled under any other government." 
Bravo! Encore ! Out with it, Mr. Perry V 
But, then, with what justiue is it, that yoi$ 
stigmatize, as Jacobins and Levellers, all 
those who wish,to cu ‘ off'lhe sotnee 

jobs ?-Praisedj again say I; praised wjjb*" 

out ceasing^bc our gracious king for dissolving 
the parliament * Had not the king been gra¬ 
ciously pleased to “ recur to the sense of his 
people,” 'not a word shod! I. we ever Vave 
heard of this most curious transaction. G/h/- 
what goodwill, intheend, atise fromthat’dis- 

solution !-As to the particular exposure/ 

now before us, I must first observe, that I 
have not yet seen the Fourth ,Report; that, 
therefore, 1 cannot tell whether the state- . 
11 ‘ent, above quoted from the Morning 
Chronicle, be true, or false; that 1 do not 
publish it as containing admitted truths; 
and.dbat all the remarks I am about to make 
upoifthe. transaction will be inapplicable,jn 
every respect, if the statement should prove 
to be f2lse.—--The statement speaks fotiiit¬ 
self. If true,' it-dnes not appear capable of 
being done aw#y by any sort of explanation. 

, It must either be .flatly .contradicted, or it' 
ijnust be acknowledged to contain thex hi story 
of a job rfot surpassed by that which Swift, 
imputed to Lord Peterborough’s steward, 
who pulled down a housft, sold the mafqrials, 
and charged his Lordship witli t repairs. 
Here iflxin this instance, t 

equal, lb® 
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have, been » well Contrived and Vo well ecc'- 
ecuted; and'the train seenfe to have been 
la : d at such- a distance, that one is struck 
with admiration of»tj»e skill and patience of 




.avail, had it not happened, as it did nm'| 
fortunately, that his ro^d highness, our 
consummate and virtuous Commander in 
CtiieT, pitched upon the precise spot in ques¬ 
tion t wbewJbn to'estabii.ih* a military post; 
the precise-;pot where Sir Ylenry Mildmay 
h^d an estate encumbgred with an obliga¬ 
tion of residence, from which obligation 
the. establishment of the post, with the help 
of ap act of parliament, would, and did in 
■ the end, for ever release him, and, vjiat 
was of peculiar advantage, scone hint a com- 
pen'otign for t'ke annoyance which the Jhst 
would give to kis residence, after*he had k een 
for ever released from such residence! To 
persons not acquainted with the military 
science, as practised in this oountry, or, at 
least, but .superficially skilled therein, the 
ciioiCif of this spot for a mili&ry post would 
appear still more surprizing; but, our pe- 
• nctratiiig Commander-in-Chtef, who, with 
such admirahlcskill, saved his army, or great 
par| of it, and even himself, at Dunkirk and 
thy Hdder, saw,»in a moment, that this 
-*pot’\vas of vast importance in a plan of 
natjoMTfiflence, anjJ That the spot belonged 
ttoair- Jdenry Mildmay was, of course, a cir¬ 
cumstance that weighed nothing at all with 
the royal Commander, who was anxious 
about nothing but defending the country 
against/hose rasgrff, the French, wlio, if 
they Jmce got to London, might, as he 
doubtless peiceived, seize hold of the reigns 
of government, and day the people under 
heavy, contributions, in order to satisfy the 
wants, or demands, of their rapacious and 
profligate leaders. His royal highness, 

’ doubtless, thought of this ; and knowing as* 
well as most men what, fellows the Fienoh 
are for pushing on, he appears to have re¬ 
solved upon stopping them at MoulshaiiL 
whither he supposed, I dare say,.they wou jl 
. not, ’ if once landed, fail to direct tfceir 
march.* But, though the spot was, we must 
f conclude, tfle most fit that could be found 
for a military post; yet, the section of it 
must, as was before observed, be regarded 
as, a fortunate circumstance for Sir Jdgnry 
Mildmay.—-—Proceeding, agreeably to what 
is above premised, ujjpn the supposition? 
and upon the mere supposition, that* the 
•Fourth Report is correct as to facts, and that 
tT^B^prpiog Chronicle has, in this insfcmcp, 
iyea , a faithful, abridgment of the’ Re- 
‘ : leave to remittd the read¬ 


er, that there is a law against contractors. 
s'tling in the House, of Commons, though^ 
limn contractors and’itoni-contrattors do sit* 
ihc-rp. Naval and Military contractors are 


the several parties concerned. Nor would. I meant, I suppose. But, in the case before 
all this skill and patience have been of anyVJ us. is not Sir Henry Mildmay a contractor f 

What is he else ? #Good God, how has this 
system cf posts and barracks and numerous 
a; mVs and endless iimding changed the 
constitution ! And, how is it possible for. 
that constitution to be restored to its purity/ 
while (he senvants of the king have from 6 o 
te» 70 millions a ^ear passing throu ejLlh e'tf • 
hands, and while they are, of course, thfe pa¬ 
trons, the employers, or the customers of, 
one half of the population of the kihgdom ? 
•In the instance belifre us we have a proof*of 
the fallacy of the doctrine, that all the sums 
not included in thfe civil list are expended 
upon real sen ices. We here see, that there 
ai e other ways of bestowing, the public mo¬ 
ney besides those of the place and pension 
list. We here see, that the public money, 
may b? received by those who wear the garb, 
and even speak the languflge of indepen¬ 
dence. *At a dinner, given by Sir Henry, 
Mildmay and Mr. Chute, at Portsmouth, 
on the 2gth of last month ; a dinner given 
evidently for the purpose of flattering the 
Bock-men , v, ho, at the former election Vo¬ 
ted against them, and who would vote 
against them to morrow, if a change of mi¬ 
nistry accompanied with another dissolution, 
were to take .place; 3t this dinner, where, 
•a doggerel song was sung of which the fol¬ 
lowing was a stanza,— 

“ Sir Henry and Chute, then have join’d your good 
cause, 

“ They will ever support your Religion and laws ; 

“ No Popish z/K'iUters your peace can disturb, 

“ While such Britons step forward for King George 
the Third 

• 

* at this dinner, in the procession to which 
Lady Mildmay, her daughter, and Mrs. 
Chime, fnodestly took a part, unenvied by 
any human being; at this dinner, the 
scenes of which united the excess of vanity 
and of meanness; at this dinner. Sir 
Henry Mildmay made a speech, which, 
33 reported in the .Hamfshiek Tele¬ 
graph news paper of the. 1st infant, con¬ 
tained the following passage, which the 
reader will find most apphcable to the subject' 
'before u«. "•"Mr. HerblVt had coupled his 

“ and his colleague’s name with the word 
“ peculation —Why he had done so, he 
“ could not conceive. Mr. Chute had re- 
“ presented the county .for 16 years, arid. 
“ had'never a&ed fo t a place or pension or' 
“favour frotn governmtnt foP himself, his 
“ family, or any of his.friends. He (Sic 
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* H. JVTildmay) l^td represented the city of Mildmay here, abodes, too£ place under the 

X Winchester for 12 years, and he would administration of Pitt. It was proved to the 

“ solemnly declare the same on his own part, House of Commons, of which Sir H. Mi}3- 

" ai he had for Mr. Chute. His family may was a member, that Pitt lent 40,000 

“ had formerly had the honour of repre- ipnnds of the public money to two members 

“ senting the county, and had never received fo t parliament, withont interest, without any 
“ a single guinea out of the public purse, authority.for so doing, and without letting * 

“ (Great applauses. ) He was. not disposed, even his colleagues“ir office know any thing 

tr now the election was over, to carry on the of the matter, of which no record, or minute, 

“ war; but if the lion. gent, had looked to was made; it was proved, besides, that this 

** his own family, he might not be so ready money was so lent'to enable those'members 

with the word peculation. The la'e ad- of parliament, who were also lcferTcontrac- 

* f nlmWraticftt had claimed great praise for tors, to make good an instalment upon a loan, 

,f instituting the Committee of Enquiry for which instalment they received a bonus 

•* into the finance : he thought they de- from the public ; and that, thus, the public 

“ served praise for that, and he was not . weie made to pay interest and a bonus for 

“ disposed to withhold it where due ; he, the loan and the advance of its own money. 

“ however, would say the.present ministers This Sir H. Mildmay well knew: and yet 

"would revive that committee, not indeed had be the face to say, that whoever tiod in 
“ constituted as before, when 16‘ persons the footsteps of Pitt should, have his sup- 
“ notoriously connected with government port, lliose footsteps ,.yvhich had been in- 
“ made part of it, (he and Mr. S. Bourne variably marked by some fresh attack either 
“ being the only persons in opposition upon the property, or fhe personal liberty, 

** belonging to i)) but composed of county of the people ! „ But, if the history cf the. 
“ members, of independent persons; and Moulsham contract, as given by the Morning 

fI should his colleague and himself be of Chronicle, be true, our astonishment at this 

the number (which was probable) he eulogium upon Pitt .naturally ceases; and 
“ pledged himself lor both, they wolild we can now account for what seemed, be- 
" examine into the waste of the public foie, so unaccountable, jind what I have 
“ money, from those who put 30,OCX) dwelt upon so many times; namely, ,tfe 
* f per annum into their pocket for doing subservience of Sir H. Mildmnv ta -Mr.*•" 
fe nothing, down to the lowest and vilest Canning, Old George Rose, Mr. Sturpe-i^ 
“ peculator. One word more he would Bourne, 'and the rest of that set, by-^Koin * 

“ add He revered the glorious memory Pitt was continually surrounded.-We 

“ of Mr. Pitt; those who hod in his foot- have, in this speech, a hint thrown out as to 

“ steps should have his support, whoever the manner in which thoXi nance Corlnniltee 

,c they might be. Amidst all the glorious is to be new moddeled. “it is not to IdNcotn- 

“ things that great man did, he never gave “ pis d as it was before," Sir H. Mdtlmay 

the public cause to laments one act, but tells us. It is to be composed “ of courtly 

f f that of sacrificing to his country’s cause members, of independent persons." Yes, Sir, 

“ his most Valuable life. (Loud and re- persons as independent as yourself,- no 

peated applause.”)-The conclusion of doubt ; but, Sir, unless It be composed 

this speech clearly proves, that Sir H. Mild- exactly as it was 1 before, as *far as that fs , 

may looked with the utmost contempt uy*n possible, be you assured, that the public will 
those to whom he was speaking, or that he be at ;io loss to discover the motive for the 
regarded them all as peculators either in will alteration. A rigid inquiry is expected,-and 
or in deed, or that he was, upon this particu- w^o i$ so able to prosecute such an inquiry 

Jar occasion at least, blessed with assurance as e those persons who have lately been iti.of- 

such as few men can boast of; for when one fire,” and have, of course, obtained a Ijnow- " 

considers the eondufct of Pitt, when one ledge of (hearts by which accounts have been 

views the effects of that conduct, when one disfigured and the public cheated ? These 

reflects ypon the millions and hundreds of care the very men that ought to be upon 
millions that he sqcandered a 'v*vy lV when one v such a committee:" and, I defy you, 
compares the situation of the 1 country at the or any one else, to point out a single injury 
nut-set and at the end ot his predominance, or inconvenience that could arise to the 
Vo what, but to one’of-the aforementioned •public from the committee being so compo- 
paqses, can be attributed this eulogium ? sed. ' The committee are not judges, or 
That very 30,000 pounds a^ear, givjjn to a juro)\; they are merely inquirers, exami-^- 
loan for dmn^nothing,of wjiich SirH.Mild-' ners. qf evidence, and framers of changes, 
may here complains, was given to thai man by It will rest for the House Commons to 
flit. All the peculations, to which SirH. judge; find* I can' see no reason its r any 
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one, except a peculator, to wish that those we observe him very studiously .declaring, 
examiners should not be active and rigid, that neither he nor his collcague.bas «ver*r ; -> 
I hope, that you ha.vy spoken without uu- received either place or pension from any 
thority in this instance; I .hope the minis- minister, and that they have not asked fet¬ 
ters will not attempt to stifle the inquiry by", place or pension for any of their relation* 
,n«w-moddeling the committee; I hope they i So far so good, because this is a confessioa- 
see the necessity of bringing peculators to clearly implied, that not to obtain places or 
justice, of squeezing tlfe robbers and resto- pensions, for themselves or their relations, 
ring the stolen goods to the public; I hope, is meritorious in members of parliament* 
that they .will seek in ttys way to secure and that to obtain them is the contrary. I 
their pow«r,.and not in tile way of new will noi stop.here to ask Sir Henry Mild-' 
bybes taken from the labour of the people; may wlat answer he would have made, if . 
but, if I am disappointed in this, I strait amongA^Il the Pdhsdown freehuideysfffere 
not be disappointed in anticipating their spee- had beenVme to ask him how he came to 
dy overthrow and their everlasting infamy, give his support and to load with hi» praise* 

• The nation'* eyes are open. It is waiting with members of parliament who have obtained 

ne common degree of anxiety for the draw- and enjoyed places and pensions in abun- 
ingup.ot the curtain. Scene the first* of dance; but I will come to the fact, as re¬ 
act the first is the re-appointment of,the lating to the conduct of himself and his col- 
finance Committee; and upon the manner league, and I would beg to know what dif- 
in which that is perf»Tmed it will depend ference there is-in receiving what he receives 
whether the piece shtyl be sav^d, or damned, if the above history be true, and in receiving 
The opposition are coming back with for- the-annunt annually of a place ijr a pension? 
nndabte, though decreased slumbers; and, In both cases the money dimes out of the’ 

in spite of the jeering at “ all the talents,” .public purse) of which he is one of the 

• they are, in^fromt of talent, beyond all “ guardians." In both cases the money 
comparison superior to-their rivals. They comes-tor no adequate service rendered. In- 
did, indeed, shamefully and most foolishly both cases he himself, ps a member of par- 
neglect their duty* when in office, by fa- Lament, votes a sum of the public money 
gae fofing a nd screening the peculators who into his own pocket. Where, then, is the 
hajTTffufffld under bit; but, tijoy are none diflinence? Why,, it is simply this, that 
•01 -Vhemjaeculators themselve^, and,, which ! the man who takes a place ora pension acts 
is full as important, tiiere are few of the ! a part less sneaking than he who accepts of 
sturdiest amongst them wild have any .the public money in the way attributed to 
friends amongst the peculators. They are_ in- *Sir H. Mildmay by the Morning Chronicle. 

deed, /tripped ^J>fheir offices, and Bf the -As to Mr. Chute, he, too, has obtained 

influence which those offices give; but, neither place nor pension ; but, did not Sir 

t 'aev have l-een in those offices, they have been H. Mildmay go a little too far in asserting, 
beRind the curtain, they understand the raa- that Mr. Chute had never Ssked a favour 
chinery, the pegs and wires are familiar to of any fora relation? Has not Mr. Chute 
them; and, though the people arc justly a brother named Thomas Chute ? Thisbro- 

‘ angry with them for not making the expo- , ther has been, to use the House slang, “a 
bure while they were .111 office, that anger* gallant officer" in the aimy ; and he is now 
as is very natural, will wear away it the a \rn<riend clergyman." As he has, of 
exposure be now made, and particularly if rdhrse, solemnly declared, at his ordination, 
the making of it be opposed by the mmisuw. that he believed himself called to the ministry 
So that«jhe only way in which the |nesi|it by >he Holy Ghost, it will not be expected 

I ministers can retain their power, without lrom hie, that I should put any question* 

J openly declaring against the people and re- about the cause of his laying by the word 
lying 1 tpon # meif force, is, to prevent an ex- and taking up the wijrd; but, J may, and 
po.sure being made by the opposition by 1 dt>, put this question to Mr. Chute: did 
making that exposurc,themselves. No upo-* yon, Sir, ne\e r ask_j f a minister or of a 
logics, no*b!nifHiiig, no tricks of new com- .ministers mttysirappe^any jmmitr for this’ 
imssioners and new boards, will nW do. brother 5 With winch question I shall con- 
A full and honest exposure must take pitted, tent myself. for the present, and until I have 
with the*free consent) .and even with the* leisure to write a letter to the freeholders of 

• aid, of the ministers themselves, or the day Hampshire upon, these matters.-And 

of their political perdition is at no gret^dis- . .now, .Sir Henry Mildmay, jf the history 

tance.-lit returning to the part*ot- Sir j given* by the Meriting tfhrontylc be true: I 

Henry Mildmay's speech, mora immediate- hope it fe not true; but, if it be*true, whjt. 
ly connected with the Moulsham •cdntrqcV 1 c0 M have tempted ypu to accept of the 
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public ingncj/’ upon such, terms, while, you, 
iti coratfloh"with ibe vest of the parliament, 

t-t> .• !' »4*«, ! . .. A ’ t r . ' 1 1. . _•’ 
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and to lay'yourself. op4i to temptation? 
Jphnson was, unhappily ,'lfimself a pension¬ 
er, or,sn his “ Vanity os' Homan Wish- 


were callibg upon the people to make sacri¬ 
fices for*the defence of ' their country ? Pos¬ 
sessed, as you are, of large estates; having* 
'so deep an interest in the defence of the 
country, did it never occsr to you to offer to 
give to that country, furpurpo-.es of defence, 
the use of a house that yon valued not, and of 
a,bit Off ground which, to you, was hardly 
worthy of a moment's care ? you will say, 
that you were not called up unto givV, any 
c vg 0 664 h an others were. JVell; but^whtn 
your country stood in need of your bpUse and 
14ud (for we, must suppose that to have been 
the case)*, was it foryowto make such a bargain 
with her ? Where could'De the temptation ?' 
Want may, though the law hears it not, 
make an excuse in some cases; but, want ot 
no sort, have yon to, plead. The sum, though 
enormous as compared*with the considera¬ 
tion .received by the country, is nothing 
when compared with what you have expend¬ 
ed, anti continue to expend m wine and 
haunches for gortnandizing electors of dif¬ 
ferent hues, aud upon fkllers and cards for 
their decked-out daughters and their vain 
‘and stupid wives. And for what is all this 
expenditure? For tile inglorious triumph 
which you have just been so itigloriously 


celebrating ? 


For the honour of being huz¬ 


zaed by wretches, who/ but four or five 
months ago, treated you with scorn, when 
you were, in profession atleast, making a stand 
for the independance of the county? for the 
hpnour of obtaining the votes of men, whom, 
in the House of Commons, you had repre¬ 
sented as being' at the nod of the minister of 
the day ? , Are these objects worthy of being 
bought ? Are these objects whereon to 
waste a fortune ?■ When you read this, if 
yoa are alone and take time to reflect, you 
will answer, “ No.” I know well what 
your feelings must have beerf, alter, awl 
even during, the late triumphal dinners*^: 
Portsmouth and Gosport; and. you will 
readily believe, that I do not envy you those 
feelings. All you ntchieve, at the very best., 
isbutjtlie privilege of being a minister’s parti- 
znn. ‘Not a tongue .will pronounce your 
name as connected with any important mea¬ 
sure or event, I impute to yon no designs 
hostile t& your cpK.ifiy-y -ijut* it is for 
you to ask yourself, whether''any man 
will ever ascribe to you any designs or 
wishes for her good And, Sir a is it the 
huzzas of the servile and selfish swarm in the 
neighbourhood of tlic Dock Yards ; is it the 
dearly purchased toasts*of the more sen ile 
and more sijti*.h cretv of \tyinch#stqr; are 
kW.c objects lo* which to disquiet yourself, 

JT / ‘ « C 


Efi,” he surely wouWbave drawn the pic- 
I Jture of one of those hundreds "whose pursuit 
Ln-esembled. yours. But, in accepting of the 
~ support of “ nn popery," there is something* 
worse than vanity,. What must you have 
thought of vour audience; what of you#e]f, 
at the end of one of ihose scenes^ when you 
had been, by impMt’ation at least, Vepresent¬ 
ing the late ministers as having atWInpted to 
jorcc the king to v’ Jatc his oath ° You 
well knew that this was not tine; and, again 
I a«k you, what were your reflections at the 
close of the scene r Were not the huzzas 
deanly purchased with those reflections ? 
And, then, turning to the wasteful expence, 
did'you not start a. the imaginary sound of 
the tfxe at tlifc stem of your oAks J When a 
great public purpo3$ is to be answered; 
when the choice lies between cguntiy and 
self, then, hidfed, ease; fortune, and even 
life, are to be set at nought; but, th^t the 
lease of these‘should be hazarded for tri¬ 
umphs such as you have obtained is contrary' 
to every principle whereby men of sen re 

regulate the conduct of their lives.-These 

remarks. Sir, have proceeded from no ill-W ,11 
towards you. I hope tffe account, wljifh 
has called them forth* will move to be -m V-* 
founded ; anti, I shall, at any rate, be reiWtf 
to insert whatever you or anyot youcirieiids 
mav think proper to publish byway of con¬ 
tradiction. 

Continental War.-; —It appeals to be 
likely, that a peace will sob*, take place be¬ 
tween Napoleon and the Emperor of .Russia 
and the King of Prussia. They will, in ivy 
opinion, make peace uf>on hard terms; and 
rhe peace, I think he will propose, will be 
this : that Poland shall be Independent un- 
* dor a Buonaparte; that the King of Prussia, 
with some parings off towards Bavaria and 
Holland, shall be re-placed upon his throne; 
that Russia and Prussia shall, to a certain ex- 
teik, shut their ports against England’; and 
that they shalijoin in a war against .»tir ma-> 
ritim* rights. That they will agree to such 
terms I do not say; but, this I dq say,* that 
wise English ministers would be prepared for 
(lie worst. t)f what sort their preparations 
ought to be I will speakfin my next; but, in 
j* the meajr while I qannot help saving, that 
the expedition, now getting in readiness, ap¬ 
pears to 4 me to be byfas the maddest jneasure 
that I have yet heard of, except as far as the 
Hanoverian troops are concerned. 

Catholic Kill.— —A correspondent, 
whose letter will be fosnd in the next page, 
begins liis observations upon the effects at 
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this bill by fongratllating me upon hiving considerable tnerit'from the pt&lijpmiuh i»C 
thrown aside the discussion relative to the all important papers, domestic aV d fcretgn j 4 
Learned Languages. He will tlnd -that I aid it is lamented by all your friends mat fhetfe 
have not. In this Mmber 1 have inserted hhioijcal recoids hate lately disappeared 
all the letters whuh icmain* upon that sub-s from yonr pages to make loom for adisdtls- 
jeot, except one or two which contained no- won on the Learned Languages, not at all 
thing but mc-ie repot i'ions of what had been connected with thiS pui poses of a Political 
advanced in former letteft. I shall now.' Register.— Hut as you stem to hate bccom’e 


wbeixl have read all over, give my reasons in 
support of # my propositions; and when I 
Lave so done, my correspondent will hod, 
that the siihjitt, which I did enter upon ly 
accident, is much Riorc.’r4*«a political than oij 

a literary nature.-His objection to the 

Catholic Bill, upon the score of discipline in 
^tho army nn<l nary, might he very solid with¬ 
out at all affecting my position, that it would 
not have been dangerous to the chuuji 
though 4 cannot help thinking, that he has 
recourse to a very fertile imagination in sup¬ 
posing, that Popish Pfjests would get on 
board our slips in the character of common 
tailors, especially vvlitn he. considers, that, 
for no^reefing handily, they y ould be liable 
to receive a couple ot dozen at the gang¬ 
way, without any other ceremony than that 
'of a verbal ordifT of the capiam to tie them 
up and give them the lashes! Popish piiests, 
asw r ell as Protestant piiests, he may be as- 
surpd, love their carcasses better than this, 
jheit Ktyli^idar is tull,of Saints : and, if it 
wipe not, they would, 1 am convinced, feel 
nttlc inclination to seek canonisation flnongh 

the means of maritime marivrdcm.-'lhe 

close of his letter is, I am sorry to say it, ar. 
open apology for deception, and’for a> total 
distegitrdoi thaysmistitution, by w'bich it is 
profesSjd to govern us, and, what is more, 
JnYithe preservation of which we are called 
upon to jpend our lust shilling and to shed 
jhe- last drop oj our Hoed. It is, however, 
tnanly to speak out) as this correspondent has 
jdofte; but, the lac is, that to attempt dis- ,• 
guise any longer is useless. 

PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES’. 
t , The Eighth Volume of the Pakt.iai^enJ 

g ‘ ry TTB^ates, comprising the^fteriod front 
i copimeneemtnt of the last sessifcn, 
cember 15, 180'6, to March'4, 1807, 
Vill be published on Saturday next. 

The Second Volume of the Parliamen- > 
tary Hi6t # ohy of Englanit (comprising 
the period from the Accession of Charles J. 
in 1©25, to the Battle of Edge-hill in Octo- . 
her, l(i42)j will be read J for delivery oil Sa- ■ 
t,urday the 4th of July. * 

CATHOLIC bill. , ‘ 

Sir ;• ... You doubtless remember tfiat 

you'have occasionally awOhie'd to ypertfclf ■ 


sensible cf this impropriety, I could wish 
v (U to rtoOr to your fornur enstern d% 

L ( n ns no-s’hte, and to begin afresh by print-* 
ing I <fd Hbwitks bill, about winch so 
milch \bscussion Las naturally £ppep<*id»Li* 
vein Rentier, ns being a question’ agitated 
nmoi g lliKuublic at laige.—As ydu # are inf— 
dhputably ffvpcisou oi n.uth exptrierce dnd 
sagai ity in political considerations, I con¬ 
fess that 1 have been 1c d to conclude that 
you yourself have nut given much atlentioh 
to the latier part of his famous bill, that 
being in fact the pnrtTnost objectionable, anil 
which in all piojaability was fatal to t/i 
picgr* fcf threugh pailiament.—In your let¬ 
ter to Mr. Prtccval (p. t$3) t you state, Thdt 
the bill proposed 1. “ To i> nder it lawft/Hdr 
•“ the King to grant, if he pleased, commit- 
“ sions to English and Irish catholics, 

“ ihi ongh the whole of the several ranks 
“ of ihe auny and navy; and 2. to insure, by 
“ lew, the free exercise of his warship, to 
“ o' cry reman catholic soldier and sailor.” 

—"i he first pait of the bill, I think with 
yt u, was not objectionable. Indeed in so 
far as it went* to extend the Irish law, of 
*7p3, b’ the whole United Kingdom, it was 
not objected to by the King, nor by any 
ether person whatever; and the extension 
of that law to the h'glier and confidential 
situations iri tj?e army and itavy, was ndt 
very important, as is indeed abundantly 
manifest fiom the contempt in which the 
Irish catholics appear to have held the in s 
‘tended boon. Peiliaps tlu-y .thought it rBther 
aiQ^ at the Jjromoti'n of some of the 
catholic conns ctions of the Grenville fami¬ 
ly, than their beiiffit; for in the common 
course of promotion unaided by powerful 
influence, it was, if at all a benefit, dfify 
so to a few of the junior part cf the present 
generation.—The second part of the bill 
you jeem to consider as equally unimportant 
in ins proposed effect; seeing “ that (p. 

’• the rorunnjtg^flrifsoh^iir* andsaiWs tir'e 
4 * and ltifigliave’ been fretd from all restraint 
“ as to their exercise of their worship.”—- 
I confess myself somewhat surprised, tbit 
it seems nedessary to poitit out to you fba » 
wide difference »betwepn 'permitting in the 
arthy and navy the exercise o£ the rofiifln 
catholic.rdigion, by suffer an cet'tiA gracing 
it by an txprvts lata, iptbqfiist dss^ tfi* 
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^xercilp oC.(i mvfet needs be unobstrosivei 
aud v^en^dot purely religious, at least not 
' mRchnVuus ; in the second case, the open 
exerptt of that religion wou'd become a 
symbol of distinction, tending to facilitate 
mutiny. As the effect of tins part of the 
proposed law threatened-tbe navy more near¬ 
ly than the army, let us suppose a certain 
proportion (u third for instance) of a ship’s 
crew, to be roman ca; holies. At present 
, you say, " They are, and long have been 
** freed from all restraint ns io the texeni.se 
**o",of.their worship.”—This freedom/rom re¬ 
straint howfcver extends no farlhe* - than to 
the private exercise of their worship, nor 
could if be further extended sellout intro¬ 
ducing in some shape a catholic prie t, whose 
flock would of course be much more obe¬ 
dient to him than to their heretic k officers. 
Under the operation of the intended law, a 
priest would mo-.t probably at first be in¬ 
troduced in the character of a common sai¬ 
lor, and as his condescension in this would 
make him themore popular and mote dange¬ 
rous among the crew, it would oorj be found 
necessary to recognize the office, and, tocarry 
twochaplains.one protestant the othercatholic, 

* sharingtheemolumentsof the situation?,ceor- 
tltng to the tespectivc number of their flocks. 
In'the natural ambition to increase his own 
importance on board, the Roman Catholic 
chaplain would ol course raise many dis¬ 
cussions with the commanding oili.tr, upon 
the obvious question of what, are and what 
are not “ proper and seasonable times ” tor 
attending divine worship, consistent with 
the Roman Catholic persuasion or opinions. 
The difference of opinion betwee n the cap¬ 
tain and Rojjnan (Jathofc chaplain would 
form all the Roman Cathodes in the ship 
.into a consistent party; if, indeed, the 
•usual popular assiduity of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic priesthood had not already done so*, 
and it is not difficult to foresee that the nu¬ 
merous class of common sailor -, who ase but 
loo indifferent toall religion, would naturally 
rangetheraselvcs iu the same paity, as autho¬ 
rizing them in a legal opposition to their 

officers.-1 shall not Ruther pursue this 

subject. It is manifest, that either the com¬ 
manding officer. mo»l by undue compliances 1 
flatter the Roman Catholic chaplain into co- p 
operation with venture the dan- 

f erous disaffection of the efe& J, opposing 
im: in other words that there would be 
two commanding officers in each ship; one 
arrusd with the admiralty commission, ihe 
other with the popular favour of the crew. 
How long could subot (filiation be main¬ 
tained undfcr such oi.cuVnstances^?' Or ra- 
. ihcr, how many of our ships 'would be 
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steqred irfto the enetfly’s ha thorns in a 
twelvemohrh ?—In thtf array the mischief 
is not so •imminent, though the heavy threat 
against any officer agdpgin violation of this 
Jaw, would very much diminish the prompt 
authority so essential in the army; wherein, 
under this law, officers might be threatened, 
-and actually brpugnt betore a court-mar¬ 
tial, by their soldiers, on every pretce.ee of 
having prevented their attendance at a^divim 
worship consistent with their .cligious opi¬ 
nions.—I cannot conclude my,letter without 
not icing to you some unfair arguments and 
* statements which have bt*en.used by the favor¬ 
ers oi lord Howick’R bill. 1. lconsidei it unfair 
to argue from any analogy between the Irish 
Catholics and any other Catholics. The* 
Irish peasantry who contribute to fill the 
ranks of our army aud navy are Catholics; 
btv 1 . they a r e also (not by their own fault, in¬ 
deed,) less civilized than any other pcopht 
in Europe. 1 neecHiot remind you of the 
Dutch adage,quoted by DeWit, ■* that in po- 
“ litics as ai billiards, the ball must be struck, 
“ not from tin; best place, but front where 
“ it lies.’’ It would indeed be happy for 
themselves and us, if the Irish peasantry wera 
already civilized, but as they are not, ca,5. 
they he treated with the same confidence as' 
if they were so > Civilization is a work of 
centuries, and I think we see no protfebtlhy 
of its advancement by fhe goverfimtSu 61 Ire-- 
land, which experience shews is too unxtitr^ 
hie for any good purpose, even if adminis¬ 
tered by the most capable and patriotic 
minds. 2, It is also unfair to speculate on 
any voluntary enlistment..of Irish Catholics 
as consequent from thisbili?i They^cnllat in 
greater proportion than the English already, 
and without making *ny inquiries about tire, 
exercise of their religion, from this plain mo-, 
tive, that a man who loves in n wretchefiC 
hut, clou ed in rags, and on no better fodfi 
than potatoes and buttermilk, justly deenft 
the pay and accommodations ot the soldier, 
or satilor as an improvement of his condition^ 
/while the Englishman f«e!s the contrary ’ 
’^Onliiis ground I do not think that ]ft"I • 
ick’s bill would have raised a single recrui t 
3. I think it unfair, or at least incautious, & 
those who now blame wbat they call thl 
yell ot “ 'no popery,” not to adduce facts in 
proof that snch a oiy has been prevalent.- I 
do npt mean that the present administration 
or any other would not use any cry by 
which they might hope to influence elections 
of members of parliament, on "which elec-' 
tions depends their continuance, in office. 
The nature of things requires this: under- 
"■adiStever stigma qf theoretical impropriety, 
they mwsu 1 succeed in procuring a majority 
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in parliament, aid so powerful an auxiliary* f 
a-, a popular cry^cannot be neglected in this j 
urgency. But where have th'e present ad- . 
miiiiiti hi ion succeeded in raising this cry ? j 
At Northampton, at Ipswich, and peiha^s 
at Shields : I am ignorant of any other in¬ 
stances of their success, and should be glad 
of more extensive information j till which I 
slusll suspect that the cry, “ that there is 

suck a general cry,” is as unfounded as 
such a general cry ltseifc^ld be. Indeed,you 
Lave complemented the people of England for 
jiot having been misjgjJ^by a few addrrs e». 
which, with ■ becoming prudence, waifed 
till a change of administration was accom¬ 
plished. -1 depend on your singular can¬ 

dour lor insertion of this letter, whiph in 1 
*>o many particular- is adverse to your own 
" opui(,.us.-M. P.— 8th June, 1607. 

“ LEARN F I) LANGUAGES.” 

No 25. 

Sir, -As you have invited all who 

wish to try their sl^ill on the subject, to dis¬ 
cuss with you the question of the utility of 
classical learning, by which expression R. 
commonly understood, however improperly, 

;i knowledge of the languages of Greece ; ,ud 
Home, I take the liberty of sending you a 
few observations. The question, 1 tlmik, 
divides ilseif into two pji is ■ 1st, whether a 
knowledge ot the,, dead languages be neces- 
"SfiDb it) our time, to the formation of a cor¬ 
rect taste in composition, aiu} to a relish of 
all th it is great and exquisite in the produc¬ 
tions of mind ? And, 'idly, whether; accord¬ 
ing Ui our exiting institutions, it is neces- 
$ary„to those who aspire to eminence in any 
of the three liberal professions? As to the 
hrst question, J think, that although a know- 
J^dgC of the learned languages, is not with¬ 
out its use, it is by no means nec essai y ; 
•and, therefore, I conclude that it is qot 
worthy the sacrifice of twelve or fourteen 
years in its acquisition. At the period of 
the revival of literature, this knowledge was 
necassak i for the purpose of forming n 
jJ^>te%J.tnd finishing an elegant mind j’ibut 
we have now obtained models of eveuy spe- 
cies»uf literary excellence even in our own 
language* models I will venture to- say, 
equal to the best productions of the best 
times of Gieece and Rome. Jn sublimity 
of conception, in variety and richness ot 
fancy and feeling,, and in strength and ele¬ 
gance bf diction, Myton, in the opinion of 
the best judges is nqt inferior to Homer; 
and, although Homer be the father of Me- 
try, it is not uncommon to find a son supe¬ 
rior to his ljther. Jn all the higher (foyers 
of poetical excellence, Spence* is superior, to 
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•English 
[ibvious to 
t eleva- 
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Virgil; but, perhaps, {here) 
art in the Roman poet, ^vhicf 
one has not attained’. It must 
every mind formed to feel the h\{ 
tion-of a muse of fire, that none of the Greek 
tragedians is to be compared to Shakespeare} 
perhaps we havy other tragedians equal to 
any of the Grecian school, not for their ele- . 
gai.ee and art; but, certainly, for all that 
constitutes real poetry. Fletcher and his 
great contemporary will not sink in tips 
cymdarisor,. In the inferior orders of poe¬ 
try, winch 1 class whatever possesses 
tlie ln L Jiest power of the imagination". Pope, 
Collins, puy, and the author of the Castle- 
of Indo.'^ice, will hear a comparison with 
the best productions of the Roman muse. In 
eloquence, nothing in Demosthenes is supe¬ 
rior to some of (be happiest llights of Lord 
Chatham ; and Burke, lor depth of philoso¬ 
phical observahoiij for legislative wisdom, 
lor tidiness ;Ind vanety of fancy, figure, and 
illustration, stands wtihoul a uval in all an¬ 
tiquity. Cicero, the English orator took 
for his model (at least such was the opinion 
of l’o'x expressed in a letter to me on the 
subject, after the death of his illustrious 
friend) ; but no one can hesitate on the eh a* 
racier of Burke’s eloquence being superior* 
to that of the Roman consul. The speeches 
of Burke are not alone to be brought into 
this comparison, .for his Reductions on the 
French Revolution, his Regicide Peace, hi* 
I.etlei to the Duke of Bedford, form speci¬ 
mens of eloquence, ut all its m h variety of 
power. Cicem, indeed, v.iote on all the 
topics of philosophy whii h w ere agitated in- 
his time and countiy, with great address and 
eloquence; but he was bi^t the retailer of 
other metis thoughts, Lc llnew no new 
light on the speculative sciences, and both 
his speeches and writings are gieatjy defi¬ 
cient in extensive and original ideas, in 
/comparing lfts speeches w ith those of But ke, 
^mother allowance should be made in favour 
of the English 01 ator, for tiic speeches ol the 
Homan which we have, appeared from his 
own hand, whilst lew r of Burke’s enjoyed 
that advantage—Our cot root prose writers, 
leave us nothing in t^iis;aspect to learn from 
l^e antients. The pvnse writings ol Milton, 
of Swift, and Horne Tooke, invite the imi¬ 


tation or evi 


;cp; . In lii.stoiy, Ilume is 

equr.^fu atiV*(jfthe histonaiisot Greece and 
Rome, for piofound and extensive philoso¬ 
phical observatioN ; and Gibbon and Robert¬ 
son,, may’fairly be classed with the least ex¬ 
ceptionable of the Ronrin wiiters. Indeed,' 
pci haps, the J provin*ce of historical composi¬ 
tion', Js not sufficiently duxiiyt fiom clo. 
quence and general pvc-se willin’? USWU 



»se|»aT*i|jsI)»sis. 4 | do not touch upon J 
'phUo&mkpu writings, as they tend rather to I 
strengths than to polish the mind-, and, 
Wrely^nnS^is reipect, we are above an liqui¬ 
fy, Except the revivers of the metaphysics of 
Plato, few will question this fact, I think 
few who consider with attention what I have 
written, and come to it with a truly candid, 
mind, will continue to affirm, that, (how¬ 
ever useful a knowledge of the dead lan¬ 
guages may be), it is absolutely necessary 
to the formation of a truly elegdht an Jcd'ti- 
\wt«fdHSafte. ,It. approachii»q the secojid pat-t 
of the question, wither such know(fedge be 
Necessary, to those who asp. rtf to emi¬ 
nence in the libevnl professions, fciear I shall % 
be obliged grpatiy to differ from what 1 con¬ 
ceive to be your opinion i The records of 
our religion are in the learned languages ; 
most ot tile oldmellical writers use those lan - 


—" Learftedliaiig'uages\f6ks^" 

uir-oiflid opiniop, that t jb higher orders of 
society should possess atroxtensUm and ex¬ 
pansion of* mind, a better way of think¬ 
ing on all subjects 9h*d in all circum¬ 
stances, than the lower oVders. It is ge¬ 
nerally true, that neither time nqf, chance 
will alter the cast of an 'early disposition to • 
virtue, virtue in hs«most unlimited sense, 
whether moral, religious, military, or cwiL;. 
it is proverbially true, that evil cpmmunica- 
tions corrupt goodfmanners. In opposition, 
therefore, to your sentiment,* jthat “ the 
time given’to the ,’>.«r?icd languages is lost/’ 

I conclude, that it keeps those together who 
are to fill the several posts of the higher or¬ 
ders of society, and that it keeps them sepa- 
rate’from those of the lower orders ; that it 
so tgnds to piescrve the best distinctions-cf. 
high arid low, and that it is therefore.* a po¬ 
sitive and important good.—W, B. 


guages; and the law is tfften, in its maxims, 
and sometimes even old conveyance-, are, in 
the Latin language. No instance of ap emi¬ 
nent divine or physician can be given, who 
was ignorant of tfie learned languages; and, 
1 believe, but few lawyers of eminence have 
been wholly without them. Wallace, who 
. 'was Attorney General, and a very profound 
lawyer, is perhaps the* most remarkable in¬ 
stance which can be given of eminence in 
the legal proles don, without cla-cical know¬ 
ledge. Two or three lawyers at present get 
fnonoy enough, without classical learning j 
but have no great reputation as* being pro¬ 
found in their profession. For the profes¬ 
sions of divinity and physic, I think classical 
literatnre necessary; and for the profession 
of the law, some Latin seems almost indis¬ 
pensable. I hope the discussion you have 
provoked will be continued, until this great 
question be determined, and permit me to 
say, it is one of as great importance as ever 
was entered upon, the pages of year mo'st 

valuable Register.- Candidas,— J^eb. 

-- • 

" LEARNED LANGUAGES.” 

No. 2fi. 

St* ;—I mean, omitting the consideration 
. df all other advantages of the Learned Lan¬ 
guages, to confine myself to one which none 
of your correspondeflts seem hitherto-to 
have thought of. We have divine authority 
for preserving the 4'f.efgnt^E gdjUion s in so¬ 
ciety; high and low, rich anfl poof/^re of 
God’s holy appointment, and are therefore 
hot to be levelled. In*the University it used 
, to be held that, not comparative merit alone, 
but a different kind ef knovVlqjlge was requi¬ 
site to entitle a persog to the Respective ranks 
iff honours cAiferred al the taking of the 
■iSsebelor's degree; and it is surely Ho very 


“ LEARNED LANGUAGES 
* No. 27 - 

Sir; —Having in year Register ®? the 
14th inst. reduced your former vague and 
desultoiy attack upon classicallcarning, into^ ( 
two distinct propositions, I wril venture te \ 
enter the list with you on* a topic in which 
you litvc hitherto displayed more confidence 
than knowledge, more valour than discre- _ ^ 
tion, and more zeal .than prudence. •To i 
your first proposition, Viz. that the Greek - 
and Latfti languages are improperly called 
learned languages. I will reply by stating . 
i the distinction between learning and .wis¬ 
dom ; learning is that which we acquire 
only by being taught, wisdom is either tlje 
gift of God, or the fruit of oi?r owrv'expe- 
rience; in this sense then, every art, 
science or mystery, winch, being rcdqcetftto 
a system of rules, requires to be taught-. , 
is a branch of learning. The languages of * 
|* Greece and Rome, being difficult to be un- , 
derstood, requiring much time and atten¬ 
tion, they who have taken *the pains to 
learn them, or profess to teach them to 
othersj are by long custom and the cornmr*v, 
consent of mankind called learnedj Stuck I/* 
would be hard to deprive them of a title 
which they have so long enjoyed undisturbed, 
though I will not deny that any man may 
be called learned in that particular branch 
of knowledge which* he has taken the 
trouble to acquire. The term lea*rned lan¬ 
guages seems therefor^ exclusively ’to be 
applied' to those of Greece and Rome, t 
because they require much study to be* 
Ipxrnt. To overturn your second propoei- .l 
tioa seems to me tpt to require much 
dtfjit!! of argument, Antf 'I should wonder 
that a.manSf your penetration and judg- 
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• ,affirmation, di^, not Vfkett 

that your enmity to the dead languages arises 
ffom your envy those who understand 
them, and an unwillingness to allow any 
merit to what you yourself do not possess, 
or highly estimate. I suppose you do not 
mean to affirm that jh* writers ‘of Greece 
Rome, their poets, orators, historians, 

. metaphysicians < and moralists, contain no¬ 
thing woKhy of being*s^nown or studied, 
for if yomdo you will stand alone in oppo- 
aition to all the great®**gnen who have lived 
since the tevival of learning ; a situation’in 
\yhich, with all,your boldness and talents, I 
should think you would not choose to place 
yourself. If then you will allow that much va- "| 
inable knowledge is to be derived from the 
studjwjf the Greek and Roman writers*to all 
those professions which you have enumerated, 

I must inquire whether possessing a know¬ 
ledge of tjiese writers in their original lan¬ 
guages, you prefer- that method of under¬ 
stating their realties, to the muddy me¬ 
dium of translation. If you*confess that ) ou 
^rave no knowledge of these languages, then> j 
J must deny your authority to be competent ; 
Jto decide the dispute. 'Perhaps you will say, j 
’’ that there is no beauty in languages, that one 
is just as good asP another, and deserves to j 
■ be.considered merely # as the vehicle of know- ! 
ledge. Though by-mo means a friend to the 
ffifere study of language, and despising most 
heartily those men who spend their time in 
verbal criticism and learned trifling, yet I 
am not, 1 trust, insensible to the beauties of 
language, nor even to the use of it; for as 
hfngu^ge is-*Yhe vehicle of ideas, to un¬ 
derstand the ideas of any person tho- 
rtrilghly, we must ■* understand the lan¬ 
guage m which they are conveyed, or ws 
Stand a chance to’lose much of his meaning; 
and even to understand ,our own language, 
we must be acquainted with those from 
which so much of it is borrowed, or else 
we jjhall be iu danger of repeating weirds by 
Vile, like children or parrots, and very ofien 
the meaning and fouve of a* team 
for want of knowing whence it is derived. 
Havitfg tips attempted to prove that the 
matter contained iu the Ghecic and Roman 
Classics deserves to be studied b f those who, 
wish to store their minds with a knowledge 
of past events or with the bright idca%of men 
long celebrated for their talents, aud that 
tfaesd cannonly be thoroughly understood by*. 
v ppderilUndihg the languages in whidwhey 
^ure conveyed j and Raving also attempteSto 


prove that the languagfi 
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prevailed on to moderate a little 
confident affirmation which or 
subjects leads you into error, ajfi lessens the 
value of your opinion in many cases where 
it might be of infinite service. With all 
my admiration of your talent*, and with 
all my desire to believe in your integrity, I 
am not blind to your faults; and if 1 should 
have any share in diminishing them, 1 shall 


t’lin 

*he 


I haw served the public in extcnJing 
>here of ypur utility.—W. BuiujjUiy*- 
1-Iartjj rcl, near Morpeth , Fei. If, lbO/. 
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SUpplen&nt to No. ‘44, Vol. XI.— l rice 10 d. 


'No. 23. 

Sir,-— —Having replied rather too briefly 
in my foimci letter, to the confident and 
dangerous assertion contained in your se¬ 
cond position, pen>it me to resume the sub¬ 
ject of classical learning, and endeavour to 
shew more fully its supereminent advan- 
tagesln all the difleicnt profession* in which 
you have, with unpardoifhble audacity, de¬ 
clared’it to be “ worse than useless." The 
greatest statesmen of modern times, you will 
prwbably not deny, if you are at all ac¬ 
quainted with their lhes, have furmed their 
minds by tne study of ancient history, and 
ancient morality; and where shall we look 
tor such bright esnrnples of virtue and ta¬ 
lents, as in the far famed republics of Greece 
and Rome, and yet according to your advice, 
the wisdom of Pericles, the virtue of Aris¬ 
tides, and the patriotism of Leonidas, are all 
to be despised, and their examp es lost to fu¬ 
ture ages, because the recital "of their ac tions 
is contained in a language difficult to be un¬ 
derstood ; yef, tell me what great character 
was ever formed without encountering diffi¬ 
culties of various sons; and where is the 
wisdom of giviqg up any branch of know¬ 
ledge, because it is acquired with difficulty, 
Tjre mintl of man docs not proceed from its 
Maker, like Minerva from the head of Ju¬ 
piter, finished and complete. Its formation 
is the work of time, study and experience* it 
must he nourished and fed with the milk of 
knowledge, before it can be said to have ar¬ 
rived at its full growtti; and the statesman 
who should venture to undertake any share 
in the governqyv..U»f tuition, widio.it hav¬ 
ing fn-i/siufecMiis mind with the precept* of 
ancient wisdom, and a knowledge of the 
great events and characters which in former 
empires contributed to their advancement or 
decline, wouMber considered by all sensible 
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S ’, ana aft empty) con- 
up his own mind as 
nwisdom, and sole$ 
Sft^tcieut^r all great occasions ; it is not 
’jjaefelydiy their own experience, Ire it ever so 
great, that ft err become skilful or intelligent 
and superior to others in any branch of 
knowledge, but by availing^hemselves of the 
wisdom and experience of others. This is , 
the stock with which every man must begin 
the world, or he will make very little pro- 
gfess in any thing great, for no man is -done 
sufficient to form his own mind) or piW-rie 
ftitrSClf- *i for.deeds ofhigh'-emprise.'A Thfe 
greatest men of antiquity availed tlumiselves 
of all the knowledge their times affi/ded, and 
they have left us a stock which carfr never be 
dispensed with, or exhausted: they have 
left us books which have been considered the 
repositories of knowledge for many hundred 
years, ahd I trust will continue to be, when 
your writings, having answered, their tempo¬ 
rary purpose, are forgotten. Where then 
can the statesman study history, philosophy, 
and poetry, with so much advantage as in 
those authors by whom it is allowed by all 
but conceited ignorance, have never yet been 
excelled; perhaps, you will smile at the 
word poetry, as a qualification for a states¬ 
man, and you may if you please, but every 
'statesman may learn much wisdom and much 
truth from Homer, Virgil, and Horace. I 
might mention many otlfer antient poets. 
Whose writings contain much practical wis¬ 
dom for the management of states; but these 
are sufficient for examples. Morality, I 
suppose, you will hardly deny to be a branch 
of knowledge highly requisite for a states¬ 
man, though it is seldom found to influence 
their conduct; and, in short, all that Cicero 
.requires to form a great orator, in Iris book 
de Oratore, is- equally requisite for a states¬ 
man, a man employed to consult and decide 
•U the interests of a whole' community. * I 
maintain then that the foundation of all V.is 
knowledge must be sought for in the writers 
4f Greece and Rome, though I am very far 
from saying that the knowledge of modern 
times is to be despised, and yet even these 
together are not all that is requisite to form 
a statesman; he must have a great natural 
capacity, and great strength of mind, who 
ventures to manage public affairs; but to 
say that Ins natural, ri iev ever so 

great, will not be improved, and hislfnow- 
ledge increased, by a familiar acquaintance 
with ancient history,, poetry, morality, me¬ 
taphysics, and eloquence, is at ofcce to set 
aside all past experiencemake every 
man begin the worl£ afresh* The limits of 
’ iri£ time and fourpaper forbid m#to.enTaige 
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t on the further advantage* i statesman 
derive from the study or tljfe classics in their . 
original languages j or I nfcqght shew that nd* 
man can bd a finished statesman without so 
Valuable an acquirement',- for no man who 
understands these languages will ever allow 
that either their spirit or their meaning can 
be, conveyed through a translation, any more 
than a just idea can be formed of a fine 
painting from the roost eloquent description? 
which every oue wjjl acknowledge r musl fall 
far short of the original. To be a legislator 
without being acquainted with the-spirit and 
principles of law, Oi lire laws of the most 
celebrated states of antiquity, would be a 
degree of arrogance hardly conceiveabl«3, 
were we not furnished with daily examples . 
of such unprincipled presumption. To make 
laws which are to bind our fellow creaturdS, - 
and to preserve the peace and oomfofts of 
society against lawless violence, is the high¬ 
est employment of human wisdom, and shall 
any man dare to. undertake this employment 
without being previously versed in the prin¬ 
ciples of legislation, and‘of all that is required 
of a law, before he shall venture to impose it 
’upon others as a rule of conduct ? One ^, 
should think before, a man undertook such 
an office, he would be desirous to inquire'^ 4 
into the effects of law in general, and of par- f 
ticular laws in particular states, how they t 
have operated either to restrain or punish 
evil actions, and why they have failed ol the.—■ 
end proposed ; and where can'anj man ac¬ 
quire all tbit- legislative knowledge in such ; 
excellence as in the history of the free states 
of antiquity, so famous for their political ant} 
civil wisdom ? Whoever vc-.; Hides to be¬ 
come a legislator without this previous pre¬ 
paration may sometimes) do right, but he will 
oftener be in danger of doing wrong for w? pt 
of a due knowledge of legislation. To » »• 
physician the knowledge of Greek and I .atip ✓ 
is indispensibly requisite, not rherely to un- • 
derstand the terms, but the principles of his 
art; for. no modern improvements have much, 
extended the study of medicine. Yet an-/ 
cient knowledge is by no means to fee ‘.c-» ^ 
sprsed. The laws of Rome being aVpreSefri t 
practised in many of our courts, renders a j 
knowledge of them indispensibly for a law- l 
yer; but it „ is not on that account only that 
®he must understand Greek and Latin, but 
because the classical authors wjjl tend to 
form hi* mind t® the love and the practice of 
*ail that is just, and pure, and.hofiourable, 
•and fp elevate it above the k>W friths and 4 
ehindnery of his profession ; they will teaffl'j/ 
l.im, that to be a lawyer is to be the friend*- 
of'ftie oppressed, the patron of defenceless 
i/neccnce, Jhe avepgfer of crimes, the pu- 



nisheVsof evH, an^umpire betstewa man and' lento to the service of tyitJWTheyi *'hei»c* 

’ |Uan. A lawyer-Ao raters fimwk profea- but from the stud^r *v»claSaics 

sion without hiving his ifiind purified and which you despise, depreciate/ylnd vilify' 
refined from the •fpere paltry consideration with the name of ^lonkish M^gmery ? 
of gross interest,* may mike money by dirty These men weie actuated by no mean or par*' 
and dishonest means, but he will never bring ty considerations, no narrow motives of pn- 
bonour upon his profession,,nor avoid being vate interest or private resentment; they had 
a disgrace to human ,nature. Tb a clergy- formed their notions of rectitude and virtue 
. |tu^i above all other men, the study of the 1 from the sages and the patriots of antiquity; 
classics is of the first Utility. Though I am and it was their generous indignation against 
not willing to acknowledge the superior ex- vice, derived from their admiration of grept 
cellence of» Christian morality to that which !fed rfoble actions, which prompted them to 
was taught by the sages, p£ Greece and Rome, §sp8i^se their country's cause, with thecejjr 
yet I will not* deny that every minister’of tain risque of life, liberty, and 1 profferty j in 
£hrist ought to be of that opinion, and it is that caiSf, three of them lost their lives, and • 
impossible for him to convince himself on the othej^two lived in honourable poverty, 
the subject without having compared the two • Should you still persist in reviling the study 
.together, which can only be done by an ac- of the classics, though I shall lament your 
quaintance with each . in their original obstinacy, I must’still more lament my own 
tongue, for both Heathen and ChristiSi mo- insufficiency to convince you of what I am 
rality are incapable of being properly trans- myself so fully persuaded. I remain, with 
luted; if jhi's be true^jf the New Testament, the greatest defence to your talent, and the 
it is much more so of the Old; no clergy- greatest desire to believe in your integrity, 
man^therefore, can understand his profes- smeefely, yours,—W. Bui; don. — Hartford, 
sion who does mot understand Greek, Latin, near Morpeth, Feb. 28, 1807. 

fiftid Hebrew. The knowledge of the das-. ’--- 

,sics however is not to be restricted solely to “ learned languages.” 

-the learned professions -. it is of use to the , Ne. 2{). 

military and naval officer, and more espe- Sir,— —Though l am a passionate admi-* 

ctally to men of'great private fortune ; for rer of the Greek and Roman writers, arid 
since classical learning has so long form- though you have expressed yourself as if 
ed a part of genesal education, it has be- you despised them, 1 am yet of opinion that 
cbme inferwmen as it wene, with our own : war sentiments are not greatly entferent. You 
literature, and even with our common con- 1 appear to tne to have m view an important 


versation ; it is impossible, therefore, to take, 
lip any Engli*»h book, particularly of,our best 
writers, wbicji does not contain some clas¬ 
sical ^efereMrie or allusion, which does not 
derive some of its merits from its classical 

J dfe of composition, and of which the au- 
or has not studied the beauties of the 
Greek and Ronriin writers, and infused into 
“his own worJk, some of their graces and spirit.* 
Milton it is impossible for any man to read 
without understanding the classics. Pope, 
“^Elryden, and Addison, would # be almost 
*>jMually unintelligible to those who have not 
classical learning;,, and Joh.jum 
breathes the spirit of the classics irseveiy 
pag£of hi$ writings, though unperceived ny 
those tqwfiom they are pot familiar. To 
the study of the classics we are? indebted iyr 
tllfi sentiments of rt*fined morality, pure pa- 
t triotism 3nd generous ambitions wjiicli havef 
shpBjj^onspicubus in many great characters 
of modern times Whence d d Hampden* 
Russel, Muriel and Shipper^dern ri 
that* ‘'virtuous flame of libei ty, that plpud 
spirit of independence, that noble abhorrence* 
of tyranny which animated their wflol| H\es, 
triad caused tlrarp to devbte their timd> and ta- 


fact, which in the present practice of educa¬ 
tion, and state of learning m England, is 
matter of lamentable contemplation ; and I 
could wish that you would •further explain 
yourself, in such a manner as to plate yo if 
meaning behind the reach of mis prehen¬ 
sion.——Reassured, Sir, that those who are 
the most profoundly acquainted v i;h Hie 
Greek and Ropian authors, will nevei be 
mnong thoso who patronise the abuse* of 
qlknerrt learning. 1 will produce to /m a 
noble example. Our own never-to be-tor- 
g men countryman, John Milton, was a 
master in classical literature, and an admi¬ 
rer if ever ihere was one, of the anuent 
authors; yet it I am not greatly inistak-n, 
ypu will adopt his sentiments m the parage 
which 1 am going to transcribe, and w.!', 
with me, rejpsr 3 ^*i>(^''sociate with yv’i -o 
g.ea^Wrtti'Rhority in Stigmatising abuses, 
to which his strictures, at this day, soevart- 
ly apply. Hie passage is somewhat long; 
but its value, I trust, will make you tbi-nk a 
page of the Political Register deservedly be-* 
stowed upon it. “ 'Se'eing every nation at- 
•* fords Hot experience aDd tradition enoi.gfe* 
" for all kind of learning, therefore we^ire 



,f chie 6 yCJJ> *^edapguaget of those peo- 
‘t'J&Q wfe£9kjA e V acjy time been most in- 
“ , dustrio£r«fter Wisdom.’ So that language 
•* h buttle instrument, conveying to us 
'* things ustriiil to be known. And though 
,r -a linguist should pride himself to have all 
“ the tongues that Babel cleft the world in- 
“ to, yet if he have not &udied the solid 
things in them, as well as the words and 
lexicons, he were nothing so much to be 
“ ^esteemed a learned man, as any yeoman 
’or tradesman competently wise in lu>- 
“Another dialect only. Hence appeal ctfe 
mapy ffipstakes, which hate madearn-° 
." jng so unpleasant and so unsuccessful. 
“ First, we do amiss to spend seveufoi eight 

* years merely in scraping together so much 
“ miserable Latin and Greek, as might be 
‘ f learned otherwise, easily and delightfully, 
« r in one year. Aad that which casts our 
" proficiency therein so much behind,’ is 
*< our time lost; partly iif too oft idle vacan- 
“ cies', given both to schools and universi* 

,f ties; partly,, in a preposterous exaction; 
“ forcing the empty wits of children to 
“ compose themes, verses, a inf orations, 

which are the acts of ripest judgment, and 
*t the final work of a head tilled, by loqg 
** reading and observation, with elegant 
•* maxims and copious invention. These 
u are not matters to be wrung from poor 
“ striplings, like blood out of the nose/ or 
the plucking of untimely fruit; besides 
tf the ill habit which they ger, of wretched 
•' barbarising against the Latin and Greek 
“ idiom with their untutored anglicisms, 
odious to be read, yet not to be avoided | 
“ without a well continued and,judicious ! 
“ conversing among pure authors digested, 

“ which they scarce taste. V/hereas, if 
“ after some preparatory grounds of speech, 

“ by their certain "forms got into memory, 

“ tliey were led to the praxis thereof in. 
** some short book,- lessoned' thoroughly to 
them, they might then forthwith proceed* 
“ to learn the substance of good things anct 
,r arts , in due order, which would bring the 
whole language quickly into their power. 

“ —“I^his I take to be the most rational and 

* most profitable way of learning languages, 
and whereby we may best hope to give 

•• account to God of our youth spent here* 

<r jn.—And for the u^JhgiqUiod of teach- 
«* ing arts, 1 deem itsb be of 

« universities, (not yet well recovered from 
•< tlie scholastic grossness of barbarous ages,) 

<• that, instead of beginning with arts-more 
•« easy (and those be such 4 $ are most ob- 
** vious to the sense), »thcy present their 
*4aymuig unmayiculattd novtees, at their 
« fipt coming, with the most intellectiva 


*" logic and metaphajic*** Jfo, 

“ that thj^Pwving but thesis, 

“ gram mn tic lla t s/where they stuck, upre^ 

“ sonably to learn a fey? words with, }*•'. 
“ w mcntable construction, ct’d now on the, 
“ sudden transported under another climate,- 
“ to be tossed with their unbalasted-wits, ia, 
“fathomless and unquiet deeps of cpntro- 
- “ versy, do for the most part grow into hpr 
“ tred and contempt of learning, moclfed. 1 
“ and deluded nil this while with ragged, 
“ notions and babblements, while they, ex* 

“ pected worthy andjlelightful knowledge ; 

“ rill poverty or jb'nthful years, call them,, 
“ importunately their several ways, and. 
“ hasten them, with the sway of friendsj; 
“ either to an ambitious and mercenary, or 
<f ignorantly zealous divinity; some allured • 
“ to the trade of law', grounding their pur-> "* 
" posO$, not on the’ prudent atid heavenly 
“ contemplation of justice and equity, which. 
“ was never taught tht*ro, but on the pro* 

“ mising and pleasing thoughts oflitigious 
“ tcims, fat contentions^ and flowing fees; 

“ others betake them to state affairs' ‘frith 
“ souls so unprincipled in virtue, and true 
“ generous breeding, that Jlutlery anil'' 
“ courtshifts, and tyrannous ap/lorisms, ap~ 

“ pear to them the highest points of wisdom, 

“ instilling their barren hearts with a con* 

“ scientious slavery, if (as 1 rather think)“it 
“ be not feigned ; othefs, lastly, ofta more. 

“ deliciouj and ajry spirit, retire themselves/*'* 
tr (knowing no better) to the enjoyments 
“ of ease and luxury, living out their days 
“ in feast and jolity, which indeed is the, 

,l wisest’and the safest course of all these, 

“ unless they were with more'hiiegrity ton** 
“ dertaken. And these are the errors,* and 
“ these are the fruits, ef mispending our 
" prime youth at the schools and universiX 
" ties as we do, either in ^learning mere^ 
V words, or such things chiefly as were bet-. 
“ fer unlearned.” Milton's 'Iractate on 
Education.—It is passing strange that at this 
very day,* the learning of England is littl^ 
better than what Milton in another place, 
demyninates ** the toilsome vanity of ymft 
“ bal quriosities.” The glory of an English* 
scholar is to |now the obscure niceties of 
Greek versification/- In this trifling study is 
the time of our hopeful youth at the] schools, 
ail'd universities wasted* Ever)* reflecting] 
man who has attended to the instruotiont»fat ( 
our schoofs, and universities must. IfMettf, * 
t^at science foims a verjt insignificant jw* of. 
the biKfness. Instead, of studying tbftJbws^ 
ofthfm^rse, the nature of man, *' 

fiples of Iranian society, and of government, 
the steMte»ts are immersed in tliegrammati¬ 
cal sublimes o& Greek prosody j and if they]. 



happfa little ^Ater.lwtti-oct- *| in the art of ttofloptaijjon, wot 


* *d in the#e «^j^ir i>ei^boiy8, they swell 
with a self conceit wbichknowino bound, 
and look down upQg others as altogether il¬ 
literate and \uigar compared with tliem.-*- 
But this wretched trifling is not less to be 
complained of by'tljp lovers of ancient litera¬ 
ture, than by any other fhdignant*observer, 
tth* i a not to study an ancient author; any 
more tmm.was the erdploymeiit of the ma- 


auaiea; uieir 
au/fftfe; and 
ajfnotbe sto- 


their thoughts Witijyjf «i«1l Sfflljk #‘n effiSjfe 
which has scarcely ever bjfen equated ; their 
ingenuity is refined, and fnexliai^nck ; and 
the artifice of their writings cajtnot be stQ- 
died without the greatest improvement.——— 
You, Mr, Cobbeti, are too acute and intelli¬ 
gent not to know that there is somethings 
more in the acquisition of a language tha'n 
the mere knowledge of sounds, or of such 


move tmm^was the employment of the ma- the mere knowledge of sounds, or of such 
thetmticihn, who read VAgil merely to have hie as as might be conveyed by a translation, 
the pleasure*of UntL."itTg l " l Lliu«.voyage'of iKneas ^^j^you nm the wiser; is not your mind 


OU the map. This is to divert the atu-miqn improved, by tfw acquisition tfitf FrcstoU 

from the tlioiights and spirit of the author; language beyond any ideas which5'OUwould 

ij, is to range butteiflies on sheets of paper have acquired by translation ? There ,is an 

according to the colour of their wings, in- exercise intellect in the comparison of 

stead of studying the great principles na- ’ another language with your ovyn, in observ- 
. ture which regulate the order of their exist- ing the mode in which an idea is expressed 

bn tv. The consequence, is, that ami^g so in the one, and in the other, which you will 


■"tnicv. The consequence, is, that ami^g so in the one, and in the other, which you will 
mauy*who pride themselves in "know ing the allow to be in the highest fiegree improving, 
language of" the anc.gpt authors, nothing is and to give a niuii clearer apprehension of 

so fSre as to find a map who has studied the many important distinctions ami relatiqpj, of 

sentiments which they express, and the un- thought. If this mighty advantage is gained 
sa ivallqdjfcill which**hey cii.^ilay in the ma- in any degree by the study of 3 language SO , 
ntlfflflSZ-Bf'bf their thoughts. Of course no- neaily resembling our own in structure and 
thing is so rare as to find a man who has' idiom as the French, must it not he gained 
profited, in any consideiable degree, by the in a much greater degree by studying lan- 
kuowledge of the*learned languages. It is guides whose idiom is ‘o different, and their* 
^not understanding the mere wonis of Mil- structure so much m*>re perfect > —You afid 
tou’> divine poem, if any man reads it with- I, Mr. Cobbett. will still farther allow, that 

onk studying the thoughts, at.d the adinira- to derive the highest improvement from au 

t*lp artifice of thectffnposition, fhat iscaicu- exquisite author, we ought not to satisfy 
lated to convey any improvement, c*ven it lie ourselves with a* vague conception of his 
should spend Ins whole days in calculating ideas. We •ought to enter deeply into his 
-the syllablesvof each line, and mctluatmg the • mode of thinking, and imbibe, as it were, 
pauses.—This abuse of ancient learning, Mr. his very spirit. But can this be done in a 
bjpbbrtt, which has prevailed so long, an! to translation? If every English scholar mint 
sucj^e**tent fa England, gre.slly lenuiics the derive great impiovement from studying 
hatjd.of chastisement. Yet the study of the profoundly the Paradise Loti, could he de- 
an^ient languages, were it but wisely con- rive equal advantage fioni studying it in a 
ducted, would form un invaluable pait of a translation? Ur, to take another example. 


liberal education. Absurd indeed woulvl it could any man read the Spectator with equal 
be to say, in flie infinite stores of knowledge profit in another language's in its own ? If 
which our own language now contains, that tl^artpf pretenting one's thoughts in the 


which our own language now contains, that tln^artpf preti 
a mail, by the •study of English book^, may bast light be of 
JXotSseeome a very wise man, and a very second only to 
<6^1 writer. But still there are advantages and must ever i 
1 m Afie > knowledge of the Gretfk and l.aftn education, the; 
languages, which are much more than tfoith pieces of the j 
all the time requisite for .acquiring them, have ever appei 
To study more thoroughly the genius ot the Yo*ir Correspoi 
two mbd celebrated nations of antiquity, is* deavours to m 
itself an object of manly and liberal curio- physical subtly 


bast light be of unspeakable vaiue ; if it be 
second only to the faculty of thinking justly j 
and must ever form a main object of good 
education, then the study of tiie finished 
pieces of the greatest masters of stile, who 
have ever appeared, is no idle occupation.— 
Yo*ir Correspondent ift No. 4, p. 2ly, en¬ 
deavours to involve fhe question in a meta¬ 
physical subtly?/^tvs no neV idea is 


sity, and of great utility. The languages to be^Jfft fromMie ancient authors. But are 
whickthey spoke are much more regular and those authors useless by whom we are ren- 
ingenionrin their structure than the modern • dered naprq, masters ofMur ideas; by whom 
i languages of Europe, afid greatly assisk^be our ingenuity is sharpened; our ardour km- 
youdjlal mi fid in acquiring that most impdi* died; our taster improved ; our powers of 
tari^riidle of knowledge, an insight jptg the •imagination enlarged; and our skill in ex-^ 
j/Stfiraof speech. 'ThMfncienU have been lr biting* our thoughts improved 1 Perhaps, 

uniters illy anawed to be exquisite.rasters in a metaphysical sense, no new idea is to ISIS, 



tjr ■' ' 


t ^ram Miltj^'orah^kespeirek But shall we ;,ty or usefulness of the nom&rovw *t}cien*% _ 
■erofte. bMrgvt*^ a belief that the pe- j expensive endowments in cj^a^uriiveffsitieu- 
authorslffn 


rusal of pf&c authors Iff not instructive, and 
that indJAhighesNiegree ?—But let us take 
this twistcrVf sand ropes on his own meta¬ 
physical ground; even there we shall find it 
is not true, that the Greek and Roman lan 


When colleges wore first Riujtfijfl, thfey were 
the only seminaries or schools almost in the 
several kingdoms qf Eurd/^Jput the very 
great number ot excellent private schools es¬ 
tablished in England within the last century. 


guages convey no new idea*. ' It will surely | and the universal gustora now, with every 


“ LEARNED LANGUAGES . 

(No. 30.) 

JSir ; —J n the controversy which has lately 
formed a part of your weekly publication, 
it is to be wished- that yout correspondents 
No. 1 and No. 3 would duly consider ilfe 
force of the just distinction made by W. 
F. S. (No. 4) between “ Learning," so 
called, and the wisdom or knowledge, 
whereby a man is enabled to become really 
useful to himself and to others. That the 
study of some foreign;grammar tends to fa¬ 
cilitate the acquirements of writing Aid 
speaking the EnglbhA'itgpaee with correct 
ness will be allowed. Yet it dSffs not follow, 
that this foreign grammar should be the 
Grecian or the Roman,, In the present age, 
the French or the German would be more 
useful.—Admitting, however, the desirable¬ 
ness ©f an acquaintance with the two dead 
languages for gmusement owfor ornaments 
even this wilfnot support the present itecessi - 


not be denied that they convey the ideas of «j 
the Greek and Roman languages themselves; 
that is of the most perfect instruments of 
communication ever known amQtigmen. T 
tnjst it will not be rashly asserted that tkiV is 
a trivial matter. Next, thef convey all thoste 
■ important ideas of comparison toAvhich I 
alluded above, and of the subtle relations of 
thought which those comparisons discover. 
They convey ideas of all the various idioms 
of these languages ; and what is highly cu¬ 
rious and instructive, ideas of the genius, 
stile, and manner, of the exquisite authors 
by whom they are adorned,— Mie truth, Mr. 
Cobb'ett, lies in a very narrow compass. As 
far as languages are learned tor the purpose 
of business, for immediate communication 
■with those Who speak teem, it is evident 
<h y do not torm part of the present argu¬ 
ment. But, as far as languages are studied 
for merely mental impjovement, it will be 
found that every reason, with hardly any 
exception, which applies to the learning of 
any language, applies to that of the ancient 
languages, and with greater force: and that 
many reasons of the strongest kind apply to 
the learning of the ancient languages, which 
are not applicable to any other. I can with 
confidence leave this comparison to yourself. 

--Your, &c.i-D-s. 


parent who possessed the means, to send 
their children to som# such school, far/‘or" 
8 years, must surely weaken, i*/'not de¬ 
stroy, all pretensions to exclusive or any stl- 
perior usefulness- in~ these v A.hient founda¬ 
tions, whereat the education pf a bishop, in 
their early institution, was not equal to that 
now acquired by almost every tradesman** 
son at a common school.—Visiting a friend 
in a college at Oxford some years ago, he fa* 
cetiously observed, “ there must be a great 
“ stqt-k of learning in that university, be-* 
“ cause so much was brought thither by 
“ lads from their prov incial schools, and so 
" little, comparatively, taken away with 
“ them.” As far, even, as the boasted 
knowledge of the two* languages wx.endSj/ 
I believe that on the aggregate, the* hfccvc*re¬ 
mark is no more than just ; while the in¬ 
juries to their dispositions and to their mo-' 
rals, contracted by the young men, and the 
gloomy pride and discontept of those, who , 
are compelled for a subsistence to reside un¬ 
til their midcjle age, contribute net incorfti- 
derably to diminish the “sum of public and* 
general comfort. Is it not well known, , 
that these constant residents, as fellows, 
waiting for preferment until their 40th year, * 
are mefe children when they emerge from 
their cloisters into the world ? And I would 
ask any man of like or fewer years, whVttf* 
been educated wholly, at a decent rural 
school, from 7 until his 15th year, where he 
had the opportunity to acquire mathematical- 
, with some classical and other now customary 
knowledge, and who has afterwards been 
occupied in some business, useful to himself 
and to others j whether suebh man. I say, 
would exchange his habits and acquireeHfiitsu 
of knowledge for those of any fellow jp 
college in either of our two universities 
To speak of arithmetic as an acquirement or 
a science, will,. I must expect, excite a 
smile of contempt from these people. But 
this is qo more than a ^confirmation with me 
of their extreme ignorance, of whatever is 
truly valuable. It is well known they all 
despise .that knowledge, which the -late Dr. 
'Johnspn said was the* most useful/ because 
it the most certain of all the sciences \ 
that knowledge, without which Sir,, Ispac- 
Newloq never could have accomplisheihis 
sujlhnyt discoveries^ If if should he ms 



■ f ' - ,6 iii|p"if;*■ iso?.—** 

^Ratthes* colleges am necessary to tjie qua-. 
Rficatton of per^s intended for the church, 
this is answered^ shewing, that a sufficient 
-degree of previous “ learning/’ or as much 
as at a coliegaysw^^cquirabie in a provincial 
school 5 sufficient, however to enable the 
candidate to pass the ordeal of the bishop’s 
o lN wa ..chaplain’s Examination. Cut why is 
kjfiuqpch stress laid on the necessity of labo- • 
riouss^jjJy and of much learning, to render 
jteachefs of tbS^ Christian religion ? 
It no whereVo pears—tlj ^f either Jesus or lits 
Apostles ’ werb learned beyond their native 
language, which was th? Hebrew or Sy¬ 
riac. And it seems a peculiar sort qjbrcon- 
fisistency, that all who are designed topropa- 
gate the Gospel of Christ must of necessity* 

* prepare themselves by nearly 20 years of stu- 
dy into the manners and opinions ofpagans, 
Greeks and Romans,' from authSs who 
wrote and died before Christ was born, and 
wjso had no expectation nor idea of such 
a Redeemer. 1 shall conchjde by quoting a 
noble Englishman and a “ scholar and 

'.Q)atJ&l*”,ihercfi»re was not * ff a fox without a 
“ The usual studies of those wh<j 
“ arc called “ learned” are but a specious 
" sort of idleness, and the knowledge ac- 
“ quired thereby is but a creditable ig* 
norance. Such studies ruay form mere 
“•antiquariesandsi lioia. .. orpratingped.mts, 
/but f^Tich are qoT awful men.”—1 am, 

* £rc. — J. R.— Alton, ]\b v4 , 1 SQy. 

“ LLAKNED LANGUAGES.” 

No. 3.. . 

Sir,— r—Of the live parts iiho which I 
**liaUt > supppsed the knowledge requisite, in 
to a good general education may be 
divided (see No. 1#, p.477), the dociimes 
of ancient writers upon tlio-e enumerated 
'* 2dly and 3clly <im,,either wholly exploded, 
•or are capable of 'correct ttanslation, and 
may therefore be acquired without any p5re- 
vious knowledge oi the Learned Languages. 

■ The parts enumerated 1st and 4thly are 
yCioStdy connected with each other. To be 
lightly to appreciate oqr own*acqons, 
supposes the knowledge of 


every. 


secret 

sprrtig exciting to them, which in effect 
amounts to a perfect knowledge, of ourselves. 
The knowledge of ourselves it* that standard 
Vy which we compare our first observations 
respecting man j it is upon this knowledge 
we engraft all the conclusions that we draw 
from such observations, and the correctness 
or incorrectness thereof, will tlrerefore ma¬ 
terially depend upon its perfect ness‘or im- 
per^ectness. But eyei 
active agent, foj 
quick succession uj 


3 of which mail* is 
icing Ihemsedtes in 
our •atteif^on, and 


sometim.es involving^ ow as# dujibfdj 
pi ness, urge us to ageajtdi for tH0S . 
sive information re$J>ectiag hirrft tTbe 
vidual standard we ha*fe thus Created, is 
found inadequate to the dispatch tye medi¬ 
tate, and we proceed to form a ! more general 
standard, viz. wg arrange in one general idea 
the dispositions, the habits, the passions, the 
restraints, both moral and political, together 
with every fact and circumstance which we 
find inseparate from man in the state of civil 
\pcitfty, and when we have established these 
twB standards for our guide and correction, 
we are enabled*to proceed wirti safety in in- 
forming ourselves of those peculiar habits,* 
dispositions, passions, restraints moral and 
political, and of overy fact and circumstance, 
which distinguish, individuals and states 
around us from <Sfch other. We take the 
likf method in grounding our conclusions, 
as we proceed in estimating the effects likely 
to aiise out *qf Us^se circumstances, as well 
in regard of thewe which are generaljwas of 
thostf which are peculiar. And, therefore, 
we may cgll the knowledge of ourselves, and 
the general idea of maalWi state of civil so¬ 
ciety, the theoretical ktiSuledge of man - 
kind, and the knowledge of such variations 
therefrom, as distinguish individuals and 
states from each other, th q pi actical know¬ 
ledge of mankind. —The part 5lh!y enume¬ 
rated applies to auliiois and orators. These 
jmy be divided-Amo two da- *es. First, his¬ 
torians, p^ho.iopbers, kcjr.-rs, teachers of 
moral, political, rhetorical and other rules 
uni! p' ,cepts. St^-ot: 1 , por ts, political ora¬ 
tors, m ual, literary, and other censurers aud 
s.itjriits. The first always address them- 
sehes to the understanding* of the world in 
general, aiftl define their meaning With so 
much care, as to render it capable of being 
conveyed to a reader through the medium of 
any language.. The second address them¬ 
selves also t« the understandings in part, but 
Principally to the feelings of a limited num- ‘ 
tier oi mankind, under the immediate in¬ 
fluence of certain peculiar circumstances, 
and the language which they make choice 
of, bears so immediate and constant a refer¬ 
ence to, and is (if well adapted) so complete¬ 
ly interwoven with; those same circumstan¬ 
ces, that unless the reader is perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with thenVas wdj as \. ith the re¬ 
late circumstances of the author lymself, 
lie can never become the perfect master of 
such an author’s thoughts and conclusions, 
nor ernet at all into the spirit, the beautj, 
and the pvoprigljr of many of his most mate* 
lial observations. *lt may be assumed with 
eqfial truth inspecting autliois of this lirtter 
class* that unless they possesl an ext^siv* 


t 






jfccnowWfiMs of Ifib patsioos, dispositions, opi- 
rl&asSJ^na circurastahces distinguishing and 
peculiarly, influencfagNtose whom they ad¬ 
dress, it ispbout impossible for them tq make 
any lasting impression on tbeir feelings, the 
agreeable exaltation of the former being the 
only music with which the latter will at all 
chord or harmonise; and lienee it appears 
that this latter knowledge (which in fact 
forms the principal part of what I have called 
the practical knowledge of mankind) is the 
only salient and living source from whence 
the fundamental parts of all elegant and/'fi- 
prelSive knguage in writings, See. of this 
.latter description can ever flow; by its 
means, ouf heart would transfuse and force its 
own powerful feelings iiijo the hearts of 
others, and language is the bed through 
which the torrent benck kvourse.—For ac¬ 
quiring this practical kiumL.lge of mankind, 
the assistance we may receive from a know¬ 
ledge, of the learned langutyes, uny be mea¬ 
sured )jy the degree of assistance, which the 
knowledge of them can render us in foijfning 
a more concct aml^exlensive general idea of 
man in a state of c'gdi mciety, one'partpf the 
theoretical knovvedge of mankind. This 
will depend,— 1 st, how far it is necessary 
for ns to know what was peculiar to Greek's, 
Romans, &c. in older thereto; 2 d, how 
far that knowledge can be acquired without 
some knowledge of their respective lan¬ 
guages,-We can form general idea of 

man in a state of civl society, correct and 
extensive enough for all practical calcula¬ 
tions without knowing any thing of the 
Gieeks and Romans, by proceeding as I have 
before pointed out, and assisted by the facts 
of modern history. But in the writings of 
their authors we*frequently finckdelineated, 
scenes of the most exalted fortitude, patriot¬ 
ism, and virtue x>n the one hand, and scenes 
of the most depraved tieachery, tyranny, 
and wickedness oV the other tyand. From 
these fact-, the theorist will gain a most ex-* 
tensive view into the human heart, and intd 
the consequences resulting from virtue or 
depravity, carried to such a pitch, and may 
thereby correct and carry hi* speculations to 
a great degiee of moral possibility. But the 
field for such actions then more unlimit¬ 
ed than it can ever become again, unless jfll 
that has since been disep-ered can be forgot¬ 
ten ; and, therefore* ni applying such spe¬ 
culations to practice, all these variations 
musi lie taken into consideration, and if we 
annex them to our general idea, os some¬ 
thing to be deducted from it, we shall have 
in the mind an unsettled process, rather than 
a. /d ear .coni lusion. ^However, we can* nc- 
• quire that knowledge without the assktaiKe 




of tbeir respective language*. £or 
facts ffom which alone suah knowledge can , 
truly be collected,.are recSkrlfed by historians 
and philosophers only, and their relations 
are capable of correct trtfcr GjMa n. and have 
been translated by men of the highest lite¬ 
rary reputation. We cannot become pos^ 
sensed of it from ttys writings of poe.o^-psi'i- 
; fical orators, censors, iatyrists and others Rfc 
fore placed in the second class, bejay^e the 
information we arq^Seeking*mu.*t«be known 
before we can uhders^and tM§e writings. 
Of what use thtfi may the’lciutied language} 
be*to us ? I conjecture the following. They 
may eaable us to distinguish those niceties, 
if I n™ so call them, of the genius and thd 
, imaginations of ancient writers, as depend 
upon' stile, and pointed and agreeable lan¬ 
guage, and by rendering us eqi al to theexa-^ 
n inatidn of those niceties, may fit us for 
one of the most agreeable perhaps of mental 
relaxations, one which- may invigorate .»nd 
tone the heart ayd the mind for metre exalt¬ 
ed themes and studies.' We admire the 
smallest trifles of*.nnc ; ent*magnificence ‘JWjJ 
must, however, be acquainted with theiTtw- 
tory of the original stincture to which they 
were attached, before* we can 'derive from 
them the pleasure of a connoisseur; we 
must also have learned all knowledge which 
can be useful to us in the general concefns 
! of life, before,the learned languages can aT—. 
| ford us any use oy profit, or pei haps any real * 

I pleasure.-N. S. Y.— Sheffield, April 4, 

1S07 


“ LEARNED LANGUAGES.” 

No. Z2. ' 

Sin ;—I congratulate jhe times we live i 0 ‘ 
that they have at length found in you a 
plain dealer, whose doric sfyle of coinpo- % 
siiion bids fair to cur * 1 many of us of our, 
fai^e taste for that meretricious fnode which 
prefers the light and ornamental manner 
to the solid and intelligible.—Your journals 
is that star in the west propitious 
happy revolution on more than one subj^pfT 
and* to which/'if it pan preserve its a.see ft-* 
dant, ’all well meaning men must typiy; 
but should it .decline behind the influence 
of corruption, I own, (impudent, arrogant, 
rtmeeited and scuriilous as your polite and 
,learned correspondents say you ary,.) it will 
be difRlilt to know where to seek for 
any steadier opponent to despotism* either 
*M the political or liferary world.*—As to 
your {Politics, they afe to me frequently a 
cordial after the lioirors wlucli the conduct 
of dut,t{imming \Thigo, daily produoKtyn 
ray ne^esj JioiTorirsfhat almost recouc'^* 



nag*"to flip nteotory 4^MU(e Pitt t IfijSbtti, he got to it 

andlfiS'nortHewi accomplice ; . 1 0 ’ child, in the country; and ,yet vhadfrw^ 

“Those wicked creaMet yet do4ook -well favoured CUStOjned to take g7^at pleasure m almcSgt 


ancttus "northem jgeomplice: . 1 

“Those wicked creatitfe# yet do4ook “well favoured 
“ When other# are more wicked •-—not being worst 
P-Stands in soiq^r|Qi£!!ftf praise.”—Shakspcare. 

—But what now calls forth my pen, is the 
tfesire I entertain, in return for the amuse- 
mei5**5*siihave afforded me, to cheer you 
o p i n vour tally-ho to* the learned hounds 
ana fo xes o f both universities; some of 


blood of the pedants and-tha pedagogues; 
yet \*ho all, as yet, as far as l can judge, 
Cte upon a cold scent with hot noses; 
particularly , your ragged old doer into ; 
English of Mulus (p. 304) who so kindly in¬ 
forms you, and me, and all your readers, 
that there were such trten as, the Serf -'is, 
Newton, Locke, &c. who were good Latin 
scholars, with his ergo, that a Greek and 
Latin schSlar must be a good thing. The 
correct dramatic figure, howeter, that he 
iosen‘\ib/v;.makes ot himsei>, must be allow- 
ed-Tb-be a valuable portrait, and may, in, 
the hands of a man of wit, be the future 
source of much harmless sport. I think, ; 
for mv part, wfien tie apostrophises you, 

I see hi* everlasting wi n t.emblmg on its 
hofritic bluer, and but that I conceive it 
/Would he*ungenerouS to rub yyu of the run 
‘he is destined u> afford yoiir contse mettled \ 
hunter, I could find in my heart a wish to 
begin the hark-forward, at once. But this t 
being, I am sure, an old fox*vlth a famous 
bushy tail, of the right red-herring smell, 
^tndJnot lively ever to lose his brush, I sup 
^ou would like to keep him for your 
March meeting, when yon take the field in 
style.—Of your other correspondents on 
the subject of ^Iw^challenge I forbear to 
speak, as some of tfrim are not high game, 
others have*1 think misunderstood you, as’«to 
the period at which you place the non -necessi ty 
-of Lat inand Creek* But what I mead to say is 
vsim'jfly this, that you have in me that rare 
monster, so long sought by your dead-Jan- 
guaged correspondent. -M. S.,° (p. 2()Q) viz. 
a genuine Fox without a Latin, tai', or even 
a Grecian hair to cover his naked poll, yet 
who cofitrives to think and «wrile almost 
daily, on some subject or other that lie 
conceive* to be of importance to himself on 
mankind; and, what, is still more extraord - 
nary, fias never singe, he was born looker) 
into any grammar, except having, when*a 
child, by rote learnedia few French exer- 
ciseywithout learning'lhe language; after-, 
jr. tfrds, whms^^atflCjAarning the»+snguage 
without the ^ramrnJff; while A to the 


daily perusing authors of note bojh pneie^t 
and modern in these tongues’; nay, wiiMt 
is still more abominable, who never regret* 
his ignorant state, except when compelled 
to read the miserable language of man/ 
i translators of the classics, whom all their 
floggings, and all their college studies have 
not taught to render in accomplished ex- 
'■Jsressaim, ijvhat they tell us are the works of 
tinSniost perfect writers, and to imitate 
ifthose style alortfe they recommend a lift of 
study 1—From these, of course, I except, 
Sydenham’s Plato, Colman’s Terence, and 
a few similar performances, for no one will 
deny that, as Ibr as the gratification of our 
taste in stile goauf nothing can be root? 
mortifying than to satisfy our curiosity op 
the‘subject of this entertaining part of anti¬ 
quarian knowledge?at the expence of the ear, 
whiqli we musHuo, under tortures, we 
would examine only in trandipion how near 
Varro approached to the experience of soma 
of nur» common FaruieT>Nf this day, or hi 
half the doers of the Poets \f antiquity seek 
t-itjier for poetry or sense. When,therefore^ 
we see how little /fleet this knowledge qf. 
their styles has produced even on the best 
taught and ablest heads, I must confess I 
should think I did my sou an injury to con¬ 
demn him to the drudgery, and vice, and 
the murder of time, that 8 years passed at 
either Eton or Westminster to attain 
them must include; not to speak of that 
decomposition of morals, and contempt of 
religion that usually accompanies the experi¬ 
ment —As to the real knowledge they be- 
j stow, when it is by solid argument proved to 
me, that Shakespeare could not have created 
| his dramatic scenes, without the immedi¬ 
ate aid of the Learned Languages, ftiat 
Milton’s pro^e is the better constructed for 
tiis knowledge of them, or that even Gold¬ 
smith’s DesertedVillnge owes its charms to 
their assistance, which he could not as well 
have derived from a hundred other sources; 
then 1 shall begin to think them absolutely 
necessary to all writers, aud that we must 
be dumb without t)ieir influence : Bnt as 
tfiings are, no man can make me believe 
that ideas are the i.V>re precious,frora being 
defyyed immediately from a foreign idiom, 
even although the language we take them 
from beat its utmost perfection, according to 
the notions of its own grammarians; for ideas 
being originated’from things known emu-, 
pared with 'tilings* related and possible, 
1 ebneeive in*the present suite of signs-for 
ideas* our copious language fnust be ouire 
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<£than jufficieput/ to enable us to explain 
jj^^jbose imaginations are that generated 
lp the* mind of en\jnm who has made 
our expressive words his study, and who 
i»s, by perusing lour best authors, made 
wfeaself master, of their various modes of ex¬ 
pression ; and this will constitute an original 
Style, if united with frequent practice in 
writing down his thoughts; for it is in 
writing as in painting, no theory cau be of 
any service without almost daily practice ; 
of which truth, you, Mr. Cobbett, m^st bjj* 

I think, as well convinced as any*man lny.*g : 
wfc becyme^ however, mannerists by t»o 
long painting of, or too long writing on any 
* one giving subject; and even Goldsmith’s 
happy essays, if considerably multiplied, (as 
he could forjprofit have ‘multiplied them,) 
would at last have pScJ^ken rather of the 
rigid determination of the Polity pool tea- 
board, than of tlftt correct precision of the 
school of a man whosc^thought and pencil 
go together. To the Medial man, however 
1 think you cannot deny that a knowledge pf 
the Latin, niffy be of great assistance in en¬ 
abling him to m* u 'ply compaeai ive cases; 
asso many coxcc” nbs, not worth wholly trails- • 
lating, yet containing curious cases, have, 

•in thejr vainly, thought proper to rectnd ; 
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living. itaa, we see, indeed, whore thereto 
cultivate tne. Greek andLatin,*that it.i*. 
often to th(m ^tppare^Pf “ worse than 
useless for, besides the very foolish pride 
some evince on all oca^gjwj^ in season or 
6ut of season, in quoting detached scraps of 
sentences, it entices then oftem to rea£ 
classic authors far mo*e lewd thyp^;i.V*vne 
dinlogaes of Aretine, such as Anacreon, 
Tibullus, Aristophanes, or Fetrouiusyirbrfter, 
(whom even Addison was. pq' ‘^mamed tp 
translate, so besotted was he^vith/.fle lan¬ 
guage).—Nay^loftce’ Kih-.v.-l very admired 
divine who vytmU have blushed to have had 
Rochester’s i- ocins found on the shelf of his 
library, that, confiding in his family’s total 
ignorance of I,at in, ai ways kept‘a thum bed col- 
lege*Meisius among his other respectables.—. 
Thus you see, Mr. Cobbett, I get on prettv 
well my daei mined ignorance, of which 
1 expect to be told that this letter is a proof, 
as well as of my presumption, airogjyee, 
impudence, and that string of epithets that 
the fio/itthj Icdhied sometimes indulge them¬ 
selves in using hen airy wasp atta Qcr theiiy 
hive; and yet I assure you, wherV~f~KTe 
done my best, I have somet nies had'my 
share ot approbation .from emits who never 
expectt.d to sec any (hint.; in print from a 


their observations in tlftt language ; thanks, i 
however, to sense and Fordycc, we need not ; 
go out of English to study Fever, Tiie Law- j 
yer, also, for the like purpose, should have 1 
Latin to enable him to get'ai reports, com- - 
mentaries, &c.—As to the Divine, his studies j 
and duties are of so very simple a nature, j* 
under the present established and avowedly I 
correct translation ot the Scriptures, that 
doubtless the most common talents are quite 
sufficient, united with sincerity, to enable 
him to perform his duties as a Farish-pricst; 
and unless he is be.pt on a mission to a foreign 
country, a devotiop that seldom tioubles 
•our churchmen, \io other language can be 
, necessary to enable him to profhulgntp truth 
and teach virtue than his own.—The est,*- 
blishment, indeed may require a few eccle¬ 
siastical Lawyers; but ifit were necessary that 
all should read the Scriptuies in their origi¬ 
nal tongues, we surely should not see su 
many ordained who can scarce pass a prepared 
examination in a language so cn-ily learned 
as the Greek, or that still easier the Hebrew, 
in which uflany an ol^ clot! es-man in London 
is a better scholar, without’knowinj* it, 
than some of our Bishops; and how little 
value they themselves attach tq it, may 
be known, by recollecting that nine out of 
* ten of the clergy lay.aside ftir, ever all their 
books, except the HiTile nyd Testament, 
the .nstant tly.*y arc in p,*sCjsion of »i snug 


Fox whhoul a Latin Ti.il • 
that never read a grammar! 


particularly one 
Yei 1 think* ; U 


as 1 write, 1 should have written no befog 
on all the subjects on winch I have treated/ 


had 1 poSsest a‘compete knowledge of all 


the original writing-, of the Greeks or Ro¬ 


mans ; for let us look ar the works of Sir 
W. Jones, tint miracle ol litualure as to 


the knowledge of languages, that walking 
library of erudition; and pray tell 
his style proportionally elegant? for, except’ 
a few lines, that burst from him ou ..siting 
a spring in the flower of.hgs youth, > <> n\: 
read any original cqwi position of. hi- 
‘partook of the fire of genius, dr that could 
for a moment stand in comparison wall the 
Daisy of Burns or Miss-%oola f s translation, 
of Cardan's Monody on the Death of Mary 
Maguire ; by the .side of which hgs Saconta- 
la is tame, atfd his Odes of Hafiz sink to 


notlnflg—The fact, thetefore, I believ#, is, 
that where lftiurc has bestow'od a good orga¬ 
nisation, an<| quirk parts the resfllt of it, 
with its accompaniment warm feelings, it is 
better that a man should understand only 
one language thoroughly than 20 superficial¬ 
ly or even thoroughly; for the clearer he 
Viiddrsta’iuls 3 or 4 languages, so mtifch more 
time must he have .lost in studying them, 
t^at he might have jpetter employed iu per- 
* feet me himself in inis' myn.—Sliakespronj. 
doubt Jc^p, was a grtfwrrcadtfa in birder to stg- 
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qui-r^ a stock of ideas, which iris natural 
tajiie-'KtMbltd him to appreeiae according to 
their vahie ; also a ftoae observer of manner^ 
and the human heart, who well'km-w that 
we are all tnuch,<$ke, only dilterently dis¬ 
guised as to our feelings arid failing'; a id 1 
«annot help thinking that ite owed his noble 
"WH alm ost divine .^yle to his good ear and 
^)rofouTid''hqpwledge *f *the whole of uwr 
KfifSfift ■se, selecting from the stores of his 
memorWjfevavs such words ■ as uniting 
Viiffid s^u.-e were bettt» calculated to im¬ 
press his ,rdh^ go farther 

lhto this subject would detpsod a '•ohvne ra- 

J ther than an e-say. I sliall ri^refore leave 
others to pursue the, tram, and also fotbear 
i to add a hundred o’her reasons, w’hy 
l .mere Greek or Latin scholars must, wbe- ' 
ther they will or not, h.: half of them pe- 
' dants or ignoramuses on many subjects, 
while the general reader of Eflglish afuliors 
cannot fail to be sqjuraled with inhuma¬ 
tion ; for*since men. can only think in one 
language, the better they “are acquainted 
with.thedead ones,<heless readily they com¬ 
pose ,r > the 1 ving ■, and thisl beliesc to be tha 
genuine reason w>hy we have amongst those* 
who by cotirtcsy are call *d good scholars, 
so few w'ho compose profitable and original 
works, who wnte in a good style, or who 
join in any conversation with intelligence on 
the subject of practical improvements in 
the arts of life, or^general cecftnonn.—I am 

Sir, A FOX WITHOUT A* LAT1« TAIL. - 

Keynsham, near Bristol, Match 1, ISO/. 
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—£_[ have Ion. been impressed with 
”t|e. truth of your pssertion, that in general 
education, the learned languages as they ate 
called, are woifg.than useless, and that they 
.operate as a bar to*' ;rl knowledge ; and so 
decided is Ay opinion on the subject, that I 
cannot but feel astonishment at the num¬ 
ber of thoSte persons, who have, seriously 
( come forward to oppose it. That a certain 
kind of good is connected with the study of 
languages no one wull deny,**who is aware 
that to every species of pursuit, advttrilascs, 
and advantages peculiar tp itself, are attached. 
In the v ‘present ‘order of tljings, we are 
‘strangers to evil unaccompanied with good, 
and equally so to. good unadulterated with 
evil, so that when we say of a tiring that ft 
is good weonlymean that beis comparatively 
so-; oi*if we affirnf tharit is evil,'wedo net 
mean to convey the idea, that it is in its own 
nature totally destiupji of every thing t£at 
is valuable : but tl tatfwlVstimate itgs worth* 
if pu/ij^mpeiman with ot^[ers which 


ar^updn the whole more priductfre of be 
neftcial ends, or that can more easily 
plied to useful purposes 5j aiid. it ‘iwrfh Us 
jwint of view that 1 regard the study of till 
learned languages as a veiy insignificant pur¬ 
suit. Men are perpetually reducing them¬ 
selves and others into erroneous principles 
by judging of things not according to their 
intrinsic or comparative value ; but in con- 
* fortuity to the opinion that is foimeu of then* 
by the world, and that seems in its umnt- 
*ootence to have decreed that whatever jjs 
sc.'rce* is v ihiable, however destitute it may 
bp of utility ; agd to this circumstance it, is, 
that l in a great degree attribute the impor¬ 
tance which is by so many attached to a pro- ’ 
fijiency in the learned languages.* We are 
indeed triumphaiflly informed Jay some of 
these gentleman, Jjfat the ■study of moral 
science was no where pursued to #ich an 
extent or with so much Success, as by the 
sages of Greece apd Rome; and that the 
discovery and dispersion of ancient manu¬ 
scripts drew Europe from the sink ofi-bar- 
barism into which it had been plunge 1 for 
so many ages; but, JwjAvise these manu¬ 
scripts contained moral anA scientific know¬ 
ledge, elaborate reasoninghnd curious di*- 
tinct’ous and disquisitions to which the peo¬ 
ple of these dark and ignorant times were* 
utter strangers, are we, therefore, war¬ 
ranted to conclude, that at this enlightened 
period they must necessarily be of inestima¬ 
ble importance to us; to us, who have ele¬ 
gant and discriminating writers in our own 
language, upon every subject that can warm 
the imagination, interest the heart, amelio¬ 
rate the character or dignify the mind. I 
am disposed to believe that* there is not an 
idea in any of the works of the ancient 
authors but what may be met with in the 
writings of our own countrymen ; or I think 
one solitary instance would‘have been, ad¬ 
duced by the-advocates On the other side of 
•the questioft j but, supposing it were other- 
•wise, and it could be proved that the book* 
of the ancients contained a cert .lined species 
or degree of knowledge which was not to 
be found in the living languages, this cir- 
cumstaftce would by no means establi-h tbs 
truth of the assertion^ that the knowledge 
of the dead languages must be productive of 
real advantage to us, unless it could also be 
proved that it was impossible to* convey it to 
the mind of any but $ lingnisi; and even if 
that were the case, that the time and in¬ 
dustry expended in* the search after the hid¬ 
den mystery eoyld not have been more use¬ 
fully employed; for .such are the limited 
pojvers and faculties of man, that no one can 
posses himself in an eroiyent degrfe of 



^cvcr? ‘kind of knowledge, and he is the 
^;<i*r'’yu]}’ wise wjbo pursues with the 
greatest order that°spedes of it, that can the 
most frequently be brought into action, and 
made the most subservient to the benefit of 
himself and others. That great and illus¬ 
trious characters may be formed independent¬ 
ly of the knowledge of % variety of lan¬ 
guages, the'Greeks, as far as we know afiy 
thing of them, are striking examples. The 
Grecian schools were schools of science and 
philosophy; and certainly science and phi * 
ioaophy instruct in the knowledge of things, 
and*“not iifjthe knowledge oAvords. To the 
. Greeks we are indebted for a great part of 
the science that now exists in the world, to a 
people who from what is recorded of them 
in history, do not appear to have studied 
any language but their'tiwn. To possess 
themselves of tire knowledge of these 
learned, though unlettered, philosophers, it 
was requisite to the peopl^pf other nations, 
that individuals amongst th^m should study 
as a profession, the Greek language, a&d s6 
procure for them, through the medium of a 
translation, the kr^U'teclge that was contain¬ 
ed in the Greek IBooks; but noiv when our 
booksellers’ shops furnish us with the transla¬ 
tions of those woiks of antiquity which are 
acknowledged by tire literati to be the most 
valuable amongst them; of what avail can 
the study of the dead languages be to us ? 
But we need not travel into Greece to dis¬ 
cover that there is no such intrinsic excel¬ 
lency in what is termed a learned education, 
as those who possess it, or imagiue they 
possess it, would willingly induce us to be¬ 
lieve ; for, we have only to direct our at¬ 
tention to many of our own countrymen in 
the higher classes ‘of society, who have ex¬ 
perienced the advantage of such an educa¬ 
tion, to be convinced that it had nothing to 
do iti the fonnation of nobijity of mind,, 
grandeur of character, or practical wisdom. , 
‘ That strong intellec tual powers of mind are,, 
in some instances, combined with a learned 
education, experience has proved to us : but 
the persons, in which this union of learning 
’ and knowledge is to be met with, rank 
amongst men of an higher order of intellect 
than usually falls to the tot of man j nor is 
it I think at ali difficult to account, why it is 
that others o r ordinary capacity are general¬ 
ly considerably injured by it. The labour 
attending the study of a dead language is 
very great, owing to the obscurity with 
which it is necessarily veiled ; and L it is a 
well known fact, that a greater knowledge 
of a living language may be acquired by 
conversing in it it; six nfonths, foan by read¬ 
ing and translating the same language fby 
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, two of tbre$years. A. great portion^,px- 
■ istence, therefore, musj. be appropriated to" 
the study of the -dead languages to obtain 
any considerable knowledge of them, which 
might otherwise have beef.'employed in the 
acquisition of real knowledge. But this, ” 
is not the most injurious circumst ance 
tending it; for tlieinind being so J *7ucnen- 
gaged in the study of the signs of ibfifigs/ 
unless it is of a very superior is im¬ 

perceptibly drawn from the/ies^'tvsf < 116 ' 
study of things ^/xVosc intervals 

of leisure which might otherwise be de¬ 
voted to it. 'like memory, too, is burdened,, 
which has a tendency to repress and shackle 
its energies. There is something in the con-’- 
stitutjoa of the mind of every child that is 
in good health, and usually well organized, 
that disposes it to the search after real know- ^ 
ledge without'being aware of it itself. If 
left free and unrestrained it will be interested 
by almost every passing scene that it *um 
comprehend ; it,will* inquire into the nature, 
properties, and cause of ,almost every object 
that presents itself to its notice, With an ar¬ 
dor and impatience that strongly mark an 
anxious solicitude for information. But to 
the study of language the youthful mind has 
no propensity, ior it feels that the pleasure 
and advantage that results from the acquisi¬ 
tion of real knowledge is not associated with 
an ability in him to call tV# same object by a 
variety of .different names. But it may be 
said, that the same objections may be urged 
against instructing a"child either to spell or 
read ; for, in trie first stages of this kind of 
learning, the memory is, as in the learning 
of languages, burdened with a number W 
sounds to which it can affix no meaning, anjf 
fiom which it consequently derives no i<Jp„s. 
This is true 5 and, therefore,,1 think those 
parents are the most wiso-wi lio are not pre¬ 
mature in this kind or instruction ; for, 1 
have little doubt but that during the very 
early period of it, children are generally ra¬ 
ther injured than benefited ; but the gt;eat 
advantages that are upon the whole tobederiv¬ 
ed f rom this temporary sacrifice does so much 
more than compensate for the evil, that no 
one ought to .think, in ordinary cases, of 
taking it into the account; besides, ,’f it be 
not commenced too early, this is an art 
which will, in most cases, be acquired with 
considerable facility: but what equivalent is 
there to the feelipgs of the child, or t# the 
tmn that will compensate for the fatigue and 
labour attending the study of a dead language, 
if we set aside the gratifications of vanity ? 
Were J capable of qvhmg, ever)' thing I see 
in “ htdftn above c^earil,*, 'uti^patn” lyf, 
the varioufc names that are given r d them by 
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all ttve di%rmt nations on the^ace.of the 
gleitje, should I by this means, acquire the 
J^ast acquaintance with,any of their proper¬ 
ties ? would it instruct me to shun fire as an 
element tliat *"wiMr burn pie ? or teach m§ 
to handle carefully the edged tool as an in- 
kt^umcnt that would wound me ? and what 
wvit&fosMo for my mind \ would such a fa- 
tfiljtyjmabGhTie so to avail myself of the* 
passioF\ habits, and prejudices of man¬ 
kind, might thereby know how to 

bring good on* of evjJJ, whuld it fortify my 
nqnd under miiibrluues ? or teach me to be 
moderate in prosperity, by fining a proper 
Estimate of men and things ? or would it 
liable me to regulate my passions by my 
Understanding ? In science, what am I to 
expect from it ? Will it instruct me in mo¬ 
ral, mechanical, or philosophical princi¬ 
ples ? or shall L procure do myself a more 
c,orrec t t Knowledge of the properties at a 
triage or the. principles upon which the 
lever acts than I coukHiave done if ignorant 
of any other language than my own ? Per¬ 
haps the most powerful argument that can 
be adduced in favour of the study of the 
learned languages is, that they are the reposi 
tories ot our religion, and that upon a subject 
so highly interesting, no one should be con¬ 
strained to take any thing upon trust, but 
shoifld be enabled, if possible, to foim a 
judgment ftr himself respecting c the genuine 
meaning of the sacred wntep>. It is cer¬ 
tainly probable, if not certain, that no 
translation of either the old or new Testa¬ 
ment, or of any work in the dead languages, 
.has ever fully conveyed all the ideas contain¬ 
ed in he original, for I very much doubt, 
'if, the i'diom of any language can be per- 
lec$v known to any* but a native of the 
place n't "which it is spoken. Lady Wort ley 
Montague says, ia.vae of her letters, what 
Is most likely true, that » Roman milk-maid 
must have known more, of the language Ot’ 
her country thin the greatest scholars of 
the present day do. If, therefore, the com¬ 
bined eltorts and labours of the learned can 
do so little for us, in this respect, what can 
any individual expect to attain "by his e own 
personal assiduity, however great and in¬ 
defatigable it may be ? Is it not, therefore, 
folly to dissipate the season of childhood and 
youth in so unproductive a pursuit, ealeu - u 
lated, indeed, very well to furnish employ¬ 
ments for Monks in cloisters, excluded from 
tile sympathies, the pi easting,-’and the Ra¬ 
tios of th£ rest of mankind-II. 
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ldtb of Feh-you assert 1-. y that the (jonQ 
and Greek languages are improperly 
Learned Languages,"‘and Irshat the teach* 
ing of those languages to person^ who ate 
to become statesmen, legislators, lawyers, 
physicians, or priests, is worse than useless.** 
and, in another number, “ to bring this mat¬ 
ter to the test, yok invite the Learned Geo* 
tflerpen of both universities to a discussion 
updn the subject." Now, Sir, although I 
have neither any pretensions or lay any claim 
L ,the«flppeHation of a Learned Gentleman of 
either university, yet I trust you will notim- 
pdte it to my pifisumption, if ®I <£>mmit’to 
paper my thoughts upon a subject, in th« 
discussion of which, in common with thtt 
gentlemen of England, I am so deeply con¬ 
cerned.—As to your first assertion, it is-a- 
matter, I imagine, atwery little consequence, 
whether the Latin and Gr-vk languages am 
properly or improperly called the Learned 
Languages ; by plants and pedagogues th« 
term was probably ! n troduced, and by pednpttf 
and pedagogues I leave it to be defended. 
But the case with regard So your second as- 
t sertion »L very different."* ?’he discussion of 
that assertion is indeed one otjhe greatest in¬ 
terest to a considerable portion of mankind $. 
and believe me, Sir, you undertook a task 
of no common difficulty, when you under® 
took to prove to the satisfaction and convic¬ 
tion of every gentleman that he had em¬ 
ployed the first twenty years of his life in 
learning two languages, the knowledge • of 
which is worse than useless. (I say “ tha 
first twenty yeai s of his life,” because, during 
that period, owing to the faulty system of 
education now pursued, a - gentleman is 
taught very little besides the Learned Lan¬ 
guages ; a practice, in my opinion, quite as 
reprehensible as that of altogether neglect® 
ing the study of those languages would be.) 

, Hut surely. Sir,, you could not have* atten¬ 
tively considered the important subject, upon* 
which you hazarded so bold, and I hope so 
unfounded an assertion. Did Mr, Cobbett 
mean to say, that the knowledge of th*> 
causes which contributed to the prosperity" 
and decline of the Greek stales and Roman 
Empire is worse than useless to a statesman ? 
Did Mr. C. mean to, say, that the princi¬ 
ples of the legislator are vitiated by his ac¬ 
quaintance with the .avvs which established 
i and defended {jic liberties of the most pow¬ 
erful aud wisest nations of antiquity; or that 
the studying the orations of Cicero, who, of. 

° all the orators that the world has yet produ¬ 
ced, was the most* intimately versed in the* 
laws of his country, is likely to prove worsei 
than useless to the la wyes ? Is it not lor tb».< 
good ofTnankind that the physician’s know- 
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J ledgp of his art in theory,, as well as In prae- 
*ice,Thoi}Jd be at extensive as possible ? Hour ■ 
•an that knowHdg^, Which you cannot but 
confess is most necessary, be acquired, but 
by the attentive perusal of the njost learned 
treatises composed upon this subject ? And 
the greatest physician of antiquity wrote in 
the Greek language. How can the priest 
be more clearly or easily convinced of;'he® 
superior excellence of his own religion than 
fey comparing it with the ridiculous theology, 
of the ancients, and by studying the'works 
of the first pious converts to the Christian 
faiRi ? /jll the best writers on the various 
subjects with which it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary that the statesman, legislator, law¬ 
yer, physician, and priest should be ac¬ 
quainted, have writte^ in the Latin and 
Greek languages, and,'"So badly are their 
works translated,, that, to read them in 
any other language than the original, is in¬ 
deed worse than useWi.^ Unluckily, Mr. 
C.,you are yourself ignbrant of the La¬ 
tin and Greek languages} but some friend 
of your’s more fortunate in that^respect will 
perhaps explained 1 you, that Epistle of Ho¬ 
race to Lollius/in which he descants on the 
t «tility of studying the Iliad, and on the.va- 
rious beauties and excellencies of that won¬ 
derful and immortal poem; and the opinion 
of the friend of Mecaenas and Augustus 
is not unworthy of the deference of Mr. 
Cobbett. When you are fully persuaded, 
as you soon will be, that the stfudy of the 
Iliad is not worse than useless, request the , 
same friend to explain to you the first 2 or 3 
©des of the 3d book, and much as the ori¬ 
ginal excellence ©f the great Hoface must 
be impaired and injured, by any attempt at 
rendering his works into thee English l.in- 
guage; answer me candidly and honestly, and 
tell me whether you do not think the moral 
precepts contained in those odes well worthy 
of the serious attention and consideration 
every thinking mdn. Does Mr. Cobbett 
imagine that the study of his Register will 
be worse than useless to a Foreigner, some 
hundred years hence. I dare, affirm he does 
not. He will say, that although the cir¬ 
cumstances of the times maybe changed, 
yet the vices will stilj be the same and re¬ 
quire the same reprehension, bo they will, 
Mr. Cohhtlt; and I recommend the learn¬ 
ing of the English language* to foreigners 
some hundred years hence, for the very same 
reason that I npw defend the teaching of the 
latin language to the gentlemen df England 
of the present day; namely, that they may 
read iu the original,* those works, winch no 
translation ever can<uo justice to.—E.*L.— 

' jEjgp, IW-. 2:©, jbO/. 


Learned f.t^yB^es. ,> 

“ Learned lawguagC£,” , 

No. 3^ ' ^ * 

Sir,— Aplqin well meaning man is now 
so puzzled by the various opinions on educa¬ 
tion, that he knows not*\feT.'System to pur¬ 
sue for the instruction of his family We ¥ 

have no medium between the common rcj. - 
tine of writing and artlfmetic, aiyjk me tftudyJ 1 
of the dead languages at our national ^fine¬ 
ries ;• no diversity _pf system v , h j / \j i&*ight 
enable a father tojslaee his son £ 11 "^% he of 
education, necessary him ih his fu-. 

tur® prospects. At our private’ schools-a 
hoy is haras'vili'with Latin, Greek, French, 
Italian, writing, and arithmetic, and at six-^ 
teen is found to have little or no knowledge* 
of ejther—the master in many instances in¬ 
competent to teach—in some the pupil in¬ 
capacitated to learn; nevertheless, the fees 
are faid, and the poor youth has but little 
benefit The parent may be blamed, but 
“ the fault of wclf meaning,, ignoi«nce 
“ ought to be pitied not.despised " A youth 
placed at one of our national foundations, is 
necessitated to tfcade for years through Latin 
and Greek : if he has been studious, he ac¬ 
quires a slight knowledge of earh language ; 
but for want of pefseverjng in his studies, 
and from the occupations of an active life, 
forgets in a short period what was the object - 
of eight or ten years application.—It should 
be eonsidered that the- -ystem of education * 
pursued at our great schools and in our uni¬ 
versities, was fixed at a time when the study 
of the dead languages was necessary for 
every cine in’the superior professions; and as 1 
education was not expected to be found in^ 
anyone unconnected with tliose^profcssions, * 
fhe system of that period might be right, but 
it made a monopoly of* knowledge in,£hbse 
classes, and kept the other part of society 
darkness and ignorance. ' The study of the 
> learned languages at that period, was indis¬ 
pensably necessary, for Latin was the stand¬ 
ard language for all works of consequence 
on every subject, and an author considered 
his character degraded, if he oommunicated 
hiireSfearehe'i.in any Vhrr language. That 
system is nowexploded, and as we have trans¬ 
lations of every work iu the Latin or Greek, 
a reform in the method of education is much 
.wanted.—The lawyers of the present day,. I 
think, are but little indebted to their classical 
1 eduratiqq for any eminence in tlfeir profes¬ 
sion ; lew of them after having served the' 
period of their'lv'iclef; could const rye a page 
of Virgil, or a line of Homer; but they con¬ 
tinue to deceive ignorant by their dis¬ 
play of Latin, am'vfV,butcher has a consul¬ 
ts! iotfUn the reinUpd -dea.se; he i» 

told, h& busHieas must be coVicered ad 



v Jtftjufc 14, 1807.—- 

do, Kis lease most commence -dg novo , and 
quasi the clause of paying, the property tax 
which his landlord jftsists on, it is not tena¬ 
ble by the 46 Geo. 3d. Caput 65. The poor 
man goes awwy *«tjhisbed at the learning of 
. his legal adviser, ancl of consequence, that 
"his son may shine in the same exalted sphere, 
i give" hi® a Latin education. But men of 
sense, are no* f o he scared with this display of 
learning, this folly of words, more applicable 
to the lai!gu..ge of a parrot,.than a sensible 
being. —-Tiie’ li v i nes of tire, present day are 
necessitated to go through ulr-Wg termed a 
classical education; namely, jxiss through 
the principal forms of Westmin Jter or Eton, 

. and attend a certain number of terms at Ox¬ 
ford or Cambridge—few of them 1 believe 
. jfier two years absence from college, chuld 
read without a dictionary a page of Eras¬ 
mus ; and it cannot be denied,Jjut tlu&thcy 
are more indebted to interest and Favour 
for p *i exalted situation, than to any know¬ 
ledge of Greek or Latin, or of Hebrew. 
Then why is so much time thrown away in 
endeaeouripg to acquire a small know ledge 
of the dead languages, when, even in the 
higher professions, it is notorious they are 
of so little "utility, and it certainly goes to 
shew' that the tinife devoted to them is mis* 

. pent, and that the whole system of educa¬ 
tion in our schools is founded m error, and 
irtbpplicabio to theprest nt state of know¬ 
ledge.—If some ofie of souncl sense, and 
acquaintance with the authors of our lan¬ 
guage, added to a kuav.ifdge of the lan¬ 
guages spoken at this time in Europe, would 
mark out a system of education* lie would 
■ confer a gieat benefit on the ri-iug c< nera- 
tiou. ;f,ul rflot out from our national founda- 
tit*ns, the system of, thv dark ages ot popery 
antfSgnornnce.—The eharartei of a mere 
iTTTolar, will always lx* consideted by mtn of 
sense and genius, as a uuvntity in the world, 
ami howevcf pleasing his intense study nxr 
be, it is a selfish gratification, it benefits no 
. one, it slutfoi him from the world, -fad 
precludes the possibility of his giving to 
but a select few he least information 
» ,♦ pleasure. If he 'publishes* the result of 
'/ his studies, it is great chance but it lends to 
support some learned disquisition, the ob¬ 
ject of which is to prove, that s#viral of the 
antifcnts have made a false quantity; thrft 
several Jjncs in iforace are improperly, 
f pointed ; or that Troy did not stand where t 
j, has betti cousuiered to be Ibr several ccn- 
' turies.-*-This acconf>hslfl*cf, the student h 
dumb for ever. HisVvork, (in the‘book - 
• sellers’ phr.ise) are ayfcre drug, and eorv- 
s*gued to the war.eiuinje* as wasuyn^per.—‘ 
"Without tyj .intense smdy, yj the slighted 


beamed Languagesr t‘ f iqy* ‘ 

knowledge of the^ dead languages, a man 
may admire the grandeur and fire of tb# 
writings of Homerthe sjKsj^and delicacy of ' 
Virgil, the inventive power andmoyal truth* 
of Shakespeare, the sublimity*of Milton, and 
“ if he -wishes to acquire a style which # 

“ familiar, but not coajse, and elegant but 
•* not ostentatious, he must give his day* 

“ nnd nights to the volumes of Addison."— 

' Honce 1 conclude, that to dedicate a laiga 
portion of this short life, to a study that i* 
'superseded py the excellence of our inesti¬ 
mable language, is worse than useless.*— 

I am, &c. JuveAilania.— Tempi y, Aprils, 

LEARNED LANOUAGES.” 

No 3d. 

Sm;-1 have peen much interested, 

and, in some instances, instructed, by read¬ 
ing the numerous letters ypu have published, 
in your valuable llegi->ter, on the subject 
of the learned languages; but, 1 must con¬ 
fess, that in my Opinion, the writers on both 
sides cd the question have oftjjn improperly 
deviated, from vour plain and simple propo¬ 
sition,. “ that as a p iii of general education 
the study of the learned languages 1* 
woise than useless,” and hav<* introduced 
matter quite inelevant to the subject, and, 
which can have no other tendency tha'n to 
bewilder the render, l’or my part, I think 
the question bus in a very narrow compass,. 
and in order to bum a right judgment re¬ 
specting it, vve have only need of that por- 
• tion of commoti sense, of which very few 
- men are destitute. 1 intend, therefore, to 
| be ve,y biief, and to confine myself, in a 
great measuie, to a few plain facts. I have 
j always heen of opinion, that learning 1* 

| only usduljj as it enables atom to discharge 
| the duties of a citizen, with the greatest 
| benefit to society. If this position be gran- 
j ted (and I caunot believe any one Will 
! seriously tfeny ft) it may be fairly asked, can 
j i man.witliont a knowledge of the dead lan- 
■ guages, perform these duties as usefully a» 
one who is completely master of them ) I 
say completely ; because, the advocates for 
the dead languages, will not allow, that, 
without a critical knowledga of these lan¬ 
guages, their beauties can be understood or 
fi?lt—nay, they go farther, and say, the 
best translations fall infinitely below the 
originals. Now, if rye read modern liis- 
| tory, or examine a chronological list of the 
most eminent characters that hare flourished 
since the revival of Otters, we must perceive 
that men of the* most eminent talents, the 
inventois of She mqjt useful arts, the asser- 
j ters-of natiorjl liberty, have received little 
1 or tiu*ckiss;c'al educSttoa whatever. It wit! 

rs 





that free scope and exertion, which are 
requisite for its Improvement. I think that 
Home, in one of his essays", considers the 
subject in this light, and gives it as his opi¬ 
nion, that if the writings of the ancients 
could be destroyed and forgotten, htunafi 
ingenuity WQuldbe exert^l in a greater de¬ 
gree, and consequently carried to much 
greater perfection. But it may be asked, 
what will you do with the learned languages ? 
will you discard them altogether ? as*a part of 
general education, I do rtbt in the least 
hesitate to answer in the affirmative. X. 


'^bearfficitsnt tarmention, Gionia; the inven- 
\ohof tlj^ompass, Columbus, Washington, 
amfrour oountr^Mb Brin'd si ey, the engineer 
and mechanic, all of whom, I believe, ne- 
vet- enjoyed the beauties of classic lore. On 
tfte contrary, we shall find, that the most 
eminent linguists, who have passed their 
Jives in maxing and reading commentaries, 
have seldom possessed any talents, that vaerea 
serviceiable to society.—They have invented 
no uaefnl arts, have proposed no improve¬ 
ments in politics or jurisprudence, and have 
perhaps only been known to the learned 
tfetid! P^jpfessor Porson aiftl Dr. Parr hafe 
• been brought forward by an advocate for 
the studja of the learned languages, and 1 
should be very unwilling .to mention their 
names with disrespectbut they cannot be 
ranked among the benefactors of the human 
race. There is n%people on the face of the 
earth that would regard them in this lif;ht, 
becaose they, understood rhe dead languages 
bettgr than their own ! I thfRk every impar¬ 
tial person whaacknowledges the abovwfacts, 
must be convinced< » that a man may be great 
;md useful in tlu^ffgtieit degree, without 
ar knowledge of Greek or I,alin. But the 
Riibject takes a more serious form, wh^n 
•it is considered, tha^ perhaps not one 
person in a thousand who is forced to 
spend 8 or 9 year* of the prime of life in 
tMs laborious study of the dead languages, 
obtains a sufficient knowledge of them, to 
enable him to enjoy their beauties, or un¬ 
derstand the ancient authors better than he 
can in a translation of them into his own 
tongue! and is not the devotion of so much 
time to a study of the dead languages, with 
sty little chance of ever understanding them, 
a-, very serious evil ? I allow t|^at modern 
literature is in some respects indebted to 
the Greeks and Romans, but the utility of 
their writings should not bp ovjrratad 
does not an indiscriminate study them 
•tend to repress genius, and by trammeling* 
the mind with authorities, deprive it ot* 
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SiRj-It is certainly a very atrangw 

thing, that in an ageilike this, where such 
regard is'paid to fhc^ncfvancemepdfSf learn* 
ing, any one should attenfpt to ^J«pre- 
ciate it in the eyes of the vyorldj-still more 
wonderful that*d*s learned cfnsbr,should 
be, Mr. CoMjey, for whom'we have some 
regard while he confines himself to politieal 
discussions,/Hut for whom' we naturallw 
feel contempt when he betrays his ignorance 
upon subjects totally out of his sphere.—16 
• is wonderful how little minds are guided bul 
prejudice, who imagine that their dislike is 
the dislike of the nqtion, and their own voice 
the vMce of the people. m 

“ Their passions move if 1 lower spheres, *^ 

Where’er caprice or fol/y steers ."—l—bwft. 

—Are the “ Learned Languages" of ne use 
to the statesman* to the lawyer, t.o th* phy¬ 
sician, or to the divine? Ask any one 
‘eminent man in this kingdom, if indepen¬ 
dent of the amusement, he h<fs reaped any 
advantage from the study *of the Greek and 
Latin languages j and they^will answer you . 
to a man in the wotds of Quintiliau : “ Moi_ 
nos preccptoribus, to* exempli# instruct 
antiquitas, ut possit vi39ri nuM sorte nas-» 
scente aetSs felicior, qnam nostrA, cni do- 
cendae priorcs efilbcuavenint."——Lib. 12. 
Vap. 11 —I s^all not attempt a v indication 
of the Learned Languages.” Their fame 
is sufficient, and Mr. Cobbett may vainly^ 
flatter himself that his reasoning# wi!fr‘«de¬ 
molish’ every argument that shall be broudht 
against him.—Happy am I to perceiwf^nat 
the Universities have not»£eigned a reply f~ 
and, bv their contempt and silence, havq 
shewn Mr. Cobbett how much' they value 
his opinions, how much they regard his 
ccnture.-*-I conclude with the'opinion Pope 
had for the “ Learned Languages,’’-who 
humbly^iffered from t \is po litical Proteus,-— 

“ Hail J>atds triumphant! horn in happier days; 
Immortal heirs of universal praise! s 

Whose honors v?uh increase of ages grow 
As streams roll drown, enlarging as they flowj 
Nations unborn ^our mighty names shall sound, 

And worlds applaud that mw not yet be found! 

£>h ! may some spark of your celestial fir% 

The lust, tffe meanest of your sons inspire, 

(That on weak wiki, from far, puisues your flight*' 
GJowi-whfle he reauflyrut trembles as he writes,^ 

To teach:vain •wits a sotcnce little known, 

T" idmire superior seme, afd Jot/ht their awn /” 

. » Z. E. March 25, 180/.^ 
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^SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

War xiTE?gypt - It appears, from the 

statements in the public papers^ that the de¬ 
tachment of the English army, which took 
possession of Alexandria some time ago. 
t has, by an inferior detachment, made ar. at¬ 
tack upon Rosetta, in which they ha-e not 
only failed of success, but the lives of 1,400 
men have been lost, including that of the 
Major General commanding the attack, and 
wljfise name, it would appear, was Wau- 
c’hop.— •- Upon this occasion, as upon'that 
of every naval or military* action, whether 
succ'ssful, or unsuccessful, and whether we 
take a part in it or not, the practice of the 
daily prints, almost, if not quite, all of which 
are, in effect, sold to one or the other of the 
two factions, who are struggling for the 
good things of .the country ; upon all such 
oocasions, the ’ invariable practice of these 
prints is to begin their remarks with some¬ 
thing in general tiftns, with something, in 
which most men may be supposed to agree, 
and then to fall, without 1 much taste or art 
in the transition, into a contrast between tin 
*late and the present ministry' first-imputing 
the good or the evil, whichever it may be, 
to ihw faction which it suits their purpose to 
impute it to, and never failing to end with 
reproaches, more or less bitter, against the 
faction to whicji^the writer is opposed, the 
whole thing bearing, with the exception of 
the wit, a Strong resemblance to one of ,thfc 

Lottery Advertisements of Mr. Bish.- 

But, though this way of making use of the 
intelligence of important events may suit 
such writers, though;they may desire to con¬ 
vert every thingYo*their selfish purposes, us 
it tyscomes not to make such use of such in¬ 
telligence ; but, on the contrary, to consider 
wliat, were the causes, which led to the 
event in question, and how the event-is 
likely t$ affect us.-—Whether the capture 
of Alexandria, and the consequent attack 
upon Rosetta, took place in pursuance of or¬ 
ders, Either special v or . ^heral, of the late 
ministry, or whether* they proceeded fropa 
the mere, opinion am?, zeal of the officers 
commanding, is of littl^-iimportance. -They 
art to be peri bed, in either case, to the no* 


, tion, so strenuously inculcated by Pitt and 
Dundas (Hike to stick to their old names) 
respecting, firsj, the great importance of In¬ 
dia, and, next, the great importance of 
Egypt to the safety of India. The opinions 
of Dundas, as to this matter, have been fre¬ 
quently declared, in terms much stronger 
than those used in the sentente which I have 
taken for my motto, and, as to his frothy 
comrade, his opinions,-to the same effect, 
were given, particularly upon the question 
of the present war, in terms so strong, and 
in sentences so harmonious, that many of 
the senseless creatures that heard him, were 
ready r to ary for vesy joy that a war, to cost, 
as it was then said, only twenty six millions 
a year, bad been undertaken purely for the 

sake of Malta!--That India, as a territp - 

rial possession, is-not only no benefit, but 
that it is an injury to England, I have often 
given my reasons for believing ; and, I have 
never yet met with any man able, or even 
disposed, to controvert those reasons. It has, 
almost in every case, happened, that, when I 
have advanced an opinion, upon any subject 
of national importance, that some one or 
other has thought it worth his while to com¬ 
municate to me some remarks thereon; but, 
upon the subject of the jnjiu ioumess of a 
territorialfpossession of India, no one has 
ever attempted to contradict me j and, I 
shall, of course, retain that opinion, uqtil I 
am sho^n, that India, held and governed as 
it now rt, iS of some benefit to this country. 
I cannot, for my life discover, how this king¬ 
dom derives any strength, any ponton of its 
means of defence or of offence, any weight 
in the scale of nations, from the possession of 
India; while every one must, I am per¬ 
suaded, clearly perceive, that, to keep pos¬ 
session of India, wte are compelled to draw 
largely from the source of supply 10 both ar¬ 
my and navy, and while it is, 1 think, equal¬ 
ly* evident? that all the immense tortunes 
brought from India as the phrase is, consist 
of the fruit of the land and labour of Eng¬ 
land, sucked up in taxes, and conveyed, by a 
circuitous rqad, into the pockets of Indian 
adyenturersand speculators, who, upon their 
return, possess themselves o,f the land's of 

, 
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those. who liav/-, l>y degrees, been by the 
system of taxation, reduced to the necessity 
of selling Their laUdx' aud-of becoming them¬ 
selves, or njakmg I heir children, adventurers 
or speculators. I was struck with a passage 
in the intercepted letters, published some 
time ago by the French. It was in a letter 
under the name of one of llie sons ot the 
Duke of Portland to his brother, Lord Wi¬ 
liam Bentinck, who, the writer express^, 
his hope, will get a gout! deal of money as 
soon as possible, and then tome home. This 
passage, though well calculated to give rise 
to a Crain of sorrow (u! reflect tons, was so apt 
a confirmation of my theory, that J could not 
help being,pleased tit it. This is tly; way in 
which Indian possession operates upon us. 
First it diaws away the frjait of the land and 
1 1 - labour of England, thereby impoverishing 
the holders of the lapd and all those who la¬ 
bour in any way whatever ; next it transfers 
this 1 rutt horn hand to band, until, at last, it 
comes to the turn of those whd formerly held 
land, or their descendants, to receive fit in- 
the character of adventurers or speculators. 
But, besides the povert'jTthat it thus produces 
lieie, the money, at the several stages of its 
passage, ctealcs dependents upon the minis¬ 
try o I tiie day, without ( \s hose consent no 
share of that money is to be obtained ; and, 
pei haps, amongst all the many sources of 
corruption none is so fertile as that of Indian 
patronage.-This is my view of the mat¬ 

ter ; and, upon this view of it,, I have before 
expressed, and now express, my opinion, 
that the territorial possession ot Indi i is in- 
jut ious to England, is a cause of domestic 
oppression, luxury, debauchery, and political 
corruption ; tends to weaken her strength 
and to lessen her Consequence amongst the 
nations of the wot Id ; and, of coin se, is one 
of the obstacles m the way ofhei restoration 
to her fot liter state pi happiness ana of glo¬ 
ry.--But, supposing, for arguifieiit’s sake, 

Hbe ten itonal possession of India to be tsselul 
t.i Engl uid (T make use of the word England 1 
because 1 hke end wind better than right, 
and because I despise the poverty of mind 
Mat could, when a change was to take place, 
find out nothing but a long phrase whereby 
to denominate a kmgdcpi); supposing this 
possession to be useful to Engl uid, and snpi 
po mg, whiqh i» going v^ry lar indeed, that 
jt is si, useful as to setuit defiance, all calcula¬ 
tions of cost; supposing, ill short, that the 
territorial possession of India is absolutely 
necessmy to the existence of England as an 
independent nation; still Lam of opinion, 
that an Egyptian war v ould, uiRk-r anv cit - 
eiutistaiice-s tliaL can b<* c.msiiltred as within 
the scope of probability; be unwise. There 


never has appeared any proof, tha^ I know 
of,' in support of the notion, that the French 
could, with a.oonsiderahle*fe)rce, reach India 
by land, from Egypt ; and 4 upon the sea we 
at q ready to meet them. 'TbaMthe French 
are capable of wonderful exertions nobody 
but John Bowles and hit crew will now at¬ 
tempt to deny. I «an^f ifot sure tjjat they 
would be afraid to encounter th^feKcrt* of 
Arabia; but, I am as-sure almost as 1 am of 
any thing, that they pever could nuftwh, give 
‘ them a century to flo it in, t'otrf llu/isand 
men to Imfia^ln short, it appear^to me„ 
th.ifr nothing could be more advantageous to 
England th.tn/nn attempt, a serious attempt, 
on the part of France, to march an army to 
Htndostan. That army would be so much 
bctler*employed in the garnsons of Egypt 
and in the deserts of Arabia than upon the 
border* of the Jlaltir'oi in the West of Ire¬ 
land, that it seems to me dowm'.ght rigid¬ 
ness to endeavour to ub-*ruct them in (heir 
oriental enterprises. Would to (Tod they 
weie all in Egypt or in India, or any w here 
else than upon th* coasts of Holland, Flan¬ 
ders, and France 1 But, oar wise men, pro¬ 
ceeding, with scrupulous exactness, upon 
the notions of Pitt and Dutulas, ’seem anx¬ 
ious to bring back the French armies as near 
to our own coasts as possible; and, if the_ 
commanders in the Medtteirancan have v 
though without special Orders, at tied upon' 
those principles, ^ho can reasonably blame 

them?-As to t lie e.n't utinn of (he plan, 

if plan it was, for uW&ding Egypt, it is next 
to impossible tfeat any thing can, as yet, lie, 
accurately known in England; and me it 
should be veiy slow indeed to condemn an 
nndeitaking which lias tailed, and wtoit.li, 
had it succeeded, they would have praised 
full as much as they did the entcipriie of 
Sir Home Popham. The Ims, especially of 
•men, is to be deeply depleted; for, ol what 
service might not the 1,100 men, lost at Ro¬ 
setta, have been in cultivating tiie land or in 
dcfeuding'the shores of England ! But, this 
loss is one not at all to be wondered‘at; 
and.jhe-moitification fin, account of it is 
fully dqe to those, w ho insist, that India is 
necessary to England, and that Egypt is ne¬ 
cessary' to Indirf.--This loss is a mere tri¬ 

fle, compared Co what we hat e already sus¬ 
tained in consequence of.that opinion ; and, 
if the present jobbing system be continued 
(for it is for the purposes of jobbing that In¬ 
dia i.s ptost arderkjv cherished), poorJEiene- 
ra! Wauchop is notVkc last, by many, that 

will tall a sacrifice to it'. -With respect to 

the ni'-ie military njAit, or demem, of the 
transactMRis in Egvpi little appears to lie 
known ; but, from the result, ofifc is nattK 
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riflly led to suspect, that -General Wauchop severed in ; or, that taxation wy'II gooflj 

, had nt)t Lad the good fortune to serve much until (he whole of men's pYopeity is taken 

under the immediate chmmajid of our illus- by the state ? By.-the scheme ol Ivord Henry 
trious Captain General, the Duke of York; Petty, a stop was to he put to the ln- 
for, if he had taken a lesson or two from crease of taxation, for three years at least ; 
him, he, in all human probability, would but, then, the war taxes were to he 
not have been killed. A random, or exceed- mortgaged, and, of course, continued af- 
inglv swift, shot, rg ins'j which no foresight ter the war w^jv over, in direct breach of 
could possibly have guarded, might, indeed, ( promise, and aho, in direct breach of the 
li^'ve caught him ; but, such is my opinion, implied meaning of the laws, by which our 
in common with that of people in general, worthy and faithful representatives imposed 
of thdcircumspection of die royal command-’ 1 those taxes upon ns. What the picsent 
er, tha'f I am persuaded thai^ very few of ministeis may do, or attempt to do, I know 
his lessons, .would have ^enabled General not; but, I sjiall be very graatjy deceived, 
Wauchop so to conduct his attack as to if they do any thing for the"people, in the 
have slept the next night in a whole skin. way of relief from their bimlens. To be 

Continental War.- In my last, I sure, th£ mortgaging of the wad-taxes will 

gave, it as my opinion, that a prate would' make people less anxious for peace; but, 
before long, be concluded between Napo- if the war continue, new'fates most be 
Ieoh and the kings of the North of Europe, levied, and, as the necessity for these in- 
placing, in all probability, a "Buonaparte at creases, there must be an increase in the 
thwhead of the Polish government, restor- means made use of to induce people of a 
ing the ting of Prussia to his dilapidated certain description to support the imposing 
throne at Berlin, and obtaining from Russia .of such .taxes.— Here lies eur difficulty. 
somAliing that Would ciyimp her both to- Time works against us full ns much as the 
xv mis the South of Europe and towards French work again-‘ us.' Every day of our 
Turkey. I should not be surprized if cet- lives, we become less and less able to con¬ 
tain favourite maritime arrangements were tinue the war, while the means of our 
to take place; aftd, should this take place, cAtemy are daily upon the increase. There 
our situation will, as I.ord Castlereagh call- appears tome, therefore, no means of 
edit, be “ rather uniat isfutnry," though making such a resistance as we shall be call- 

It must*be confessed, that there is some cd upon to make, without a great reduc- 

.. .rlifHr-iiliv^^ winaieitfmp- how i? could be ren- tion of expense ; and, in this reduction we 
tiered more unsatisfactory than* it now is. should certainly legin with the sine, m e places 

'• -1 believe I have tyinrn thousand times, and pensions, the whole of winch, not well 

but I cannot refrain from saying/nice more,* merited for real national services, should bo 

that, 1 am firmly fixed in the opinion, that lopped oft'at once-And, when l talk 

the French Emperor never meditated a of sinecures and pensions, I do not confine 

march tq^the Rhine with mote seriousness myself merely to what is‘called the place 
and determination* than he meditates the and pension list, but exfend my view to 
invasion of England or Ireland. It would the sinecufe and pension-list of the Em- 
be downright (ally, it would be infatuation India Co j pan y, to that. of. the Colonies, 10 
unparralleled, to suppose, that, having that of /the courts of law, and several 
conquered all the rest of Europe, he would others, V/ of which sinecures and pensions 

leave this kingdom untried; especially when -are paid If 1 the people of this country. -* 

xve reflect, that war, in one direction or The army and navy contracts is the next 
another, appears necessary to the firmly es- branch ; the barrack department the next; 
tablishing of 'the new order of things in and the enormous sums paid out of the 
France. Well, then, suppcAifig him tb be army and navy money to persons who per- 

bent upon this invasion, he will askutedly form little or no sei vice.-But, how is this 

consent to no peace with us” which shall ' to be accomplished? Restore the law for 
not, in his opinion tend to hasten the oc- | etrcltiding placemen 'and pensioners from the 
complUhment of his design more than >it House of Commons, and the whole will b<* 
would be hastened” by war. So that, we accomplished in a year This iv the root f 

have to look forward to such a peafte, or to a al.'the evil f this, ami this alone it is that 

long Continuation of thd,5?arj in which renders our situation dangerous; and, if it 
latter dhse, is there at“f*bne weak enough be really true, as some persons pretend to 
to suppose, that soLje radical change of exoect, that loe no-popery ministry are 

our internal system mhst not take placq? about to introduce a bill fi.r restoting the 

Is there any one. who'imagines, jhat th<? ac:,; ue settlement, i:i this respect, they 
present system of borrowing can be per* will have the blessings of ■ t^e whole'ua- 
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lion, their rivals excepted, which rivals 
they wouldf however, tender completely 
dumb; for, the olject being removed, the 
Struggle would cease, as a matter of course. 
The effect of such' a measure would be 
astonishing. The House of Commons 
would be as dull as a dicker's Meeting. 
There would be no discussion, except such 
as related to matters of real important^. 
There would be no fixed days for delating] 
as it is called. There would be no speeches 
of three hours long ; and, oh! dreddful 
thought, there would be # no Treasury 
Bench ! ISJ*» secure rampart behind which 
Tor the place hunting crew to shelter them¬ 
selves, lltence to vomit their nauseous ap¬ 
plauses of the minister of the day. The 
ministers would then have time to think of 
matters appertaining to their offices, and 
would no longer be compelled to stilly 
speeches, as lawyers do previous to their 
going iuto court with their % briefs. The 
king anight, as he ought, change his ser¬ 
vants when he pleased, without any fcom- 
molion in the Hoffse t gf Commpns*, who 
have no more business with such changes 
than the debaters of the Whig Club or the 
mountebanks of Bartholomew Fair have. 

--This would be the way to begin to 

fight France; but, I am much afraid, that 
this method will not be adopted, until it be 
too late. « 

Thf. Expedition.— —Those who recol¬ 
lect the fate of the Pitt andDundas expedi¬ 
tions may, perhaps, anticipate n6 very fa¬ 
vourable event with respect to the one now 
fitting out. Pitt had an opinion, that it 
was necessary tb the preservation of his 
power to be qlways doing something. 

, Hence the catamaran and csr projects. 
*' Make the dust fly,” seemed be his 
maxjm; and, if it did no other ^ood, it 
Would, for a while,' at least, help ro blind' 

the people.-But, “ whither# ill all the. 

*** wide world, can this expedition Be go-, 
“ ing?” “ To Holland,” say some; and, 
if so, we may, indeed, bid our dear 
friends, the Hanoverians, farewell. What, 
another Heldcr 1 No. Our great Captain 
•General is not going with them ; who, 
therefore, shall answer that a man of ou/ 
•own countrymen will escape? The fact is, 
however, I •believe, that the expedition is 
going, to some part ef other of*the Baltic, 
to aid, as the Courier has it, ,r our brave 
“ allies in the deliverance of Europe.” 
Why, aye ; this was precisely the way of 
Pitt ; and those, who, Like’Sjr^Henry Mild- 
niay, are resolved to support men who walk 
in the footsteps «f Pitf, may v&y consistent¬ 
ly approve ®f*this enterprise j for, { will 


venture to predict, that it will tend to the 
deliverance of Europe in ^ust the same way * 
that Pitt’s expeditions did——One good, 
however, it will certainly produce, if a 
landing, and a Teal battle be* the coo- 
sequence ; and, that is, it will give the . 
Hanoverians, who mvtt pray for it day - 
abd night, 4 fair oppbrtunity of beating those 
"cruel ruffians, the French, and punishing 
them for having seized upon .that terrestrial 
■paradise, Hanovet, i.nrl taking awajt ajl the 
swords and ^p.n» and carriage!' an<J horses, 
whereunto tney v^ould have added plate, had- 
not* this latter article been saved by the con¬ 
summate valdiir and skill of his Boyal High¬ 
ness, the Duke of Cambridge, who, as the 
newspapers told us, got off with it at the „ 
hazard of Jus life, a life fortunately pre¬ 
served for taking a /itaff command for ihe 
purposft of defending this country ! Oh, 
the villains! The plate too! They would 
certainly have taken it. The Hanoverian 
plate, silver horse and all-! 1 shudder down 
to my very shoes when J think of i*! It 
must be a great comfort to the " loyal peo¬ 
ple of Hanover,” who were subdued without 
having time to fire a shot at the.enemy, to 

reflect that the plate is safe.- .- To return 

from a digression into which # I have been led 
by my feelings of indignation against the 
French, and of admiratipn of the valour and. 
skill of the saviour of tte> plate, I have suf- , 
fered, in common with man/Iffiftif 
terrible anxiety K:' the safety, that is to 
say, the sqfe passage, of our Hanoverian 
friends. - . — -T 6 day the newspapers tell mi 
tliat the German Legion are embarked; te 
morrow they tell me that they qre ciisijin- 
barked. Now they are at Margate; now 
back at Portsmouth; no$r they are heaving 
anchor, and now they are .moored again. 
These newspapers are my tormentors! The 
flnep who conduct them seem to have form-* 
ed a conspiracy against my peace of mind. 
Scarcely .have I read, .that the ” gallant 
“ German Legion,” Homan Catholic as 
well as Protestant, are safe .on board, but 
the wind-shiftscoundto th<rNorth East ;or, 
if the wind should be fair, I am told, that 
some obstacle, of another sort lias Jtaken 
place. In short, I iiave been so long kept 
in suspence, tnd so often disappointed, that’ 
I really begin to despair *of ever seeing theSe 
heroes actually sail away, until the war is 
over. What I. w^nt to see, is, these.HatW* 
durians placed dclfen upon the samo^round 
with the French, aiiiy within bayonet length 
of them. I am quite willing to forego the 
•pleasure of hearing* them sing psalms in 
battalion*, 4 and also all my share of the se¬ 
curity which "this kingdom derives from 
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their proBence. I want to i€c thega me&- 

* sure swords with* the French, and I have 
»ot the least doubt but we shill soon hear a 
good account of them. 

Catholic Bill.- Want of room crfrn- 

. pelled me to be, in my last (p, 1040 ), more 

* short in my notice <r M- P.’s letter than I 
was inclined to be. * It* must be observed, 
that, in objecting to this bill upon the score* 
of military an4 naval discipline, the ground 
has -bee’ii Xjorapletely. cringed. We have’, 
heretoforeTifeatd/ of dangers to the Church, 

•and of some undefined daggerTb the consti¬ 
tution, which latter M.‘ P. does not appear 
to regard as in any danger at* all from the 
borough system. This danger as to discip- 
, line is an after thought; and, though there 
is something more of plausibility in it than 
in the base and hypocritical cry of “ no- 
“ popery," it will not, I think, b£ found, 

uftOn examination^ to be more solid.-- 

M. P. chooses to suppose, that, if the bill 
had passed, there would s«on be a popish 
pri««t on board ofc every ship of war in our 
service, though the bill 'sanctions no such 
establishment. But, the priest would, he 
says, at first, creep into the ship in the cha¬ 
racter of a common sailor. Now, before we 
proceed any farther, let me ask this gen¬ 
tleman, whether he can be serious in 
J* supposing, that tb,ere is one popish priest 
i n the whole wcaW, who would set out on 
enterprize ? Having entered as a 
sailor, lie would, wirijfw: a minute’s delay, 
be compelled to pull the ropes, to begki 
' to creep aloft, to swab the deck 1 , <alter-nate]y 
to sleep in a hammock and pass his bight 
hputs upon deck, though it should be ne- 
cessaryto tie him to the timbers to prevent 
the sea from washing him over-board. This 
would be his, regular course of life. This 
lie must do, "receiving occasionally some 
good sound stripes from the Boatswain's 
mate to make him wake and move'with 
alertness. ’Does any one imagine that a 
month's discipline of this sort would dispose 
his mind to*, an open trial of his influence 
against the power of the ca-ptain of the ship ? 
No. This idea of a popish priest’ stealing 
into, a ship in the character of a common 
sailor is too absurd to reason against. To 

* have conceived such an idea’ my correspon¬ 
dent must have totally lost sight of the situa¬ 
tion of a common jailor and of-the sort of 

r w^r that is exercised over him,--But, 

have heard it vem^tked, “ if once you 
” give the sailor--fthe power of saying, 
tf / won't, to his commander, discipline is 
“ at an end." .True, but with limitations ; 
for, because a sailor would certainly say 
,r I won’t," if his officer were te order him 
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to jump over-board, or to «at pitbh, of* to 
cut off his messmate's nose^would you, 
therefore, contend th3f, in such a case, 
discipline would be at an end ? Well, then* * 
if the bill had passed, an officer would 
no more have thought of ordering a papist 
to come up to^ protestant prayers, than he 
would have thought of ordering him to do 
{ny of these things ; and, therefore, if the 
*' I won’t” was ever uttered, it would be 
entirely the fault of the commander, sand 
notTthe fault of the bill j and, observe, too, 
.that it would.be a fault which could not, 
even by possibility, arise fr<3m?any motive 
connected with the service of the ship, of 
the happiness or convenience of any person 
on board. “ Two commanding officers in 
every ship!’’ my correspondent never caa 
be serious. It is quite incredible, that ho 
should believe it possible for a popish 
priest, in the character of a common 
sailor, daily .liable to be flogged by order 
of the captain, to become the captain’s 
rivaf in power. Poor soul h He would soon 
find, ’ that he h^Lfai* ether matters than 
those of the mass to attend to. He must b» 
of the age of twenty one before he could bo 
a priest. At best he would be a lubber on 
board ship, and,~ never having been used 
to labour or hardship, the chances are that 

he would not live a fortnight-In the 

conclusion of his letter (at p. 1044), M. P. 
draws a distinction between the Irish catho¬ 
lics and foreign catholics, with the evident 
intention of reconciling the bill of 1804 with 
the objection now made, by the authors of 
that bill, to the puting of Irish catholics 
upon the same footing as'the king volunta¬ 
rily put foreign catholics upon. The dis¬ 
tinction 'k, in my opinion, unjust in the. 
extreme for, I am .convinced, that thq 
peasan fy in Ireland are more civilized than 
those ef Germany and France in general, 
though” this gentleman would place them 
beneath the soap-eating inhabitants of Mus¬ 
covy. But, it was not to the Irish peasantry 
that it was proposed to open the door of 
promotion in the army and navy; and, 
therefore, this distinction is worth nothing, 
at all, unless it be extended to embrace the 
.gentry as well as - the peasantry of Ireland. 

- -. M. P. thin! s it unfair to blame a cry of 

“ no popery," without adducing proofs that 
such a cry has be6ii prevalent. The cry 
might be set up without becoming previ • 
lent. That it w?s set up witness the walls 
of London and Westminster, upon every 
fifty yards of which “ no. popery ’’ was 
written. He allbws, that it prevailed at 
Northampton, Ipswfich, and Shields; and, 
did it not prevail at Lherpool and "ristul 1 
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You find nobthe very words, indeed, in the 
several addresses and'speHt&es ot the minis- 
1 terial candidates, and in the several ad¬ 
dresses of corporations and counties, and of 
the clergy; but, do yqu not find, in all 
of them, without one exception, words 
which convey the same mea7mig ? Do you 
not find them all contain either expression! 
of attachment tq the pmtestant church, or oft 
gratjtude to the king for Jus firmness in pre~ 
vrating that chunkfmm being ovcvlhrouKi ° 
Nay, do ton nor find the same sentiments 
clearly com bed'in the Speech of the Lords 
Commissioners, stating the grounds upon 
which the-parliament was dissolved ? Let 
it not be said, then, that ,*he cry has not 
been set up / and, if it has not become 
prevalent, if it has failed of success, if it 
has, to use the words of Mr. Fawk< s, been 
“ drowned in the cry of no peculation," Ifet 
the good sense of the people, and not the 
good intentions of the out-cryefs, be thanked 

for it.-My. coriespondent, Ifowwer, 

s Tuples not to justify the out-cry, however 
i dse, if used by the ministry for the purpose 
of influencing elections and scouring a ma¬ 
jority in parliament, and, of course, theili 
continuance in offiep. “ The nature of 
“ things," he says, u requires this; they 
* f must succeed in procuring a majority in 
" parliament.” Thjs is plain speaking; but, 
if this be the cpse, what is become of that 
constitution, of which we have bpasted go 
much, apd which we ate called upon to shed 
our blood to preserve ? It this be the case, 
the House of Commons is not the people’s, 
but the ministry's'. There remains but one 
thing wanting, and thatis, the open avowal 
qf this doctrine in fhe House itself 

The Wuangling FactionsV -The 

Mprnmg Chronicle, which is reailyVust be¬ 
coming a*' jacobinical and levelling” ikuri.a], 
has exposed another pretty decent? trans¬ 
ition, which it entitles “ Ma. Canning's 
“ Job.” —I shall insert it just as I find 
jt, yvith this one previous observation, 
that tip attempt to contradict it has, as far 
# ns I have observed, been made ip any 

of the prints of the opposite faction.-- 

“ The Foreign Office ncems, under the 
“ present ministers, tP be the chosen place' 
“ lor jobs. AVe have formerly pointed out 
“ the conduct of Load Mulgrave towards 
V his brother-in-law, Mr* Robert Ward, for 
“ whom he provided, by giving him a huge 
“ pension out of a fund never before* a ppro- 
“ printed to such purposes—S compensation 
“ for less than a year's service *in an office 
“ which brought Jiim *wn thoutand per art- 
“ ivurjj. No Answer whatever has Been 
“ maV(6 to this statements;’ no apology even 


" has been affered fcjr Lord Mulgrave's'con- 
“ duct. The new men, fits colleagues, arc, 

“ glad to let the subject alone, in hopes of 
“ seeing it dropped.; andfyne gak/er By ffie 
“ job, Mr. Robert Ward himself, has iio^ ^ 

“ word to say. The trith of our assertion 
is admitted ; and Air/Ward, or rather hi$ 
v w ife, holds the pension. ThisJ indeed, 

“ is one of tlie peculiar features of the case. 

!' When a diplomatic man, who hod long, 
served the country, Rad growr'grey jn the 
" service, obliged to rem'e," the practice, 

“ was, to grant him a pension-for his life; 

“ this annuity»to cease when he should again 
“ be employed. For the first time. Lord 
Mulgrave broke through this rule, and 
“ granted the pension to Mr. Ward’s 
“ WIFE, Lady Mu!grave’s sister ,- to cease, 

( ‘ w'e presumes as soon as her husband 
“ should be again employed; but not,,to 
“ terminate with his life, or to be r ajfected 
“ ly his creditor and this pension Lord 
" Mulgrave granted, because Mr. Ward 
“ had been ITnderoSecretary for less than a 
‘\ycar, and received about *£,2000 for this 
“ service ! We cannot imagine any thing 
“ worse than this. It has only one merit— 

“ it is an open, dowmiight, plain job. It 
“ does not deceive the public'ior a moment.. 

“ Jt cannot escape observation, like SiV 
“ Henry Mildipny’s, no£Js it susceptible of 
“ palliation^ whey discovered. 

“ )y no attempt V* made to vindicate it; 

“ and the only hopes W the accused parties 
“ seem tp consist in the possibility of esca-. 

“ ping noise and public shame, by allowing 

“ judgment to go by default.-The job to 

“ which we shall now direct the ^te'utibu 
“ of the public, is also in the Foreign Of- 
“ fice, though we admit, that it is not so 
“ bad a one as the former. —‘We sincerely 
“-lament the degradation to which Mr. Can- • 
“ nfug has submitted, by joining such col- 
“ leagues as Lord Mulgrave. We are sor- 
“ ly to see him, in soriie degree, follow- 
“ ing their footsteps, ayd provjdirig for* hi* 

“ friends-, or the friends of tp^party, unfair- 
“ ly, when no legitimate channel of prefer-; 

“ ment happens to be open. We partiou- 
“ larly allude to' the following circumstance, 

“ -Sir Arthur Paget has been sent to the 

“ Porte as Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
“<• ter Plenipotentiary. Of the propriety of 
“ sucli an appfjjnttnent at the present mo- 
“ men.t, when this Country is at waf with 
“‘’the Porte, we hav\already delivered our 
“ opinion. But admitting that this mission 
“ *was proper, and waving, for the present, 

“ our objections to it, Mr. Canning h$9 
“ named ‘the brother of his poetical and 
“ ami-jacobin friend, Mr. Frcre, as secre- 
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* tary t® it—not as secretary df legation, but 
" as secretary of embtissy. ' Mr. Bartholo- 
“ mew Freve, wfetissert, has BSen appointed 
“ secreta]^ of embassy to a legation. In 
“ the same matnwr Mr.'A’Couit, son of Sir 
. *‘ W. A'Court (member for Hey/esbury in 
- “ the last pnrliamdit) has beenjappointed 
“ by Mr. Canning »eert;taiy of 1 embassy t» 
“« Lord Pembroke’s mission, although that* 
“ noble lord .is only envoy and plr iupoten- 
■“ tiary.*—j—Now snc|i sq<*our readers as are' 
“ nofverset?jo these matters, will probably 
*“ demand, what is the djtferC-hce between 
“ a secretary of embassy and a secretary of 
“ legation ? We shall briefly mention this 
“ difference. A secretary of embassy has 
“ fL 1200 a year; a secretary of legation 
“ has only 500; a secretary yt' embassy 
“ has the rank of minister plenipotentiary ; 
44 a secretary of legation ha»onlytfte rank 
“ pf charge d'affaires. 1 he difference, 
•* tlien^i is very material, both in rank 
44 and pay, between the two appointments. 
“ Tjie absurdity mi terms of appointing se- 
“ cictatics of embassy, *to mere legations, 
“ we should have thought Mr, Canning 
“ likely to feel, even if no other argument 
“ had existed against it. But the gross im- 
“ position upon the public, of creating, of 
*1 manufacturing offices, with rank of pay, 
~p 4( merely because po places were vacant at 
4 ‘ the time for tw* tiiends »f the party, is 
^'•-ftT.^giandg to escape nit ice. , Those two 
“ gciuletneu have beep.^()mplitnented with 
44 high rank and large pay, not because 
*“ tlieie were places vacant ntfdunen vvete 
“ wanted to till them hut because there 
“.wfieowo friends of Mr. Canning and his 
44 colleagues who wanted to till cettain 

“ pkices-Wit’ll the merits of these gen- 

44 tleiuen we ,!nve nothing to do. Wc be- 
“ heve them.'liowever, to be old and faith- 
“ ful servants of the public. We temeni* 
“ her. indeed, that the conduct of Mr. 11 . 
“ Frere, at Madrid, was a subject of deep 
“ regret with all who valued the best inte- 
“ rests of tips country. But there never 
e ‘ was any recoil for beluysing that be had 
“ deviated from his instructions, «and the 
“*bjame fell entirely upon those who, being 
44 resolved to have a dollar war with Spain, 
44 ordered him, at all events, to bring it 
44 about. It was not this successful execu- 
“ tion of his instructions, howetjer, that <*e- 
“ commended him to our new secretary. 
“ Nor has Mr. A'iCourt to thank his yni- 
“ form good conduct, at Naples,, for the 
44 share which he holds of this great states- 
“ mart’s favour. The job has been dome 
44 for both on far other grounds? Mr. Can- 
■ ■' plug had to provide lor His poetical 
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“ friend’s brother, and fotf the sAn of Sir 
“ W. A’Court, WHO HAD <*JVEN UP 
“HIS SEAT IN PARLIAMENT TO 
“ LORD IT1ZH ARRIS, the ju-w Under ' 
“ Secietary. This was the origin of the 
“ job which has just been exposed. For 
“ this reason, because Mr. Frere has a bro- 
“ ther, and Sir W. A’Coui t, a son, tl.e 
11 country must pay, in the mean lime, two 
7 secretaries of embassy where there are 
“ no embassies, and undertake the burtjien 
“ c*f aftetnvards paying those secretaries tl e 

“ pensions belonging to that rank.-We 

*“ trust that some steps will be £iken to pre* ) 
“ vent tho practice from creeping on and 
“ becoming general. Mr. Canning must 
“ not be permitted thus to create places and 
“ reconcile contradictions, in order to in- 
44 crease hi,s patronage. If he is, wc see no 
'^reason why Lord Mwlgrave, now removed 
“ from the Foreign Office, should not in his 
“ new department, make his dependants 
“ post-captains in gun-boats j.nd armed 
ships ■ or why Lord Castlereagh should 
“ not appoint a major hi each company of a 
“ regiment.”—This article, which comes, 
evidently, from the pen of Mr. Spankie, 
speaks, as all his waitings do, plainly for ij- 
self. Mr. Bartholomew Frere, I saw', about 
three years ago, with a three-tailed wig up¬ 
on his head in Westminster Hall; and, 
therefore, as/it is the fashion to give compen¬ 
sation to lawyers for their loss of practice, I 
think Mr. Spankie, should have taken the 
three-tailed wig into view. What it might 
cover, indeed, would be a delicate question ; 
and, I am not sure that the number of Mr. 
Bartholomew Frere’s briefs was ever very 
considerable ; but, it might have become so 
in timejyaiid, were it only for the loss of the 
wig, something was due. With respect to 
Sir Wjffiam A’Court Vsort, tire re was no loss 
ofwig&o make compensation fur, but, if the 
Mornilg Chronicle speaks truth, there was 
loss'of seat; so, if he had it not at top ife 

had it at bottom.-To be sure, the device 

of making men secretaries of embassy to le¬ 
gations novel; hut, if twelve hundred 
pounds a year pension is to be given, of^ 
what consequence is it, whether it be given 
t in this way or in 4 any other ? Let it Ire ob¬ 
served, however, that it wiH be for tile; 
that the nation will, by this act, be loaded 
Vvith 2,400 pounds ft year for the lives ol 
these two young men, and, very likely, as m 
the case of' Mr. Robert Ward, for the lives 
of their spouses, in the winning of which 
spouses’ li^ajts the prospect ol the twelve 
hundred pounds si tear may, possibly/ have 
no little weight; an'l, tilths, in spite of rba 
principles and precepts of Mr. Malthas, Mr. 
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Canning Ynay have encouraged, instead of 
checking ppphlatiom seeiijg that a whole fry 
of-place and pension nunters may spring from 
' this very grant.'-Mr. Robert Ward’s pen¬ 

sion ft, to be sure, bs undisguised, as free 
from all sorts of covering as any thing of the 
kind «an well be. He was under secretary 
of state for one year, he received two thou¬ 
sand pounds for that, and he gets a pension 
Of six hundred pounds (I believe it is) a yeiw 
for. his whole life afterwards, and for the life 
of hid wife too ; but, then, observe, that Vile 
\ is the sister of Lady Mulgrave, and it ft 
( Lord Mulsfaie who advises the king to 
‘grant the pension! What could be more 
■tniable ? What a more convincing»proof of 
fraternal and conjugal affection ? And yet. 
I'll warrant yoti, now, that the “ Jacobins 
•nd Levellers” would, in defiance of the 
anathemas of John Bowles, exclaim aga'yist 
this kind transaction ! Ah! the vile mis¬ 
creants ! they would, as John and his fellow- 
labourer Redhead say, “ destroy all social 
order, regular government, and* ouT holy 
“ religion;” or, in'btly’ywords, they’would 
put an end to sinecure places and pensions 
like that of Mr. Robert Ward, and would 
thereby reduce numerous genteel families to 
the utmost distress, even-to shaie in those 
labours of the people, by which labours they 
are now supported! Robert Ward is a young¬ 
ish man ; and, it is within t^e compass of 
hope, that he and I may live to see times 
widely different from the present, when 
which time comes, it will be curious enough 
to reckon how much I have paid, and how 
much lie has received. 

Sir Henry Mildmay.- 1 have now 

read that part of the Fourth Report, 

, which relates to the transaction vespecting 
the post at Moulsijam, and I am|i sorry to 
find* that the statement from theWIorning 
Chronicle, which I 'inserted last weak (at p,- 

1027) is correct.-1 said theft, fthat no-« 

*thing but a flat contradiction, as to* fact,, 
would, or could remove the impression, 
which that statement was calculated to ex¬ 
cite, and which, as far as I can learn; it has 
• excited amongst people in general, of all de¬ 
scriptions ; and, many days have now passed 
Without the appearance! of any attempt- tp 
controvert either the faers/r the conclusions. 

- Nay, while the 110-popery fiction have 

been very attentive ttf combat cdl the other 
exposures of the Morning Chronicle, they 
have cautiously avoided this. They seem to 
be hesitating, whether they,shall disown Sir 
Henry Mildmay. But, t that.vyill not serve 
their turn, for, Mr Stnfges, the son of the 
Winchester Doctor Sthrges, wts one <jF the 

partj« to the transaction, and as appears 

• • 


from the Reptfrt, and, indeed, fron* hit own 
letter, as a Secretary«of the Treasury, autho- * 
rised 643 pofinds to be H&id out upon his 
friends’ premises, whenj only 2j£0 pounds 
wdre, by the estimarte, required to be laid oat 
for that purpose ! And yet, John Bowles and ■ 
his crew [lacken not their cry. Yet, they - 
represent all those tfho-insist, that there is a 
’wasteful expenditure of the public money, 
as Jacobins and Levellers, as,“ enemies to 
«“ regular goverrihjont, social or^er'and our 
“ holy religion though neither John nor 
any of his'crew .will condescend to tell us 
hofc our holy religion is to be supported ,by 
transactions Such as that, of which we are 

speaking.-The Morning Chronicle has 

made bold strides in retracing its late venal. 
steps; but; there is one point which it still 
appears to shun with great care, namely t tha 
part vfrhich Pitt bore in this and similar 
transactions. It talks very well of the pen¬ 
sion to Robert Ward, and of the product of 
Lord Mulgrave ? but, it seems to forget, that 
this pension could not have been grimed 
without the consent of Pitt. So, in the case 
before us, it talks of “ the Longs and the 
“ Sturges Bournes," but says pot a word 
about Pitt, who was the man that ordered 
Mr. Sturges to authorise the expending of 
the 643 pounds upon Sir Henry Mildmay'-s 
House.——Oh, what 9 mill-stone are the" 
Grenvilles about the netSr of theft-associates!, 
To keep well with the GrenvillesT 1 sileBSe 
must be observedVwth regard to the misdeeds 
of Pitt. Nay, it must go further. Pitt must 
be occasionally praised ; and it is impossible 
for the people to regard those men as sin¬ 
cere, who praise Pitt, at the sameJim^ (hat 
they cry out against the jobs, winch took 
place under his power, and in virtue pf liis 
orders. This praising of Pitt it was that 
served, with the public, as a criterion 
Arhgreby to judge of the principles and views’ 
of tlie late ministry; it was that which lost 
them the.good opinion pf the nation ; and, 
having lost that, their opponents saw in 
them merely things to be trodden down.— 
Down they arej in public opinion, never to 
rise again, at least in a body. - Under this 
head of “ tht.wrangling factions," I* snail 
continue to insert the accusations which they 
prefer against each other; because, unless 
those accusations are thus preserved, they 
toill be, ki a little time, lost past all reco¬ 
very, and I have a strong foreboding, that 
(here-is'a day at hand; when they-may be 
very useful. The lictions themselves are 
hastening that day with great diligence, and 
'zeal.. They are doing the.work themselves. 
They arjT assaulting each other with de¬ 
lightful fury, all the merit I claim being 
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merely thjft tof bottle-holder, in Which ,capa- , 
city I endeavour tp«e fair play. My rather 
favourite champituM the Conriet, kept his 
antagonist upder for,ft long while; but, the 
MouUham contract* a hit which jhe Chro¬ 
nicle seems to have referred for a hand pinch, 
has so staggered my no-popery hero, that 1 
begin to suspect that hs will finally be com- « 
pellfsd to give in, especially as his opponent 
is coming on with new hits at every round, 
while his, l p^or fellow J sfe!m to have been 
all tried ov #1 ^nd over again. The public 
appear to deriv'd great entertainment from I 
this combat, Which has the peculiar advan¬ 
tage of exciting no anxiety as to which party 
falls first, the general and only wish being, 
that, in the end, both may be destroyed. 

Loud Milton^ Dinner must.be post¬ 
pone^ till my next. - -T he new parliament 
opens on Monday. We shall now see the 
“ np-popdi'y” ministry put to the test by 
the “ ro-peculatio'h” party, who will, 
doubtless, move for a revival of the Finance 
Committee. I beg my readers to be upon 
the watch as to this point id particular; for, 
if that committee be not composed exactly. 
as it was before, as far as that is possible, the 
main principle of no-popery will need no 
explanation. 


*• CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 

Sib,- -1 perceive in page 1009 of your 

fcjgislernhe'answer of yo^tr correspondent 
A. B. to ray letter contained in the prece¬ 
ding number, and I contcss, I feel happy 
ill observing, that this gentletnan is so tar 
improved, that he assumes at least the garb 
of ipoijenv'ion. There has been a period in 
which A« B. has not been unjustly complain¬ 
ed of for his petulance and incivility, but as 
lie has taken upon himself to assert the im¬ 
proved, phihsopfly of the age, he has not un- 
‘wisely considered, that anger and morosenei* 
are qualities not peculiarly adapted to a pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy,, however they might 
have, been consistent with a Romish priest 
in the act of tagging a boon, or attempting 
to convert sturdy sinners lilas- the Protest¬ 
ants, to the true Catholic faith; and lie 
has? therefore, in his last leper assumed a 
more gentle and tranquil appearance : and, 
■surely, nothing can be more farcical and ri¬ 
diculous^ than for the zealous advocate of so 
mild a religion as the Christian, to fret, and 
fume,* and storm, because he happens to 
meet with a man who <^»es not exactly coin¬ 
cide with him in his nyide of thinking. But 
ridiculous as that may be, it cannot produce 
more astonishment and disgust, than the con 
duct of theWhigs, who having foubded what 
litlla fame they retain? upon the 'exertions 


they evinced in effectuating the revolution 
in lt>88, set about destroying thd very foun¬ 
dation upon which their altnost extinguished 
reputation has been built; and are the force 
most, if not the only men, who strenuously 
support the Catholics in their claim for 
power ; or, t ather, the attempt of one or twp 
Catholics to become subaltern officers in the 
'regiment. It is said that the whole body of 
Catholics are discontented: but, because 
»two or three of their leaders, of an ex/raor- 
dinary patriotic turn of mind, are prevented * 
from receiving a (i pension from a country so 
profusely rich as ours, for servicss probably 
they might not really perform, but which 
they may say would have been performed, if? 
like Mr. R. Ward, they had not prematurely 
been dismissed from office ; how likely, how 
plausible l say it is, that the whole body of 
Catholics should instantaneously become in¬ 
dignant, and denounce vengeance against a 
country, which .affords them every other in-, 
dulgence, except the liberty of their leaden 
beconnng peculators. If the Scotch Presby¬ 
tery had fortunat ely been deprived of the 
same privilege, their characters would in all 
probability not now have been stigmatised, 
by recording on the Journals of Parliament, 
the delinquency of a Scotch nobleman. Sir,- 
I know that this is not the first time the 
Whigs have been inconsistent; they hav* 
long since enjoyed that quality in an emi¬ 
nent degree; at no later a period alter the 
revolution. than the reign of Queen Anne, 
did these flaming patriots raise a ferment for 
the purpose of introducing Catholic power} 
not 20 years had elapsed after they had 
hazarded their lives in the extirpation of Ca¬ 
tholic power, when they appeared equally zea¬ 
lous to raifp it up again If this faetbe doubt¬ 
ed, a per^alof Swift’s Memoirs of the 4 last 
years of^he reign of Queen Anne wtlUuf- 
ficientlyrconfitm it. Considering that the 
.principle? 0 / our constitution as established 
jit the revolution, which have been the 
admiration not of Britons aione, but of 
every nation in Europe, were founded on 
the extinction of Catholic influence, it 
must be matter of surprize, that any Pro¬ 
testants, still more that Whigs, should be 
sp forward in advocating the Catholic cause ; 
but in answer to *Vis strange inconsistency, 
it is said, the times are different; that this 
is,a peculiarly enli^lnbned, and philosophic 
age; and that however we might have had 
cause for being jealous of the Catholics m 
the reign ol Jqnies the 2d, that jealousy 
must now 'jease, . as the Catholics qon- 
t uue no longer lorfhidable. As to the phi¬ 
losophy and wisdom of tlu present age, I 
shall comment upon that hereafter; tyft as 
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to) tftfe as§e/iion that the Catholics are 
jit» longed formi^ablQ,* the very contrary 
5h the fact: one of the principal arguments 
which ttte Catholics adopt, is founded on 
their numbers ; re'it consistent, we are ask¬ 
ed, that in these times of peril, we should 
alienate four millions of t Catholics, in one 
part of the United Kingdom alone, fjom 
the common cause? It then we are to be* 
alarmed at so great a number of Cat holes 
without power, how much more shall we* 
be alarmed when they possess il r But then 
, -we are to^bq lulled into a compliance ; agd 
to those* who have their fears about 
them, it is said, that the Catholic principles 
are quite altered ; the sanguinary, intole¬ 
rant, and vindictive spirft which formed a 
prominent feature in the Catholic character 
antecedent to the revolution, is now melted 
and softened dowrf into a most complacent, 
liberal, and benignant disposition,—wonder¬ 
ful reformation—but let tie enquire what 
evidence is adduced in support of this asser¬ 
tion,—why, the assurances of the Catholic 
Universities—most s;*"^ ictorv-*-I mean to 
those who do not object to appeal to a vogue 
for a confession of his guilt—but to those 
.. who prefer experience to protestatidhs, 
what says the recent tfebcllions in Ireland ? 
Have they been bloodless? Have they on 
the contrary not been marked with as great 
enormities as ever stained the Catholics in 
pevicxls when their bigotry prevailed the 
most ’and although A. B.haspnssed unnoticed 
the oath which your correspondent Svmpli- 
cius assured us was taken by Catholic bishops 
at their consecution, and which will be 
found repeated in my letter, page 853, we 
must not forget* that it remains uiuontra- 
rlicted ; and it is vain, ridicuiots, and ab¬ 
surd to attempt to. impose upon\s with the 
opinions of Catholic univcrsitiA in con¬ 
tradiction to the plain and intelligible meart- 
, ing of such an oath, and to thcVnftmprs anti 
habits of the Catholics as they occur to our 
daily experience. But admitting for the mo¬ 
ment that the Catholics are more harmless, 
quiet, and inoffensive in their demeanor; 
that the Protestant feels from them no inter¬ 
ruption ; does if follow from thence that all 
our restrictive laws outfit to be abrogated •' 
.Are we to he led away %y such sophistry as 
this ? Would it be said, that because under 
a weH regulated police, otfenhes had been 
so checked, and delinquents so narrowly 
watched, that crimes had nearly.ceased to 
exist, that therefore you, should dispense 
with the future services of«ati institution 
from which such great fieneftt^ had llcoved 5 
would you j;;iflove the barner which has 
steadied the inundation, and still imagine 


yourself safi against a fhture triage ? Bat 
yet, if the Cathokc hy become now so ex¬ 
emplary in* all the noll^r* virtues, how is it, 
that his advocates tell ujj* that ij^the hour of 
Sanger, he will‘not asfixt, but turn traitor 
to the tountrv, tliat^ protects him by hef 
laws, nft only in lns # person, but in the 
frte exercise of This* religion. In the pos¬ 
session of his property, and in the«un- 
molested enjoyment of hi&wife and child¬ 
ren. What* c^rt .there be /bund -a spot 
in civilized Europe, , white reside? a 
monster, "who* so circumstanced, woifld 
sting and goad his country in concert with ' 
her foreign enemies I When the Catholic 
advocates assert such a probability, do they 
imagine they are enhancing the Catholic 
character*; that they aie raising it so much 
in the estimation of mankind, as to antitie 
it to* any indulgence, any boon, however 
exorbitant, it choosey to demand ? u Jf we 
would doubt foTan instant what She faithful 
page of history has transmitted to us of the 
duplicity apd intrigue of the Catholic disci¬ 
ples, their present conduct would indejihly 
‘fix it in our memories : we know that the 
sole aim of the Catholics at present is power-, 
but how frankly and candidly has that been 
demanded of us? Men x*ho arc leu a way 
by words, and only take a superficial view 
of things, would never dream that pow£r_ 
was the soft object '“‘of those, yji n »y 
licit for • (deration, emancipation,*T$eral 
toleration, or, as v A. B. has it in his last 
* letter, universal liberty of conscience, who 
would ‘conjecture, that the right of le¬ 
gislating, and of holding the highest offi¬ 
cial posts under government, was a ny*nnt, 
and nothing less, by the words Niave just 
quoted, or rather by those who u«f. those 
words, which are intended to veil what 
they have not the ingenuousness openly to 
4 ask? If a further demonstration of catholic 
duplicity and wantof principle was required, I 
would j list beg to trouble you With the answer, 
which A. B. lias given to the following 
question which I put in nrf former letter. 

1 aSkecf of those who wish to make catholics 
legislators, catholics the king’s adviserj, ca¬ 
tholics eondnanders of o«r army and navy, 
upon what principle the catholics should fee 
excluded the throne ? To this question A. 
ft', answers, " Libert^ of conscience is the 
" privilege of the monarch no kus than the 
" lowest offjiis subjects. James <he Se- 
1 1‘ c<5nd was not pres&med to abdicate the 
“ tlu'oue merely baeause he professed him- 
/■ self a rathohe. He infringed upon the- 
“ constitutional liberties.of his subjects, and 
“ therefore l^s sceptre was wrested from 
“ him by a power to which evert kings must 
“ wjbfuit. An ignorant and. bigoted people 
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•' requirp * from their temporal sovereign, > who monopolize immense retinue/ by 
*■ whatever may tjahis private^opinion, a posing on a credulous, wojld, with that pre« 

“ conformity to thelrites and ceremonies of posterous and arrogant assertion, that th$ 

“ their es taSl i sh ed *Jpred o 1 n i 11.1 n t religion.", knowledge of an obsolete iangu.igte, which 
This, then, is the answer' and A. B. has has been long rifled of every excellence, hi 
prefaced it by saying 0 is bis nndisg-Vsed an- the only road to wUdnrrt ? Sir, if is not a 
surr : now if it be stfiy ayswer at.ill, I can little preposterous, when we can say witfy 
collect no other meaning front it than this, Juvenal, “ difficile est satyram non scri- 
viz.“that let the written laws, as well as the here," that it is difficult to write and no* 
spirit of tte pofi.-titution, ppint out in as satrfrtze the age, to boast of extraordinary 
forcible termsjsjs language ran invent, that ‘wisdom and philosophy; but if we have, 
no man can hold the uvptre but a orotestant, really an anxiety to possess either, it seems 
yet that a catholic, with st tunch orthodox absolutely necessary we should^ivqid so ab- 
duplicity, might be justified in deluding the surd an act, as that of prostrating the 
constitution and the people by professmg fences, which, with so much labour, our 
himself a true protestanf, though in his heart an cstors failed against encroachments, and 
he should be a papist. This then H is a tenet t of permitting our ftld enemies the Catholics, 

of the catholic faith, exactly according with again to disturb our tianquility.- Anti- 

the pfhctice of vending, tike any otherjale- Cathoucus— Lincoln's Inn. 

able cgmmqdity, indulgoncies for dissimula- 1- i -- 

tion b And'>we are called upon to expunge DOMESTIC OFFICTAL PAPER. 

all the law? to which we are indebted for Capti'se or Mdnte Vint.o- -Frotn the 

every thing vve have*left of English freedom .London • Gazette Ertraordlnnry ; da'ted 
and independence, ahd to admit the inroads Lou ni tg Street, s/pril J2, fSO/. 
of men who profess such principles as these ! . (Ctoiclud- t-ffom p JOU)J 

- 1 shall r.nv. Sir, only trouble you with 1 ' Heavy as it was, our loss would have 
observing upton that part of A B "s Letters, j been comparatively trifling, if the breach 
fti wbicu lie wodld persuade us that no h.cf been open, but during the night,*,, 

■danger is to be apprehended from Catholic and under our fire', the enemy had bar- 

-'^gwer in no enlightened and philosophical ncadoed it with hides, so as to render 
an age af tne present. I would hete ask , it neuly impracticable. The night was 
A. R extraordinary modern acts ot i extremely dirk. The head of the co¬ 

wisdom and of justice he hajfdiscoteied that lumn missed the breach, and when h was 
by contrasting the present with former ages, approached* it was so shut up that.it was 
lie.has found it to be so enlyjhUyied and f mistaken for the untouched wall. In this 
philosophical? Has he been smitten with j situation the troops remained under a heavy 
the piomising appearance of our national j fire for a qua: ter of an hour, \vhen the breach 
debt; eitii the moderation of our Taxes; was discerned by Captain Rennv, of the 
or with the I’hi/osopky of the Inhabitants of J 40th light infantry, who pointed it out, and 
Liverpool during the recent Election ' Has j gloriously f*)i as he mounted it Our gal- 
he been dazzled-, with the wisdom of those j Jant soidie ft rushed to if, and, difficult as it 
counsels which selected an Attorney Gene- J was of aArcv.s, forced their way into the 
' ral, who never had occasion to make qse j town. Cannon were placed at the head of 
of the rudiments of arithmetic, as a fit 1 tfte prjncifui* streets, and their fire, for a ,, 
person to be the’ Clmncellor of Exchequer shot t time, was destructive : but the troops 
and Financier o£ a nation like this, and at a advanced in all directions, clearing the street* 
time like the present ? Has he been en- and batteries with their bayonets, and over¬ 
raptured with the seducing ttfbanily of a turning their cannon. The 40th regiment, 
Lord<,HighChancellor, who in imitation of with Col Browne, followed. €'hey also 
the twi) pious cardinals in the reign of Louis missed the. breach, and twice passed through 
the 12th, joined in the festive, dance ; or, the tire of tlieAvatiefies, before they found 

lias he been entrapped with the superabun 4 it.-The 87th regt was posted near the 

dant moidity of the society for the Sup- ( North Gate, which the troops who entered 
pression of Vice, who repress the “wicked- at the brearh were to open for them, but 
pess orthe age, by unfoldin'g to the too their ardour was so great that they could uot 
wantonly—curious rmndn of youth, scenes > wait. They sealed “the walls, and entered 
of iniquity, that otherwise might have the town as the tnoops within approached it. 
eluded the observation of a green old age j. At day light oveiy thing was in our posses- 
or has A. B. built his discovery of such ’. sion,.except t\w cifade^, which made a shew 
wisdom and philosophy, on tlip unparalleled of resistance, but soon surrendered, and 
f lodesty of the heads of the Universities, early in tlie morning the town was qtfie;. 
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#nd th6 women were peaceably walking the . to Captains Dotielly and Palmer for their 
streets.——The gallantry displayed by the great exertions. .They commanded a corpl 

troops during the assault, and their forbear*- of marine? and seaman that were landed, 

ance and orderly behaviour in the town, and were essentially taeful to^as with the 

apeak so fully in their praise, that it is un- guns, and in the bafieries, as well as in 

.necessary for me to say how highly I am bringing up the ordnance and stores. — ■ 
pleased with their conduct. The service This dispatch will be delivered to you by 
they have been engaged in since we landed,' Major Tucker, wfoo was wounded at the as- 
has been uncommonly severe and laborious? sault; and as he has long been in my oonfi- 
•But not a murmur has escaped them ; etary dence, I beg leave to refer you to him for 

thing I wished has been effected with orde? further paruculqrj.--1 hav£ the honour to 

"whftcheerfulness.—Our loss during the siege be, 8rc.—S. Auchmvty, ,l?ng. Gen. Com- 
was trifling, particularly we were pot mandingT . * 

ahclteredby approaches, and the enemy's P.S. I am extremely concerned to add, that 
fire of shot and shell was incessant. But it Lieut. Coionels Vassal and Brownrigg both 
jis painful for me to add, that it Vas great at died yesterday of their wounds. I had flat- 
the assault. Many most Valuable officers are tered myself with hopes of their recovery ; 
among the killed and wounded. Major but a fkpid mortification has deprived his 
Dalrymple, of the 40th, was the only field Majesty of two mpst able and gallant officers* 
officer killed. Lieut. Colonels Vasssjj and Return of the killed, wounded, and mis- 
Brownrigg, and Major Tucker are among sing, of the forces under the rfcomrftynd of 
the wounded. I am deeply concerned to Brigadier-General Sir Samuel•Auchmuty, 
say, that the two former are severely so. Tho between the< 10th or January, the day of 
enemy's loss was very great, about eight landing at the Panta do Caretas, to the 20th 
hundred killed, five fer-^ed wourided, and of January 'inclusive. — Between lfith 
„the Governor Don Pasquil Ruis Huidobro,- 1 and 20th ult.; one lieut. 1 drummer, 18, 
with upwards of 2000 officers and men, are rank and file, killed : 2 majors, 3 captains, 
.prisoners. About 1500 escaped in boats or 1 lieut. 2 serjeants, 1 drummer, 119 rank 

secreted themselves in the town.-From and file wounded : 1 rai\k and file missing. 

Brigadier Gen. the Hon. W. Lumley and —During the siege ; one captain. 3 rank and, 

tram Col. Browne, I have received the most file killed: 1 lieut, 1 ensign, 12 n(flk_. 

zealous assistance and suppeyt. The former and file wounded: 7* rank and file mi ssing, 
protected the line from the enemy during -—At tke assault one major, 3 captains, 2 
pur march, and covered our rear during the Lieutenants, 2 serjeants, 5 drummers, 105 
siege.' The latter conducted it with great* rank aud file killed; 2 lieut. colonels, 3 

judgment and determined bravery.-The captaius, 8* lieutenants, 4 ensigns, 4 staff, 

established reputation of the royal artillery 16 serjants, 5 drummers, 235 rank and file 
has been firmly supported by the company wounded.—Total, one major, 4 captains, 3 
under my orders, and I consider myself lieutenants, 2 serjeants, 6 drummers, 126 
much indebted to Captains Wfatson, Dick- rank and file killed ; 2 lieutenant'colonels, 
son, Carmichael, and WillgitfL for-their 2 majors, 6 captains, lO^lieutenants, 5 en- 
, zealous and able,exertions. Ca\. Fanshaw signs, 4 staff, 20 serjeants, 6 drummers, 
of the engineers was equally Salons, and* 366 rank and file wounded*; 8 rank and 
though young in the service cbnluc^ed him- file missing.—captains Willgressand Crook- 
selfwith such propriety that I have no doubt shanks, and 31 rank and file, included ip 
of his proving a valuable officer. Owing to the above, have since returned to their duty, 
great fatigue he was taken ill in the midst of J- Bradford, dep. adj. -general.—Officers 
4>ur operations, and Capt. Dickson readily killed and Wounded.—killed upon landing ; 

, undertook his office, and executed it with lieut.Fitspatrick,Qfthe40th.-61ightly^roun- 
thegreatest judgment.—From the heads of ded upon Undingr-major Trotter, of the 83 d; 
corps and department^ frevsu the general staff major Carqpbell, of the 40th; captain WiV- 
of the army, from th€ medical, and from • gress, of tna royal artillery; capt. Crook - 
ray own personal staff, I have received the ^ shanks, of the 39fh; capt. Jtogers of 
most prompt and Cheerful assistance.—*lt is* the 40th; lieut. Chawner, of the 95th,— 
insufficient to say, that the utmost cordiality Killed during the siege; Capt. Beaumont of 
has subsisted between*Rear Adrryral Stirling., the 87th—Woupd&l during the siege; 
and ntyself; I have received from him the Lieut. O’Brien, of the 87th; the Hop. 
ipo&t friendly attention, and every thing in , C. Irby, midshipman.—Killed in the as* 
his power to grant.—1'he captains atjd offi;* sault; Major Dalrymple, of the 40th ; Capt. 
cers of the, rttivy l*ave been equally zealous Rennif* ofyjitto ; Lieut. Alston, of ditto ; 
tqoesist us; but I feej. particularly indebted Capf. NJason of the 3Bth ; Lieut. Irwine, pf 
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the 87 th j'Capt. Dickenson, of the 95 th.— threatened and was unfavourable, ’ibe sbl* 
Wounded in the assault; Ijeut.-Col. Brown- diers got all on shcttQ without« stogie acci- 
rigg, of the 11 th, shite dead; Lieut. Smith, dent of any kind, and were in possession of 
of the 40tHj Ensign Cancern, of ditto; the heights before 6 o’clock, with stash thing* 
Lieut. Evans, of th$ 87 th, ‘severely; Lieut', as the General wanted.—On the 19 th this 
M'Rea, of ditto, severely ; Lieut.-Opl. Vas- army moved forwards; and as an attempt ** 
sal, of the 38th, since dead ; Capt. fjhipton, harass the rear was expected, l directed boat* 
of ditto, severely ; Lveuf. BroWnson, of to proceed close along shore to look out for * 
ditto, dangerously ; Ensign White, of ditto, and bring off any wounded men, whilst this 
severely; Ensign Willshire, of ditto, slight- jrojering vessels W’ere placed to prevent the 
ly; Ensig*n Fraser, of dilto, since dead; enemy from giving annoyance, and I bad 
Paymaster W fllshire, of ditto, severely; the happiness to hear that all the sufferers 
Adjutant Hewill, of ditto? dangerously ; were brought off, in despite of well directed 
Assistant-SurgeonGarrat, of ditto, slightly’; efforts to destroy them. Jn die evening I 
Capt. Wetham, of the 40th/ severely; dropped, with the fleet, off Chico Bay, neat 
Lieut. Wallace, of ditto, dangerously; which the ■fcrniy encamped, within thro miles 

Lieut. Johnson, of ditto, severely; Lieut, of the city.-1 had landed about 800 sea- 

llamus, of ditto, severely; MajofrTucker, men and royal marines, under the orders of 
of the / 2 d, slightly ; Assistant-Surgeon Capt. Donnelly, to act with the troops s and, 
Wildair, of the 8 /th, severely; Lieut. Scan- as I ijaw no advantage could result from any 
lan, ofl’the 9-5th, slightly; Lieut. M'Namara, effort of ships against a strong fortress, well’ 
of ditto, slightly. defended at all points, and which, from the 

Return of ordnance, ammanition, arms, shallowness of the water, could not be *p- 
&c. takfn from the °nemy at Monte Video, proached within a distance to allow shot to 
Feb. 3, 1807-—Ratones Island. Total of be of any use, I cK^—^ed the squadron So aa 
guns, 312. Total of mortars, 13. Total of < to prevent any escape from the harbour, as 
carronades, 10 . Total of howitzers, 10 six well as to impede any communication be- 
and half inch. A.*Watson, capt. command • twden Colonna and Buenos Ayres, and conY 
ing j^yal artillery,. fined my whole attention to give every pos- 

Admiralty Office, April 12 , 1807 .- sible assistance in forwarding the siege, by" 

©aptain Dannelly, of his Majesty’s ship Ar- landing guns from the line of battle ships, 
dent, arrived this mbrning wkh dispatches with ammunit'on, stores, provisions, and 
from Rear Admiral Stirling, •commanding a every thing required by the commander of 
squadron of his Majesty’s ships in the Rio de the forces.-*— 1 The distance which the ships 
la Plata, of which the following are copies : lay from the shore, with the almost constant 
Diadem, off'Monle Pideo, Feb. 8 . high winds and swell we had, and the great 

Sib, -1 have peculiar satisfaction in way every thing was to be dragged by th* 

congratulating my Lords Commissioners of seamen, up a heavy sandy road, made the 
the Admiralty on the capture of Monte Vi- duty excessively laborious > The squadron 
deo, • as/well from’the importance of the had almost,daily 1400 men on shore, and 
conquest as from the honour which has this ship r/as often left with pnly 30 men on 
thereby been acquired by his Majesty's arms, board.— -The defence made by the enemy 

--Immediately on the arrival of Brigadier protracted the siege longer than was expect- 

vJsneral Sir S. Auchmuty, at Maldonado,’ it <9d, and reduced our stock of powder so low* , 
,was determined to invest this place, and that the king’s ships, with all the transports, 
having assembled our force off the Island of and what a fleet of merchantmen had for 
Flores, a desceht was effected on the l6th sale, could not have furnished a further con- 
ult. near Carreta Point, which is about 7 sumption for more than two days, when a 
miles to the eastward of the town/ The practicable breach was fortunately made, ’ 
enecfly had assembled in .considerable num- and on the 3d inst. early in the morning, the 
bers, and with several pieces j of artillery town and citadoLwere most gallantly carried 

seemed determined to oppose our progress., by storm.-In a conversation with the ge- 

-The^navigation “of the Rio de la Plata, neral on the preceding day, I had made such 

with the strong breezes which we diave ex- a disposition of the smaller vessels and 
periencstd for several weeks* rendered the armed boats, as appeared most likely to an- 
- landing »t troops, and assisting their opera*- swer a desired purpose, and so soon as Fort 
tions, very difficult, buMhe place chosen was Saint Philip was in possession of the Biitndi 
happily adapted, to allow the covering ves- troops, Lieui. AV Milne, with the armed 
sels, under the direction of Capt. Hardi man, * launches, toojc possession of the Island of 
to approach so close as to comfbjind the Rattoaes, mounting ten guns, and garrison- 
beach, and notwithstanding‘tie weather 1 ed by 70 men, winch surrendered without 
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Miy resiltance, although it is well adapted mitted in a Itf-ttei* from the Right ^Jon,Gen. 
for defencd,*4iid might l>ave given consider- I’’ox, to the Right Hon. Win, Windflim • « , 

able annoyance. A* very fine frigate, mount- Extract of -the Copy of fa Letter from Major 

r ' 5ng28 gums, was set fire to by her crew. General A. M. Erase/.^to the Right Hon. 

pad blew up with an awful explosion; as * \V. Windham* dategT Alexav’ltia, April 

also three gun boats, but the other vessels in 6 , 16^7, transmitted to him by General' 

the harbour were saved by the exertion of Pox, ijjfe original not having been received." 

our people.—It has been 'much the custom . Situ,-—My leiter, of the 2“lh ult. has 

to speak slightly of the resistance to be bx- 4 already infbimed you, that, in cons- quence 
pected from the Spaniards in this country; of the strong representation of Major Mis- 

and with confidence of the facility which sett, his Majesty'll ebidenl Iieye, a copy of 

/■ ftaSteen given to naval operation*, byafprior which I then transmitted, sfdtfifg the risk 

•j knowledge of the rivw; but the battles the inhabitants of Alexandria, fan of being 

lately fong'M Jirme the tinnier opinion to lie; starved, unless 'Rosetta and Rahmanie were 

erroneous, and expci lence evinces that all taken possession of by his Majesty's troops, I 

the information hitherto acquired had not had, with the concurrence of Rear Admiral 

prevented the most formidable difficulties.— , Sir John Duckworth, detached the 31 st re- 
The conduct of the captains, officers, sea- gimetit and Chasseurs Britahiiiques, under 
men, and royal marines of the ships and ves- Major General Wane hope, and Biigadier 

nels, which 1 kept with me for this service, General Me^de, for (hat purpose'--1 am 1 

has met with my entire approbation, arid I now under the disagreeable necessity of ac¬ 
ted persuaded that I should have had occa- quainting you, that, contrary to all expecta¬ 
tion to express my satisfaction with the ex- tion, this measure did’ not succeed’. Our 
eitionsof the officers and crews of the Did- troops took possession \>{ the height's of 
mede and Protectftr, jf I had, not been Abourmandour (vhicli command- the town) 
obliged to detach them* on “other service.— without any loss; but,, from circumstances 
I am much indebted to the able assistance as yet unexplained, the general, instead of 
which Capt. Wlinen has afforded me: :uid keeping his post theie, unfortunately was 
"j admire the zeal, the-patience, and dili- tempted to go into the town with hus whole 
gence of every individual m the fleet during force, without any previous examination* of- 
the incessant fatigue which I have daily wit- it, when the troops were so seveiely hatful*** 

liessed.-Captain Donnelly will have the led from thg window^ and tops of the 

honour to deliver this dispatch, and is fully houses, without; ev~r seeing their enemy, 
able to give their lorddups further particu- that it was thought expedient to retire, more 
lars.—'—Inclosed is a list of men belonging ( especially as Mapt-Gcm-ral Wauchope was 
to the navy vvlio were killed or wounded m unfortiqiLtdy'killed, and the .second in coru- 
the batteries; and also a list of the onemy’s mand, Brigadier General Meade, severely 

wounded-The troops, I understand, 

though certainly placed in a most tryffig^and 
perilous situation, behaved extremity well; 
and after having suffered, I am sorry'to say, 
very materially, in killed avid wounded, (as 
you will see by the annexed returns,) retired 
toAboukir, in good order, without molesta- f • 
tion, from whence I directed them to return 
to Alexandria.—This has certainly been a • 
very heavy and unexpected sjroke upon us, 
mo;;e especiajjy as every information led me 
to conclude, that the opposition, if any, 
would be trifling; and every precaution was 
recommended that' prudence could suggest. - 
—Finding, however, by the renewed repre¬ 
sentation of Major Mi^pett, corroborated by 
the personal application of the Socbagi, or 
Chief Magistrate, in the name of the people 
at large,, that a famine^ would be the*certain 
and immediate consequence of our remain¬ 
ing at Alexandria, without the occupation of 
Rosetta, I have, with the concurrence, ad¬ 
vice," andi co-operation of Rear Admiral Sir 
T. Loui#, (whi commands the squadron her* 


ships and vessels found in the harbour, with 
a return of ordnance. See. on the island of 
Rattones.——J have the honour to be, &c. 
Charles Stirling 4 

y-lere follows a list of the selynen and 
marines belonging to the squadron, who 
were killed and wounded at the ^pture of 
Monte Video, Feb. 3, IS07, amounting tq 

5 killed, 28 wounded, 4 missing.-The 

Gazette then gives a list of the prizes taken 
at Monte Video: they amount to 57• 
Among them are 8 ships from 28 to 20 guns 
each; 4 from It) to guns each; the restare 
ludiatuen and merchantmen..' 


War in Egypt. —~From the Supplement 
to tin; London Gazette, June *i 3, J 807•' 

Downing Street, June 13, 1807-—The 
fallowing intelligence has been received by 
Viscount Castlereagh, one'of his Majesty's 
Principal Secretaiies of'‘State,' from Major- 
Gcfleral Alex. ^‘Kefezie Fraser, command¬ 
ing its Majesty’s laud forces in Egypt,'trans* 
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•sjjMse tfe departure of Sir Joh'n*fcfcick worth,) 
detached another corps, under die comrhand 
of the Hqn. Brigadjp<r General Stewart and 
Colonel Oswald (as p&r margin *} to effect 
this purpos$j v withou^ whicli it appears im-> 
possible tlifit the measure proposed, by his 
Majesty’s ministers, of*keeping possesion of 
Alexandria, cun be accomplished. . 1 
Extract of a Dispatch from Major General 
Fraser, to General the* Right Hon. LI. E 
Fox rt dated «n* board hj$ Majesty’s ship 
Canopus, Ajoukir Bay, April 24, IS07. 

0 I have the mortification to acquaint yon, 
that the second-attempt that J thought tie 
cessary tn make agiinst Rosetta, has failed, 
owing to a great icinforeementof the enemy 
being sent down the Nile, from Cairo, which 
overpowered our troops, and obliged them 
to fall back with the loss, I am grieved to 
s by, of nearly 1000 men, in killed, wouaded 
and mVvsing. Among the latter are Lieut. 
Coloiffcl M‘Leod, M.ijor Vogelsang, and 
Major Mohr. Brigadier General Stewart, 
wljo commanded the.troops on this service, 
is only now upon hie march towards Alexan¬ 
dria, with the remainder of his force, and 

* has not yet sent me the details; but, as the 
Admiral thinks it necessary to dispatch the 

’-AVizafiL brig immediately from this Bay to 
Messina, I think it necessary to give you all 
rire information I am at present in possession 
of, and shall send you (he particulars of this 
unfortunate affair, by bis Majesty's ship 
Thunderer, which will leave Alexandria 
very soon ; and as 1 hnVe not time to ac¬ 
quaint his Majesty’s ministers of* this ..event, 
by this opportunity, 1 must request you to 
have the goodness to d» it as soon as pos¬ 
sible,' 

Return of* killed and wounded of the army 
in the action of the 31st of March, I8O7, 
at Rosetta. ■ ’• 

1 Killed.—Staff, t Major General. Royal 
Artillery, 2 rank and file. 31st Regiment,, 
1 Captain, 3 „Serjeants, 3 Drummers, 69 

■ rank and file. Chasseurs Britanniques, 1 

* Captain, 1 Lieutenant, 3 Serjeants, 2 drum- 
men, 99 rank and file. Total,,1 Major Ge¬ 
neral, 2 Captains, l Lieutenant, 6 Seijeants, 

5 Drummers, 1"0 rank and file.. 

Wounded.—Staff, 1 Brigadier General, 1 
brigade Major. Royal Artillery, 10 rank, 
and file. 31st Regiment, 1 Captain, 6 Su¬ 
balterns, 7'Serjeants, 1 Drummer, 139 rank 

. . . .., , 1 ~ _ 

. * Detachment of a the royal artillery, 

1 detachment ofthe 20th. light dragoons, de¬ 
tachment of seamen, light infantry battalion, 
1st battalion of 35th regiment, 2d battalion' 
of the ?@th regiment, Regiment de Roll, 1 
amounting, in the whole, to about **2,530 
men. > - 
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and file. Chasseurs Britanniques, 4 £ap-* 
’tains, 5 Subalterns, 1 Adjutant, w'^erjeams, 

111 rank and file Jstafr tSorps, 1 rank ami 
file. Total, 1 Brigadier General, 1 , Bri- 
1 gade Major, 5 Captains, IO Lieutenants, % 
Ensigns, 11 Serjeants, ] Drummer, 251 rank, 
and file. 

Names of officers killed.—Major General 
SVaflcho pe. 31st Regiment, Captain John 
Robertson. Chasseurs Britanniques, Capt. 
iB. de Serocourt, Lieut. D’Amiel. 

Names of officers wounded.-Brigade- 

General the Hon Robert Meade. 31st Re¬ 
giment, Captainsllorsburg (Brigade Major), 
and Dowdall; Lieutenants E. Knox, Fea- 
rou, Thornton, Slcddon, and Ryan ; * Ensign 
Kuby. Chasseurs. Brit mniques. Captains 
Duhantoy, de Combreuiont, -de Calonne, 
and de L ifitte ; Lieutenants Le Maitre, J. 
Spitz, de Sault, and KlingerEnsign Roti- 
smgnflult, Adjutant. (Signed) Geobge 
Airey, Acting Deputy Adjutant General. 

N B. Most of the wounded officers and 
men arc’recbveiing. » 

s --»- 

FOREIGN O-M’iClAL PAPERS. 
Continentsc W.Ml- Fifty-first Bul- 

Jelin of the Grand Ft au k Army. 

Warsaw, Jan. 1-1 —On the 291 I 1 of De -/ 5 
comber the annexed dispatch of Gen Ben- 
ningsen was received by the King of Prussia 
at Konigsberg. It was immediately pub¬ 
lished and posted nip throughout the town, 
where it excited the greatest transports of 
, j<y. The king was publicly < ompliiiaented 
on the occasion, baton the 31st in the even¬ 
ing, intelligence was given by some Prussian 
officers, corroborated by other ads ices from 
the country, of the real state of things. Sad- 
i ness and consternation weie now so much 
the greater, as every one had abandoned him¬ 
self to jov. It was then resolved to evacuate 
. Konigsberg, and preparations were accord¬ 
ingly madixfor that purpose. The treasure 
and most valuable property was immediately 
sent to Memel. The Queen, who was still 
j ill, embarked on the 3d of January for that 
town j the King set out from thence on the 
Grit. The remains of Gen Lestncq’s division 
also departed for the same, after leaving at 
Konigsburgtwo-battaliors and a company of 
invalids—The Ki'i.'g of Prussia’s ministry is 
composed in the following manner:—Gen. 
Rucliel. still ill ofthe werand ho received at 
the battle of Jena, is appointed Minister at 
War.—The President, Sagebarthc, is ap¬ 
pointed Minister of the Interior —The pre¬ 
sent forces of the Prussion Monarch are as 
,,follows:—The King 5 is attended by 1 500 
"frebps, both J 8 ot and hdrse.—Gen. Lestotq 
1 has scarcely 5000 men/ comprising the f ,we 
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BattaKons lejpt at Jtonigsberg with the com¬ 
pany of ifmlids.—■Liept. Gen. Hamburger 
Commands at Daotzic, where he has a garri- 
•on of 6000 men. The inhabitants have 
been disarmed, and it has been intim.ited to 
them that in case of alarm the troops will 
fire on all those who shall quit their-houses. 
Gen. Guzadon commands at Colberg, with 
1800 men. Lieut. Gen. Couhiere is at Gra- 
deritz, with 3000 men.—The French tro*.ps 
. are in motion to surround and besiege thesd 

fortresses.-A certain number of recruits 

whom thq_K,ing of PrussiaJiad caused tope 
assembled', and who were neither clothed 
oor armed, have been disbanded, because 
there was no method of keeping fhem in or¬ 
der.—Two or three English officers were at 1 
Konigsberg, 1 and caused hopes to be enter¬ 
tained of the arrival of an English army.— 
The Prince of Pless has in Silesia, ^2 or 
15,000 men shut up in the fortresses of 
Breig, Neif, Schweidnitz, and'Konell, which 
Prince Jerome has caused to be invested.— ; — 
We shall be silent concerning the ridiculous 
dispatch of Gen. Benrh^p ; we s^all only 
remark that it contains something incot) - 
ceiveable. This General seems to accuse 
t< his colleague, Gen. Buxhovden; he iays 
that he was at Mokow. How could he be 
ignorant that Buxhovdcu was gone to Goly- 
min, where he was beaten; he pretended to 
have gained a victory, and nevertheless he 
was in full retreat at ten at night, and this 
retreat was so hasty that he abandoned his 
wounded. 5 I«t him shew us a single piece 
of cannon, a single French standard, a single 
prisoner, but .twelve or fifteen men who 
might have been taken here and there in the 
rear of the army, while we can shew him 
<5000 prisoners, two standards, which he lost 
near Pul tusk, and 3001) wounded, whom he 
abandoned in his flight.—Should Gen. Bux- 
liovden have given, on his side, as true 1 a 
relation of the engagement of Colymin, "it 
will be evident that the French army was 
beaten, and that in consequence of its defeat 
it took possession of 100 pieces of ordnance, 
and l600 baggage waggons, of all the hospi¬ 
tals of the Russian army, of all its wounded, 
and of the important position of Sieroch, 
Pultusk, Ostrolenka, rfnd^JTiged the enemy 
to fall back 80 leagues, 'with regard to the 
inference ‘attempted to be drawn by Gen. 
Bonningsen, from bis not having been pur¬ 
sued, it is sufficient to observe, that good 
care was taken not to ’pursue him. because 
onr troops outstretched him by two days 
march, and that but (or the*-bad roads that 
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hindered Marshal Soult from folijSwiig tibia 
movement, the Russian General wqpiu have 
found the French' at Os^tblenka.—It remains 
for us only to seek wh^b could pi the inten¬ 
tion of such a relation ’? It is tEq same, no 
doubt, ^iat the Russians proposed to them¬ 
selves a| the battle of ^usterlitz. It is the 
same, nc« doubt, as that of the Ukase9, by 
which the Emperor Alexander declined, ac¬ 
cepting the grcynd insignia, because, he said, 
he had not commanded at tjyt battle; and 
accepted the small insignia for the success 
he had obtained in it, although under the 
command of the Emperor of Austria —He 
says furthermore, he had the G ran d Duke of 
Berg and Davoust against him, whilst, in 
fact', he had only to cope with the division 
of Suchet, and the corps of Marshal Lannes; 
the 17th regiment-of light infantry, and 34th 
of the line, the 64th and 88th are the only 
regiments who fought against him*., He 
must have reflected very little on *he position 
of Pultusk, to suppose that the French would 
take possession^, of that town, commanded 
within pistol shot.—There is, however, one 
point of view under which the relation of 
Gen. Benningsen may be justified. No 
doubt but apprehensions were entertained of 
the effect which the truth might plod qua 
throughout Prussian and Russian Poland^ 
which thn enemy were to cross, had it reacn-^ 
ed those countries previous to his being ena¬ 
bled to place his hospitals and scattered de¬ 
tachments safe from insult.—These relations, 
so evidentlyridiculous, may still produce the 
advantages for the Russians of delaying for 
some days the ardour which faithful recital* 
will not fail to inspire the Turks with,; and 
these are circumstances in which a few days 
form a delay of some importance^ Expe¬ 
rience, however, has proved, that all w iles 
defeat their end, and that in, all things sim¬ 
plicity and truth are the best means in 
licy. p f 

PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 

<The Eigkth Volume of the Parliamen¬ 
tary Debates, comprising the period from 
the commencement of the last session, 
December 15, 1806, to March'- 4, IS07, 
^will be published on Saturday next. 

The Second Volurfie of the Parliamen¬ 
tary Histort op Enolano (comprising 
the period from the Accession 
•in 1625, to the Battfe of Edge-hill in Octo* . 
ber,‘l642), will be ready for delivery cm Sa- 
t turday the 4th of July. 
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“An inquiring Parliament this must be, or tbe people will not be satisfied with it.”- -Mr. Calcraft’s 

-Speech, 2-2iiJune, 180^. « , \ . 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

'Lord M?lton’s — This din-* 

ner, whiclr 'took place #t tbe Crown and 
Anchor on the 13th instant, if of impor 
tance, as connected with, politics, because, 
'though, ostensibly, intended rtierely for the 
purpose of celebrating Lord Milton’s tri¬ 
umph in Yorkshire, over the no-popiyy can¬ 
didate, Mr. Laser-lies, it must Ife regarded, 
as it in reality was, a .meeting Mr the pur- 
pose'of declaring open war against ffie new 
mifi\stry, and for embodying the means of 

carrying" on that war.-In tbe opening 

speech of Mr Fawkes (hue member for 
Yorkshire), w ho Vvr.» ’ chairmen upon the 
occasion, and who stands so highly recom¬ 
mended to the country by his excellent ad¬ 
dress, ita which he said, that, after what he 
had seen in the House of Commons, he had 
no”! finger any ambition to be there; in this 
Speech there w'aa very little worthy of jf.ii ti- 
cular notice, except that the speaker ma.lc 
an open declarulinn' , agnin*t peculators. Some 
time after, however, npoft his health being 
drunk, he is reported, in the papers, to lute 
said : “ 1 beg leave, in the first place, tq rr>- 
‘‘ turn you my most smeer'e and heartful 
“. thanks for the very kind and dis'inguish- 
“ ,ecChonour you have just done me; and 
in the second glace to assure you, that I 
“ shall eier consider your approbation of 
“ my cont,\ucpas the most valuable of all my 
“ possessions. My continuance in that si- 
“ tuatiotr to which your kind partiality- So ■ 
“ recently elevated me, was not long; but . 
“ during tlleyshort.time T had the lionorfr of . 
“ being yoivf represeutati\e, I trust I proved 
“ myself, what 1 bad ever professed myself 
“ to be, a steady supporter* of the kmited 
“ monarchy of my country, a friend to the 
“ cause of liberty at home Aid abioad, and 
'• arf advocate tor a temperate reformation 
“ of those numerous and enormous abuses, 

“ whigh no friend* to his country ran con- 
template without apprehension and dts- 
“ gtset." -Well, then, there are ** nu¬ 

merous and enormous abuses;” flu&* expite 
“ apprehension andidisgust,” in every friend 
of the country; and Mr. Fawkes w'ould fasn • 
see them reformed. It were to be wisfi ad^. 
that he had been more pajticq&j; thaK'ijSj 

• ft 


>had named some few of the abuses; and that 
' he had, above all things, been specific ^ to 
the"time and manner of reform. For, Mt» 
Fawkes was in parliament four months, and 
he never moved for any refifi rtf at all; nor 
did he, that I know’ of, ever s.iy there, one 
word about numerous and enormous abuses. 
His temperate reformation, tool What does 
he mean by temperate ? Duos lie mean, that 
he would not have the government torn up 
by the roots, and all law'and property de¬ 
stroyed? This is a very good meaning, but 
what is tlle t useof expressing it ? Who is 
there that wishes to see such destructive 
‘ W’oriv ? I am afraid, that flu* qualification, 
temptratf, mean $.slow' and so very slow as 
for ho one to be able to perceive it in any 
way whatever. As temperate as you please, 
Mr. Fawkes, but, let the thing le done. Let 
the reformation t..ke place, especially as 4ite 
abuses are so numeious and so enormous. 
This, Sir, was the way of the late ministry, 
They, after they got possession of office, 
talked of a .temperate reformation ; that is 
to say, iu their evident sense of the words, a 
slow reformation ; or, in other words, a re¬ 
formation exactly the contrary of that, 
w’hitfh, for twenty long years, they had been 
demanding. It is a quitfi wrong notion, I 
presume, that, to act with temperance, you 
must proceed at a snau's pace In many 
cases it happens, that, not to act with promp¬ 
titude is the same thing as not acting at all; 
and this is a case of that- sort, for if the 
abuses in. 1 numerous and enormous, to re- 
forrh some of them should be set about id- 
stantly, because it being in their nature to 
increase, unless you begin betimes, and clear 
your way as you go, the increase will cer¬ 
tainly surpass the diminution. I11 short, the. 
word temperate, thus applied, was used by 
Pitt as ofte;- as by any body, and I have no 
doubt at all, that it will be used by#ns disci¬ 
ples, who now compete the ao-popery mi¬ 
nistry ; and, if their opponents have nothing 
better than general expressions about tem¬ 
perate reformation to offer the people, they 
may rest,assured, that the people will place 
no reliance upon them; and, that, however 
great their number of seats, and, of cour-e, 
thejy uumbfer voti-s, their opponents may 





< • provoke a »returrence of those (!i*gr«yef'ul 
*“ scen*es whidf agitated the countWjfOThe • 
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safely set them at defiance. It is a reio: nia- 
tiop of abuj^r that is wanted; a real rcfor- 
rr^tiofi; a re format ton that wee m feel. We 
want to bp able to say, 44 such or such an 
“ abuse has been reformed; such or such a 
“ robber has been made to disgoige, or has 
“ been punished ; such or such sinecures or 
“ unmerited pension > havfbeen abolished-, 

“ 6uch or such taxes have been repealed.'^ 

We want to know that something has bee, 
done; and, until we do know this, M 
Fawkes may be assmed, that we. shall, pay 
but little attention, to the speeches and mo¬ 
tions of thoye who talk about a refot matiofi 
• of abuses, for the purpose, as we shall think, 
of ousting those who now profit,by those 
abuses, in order to be able;to piofit by such 

abuses themselves.-Lord Milton's speech, 

which I am now about to insert, as 1 find it 
reported in the newspapers, was not more 
definite than Mr. Fawkes's. “ In rising,” 

•aid his lordship, “ upon this-occasiou, as 
“ the representative of the gftat and respec- 
“ table county of York, something! more 
44 will very naturally be expected from me 
“ than merely to retunt 115<hv5f» for the lio- 
“ nour yon have done me in drinking my 
“ health. When I became a candidate fj>r’ 

•1 the high and distinguished station in 
“ which the good sense and public spirit of 
“ Yorkshire has placed me, I was not ac- 
44 tuated by any private pique or personal 
44 consideration, as the advertisement which 
“ my opponent has thought proper to pub- 
“ lish seems to insinuate. No, I stood for- 
'* ward to vindicate the late adminisliation 
“ from the calumnies so industriously pro- 
“ pagated against them, and to vindicate the 
“ constitution n/'raiy country, which has been 
“ violated ly his "Majesty's present ministers. 

41 Let those ministers who talk upon their 
“ boasted appeal to public opinion, reflect 
44 upon the answer they have received from 
41 the important .county of Yprl fV . There 
they have found a distinguished illustra¬ 
tion of that which must he manifc.it to 
any thinking man in the empire—the 
county of York, has decidedly expiessed 
its opinion of the character ol his Majes¬ 
ty’s present mimsleis—that the clamour 
they would excitg is.ineffective—that the 
calumnies 1 hey would,-tTrcuk.te are uft- 
founded-r-th.it the principles they would 
maintain are unconstitutional—that the 
motives by which they are actuated, hie 
bad. Of the natuie of their motives in¬ 
deed, it is impossible to entertains doubt; 
for any set ot men, who could for their 
own private advantage and" emolument, 
or in older to satisfy an, improper ambd» 

Uoh, re.sf.xi to expedients .cjlculaisd to 
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year 1780, cannot be\ yifluencedXay good 
“ motives. Against su||i men >md their 
“•views, I thought it duty toVontcnd ; 

“ and against them, gentlernpn,\ve liavo 
“ fought and conquered. But my opponent, 

“ Mr. Iriscellcs, *ha| thought proper to 
“ asci ibe fits failure to the animosity of jhe 
“ clothiers ; and certainly it is rather otkl 
“ in a man to publish to tl\e woflfi thq^tfe 
44 has failed in a’great conteatfthrough the 
“ /unpopularity pf his own character. 1 
“ acidly believe, gentlemen, that Mr Las- 
44 celles is ,*he first who ever publicly as- 
“ signed sir h a ground for bis defeat The 
44 fact however is, gentlemen, that our vie- 
“ tory rests on public grounds, and has bceu* 

“ achieved by the public spirit and indepen- * 
“ deuce of Yoikshfve. When I make use 
“ of the term independence, I do notttnean 
44 that hackneyed senscHn which i£ is t.ofi nf- 
“ ten, with oilier phnfses, used at elections 
“ for purposes of i>r,pns[nrc. No, I,mean 
“ that independence of mind, of character, 

44 and of station u-huh belongs to those ty 
“ whom I have had the honour to be sup- 
14 ported. By them the ^genuine force of 
“ independence has been nianifested-j.^liey y 
“ saw that the cause in which they were etr»— 
“ gaged was not that merely of jlieir own-** 
44 county, buj of the qpipireat large, ©f jus- 
“ tice, and the constitution ; and it is to be 
44 hoped, that their success will teach mi- 
41 nistersan impressive lesson as to the poli- 
“ cy of, propagating slander ; as to the con- 
44 sequence of violating the constitution.* I j 
44 do hot triumph gentlemen, in thv-reSCflt 
“ of our contest, because it is grateful to 
“ any personal ambitiofi, but becadic if af- 
“ fords a satiafactory evidence that the spi- 
“ rit of real independence‘.mu the love of 
l“ public liberty, as established qt the revo 
44 7 ution, is not quite blotted from the heart 
“• of Englishmen. This, gentlemen, is th 
“ reason that I am proud of Ibis great event 
“ 1 am rejoiced to find that such men as the 
“ present nyipsters must be disturbed to 
fee), that whenever an attempt is made by 
44 any government to violate the principles 
44 of the constitution, there are such <nen a9 
“ my constituents, determined to oppose,. 
44 and to conquer." —*-To conquer what, 
any lord ? t What, or whom have (hey con¬ 
quered? Conquered the no-popery ministry? 
J/ that be your lordships meaning, ypu must 
speak (by anticipation^ and may be deceived. 

, It was a very bard run in Yorkshire. If, as 
your lordship seems to suppose, the votes 
yycn for, you w-ere a,II that were given for 
lUe^onttiluliott, the constitution is in a poor 
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-But, what I dislike most, or, va- 
at I like the least,{in* this speech, is, 
says nothing. I find ' '' 


nothing 


in it 


istic of*en independent and deler- 
nd. When 1 came to one part of 
hip’s speech, I itoidto myself, “‘’oh, 
we shall have something, at last: 
for, he has sail] wha^hd does not mean by 
the word indcfiefldenie, and; ne will now 
tell us what he does mean.” Not at air.. 
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selling of seats in parliament are contrary ;* 
those laws, and hostile to liberty, as then es¬ 
tablished ; those Jaws sny, that no placeman 
or pensioner, under tl?t cnnvn, shaft haye a 
seat in the House of Commons,; those law* 
say, that no person, not a native, lorn, of * 
these kingdoms, shall hold any place of trust 
civ il or military; those laws say, that, with- 
put the previous consent of parliament (tha 
House of Commons, observe, having no 


.^Ve are „s till just w here we were. He does Jr placemen or pensioners in il), no loreigtl 
nto mean in^k'pendoncifyithat sense in whie?i ..... - 

it is used at elections fur the purposes of un- 
” posture ; lift, that independence of “ mind, 

“ of character, nnd of station, which belongs 
“ to those by whom hr has bdbn supported." 

Asa compliment to his constituents; as a 
sugar phrase to attract.poliiicnl flies, this tons 
very well; but, it was of no v*alne with re¬ 
spect to the rest of the nation ; for, to have 
given us a correct idea of the independence 
that he meant, it \yas necessary to have satis¬ 
fied usoivith respect to liie mind, chaiaclcr, 
and station of those wjjo had voted for him ; i 
so that, .upon thi) r.c.frc, he leaves us just as j 

wise as he found us.--There is a good deal 

about “ the constitution and, if his lord Tip 
had called that “.a hacknied phrase," lie 
woult) have been undeniably correct: but. 


• how he can have vindicated the constitution 
' by becoming a cand.dtle fur Yoikshiie I am 
quite at a loss to discover, seeing that it was 
but by a mere trifling majority that he was 
chosen, and seeing, that the capacity of bear¬ 
ing the exjn-nce was one of the principal 
causes of his success. The truth is how¬ 
ever, that this, again, is anexpic-ssion of no 
acknowledged meaning. It conveys no clear 
idea, Five men might, in reading it, attach 
five different megmngs to it.—His lordship 
says),that his being chosen for Yorkshire 
proves the love of liberty, as esta- 

“ Wished at the revolution, is not c/nile 
” “ Wotted from the hearts of Knglishmeh ” 



PPH - liberty 

consisted of, which was “ established at t he 
“ revolution.*’ And, here, wrf will not 
t^tlk about the constitution as someth in^ 
which any man may interpret ns. it best 
aufts hie purposes; but of that constitution 
which is to be found written in the Jaws 
passevj at and aJhiost immediately after the 
stupid tyrant had been driven from J the 
throne. There laws, the Biel of Rights 
and the Act cf ‘Vtti.ement, 'ivhich vyere, 
in fact, solemn cc.tract.*, between the people 
and tiieir sovereign u:><\ h;s successors, Say 
that the elections foi fnembets of parlianiiu. 
abail be flee, aucl, cf cou^e, ttfc? buyii.^'iiTi 




troops shall be introduced into this country. 
Tlliese, With other less important provisions,, 
were enacted for the express purpose of A 
“ better securing the rights? liberties of 
“ the people." Now, then, to prove that 
his lordship reasoned correctly in regarding 
his recent success as a proof that the Jove of 
liberty, as established at the revolution, was 
not “ quite blotted from the hearts of En- 
“ glishmen,” it rnusf first be proved, thet _» 
triose who voted for him gave their votes 
upon a prbmjse on his part, expressed ot im¬ 
plied, that he would, to the utmost .of hi» 
poitfer,‘cause the provision), of which I have 
bceifjust sneaking, to "be revived and restored 
to activity ^'tnCthough I do not say, that 
no such proof can be produced, 1 am much 
afraid that it cannot; and, when his lord- 
ship was talking-of liberty, “ as established 
1 at the revolution,” [ could have wished bin* 
to give ns some desetiption of that liberty,\ 
some characteristic mark ot it. because, as he ’ 
himself wej) observed, it is the practice of 
political impostors to make use ot popular 
but always of indefinite terms. A cry about 
the constitution wall no longer take; and, 
besides, vlie other party set up the same 
cry, and in still louder to'nes, it that be pos¬ 
sible; so that, all that the people can, of a 
certain, know, upon this subject, from thee 
accusations, is, that, either tho*c who wi >e 
in place the ether day, or those who' are in 
place now, are liars,-or^ that buih "panics 

have violated the constitution-The coti- 

cltfsion of the proceedings at this Dinai r 
were such as one would wish to attribute to 
the influence of lire bottle. The committee, 
it seems, who had organized the dinner, nad 
laid upon the chairman an injunction, that 
the health of no person not connected with 
Yorkshire -hould lie given as a toast. But, 
it appears, tirkvt Mr Fawkes was induced 10 . 
set this injunction at defiance for the sake of 
toasting one supe '-excellent person, and 
who, reader, do you think that super-excel¬ 
lent person was j Mr. Sheridan? The lata 
candidate for Westminster; lie who called 
the matiop Butler to appear against the cha¬ 
racter of Drake? and Wea'li.-.headm) o ':-.n 
been his'feitpp ,Meft at r« • ir’u.t'u.sj' 
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lion; he who, only the dther day, set on ” titles by semnbg an apprenticeship tyijZfir 
foot a subscription to pay^expences which he “ 14 if:ars ter corruption in they#'?* of • 
had before declaredto be paid ; the protege " Commons) and ntheilT*when iu tr/ other 
of Peter Mooie, and “ the father of Tom “ house, the double mischief a^?se—that 
Sheridan. ’ But, let us hear the report of 4 ‘ they neither had any ^rmpnthyXrilh the 
this part of the proceedings. It is too valua- *' people, nor were dissoluble by the^Crown. , 
ble to be lost. It is conclusive as to.the po- “ The right hoit g^n. remarked, with pe- 
litical character and views of ihe meeting, apd ,r culiar •egnphasis, npoft the connection 
particularly of the character of Mr.Fawkes.— ■ " which still continued to exist among the 
44 The Chairman said, that hemnstswerv^ “ Friends of Mr. Fox j aucl, expressed his 
" from the injunction of the committee, * “ pride and pleasure to witness'thS? conndc- ' 
• and yield to the sense of the meeting, “ tion. If indeed c such a ccibtiection had 

44 communicated (o him by an inundation “ ceased with the death of.liis illustriour, 

44 of notes fe-oln every quarter of the room' 44 friend, and hispaity had been dispersed, 

44 which notes completely concurred with 44 the record of history might have been, 

“ his owivsentiment. This sentintent natu- “ that Mr. Fox’s adherents had been in- 
" rally disposed him to pay every tribute financed merely by personal attachment, 

44 of respect to the ILLUSTRIOUS person “ which nb doubt p’roduced him many ad- 
44 who was the highly valued, steady, and 44 herentS; as it strengthened the adherence 
•" unvarying friend.' of Mr. Fox, and the “ of all who knew him. But that the "great 
44 powerful advocate of those principles 44 connections of that great man wpre a duat- 
" which embalmed that great man’s memo- “ ed by principle, u'as\.vu!cntfro*u the still 
r * ry. He, therefore, felt happy to propose 44 existing union which all the friends of 

the health of Mr. Sheridan ;‘thiS pro- “ principle must bd'psopd to witness.. The 

’ “ position was received with loud atsd long 44 right lion, gentleman concluded with again 
44 continued acclamations o/'app)aus&. As ‘i recommending a rc\ ival of the “ Rock* 

44 soon as they had terminated,-Mis. “ ingliam Club."-'i nis Chairman ex- 

. “ Sheridan returned thanks for the honour • “ pressed the pleasure’he felt, in common, 

'‘'•which the meeting hacj conferred upon 4r he was certain, witli the whole company, _ 

1 “ him, and which honour he felt to be “ in having on this occasion deviated trprii 

44 .materially heightened by a consideration “ t he recommendation^ of the* Commit tee. 

“ of the distinguished man by whom it was 44 lie thanked the rigl-t hon. gent, for the 
" 4 preferred j for in that man jie recognized 44 opinion he had been pleased to express 
“ the principles which w'ere de^tr to his “ of him. He should always feel proud aj 
44 heart,'-accompanied by an ability eminent- ** such a man. From him indeed, praise 
44 ly qualified to carry those principles into 44 must tv t/nhjflatteiing to any man, for 
“ effect. The right hon. gent, pronounced 44 it is ev» r a just source of gratification — 4 

“ an elegant enloginm upon the talents of 44 Laudari a laudato viro." -Thcie^is 

44 lord Milton, in whom he was happy to one gratification, which Mr. Fawkes un- 
, 44 perceive a worthy successor to that great doubtedly had, and that'Was the coiucious- 
44 and good man the marquis of Rockingham, ness of being envied, at this happy moment, 

44 under whose administration he commenc- by no man not actually in the^fnilory. Oh, 

44 ea his political career, not as a member, the inexpressible meanness of this transac t ‘ 

“ of Parliament, but as a member of the,, tioii! Mr. Sheridan was not one of the' 5 *' 
Hacking ham Club —recollecting ihe’utili- Stewards; Mr. Sheridan had not once been £ 
“ ty and consequence of that institution, named as connected with the Dinner, until 
“ which comprehended some of the ablest a paragraph in the Courier, written, proba- 
“ men and best friends to liberty this coun- bly, »by Mr. Sheridan himself, hinted, that 
44 try had ever known, and in which origi- this slight of Mr. Sheridan might possibly 
nated many highly patriotic propositions, be repented of when parliament cam*? to 
“ he could not help exprr.ssin<g his wish and meet. This hint it was, i am firmly corfvinc* 

44 Jioge that it should U revived. After ed, that produced the toast. They hated - 
44 taking notice of the respect due to the the man, chiefly becansehe possessed greater 
“ old and genuine stcength of the country, tylents than they; but, they feardd tbos* 

44 the right hon. gent, dwelt upon the man- talents ; and, all that can be .said fog them 
44 net in which attempts,bad been made of is, that/’he'v cowardice surpassed their- hatred 
** late years to depreciate that branch of the and thUir envy. Good God! Amongst all 
44 constitution by introducing improper per-. the. men in the.kingdom; amongst all the 
44 sons into it. This was an ev d w hich ap- jriiliions, “ not connected^with Yorkshire, - ' 

“ patired to be productive of mfich nii«chief! ;, r'ivij6elect : tliis roan! The illustrious Mr. 

“ Thsot improper persons obtained'their J Sheridan! Arid then Mr. Sheridan larding 

• k , • 
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ifefFafckes ; and then Mtf. Fawkes almost 
blffc!Wmg for very joy aV being’"thought 
wortnjLof the pratSes «f “ die illustrious 
man”! ’J’oor Mtp Fawkes has acted wisely 
in " retiring to,^private life;” for, neVer 
was thfere, in public life, any thing so 

foolish as this before,-What gives me 

the most pain, hbwevdr, beluji^iug to this 
Dinner, is/the strong presumptive evidence,, 
afforded by the proceedings, that Lord Mil- 
ton will’be 'inode a mesj 'party instrument, 
as liis succe* in Yorkshire has already been 
Tendered. I was much pleased-at. that suc¬ 
cess, first because it wasa triumph over no 1 po¬ 
pery ; and, secondly, because it put political 
hypocrisy personified into bodily fear. Be¬ 
sides,, the character of his lordship and qf 
his father, so directly the reverse of that of* 
the i r crafty and slippery opponents* com pel led 
one? without any Yeiy minute reasoning, to 
wish for his success. But, I did hope, that 
he would nr,i have fteeu made a party instru¬ 
ment ; that lie wdu]8 not have been per- 
sif&ded, that, by su^rjWtmg the mongrel 
wliigs, tlie mere place-hunters of the present 
day, he was supporungthe principles of those, 
who effected the revolution ot 108S. 

Sir. Henky Mildmay.- A friend of 

this gentleman, has complained to me,’ that 
'I. took up the statement of the Morning 
Chronicle without ^examining the report it¬ 
self. But, the reader will not have tailed 
to observe, that J took ft up conditionally 
only. Now however, 1 have seen thene- 
port; and 1 fr’d the statement peilertly coy- 
jeet inaJl its parts. In a future sheet I will 
publish the documents from the report; and 
wjil leave the public to saj, whether the 
statement has, or has not, been fairly made. 
But, if the statement be unfair, I10W comes 
it that no ansvverhas been given to it i Men 
do 401 usually keep silence under accusations 

jfthis sort, if falsely made.-1 shall now 

insert another article from the Morning 
Chronicle *of fhe ,20th instant,, upon* this 
subject; a subject whichoughttobe keptcon- 
tinually before the eyes of the public, until it 
became familiar to every men. in thekiugdom. 

--“ We observe with concern, that no¬ 

rthing whatever is urged ip behalf of this 
** gentleman or his friend Mr. Sturges 
“ Bourne. They admit th'emschcs to be 
** guilty of the jt>b (as it has gently been 
“ termed) which the Fourth Report charges 
“ tl^-m with. We shall shortly state why 
“ we think this name a very nriid one, for 

" the transaction.-»-In August, 1803, 

" (mind the dates) the Commanding Officer 
" of the district agreed with Sir H.. Mtlj- 
w may, that his ground should ‘he occ ' 
~y by Qov^rnmeHtand That 3 Jury, or 


" Arbitrators, should afterwards be named, 
"to award him a, compensate. -In May, 

" 1804, he made" the nffer of his hAuse, to 
" the Master-General’s department. In 
" August, 1804, the Jury were impannell- 
" ed, according to the previous agreement, 

" as is stated in the requisition of theCom- 
“ manding Officer to the Justices; and they 
“ then made their award. The Justices is- 
J 1 sued their warrant to the Sheriff to im- 
“ panuel this Jury, having been require.d to 
" do so, ms the verdict states, by the Com- 
" manding Officer, and " also by J. O. .•*, 
J " Parke, of" Chelmsford, Jb the same 
“ county, Gent, on the part and behalf of 
“ Sir H. P. S. Mildmay,” &c, - Jt is not 
" stated in the Report, but is perfectly well 
" known, that twocounselaitendedop behalf 
" of Sir H. Mildmay, of whom one, webe- 
" lieve, was Serjeant Best; and no counsel 
"♦attended on the part of the public. The 
" Jury examined the ground, and h^ ar d 
" evidence, with the assistance of .these 
' “ gtfntlemen, learned in the law; and (hey 
“ made the award, so» often mentioned, of 
" 6001. a y^ful and 13001. for the first year, 

“ Now did Mr. Oxley Parker, or the two 
counsel, state to the Jury on Sir H, 

" Mildmay’s par*, that he was at thaUrm- 
" ment in treaty with Government far lhe\ 

“ lease of-the house at Moulsham? Did \ 
** Sir H. Mildmay instruct his counsel to 
" admit that at the very moment when 
“ they jit-re examining the value of the 
" land to the tenants, and giving them com- 
“ pensatiou, and were examining, further, 

“ the inconvenience of the works to Sir 
" Harry, and providing ’him with another 
" place of residence, he was in daily ex- 
“ pectalion of the lease being made out ly j 
“ the liarrack office, taking Moulsham off 
“ his hands for an adequate., an ample rent ? 

" Did Sir Harry instruct his> counsel to 
" slate,, that he had made the offer of his 
" House, and that, alter some higgling, Ms 
“ offer was accepted, two months before the 
“ Jury were summoned ? (See Mr. Secreta- 
" ry toundas’s Letter of June 11, 1804), 

" However, the Jury, thus left in com-* t 
“ plete ignorance of the real state of I he 
" case, rna' p their award, which was of 
" course, communicated to Sir H. Mild- 
" may, and was understood by him in the 
" sense above described, as ee slates in his 
" examination upon odth. lie now found, 

" therefore, that the Jury had, for rho 
" public, bought him out and out of the 
" house at,Jtloulsham ; that they h.„J awan.1- 
“ ed h.ni tin* vc ey sum, at winch he know 
" three rnftnlhs beMre, a suneyor had va- 
" i n off the house. What should five been 
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u his conducti-now ? The offer which he 
“ h$d riiade was acoepterf; but the lease 
“ was not completed. He was in the mean 
* fr time paid as muck for the koine, BY 
“ THE JURY, as he had ashed from the 
Barrack-office. Ought he not to have 
“ said, “ Here is a mistake those' careless 
“ “ guardians of the public money are r 
“ u paying me twice for my house : 1 can- 
" ** # not allow them to cheat themselves; 

“ the lease must not be executed/’ Alas ! 

• he could not say so There was no nus 
“ take; his feyts were open f and, sharp 
<f sighted, he made the offer of his house, 
ft knowing ihat the Jury were to awcgid him 
" a compensation ; he received that com- 
“ pen«ation knowing that, he hud offered his 
“ home, and that the offer was accepted 
v " He had one chance,remamiug; he might 
u have stopt his execution of the leasaf; 
M but this formed no part of the-plan, and 
“ the lease was completed by the friendly 
“ assistance of Mr. Sturges Bouinft.”-*—— 
This is unanswerable hi any other way.thnn 
asserting, that the documents oral testi¬ 
mony ot Sir Henry Mildmay zr&aW foigenes. 
The thing admits of no other answer. No-, 
♦hi Sgmoie, except in the^way of revival, 
/Deed tse said about it. And now letSir Henry 
/ and his colleague and their supporteis sit 
dow'n to their Loudon. Dinner with what 
appetite they may. Had the Moulsham 
contract been made public LeJort^thc last 
election, eorrupted a.s Hampdiiie is by the 
Dock-yard and Barrack establishments, I 
think Sir Henry must have remained content 
with his sent at - Winchester. There the 
Moulsham contract would have done him 
no injury at all; ‘but, on the contrary, 
would have rendered him still dearer to Jus 
constituents. The intended Dinner in Lon¬ 
don would envtainiy never have been thought 
of, if the contract had been sooper made 
public. Now, indeed, the appetites buing 
sharpened, it would he difficult to avoid 
the Dinner; but, it will be a curious scene. 
It is rumomed, that at this dinner, the 
answer to the Morning Chronicle is to be 
“given. But, why this delay 5 Why not 
oblige the public with it before hand ? It 
will be. I’ll wairant, a choice piece of 
rhetoric and,logic. In the county, the 
only apology I have hetyd for th^ contract, 
is, that Sir Henry has a Large Jam Hi/; andj 
though this sort of excuse stand a mau in but 
little at the bar, there is so extensive-a sym¬ 
pathy in matters of this sort', there are so 
itt.mv hundreds of thousands who feed upon 
th ..... 
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London Dinner was intended to ope' 
a balance against Lotjjl Mtkop’s. Sir 
is the country gentleman of the no^opery 
faction. What a shocking ffiscoveryithere¬ 
fore, is this Moulsham jpntiact ! fetter 
the old house, with its “ patent-slate" cover¬ 
ing, had bi 4 ei\ sunk ~intp the bowels of the 

eprlh.-Ever since the Morning Chronicl^ 

has given this thrust, the Courier has been, 
comparatively dumb.. It is Akt vruelest*' 
blow that ever factiofi received. .. 

The Ojfyino qf 1 ’Parliament. -On , 


Monday, the 22d instant, the -pailidmentr 
assembled agweeably to notification. Mr. 
Abbott was again chosen Sr - akur, without 
any opposition ; but, the friends of the late 
ministry gave particular reasons for ’their 
approbation/ one of which was, that Mr. 
Abbott vuted for the resolution against Lord 
Melville. Such maikcd attention to this 
subject, amidst the common-place topics so 
regularly brought, fon^rd upon similar oc¬ 
casions, must he cons...yrc>’.'as a foretaste if 
that which the no^wperq faction have to 
expect from 1 heir opponents, who evidently 
Uican to try the foice of a riy ot no-pecula¬ 
tion, winch force, howdver, tlicy will find 
very little, unless the cry be accompanied 
with suitable actions, if tliey make the-: 
p;uliamci-it what it is described m th;, 1 words 
of my motto; ^nd if, to inquiries they add 
a compulsion to disgorge; if they leally 
bring back money into the Treasury, or 
punish the peculators, or do their utmost in 
order to etkrt those purposes, then the peo¬ 
ple will,, after all, be satisfied with them. 
lint, if they have recourse to shuttling, to 
duty compromises, to the spaung of this 
man because he is a friend, or of that.man 
because he may have a s„y at court; if, in 
shoit, they shew, as I xtrongiy*‘StrSpfcct .they 
_ \\ til, that their no-pcculation mot juns have. 
( for (Jbject the ousting of their rivals for 
powoi and emolument, then 4 k- people will 
not be satisfied, and the iui-popmy ministry 
will despise them, however strong (Heir 

numhgrs may b^ ;i -The first rial business 

of “ thy Inquiring Parliament." ought cer¬ 
tainly to be the Jevival of the Finance Con j- 
viittee, which ’committee, as 1 have fre¬ 
quently observed, must consist, , as far as 
possible, of the very same persons that it 
bufore conjisted of, or else nn-pop^ty will 
fall into great discredit, add will very^soon 
be npoy a .level with “ c our holy religion” 
of 3ohn,Bow'ies, in spit# ot all the addresses 
.that have been, or that yet jrnay be, ham- 


yet jmay 

, moved,out by the dirty Dean. The public 
the taxes, that I shopldvjol l>e niuxih surpriz-'>~T lte< iijg fix^ their eves upon this Finance 
ed it thp excusexd family w'efe to^epubfiidy j Committee, it may be-useful to insert a list, 
set up.- It is piobable, that Sir Hsmy's j of its members, so that men may be beady 
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t flpe day of the revival* The mem; j no : we are not to be inveigled into a fright 

at the 


,ai_ 

• berUKSTe, 

Lord HSry Petty, 

v Lord Mile 
Lord Mar-j 
Sir H. - j, 

• Messrs, noitvr. 

Sharp, 

l/.itnh, 

II Thornton, 

• IUnl.es, V 
Bro.tC'U’H, N 
Fawkes. ' 1 * 


/ 

V -Mes*rs. N. •Ca'vert, 
Smrges, 
Whitbread, 

W. Herbert, 
Brddulph, 

Giles, 

, *W. Cayen|Iish, 

T. Barftig, 

. Western, 
C^mbe. 


Now, as all* these gentlepien are in thepre- 
5blit parliament, with the exception of 
Messrs, Horner, and Fawkes, and Lord 1A ir- 
skam, there will require only three new 
members to be added to it ; and, let ns 
hope that no attempt will be made to,mak§ 

. any other alteration. I*et us liofle, that, in 
an “ Inquiring Parliament ,” llief very first 
"step \vill not ten ! towards LhessmothdVing of 
all jitquiry. This is a capital point; for, 
if the committee be .revived with only the 
addition of these,threat mambers, the 110- 
popeny men will bi jr.srfly regarded as setting 
inquiry at defiance. It \$ill be a strong ar¬ 
gument in their favour, not only for the 
.past but for the future. But, if they have 
recourse to the* old Pitt tricks, the effect ■ 
will be exactly the contrary, and every man 
W r dl be convinced', that plunder is to he the 
order of'the day.——The out faction are 
mustering dreadfully* strong. * They have, I 
think, clearly proved that no-popery has 
been defeated. They assert, that they can 
bring upwards of 200 members to the very 
voting; and, if they can, it is more than 
nu even chance, that this parliament will 
licit, tjfe much longer-lived than the last. 
This in quite natural; for with bodies po¬ 
litic a/ yvell as with human bodies, the fits 
always cguie cyj in a succession moie and 
mom.rffpul. The intended opposition din- 
ilFr ' seems to have excited great alprrn 
amongst the no-popery party, who are stri¬ 
ving hard to* communicate that nlyrm to* the 
people, but the people have supped of 
alarms; and no-popery may be assured, that 
there is nothing which givesdke rational part 
of the people more pleasure than «o see, 
that the two factions ary in 3 fair way of 
destroying one another, or, at least, ot ma¬ 
king such exposures as are lively to lead,to 
the destruction of public robbers. A great 
damour is set tip, by the Courier, against 
the dinner, as being the meeting of “ a se 
tuite," “opposed to Mie lawful senate of t,he 
nation. He calls it » ft a club,” established 
to overawe the legislature. Well, and whaf 
then 5 Are not (lie ministers strong enough J 
Have they not from sixty to,He,ven»y miHuiVhC 
a year passing through ibeif hands ? * No, 


daring designs of th e-jfrislocracy, 
who, we are told, ft ar«- attemplingito tyr- 
“ rannize over both - king ai^d people.” 
There is aristocranj enough on the other ‘ 
side, too. There are the Rendleshams and ’ 
the Teignmouths and the Liver poo Is and the 
Ellens and the* Redes dales and the Lord 
,knows who No : the cry of “ aristocra- 
cr/ ’’ will not pass. The peopie know vety 
well how tiie House of Commons is chosen; 
they know very well what the great object" 
sought after, is; they have heard both fic¬ 
tions crying Constitution I ettnffitution ! so 
long, that they are no longer to be amused 
with theoretical alarms. They .see, that 
Lords are banker and loan-makers and every 
thing else that is good; and«they are not to 
be scared out of their senses with a cry 
about the aristocracy’s, combining against 
tht>king in order to force him to give places 
to those whom he does not like; for, so 
long as the places and pensions are bestowed 
in the ifianner they now are, the people 
will care but very little* which faction get* 
them? I'Jor’ISf it thie, that the advertise¬ 
ment for calling together the parliamentary 
fiionds of the late ministers indicates a com¬ 
bination of the arktocracy. The far greater, 
part of the stewards are commoners/^and \ 
most of them men very far indeed from \ 
beuig regarded as the tools of the aristocrasy. 
And, why should they not thus meet to 
concert measures ? “ Let them come to 

“ the House t and debate there.’’ What, in 
the pressure of the minister’s majority ? 
They will do that too; bat, I can see no 
reaion why they should not meet at Willis’s 
rooms besides. People have a right to meet 
where they please; and, if they choose to 
meet at a place where there are no place¬ 
men and pensioners, who lias any justjire- 
tentions to cavil at their t tast* ? Pretty 
doctrine^ indeed, that nobody should have 
|,a right to meet to talk politics but the minis* 
ters of the day ! No ; this cannot be swal¬ 
lowed now. This, after the rejection of 
no-popery, can never go down ; and, there¬ 
fore, the Courier may as well burn all his hints 
for paiagraphs about “ aristocrntical coml - 
“ nations.” It is ; curious, too, that John 
Bowles and his Brother Readhead, who hav e 
been iivjng, actually lending and clothing 
themselves.noon outcries against dcn ocra- 
IrcaL meetings, should now choose to set up 
a eiy against ausjoeratieal meetings; The 
fact, is,’that where a good and tine (injection 
against any, set of men, opposed to the 
t ministry of the day, is wanting, an objection 
’ must-be ha AAry of some sort -there 

must* be; aud, it is quite goofl, it is*iagiertect 
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treat to hear these sycophants complaining, ! 
to-day, of thejDinner of Sir Francis Burden's 
blends* and to-morrow, *of the Dinner of 
theVistocracy, thus objecting to any thing 
> that it is likely to unite either the nobility 
■or the people against the ministry, or, as 
they would fain make us believe, against 

the king -A passage in tks speech made 

by Mr. Yorke. on Monday last, has beeh 
highly extolled by the no popery faction. 

" He deprecated,” say they, " all partyVj 
“• prejudices and interests, the prevalence 
“ of which, in that house, was on every 
“ occasion te be deplored; but the preva ‘ 
“ lence of which, at the present difficult 
“ and dangerous aisis, was particularly to 
“ be deprecated, as it might, perhaps be 
,c pregnant witji Ike rjuin of these once 
“ flourishing, united, and happy countries.” 

——And this the yo-popery faction say, 
every good man will read with pleasure. 

J am far from attributing any bad motive 
to Mr Yorke, whom 1 believe*'to be a very 
worthy man; but, he must excuse me if 1 
I can find no good moaning in this observa¬ 
tion. By paiiy prejuJcts and interests he 
must mean the efforts of opposition ; and, 
if his wish be adopted, there needs ir* 

/ assembling of the House* except for the 
rnei«A form of granting mfmey. This call 
for unanimity, tin account of the- difficulties 
of the crisis, is in the old style of the 
Adhugtons; and by unanimity is meant, 
if the call has any meaning, a snent^submis 
sion to tl*e will of those who have, no 
matter how, sua ceded in getting possession 
of the powers and emoluments of the state 
“ How is e possible,” says the sagacious 
and patiiotic htiehng who writes iu the 
Morning Po-.t, “ How is it possible that 
te the servants of our beloved sovereign can 
“ conduct the alfiirs of the ration to advan- 
“ t.igb, if th/*y are harrassed with a vexatious 
“ opposition !” But, it is possible for the 
sarvants of our beloved sovereign to'give up 
their places. There is no law against that : 

' They can leave them even with less difficulty 
than other servants can their places. ffhey 
need not, like a farmer’s servant, enlist into 
army or go on board the fleet, in order 
to get rid of their places; nor need they, 
like footiuen and grooms, give a month’s' 
warning, or lpose a month's wages. They 
m iy go when they please; and, what is 
ot singular advantage, so good a master do 
they serve, that then: are sure to be others 
to till their place* long before they are cold. 
W hat embeu nissnu at, then, can th e. affairs 
of the nation -.offer from an opposition ? 
r Jiie emh.irins-.ment, c.l „s! arises solely from' 
thu desire \vinch* the ministers iiaye to keep 
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their places. \f they would but resign, jj 
pbwerfuVappodCnts would experiet^3^tio 
embarrassment at a^l. M -Go,you out,”jgly the 
opposition. And why should they say so? 
Those that are nc$w in .said the \gnie to 
them ; and, as to the particular crisis,, in 
which we are placed, if it be, as Mr. Yorke 
seems to think, ontf of gfliat difficulty, that 
<■8 an additional reason for displacing thosfl, 
whom we may regard as inaJpable. But 
siliis is always the 1 logic of tlrr-Ae ‘who are 
in place. “ The crisis js difficult; a diffit- 
“ cult crisis requires 1 unanimity in support* 

“ of his Majesty's government) we are his 
“ Majesty's government, and, therefore, 

“ you ought to be unanimous in supporting 
“ ns.” But, how is it when the king cjiooses 
to turn out his government ? Aye, but then „ 
he immedirftcly has another; and so, then 
we are to support that, and by support"' we * 
are to understand, a total absencp of pll 
serious opposition to its \fill. A nivch pret¬ 
tier and more <ynusj«f£; * idea of despotism 
under the names ancrforjpi/ of freedom^'as, 
perliaps, never before conceived. No: 
tips will not pass. This also is neatly as 
despicable as no-popery ; and the. Morning, 
•Post may rest assured, tliat jt will produce 
no effect favourable to his enpployers, who, 
if they fail of success by dint of the solju 
means so long and so happily used by Pitt, 
will fail altogether.-H is, loo, with pe¬ 

culiar good grace,‘that the no-popery fac¬ 
tion cry out against a hatrassing opposition; 
fpr, was there ever any thing so liarrassing 
as the opposition that they made ? Well do 
I remember the cuckoo calls of 1 ord Cas- 
tlcreagh and Mr. Canning upon Mr. Wiq$- 
ham lor his “ plan” and, upon a > more 
recent occasion, had they not their 'set of 
finance resolutions, coming^ on jday after 
day, until the country was weary T^the 
sound? But, their cry of no-popery, thel» 

^ anxiety for the safety of the protesiant 
churek , and their abhoirence'of -an attempt 
to violate the eon science of the king; these af¬ 
ford us a specimen of that candour with which 
they pught to, expect to be treated.- —- 
Whenca* too, comes the anticipation of 
“ a harassing opposition"? I thought that 
no popery, sanctified as she was by the dirty ■ 
Dejn, stood lit no dread of even the de¬ 
vil himself, much less of the pope and his 
friends upon earth. Only a few days ago 
we lw».ird nothing but exultations fro© the 
no popery press. The Courier told that 
one of the objects of the dissolution was, to 
, enable 1)is Majesty’s government to conduct 
the affairs of the “ nation with ease andt 
Taweftrl iatl&mselvcs" Whence, then, the 
accents of, alarm'that we now lieay ?—-J&e-, 
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fovlUhis-sfcoet can reach the public e^, the. 
•first^'^Wsion will, probably’, have taken 
jylace, arM. John Bowles will, $ery likely, 
nave cotai&out with his first essay, which, 1 
am told, is in the press, upon the subject of 
aristocraiical combinations. His last, which 
was in the form of an electioneering speech, 
was against Jacobinical combinfiifens; so 
thaft, under bne description or the other, 
John will have*dassed every living creature . 
in this kuigdbTtt? who shay <We to open its 
lips in the vWy of disapprobation of thoie 
Who fill the offices at Whitehall.* The di¬ 
vision will discover pretty dearly what effect 
the dissolution has produced ,• a ltd, if it has 
not considerably dinvnished the strength of 
the opposition, no-pope, y \eli soon find her-, 
self in a poor way. The Courier said, that 
the opposition should never hear the last of 
that try; but, I imagine, ftis employers 
woiyltf now be glad to hear the last of it, 
which, however, they will not very soon. 
They miscalculated greatly as to the seme 
of ffto nation. They do not seem to have per 
ceived the change which has taken place 
in the turn of men's minds, as to poli» 
ticul matters, since the year 1801, and es¬ 
pecially .since the atf.nr of Lord Mch ille. 
Neither do them opponents seem to have 
clSarly perceived it ; but, if they perceive 
it note, if these latn.-t act wisely, and, above 
all things, cease, theiP sell' destructive praises 
of Pitt, they will very sot h remove, or, at 
least, weaken, the strong and just suspi¬ 
cions that exist against them. There is/ 
however, ui the language of their £hief and 
very able supporter the Morning Chronicle, 
an ugly linking, and a squinting, as it were, 
after office. The editor writes as if he still 
felt thS .roofs of Whitehall over his head. 
He handles/oZf | in a most masterly way; 
but nrgfiirtiess in the manner is the burden of 
Ins complaint. He does not appear to b* at 
war with the accursed thing itself; and, I 
, am very mut-h afi aid., that his friends par 
take Jmt too much of his feelings. But, the 
day of trial is at haud: we shall then see 
whether they are, or are not;' absolute?)' in 
cotrigible; we shall then see, whether they 
liatfe, at last, perceived, th*t there is nil 
security for atiy public man who relies upon 
"the power of corruption, and sets - at 
nought the complaints and the pravers of the 
people.-1 beg leave to be clearly under¬ 

stood «as entertaining no expectation* that 
the Whig faction ^tvill attempt any thing 
with a view to the’public good. In (he 
pursuing of their own selfish views they 
may, in the way of exposure, do ‘gootjj; 
but, that they will set about at ly’feal rejdrm 
yf aliases, that they will make jk\ly sikiouB 
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effort to cut up the roots of corruption, I. 
have not the least hope; and ray*opinion is, 
that, if they were in pow^r again to-m&rcow,. 
they would out-lavish and out-job their op- , 
ponents. Their proceedings at Lord Mil- . 
ton’s Dinner dearly discover their intentions. 
The conduct of tljeir chairman, Mr. Fawkes* 
who is, 1 think, the most of a tool of any 
,wan I have lately heard of, shews, that they 
\yill stick at nothing, however false or im¬ 
pudent, to accomplish their object of again 
gettiftg intd power. Let them assemble; let , 
them cabal; let, them profesg and promise 
and swear; but, let no man-^bdieve one 
word that they say, tending to produce a be¬ 
lief of future good behaviour, umil*they have 
actually movtd fi9r tire banishment of place¬ 
men and pensioners from the House of Com¬ 
mons. 

Thf. Expedition.—*•" Whither is itgo- 
“ iVig } ” is asked as often and with as much 
earnestness as avere the questions relative .to- 
the extraordinary nose in Tiistram Shandy;- 
and, indeed, it would puzzle a wizzard to 
guess_at ii«*d£stinatign. I have endeavoured 
to come to something like a conjecture upon 
the subject, but in vain; for, not only can- 
nht I perceive any spot in the map of Europe^ 
where it can pojffeibly.be of any servi^fli- \ 
gainst Fiance, but I am at a loss to discover 
how it can any where come at the enemy; 
nor can 1 conceive from what motive it can 
have been undertaken, except that of contra¬ 
diction to (lie late ministers, who, in this 
respect, at any rate, acted wisely. ‘’The no¬ 
popery ministry seem to have thought, that 
the nation wished for lh$ expenditure of 
three or four millions in this way ; or, if they 
d.d not think this, what could they have 
thought ? They saw the French without any’ 
obstacle to oppose, them ; they saw, because 
they could sen, no chance whatever of land¬ 
ing efficient aid to either Wussia*or Russia; 
and,yet lhey resolve to fit out an expeditionJ 
j Really one would think, that they never 
reflected. But, there must be a Plan, of 
some sort. They must have some reason to 
give for having determined upon this mea¬ 
sure; and, it would be cuiious, if one could * 
come at the fact, to know' with- whom, in 
*vho»e head, the sdea originated. For the 
wars of Put; fur hi.; and Dundasfs bustling 
and dusty expeditions, one could account. 
Noise and’'pi utilise then served to amuse. 
But, is not the day past for purposes of that 
kind } We are told, (hat, in thus condemn¬ 
ing before we -know' v hat will be the effect 
of the expedition, we discow't a determinn- 
. fion to find .fault, right or wrong. But is this 
so ? Js a man/accused of this •'pecks of pre- 
[ judice if lid blames a friend who ofAM'oriy 
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pounds and (ias but twenty, if he lay* that • " Sir;—I#d,esire to transfer, asyra^gjffft, 
twentjr out ill a lottery ticket, with the hopes one thousand pounds. Three per Cej^TCon- 
ofbeing thereby enabled to pay off the whole sols, in trust* for ev%r, thatflhe yearly'interest 
forty ? The chances in this case are, in my thereof may be paid to* the trmsurer or 
opinion, still greater against us.——" No- treasurers for the Time hying, of the West- 
** thing venture nothing have,” is a saying, minster Hospital, of whfch you are Surgeon; 
which, like almost every o^ier good saying, that the said yearly interest may be applied 
is frequently abused in the application 3 f»r, to the yearly purposes m the said Hospital 3 
tbe chances against success may be so great* ' and I desire that the Governing of the said 
as to render it madness to venture, or rather^ r Charity, will bg pleased tompnppate such 
to render it no venturing at all, failure being persons as trustee*Tor the ffutl transferred 
morally certain 3 and such appears to me to stint, who may be willing to unSertnke such 
be the prosppq| of this expedition. I should trust, and fo whriln I make the. said transfer, 
suppose, noU, that this scheme must have fur* the pm pose above-mentioned. — Sir 3 
originated with some Frenchman : a French- your most obedient humble servant, 
man not aft enemy to England, but whose hat- Franc 1 6 Buhdett.” 

red against Napoleon, and At hose implacable IFim&ledon. June lQlh, J BO7. 
thirst for revenge, have'totally got the better To Mr^Carlisle. 

ofhis reason. This description of persons are ,-.- s 

men of enlaced mi nfts, as to matters belong- lorA erskink’s speech. 

ingto war; they talk with great volubility and Sir;—I by ncciden| received «fror8 «mjr 

eloquence upon the subject 3 »and they fre- bookseller here last nijjf^t, a small pamphlet 
-quently succeed in impairing theit; enjhusi- (published by Phillips) containing Lord Ejs- 
asm toothers. *But,^s is usual in such cases, kitie’s speech (in t tlie house of lyrds,*April 
they overlook obstac les ;yid ar£,3?>very nice 13 th) on the marquis of Stafford’s motion 
as to the facts. 'When, however, a pro- relative to the late change of the ministry, 
ject has once been proposed or espoused by Considerable at tuition L due to this brief and 
?UJ part of the cabinet, it gets a footiif^ * eloquent publication ; and as the name of its 
/wlflUji it does not easily Idle, and from step speaker carries with it great and deserved au- 
/ to step, it proceeds, until reflection, when j thority (the greater from his having been 
it conies, if it comes at all, comes too late, j but a looker on during the contentifin); as it 
though embracing tbe serious consideration | may be supposed to cdficentrate the logical 
of pecuniary expence, and thomiorc serious | and constitutional*force both of the question 
consideration of the probable loss' of lives, j and the party ; as the topic will assuredly be 
Tbe pecuniary expence of thi* expedition j soon again revived ; and, as I have no where 
most be very great. Il will be jiNt so much 1 seen a review fiy any other person of its as- 
added to the national debt, 5 it will occasson ■ gumenl*, 1 hastily send you my own ; which. 


additional taxes to pay the interest, or it will 
add to the duratiomof taxes aheady imposed; 
'and, of course, it will take from the fruit 
«f the people’s labour and the incomes of 
thosa whose property enables them to live 
without labour. *So to take for fhe service of ■ 
«|}« nation is just and necessary,*b#it so to « 
take without a fair prospect of rendering such < 
service is not to be justified, and ought not 
to be excused upon the assertion, that the 
ministers have done what they thought test ; 
•for, in this, as in all similar cases, strict 
inquiry ought to bn made as to the facts and 
reason upon which the enterprise was deter-* 
mined 00. Therefore, if this expedition 
fail; if it come back without baling achieved 
any thing worthy of Sic expend! and risk, 

I hope the pailiamcnt of Inquiry ’’ 
will not be wanting in its fluty. . 

-*--—- — w — 

SIR FRANCIS BUJWBrf, * 

Sir I enclose thg topy a Letter* 

which'.sevens to me proper for jtonr Register. 
-*4Str* frmr obtdifnt Servant,— ^Anthony 
Cai^sle.— Soho-stjuurfy' June22d, IS 07 .*' 


in all other respects, indeed, must Fj, bjit 
in one shall not le, inferior to the subject of 
its consideration ; I mean in impartiality 5 
In which, nevertheless, the speech iquestion 
has high merit. The first and prr,;«igal 
p*assage for consideration is the attempt, m 
p. J3, to extricate the late iqinistry from the 
dilemma of havit g proposed a ’measure to 
the king and to the parliament, which, all 
things considered, nothing but a call of im« 
periofts duty glhftuld have moved them to 
propose? and of having afterwards abandon¬ 
ed t» measure,-suggested by such powerful 
considerations,of duty. And here I must 
ovrti, I telt a pain of disappointment at the 
subtle distinctions of th*e speech, propor¬ 
tioned to the high gratification which I have 
so uficu rcieivecTfiovn the manly, boldf and 
conclusive'reasonings, oifotlier occasions, of 
the noble speaker. TIffc following are the 
wqjds, as published:—" It has been asked, 
'*iii other places, upon what principle the 
‘‘tWandodifteiit^ould be justified, when the 
" metis 11 m yvas professedly introduced upon, 1 
" the pripciple of expv. liency and duty. 
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; ]Si} fi r $> the'answer is easy? Thprc is y navch^ a coarse of measures which were, 

* 3 pupf difference between evetf the in his' conscience, most strongly enpe- 

*xstrotigesc"xpedicrfcy and tmpe'ibus neces- dient” for the country f or, which i& the 
“ sitv. The first‘was, all circumstances, same thing, to pursue a course, which was 

“ considered, not suftvcient’to make it such “ most strongly inexpedient a British king 

a point ot duty, as to abandon the govern- might do a great deal of wrong, and a weak 

“ meat rather than ffie measure : but the king certainly would do so. A king would 

“ second would have rendered tlr&t duty in- thusj under the names of other men, be- 

“ dispensable, v-—Now A for the life of me, tame his own minister; which it ie th® 

and with etjery^deferencc fry the speaker, doctrine of the English constitution 

(and the greater my deference, the greater that he shall not become. The frao- . 

mj^disappointment,) 1 cats see in this no- tice o*f the British government requires, that 

thing but a hyper-distincti'on; an attempt the man, whom $he king appoints his minis- 

to discriminole entirely awtfV the duty an'd ler, shall have a weight and a consideration 


the jndependanee of a minister op the 
country ; for I object to the slavish style, 

“ iiis majesty’s servants.” I do pot know 
rhat a “ servant " can be supposed re¬ 
sponsible for his acts (civilly sneaking) to 
any oii£ unless his master. But an Eng¬ 
lish minister, that is, the executive officer of 
an English Icing, is .r'csponsible to the 
country, is responsible to tRe representa¬ 
tives of*the people, In parl’jrment, both for 
his acts and his advice ! And ought to be 
so :—for it is our affairs he is administring 
aiifi it is with our taxes he is paid. But to 
the argument—No\v as either affects the du¬ 
ty ot a minister" and the clear course he 
has ff) pursue, 1 can distinguish no difference 
.betwixt the “ strongest ejpedienry and im¬ 
perious necessity.” Maft is not* prescient— 
and not being able to forsec (he consequen¬ 
ces of neglect (for “ Tliere is a tide m the 
“ affairs of men, &c.,”) no minister, no 
mati, if responsibility is more than a sound ! 
can in his sane reason be supposed tri'agree 
to rfisky himself responsible tor the conse 
quences^of the continuance of a train of 
measures,- which the “ strongest expe 
“ niENcy’’, in isis opinion, requires should 
be alUred. For what is responsibility ? It is 
not, that the punishment of an individnaF 
can atone toanali jh fora gross injury to .its 
-interests; or that the individual-minister 
lias entered into a recognizance in so many 
thousand pounds to preserve the welfare of 
the country : since no indiviMal, either' by 
his funds, or his punishment, can 'make 
national reparation. Btft it consists in the 
presumption, that no man, of honor or cha¬ 
racter, or even of ^ prudence, will allow 
himself U stand responsible for the course j 
of public affairs, when he is not pertnitted to 
direct tttem. In this consists the true and*!he 
only responsibility to tlie country. Andon this 
strong presumption is grounded the doctrine __ 
of the English constitution, that the king 
Cando no wrong. "’For if the minister douldj 
be supposed capable of abandonitfg, in de¬ 
ference to the prejujdicaB or vice? pf'the mo- 


in the country that will acquire him a ma¬ 
jority in 'jiarliament; and the presump¬ 
tion — grounded 7 on all but recent expe¬ 
rience—is, that such" a man, 1 who stands 
so high in the country, will not act an ig¬ 
noble part—nor allow himkelf to be imposed 
upon "the nation, as the director of a system, 
of which he is hat the dupe, the instrument, 
or. the slaved - 

A more factious, or anjbitious man, than 
the late,Lordr{?Jiat]iarq, never governed Eng¬ 
land ; but in his character as in his elo¬ 
quence was something of the great and tb® 
suljlime. Power was his idol—but not mer® , 
office ; and when Opposed in the cabinyt^’ I 
on a question, in which the vital, or infer¬ 
nal safety of England was not involved, 
viz. on the propriety of immediate hostili¬ 
ties against Spain, he constitutionally retir¬ 
ed from it r declaring that he would not bo 
responsible, where he ceased to direct. 

In the following position then I must con¬ 
tend, (in opposition to I.ord Erskine,) consists 
the true ministerial responsibility to the coun¬ 
try— that no measure of the »• strongest sx- 
pediency” for the public safety, m the opi¬ 
nion and conscience of the minister, shall be 
withstood by the king, or omitted, at she 
royal instance) by the ministers. 1 But if 
die kiyg refuse his sanction to such measure, ^ 
or such influence be aitempted, that the 
minister of course resigns. Without this as¬ 
surance, the known principles of the man 
would not form the slightest ground of con¬ 
fidence for the country, and an English King, - 
like a Roman Emperor, might, with equal 
satisfaction to his subjects, make his “ horsa 
his minister!” Iu this distinction probably 
consists the difference between His Ma¬ 
jesty's Servants, afid His Majesty’s 
Ministers! I have hitherto considered 
only the first case the “ strongest expe¬ 
diency;" as endeavoured by Lord Erskine 
‘to be discriminated from “imperious nk- 
cessity 5” and whilst, for argument sake, 

I will** admit them to be as djftereqt as his 
lordship can 'desire, J will presume,-I have 
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already shewn, that the difference in the de~ .Commons, if tliat House was th<or«u/ of 
gree of tho* emergence /for it is no more) the natfon, and rigidly held the strhWfcf the • 
nw»k«i none in the'Constitutional duty of the public purse. li> page d5, Lord*E. asks 

minister. .And on this second, or extreaie “ what more could they (the rainVstrv) pos^ 

case, *' the imperious necessity,” it can ,l sibly do, than* unanimously to abandon 
scarcely with decency be put e\ en hypothe- " the whole measure, when the misconcep-i 
tically, by a Loro Chancellor, in allu- “ tion was discovered ?” I will answer him. 
sion to his Majesty’s difference-with his When tire ministry foufid, that the king had 
council, that the king in his senses would ' misconceived them, they also' found, that 
attempt to over-rule any public measure, they had misunderstood the king: and they 
which an “ imperious necessity" re- should then in ev^tty constitc^onai view of a 
wired ! ! And if the kingcould, < underbther fitness of conduct have withdrawn—not 
men’s names, continue his own minister no- their measure—but themselves; as I hare 
tU such an^iMTERious emergence arrived, • elsewhere observed,—With regard to the 
or until an indelinite emergence, (which king’s having been secretly advised to 
eludes irfy sight, but which his lefrdship no change his ministers (p. I/and 18), 1 esteem 
doubt sees,) lying somewhere ih the regiou the argument a sophistry, if any respxmsibi- 
hetween the ** strongest expediency” lity is intended to oe annexed to the term,_. , 
and “ imperious necessity,” airived; advice. The king’s ministers are his sole 
(hut which must nearly equally preclude all responsible advisers. There is no evidence 
disputes,) I repeat, if on every ffcca- in this pamphlet, that the late ministers,had 
sjon but this, the king or fes conscience is the smallest intention of advising ihe king to 
to be his own adviser, and any obsequious dismiss themselves. ( nt the contrary, they 
persons can bjf the sufferance of' an obse- had no objection for the good of the ccmltry, 
quious parliament 'be ( obtruded upon the in its very critical situation, to" have kept 

nation as his ministers, there is at once an Rbeir places.—Tire king’s act, in their dis- 

e«d of the practice, and of the maxim. m ssal, was consequently his own, and 
(which would then be indeed a fiction) tof* ever must be so, and is sirconstAutioiially, 
constitution, “ thatVthe king can no ,and necessarily. If such ^change is disa- 
so wrong for, he would then in fact do all greeahle to the country, let the Ilousst of 
thdwrong that was done ; except the example , Commons shew it in its votes; all I say is, 
of meanness set by his ministers; and that " that the king’s change.' of his ministers can 
would be their own. With suph a (supposed never be an adihed, nor an unconstitutional 
only) parliament, whose mnjority*would fol- measure. I 3grce, however, wholly with 
low an^MINISTERS, as THEY followed tLoidE. that it is a farce to suppose that 
the crown, the situation of the couutry would the provisions of the bill grazed any part 
becomplete:or,ifafurtherimprovementcould of the royal conscience; indeed, nothing 
be hoped, it would be that of saving the ex- could be so innocent, as the bill; mil,ess 

pens? both of ministers and parliaments ; that it certainly tended-fand was so fat good) 

which, in such a predicament, could be to give a stimulus to honourable gfnbition, 
very well dispensed with ! Were these my and to devote the whole roan to an adven- 

qwb doctrines, I should esteem themsedi- turous and perilous profession, which now 

tious, but’ they cafinot be so when received *on]y has a part of the man : for it cannot have’ 
as the doctrine and 'direct infereriCe$ from tht his mind. If there could have been a doubt 
'doctrine of a Lord Chancellor j as he ii upon the,subject of the, kingVconscience iu 
reported in this publication to have altered regard to the bill, your dissertation 3 ■weeks ’ 
it in the House of Lords on the 13th of ago on the Bill of Bights, Act of Settle- ‘ 
April, 1807. mefift, &c- Sre* has set it at rest completely, 

I however heartily concur with Lord and left - ever. Lord E’s. remarks to this point, 
E. in his strictures upon the preposterous are also very; valuable and conclusive.—Jn 
nature of the pledges which the kiqg p. 25, there is someting sophistical; but 
required from the late ministers. But arising out of the doctrine of the coustitu-*- 
1 do not a^ee with him in thinking, that tion, for whose entity conguity. Lord E. 

such a pledge, if we®had had a Tree and ye- Cannot be held responsible. His words are 

formed House of Commons, (and that we “ "when he (the king) delivers the teals of 
have not we must impute to the t^rgiversa- *? office to his officer's of state, his con- 

tion of the late ministry), though given, !( science, as it regards the stale, accompa- 

could be so lar illegal, asever to-be dangerous* nies them.” He then proceeds —“ That 
to the country ; siijce ‘the conduct of the . “ the public has a right in reason to expect 
minister and„in fact, his Appointment, must ’'“'nhe adwsnfaffes of the personal virtues and 
be .TgueabJe to (he sense of t^e House of “ Rapacity of th$ 4Jngj» that whatever fed* 

‘ v VvC ‘ ' 
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" Jows <V>m them, the fame said honour of they were in a state of strong polhicafcohe- 
•" his actions, &c. are his owrf. —T>fs how-’ sion, and probably indivisible'*-, A better 
ever, is rather a vjsion'of^ Clackstone’g than expedient was hit on ; jtvbich was tot l»o»t 
h sound cbnstitutiopal assumption Courtesy the colours of the Whigs, but. to ballast 
may attribute the gm>d of public measures to with the Grenvilles; which was adroitly 
.the sovereign, and the bad to his ministers ; and judiciously accomplished by the king's 
and however erroneous it may be in the advisers (according to the phraSe) and meat 
first, it is sure to b^rigfit^n the I aft. But, unfortunately anft miserably acquiesced in' by 

reajly and logically to look at tliis matter, i themselves. By this coalition,-—by their 
end confot mrfbjy to the -premises laid down "subsequent eulogies of Pitt,—and by their 
by Lord £/?■ in'. .Jell, the food and the bad of' -Jlent abandonment of those grand political, 
all public measures must be ascribed to his operations Which the Country expected from 
ministers: always excepting their change, their professions, and would have supported 
Which, according to "L trd E , must *k > them in accomplishing, they *Vst their po- 
coon, sine's, whosesoever other measures polarity amongst the enthusiastic and patrio- 
may be, this is unequivocally the king’s own. tic part of the nation, and did not’gain the 
In p. 2 t S Lord E. a-iks one very unfortunate, corrupt part*, fnj which there Was another 
question which he d»es r, mt answer, and I set of politicians, who were^jidding-higher 
' cannot —namely," How are the rate minis- than they could. They were soon iiffer 
" teis distinguishable from aheir shcees- weakened by the death mf their great, and 
“ sgr» ?" 9 A query which may well indeed (however duped) lamented leader. -Their 

perplex miv other man in the kingdom; enemies perceived better than themselves 

•nice his Lordship-himself thinks it onan- how much had been deducted from their abili-,, 
swerayc! 1 I cahoot agfee (in p. 29) with tV by this last event, and from'their popularity 
Lord E.’s "temporizing pbhey towards the by their own .preceding derelictions—and lay 
Catholics. There is something, in all tn P in amfiush for an occasion, which,infatuated, 
direct couiws, which I abhor. Plain and they furnished themselves. A hypocritical 
'cfownrigl't- d; r.'.r/ig becomes out national yell was then sounded, their ruin determined 
character,’ and 1^1 the long run is ever the on, an impossible^iedgedemandecl, their chS"-’ 
witpst, and the best. Lastly I sincerely hope, missal given, and under the masque of an 
with Lord E that superstitions are on the appeal to the constituent body of the nation, 

- decline—but l see no-.evnieiicf of it; and r the change of ihe ministry was silently and 

am so far fiom thinking* that,their pro- solidly a^coniplislied.-1 am, &c.—*— 

fessors, as he proposes, should (" without J. C. W.— Southampton, \Jth June, I 8 O 7 . 

‘‘ suffering pcisccution") ‘‘ feel inenn «, —-- 

", vier.ces," that 1 am of'opinion with Turkey and Russia—Note tlcPrered by the 
Hume, that the way to perpetuate a sect or Turkish Ministry to the foreign Nmlussa- 

sujp^rstkion, is to persecute it—to vex it dorsal Constantinople pi nlubitmg a /'as- 

With inconveniences even, is to give its ad- sage through the Channel of the Black Sea. 
herentf’a point of honor in the point of suffer- It is of the greatest importance m the 
ing, whilst the sure way to abolish u is to present war between the Sublime Porte and 
forget r hat it exists. Lastly, with respect Russia, to take every precaution against the 
•to the grand effort of ihe speech, wljich .artifices and intrigues of lhienMiy, and to 
is to establish tlu? fact of the Catholic bill ..prevent tjitfm from tianspotting their ammu- 
hatlfng been*hut the avowed,or the pretext, ,nitioft or other commodities to the different 
' and not the real cause of the dissolution of the Russian harbours on the Black Sea: it is re* 
*. late ministry. I think nothing can be more quisite to hinder every subject of the Oito- 
satisfactorily proved. Rut *ip my- opinion mar Empire from going to these places, 
it required no proofsir.ee it was tacitly ad- that no information whatever m;,y be com¬ 
mitted by the declaration on tlje part of their municated to the enemy, either verbally or 

successors, that they had not subscribed the in writing; and that every opportunity of 

.-.pledge; which indeed could not be swallow- communication whatever between Russia 

ed unless by caifinc appetite for office. The and the Ottoman Court should be cut off. 

.true state of the case lies in a nutshell, and 1^ is also very dangerous and contrary to our 

is soo^ disclosed. J Thg late ministry by the wished-for security, that ships should pto- 

credit they had acquired, and deservedly ceed from the een're of the Turk i*h Capital 

acquired during a 23 .years opposition, were to the country of the enemy, when in a 

too formidable at the death of Pitt to be’ time of wan this capital may be one of the 
neglected any lopger—having been divide^ ipost valuable posts in the empire, and the 

Once before by Pitt; a second djvision ..was one most vigilantly watched by the etn-my ; 

thought scarcely worthy attempting* besides but as long as a fiee passage ihrc-gl; the 
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Black Sea is allowed to the ships of other on alloccasionsevinced; and yet %he has r®-» 

Nations, (here exists no method of averting turned, this kindness with the basest ingrati- 

the gangers thus Ujreat£ned, and of preserv- tude. Arrfong other instances it maybe 

ing good prder, because the enemy can con- mentioned, that* by the Treaty of 1188 of 

ceal their artifices .and frauds under the flags the Hegira, Russia had °no jurisdiction over 

of Neutral Nations. For all these reasons, the Crimea, yefas sheffasorted to every pos- 

the Canal of the Black Sea shall be hence- sible artifice to usurp possession of that 

forth and continue to be udiut until the ter- provinces, and af length in time of peace, 
mination of the present war, or until (not- t she marcHed a numerous army, and invest- 
withstanding the continuance of the wad; ed herself with tire full sovereignty of the 
circumstances no longer require such a pny-'' 1 province.—Into ine politicjhwiK^civil occur- 
- caution. It is hoped that tine vessels of rences in GeorgRT, which under the so- 

i'riendly powers, which had formerly per- rermgniy of thy Ottoman Sceptre, the Bus- 
mission to,^Sss freely through the Black Sea, t^an Court has for »long time obtruded her* 
will not act contrary to this general prohi- self by a thousand intrigues, r id has at last 

bition. r It is merely a precaution dictated invested bersclf with the sovereign authority 

from the circumstances ? of e tbe moment, of that province also, without the smallest 
Hie Subl ime,Porte is convinced that this con- pretensions.—The Consuls who were station- 

duct will be approved of by every Power al- ed in thesTurhish cities, have been in the prac* 

lied to it ;■ and when it pleases God to re- tice of seducing the subjects of ihq Pot^e 

it ore peace, or even during the continuance fiom their allegiance. By this conduct they 
of the war, if circumstances permit, the have abused the freedom of; navigation, 
communication of the Black Sea will be im- which was permitted them for the purpose 
mediately opened as formerly. As the com- of trading only, and theydhave emb^ed a 
niander of the 'Porkish fleet, as ,aiso the great number of Turkish subjects in Rus- 
commanders of the Ctfstles at the months of ^ sian vessels, and sent them oft’ for Russia.— 
the Black Sea, have received 01 tiers to prevent * These Consuls also gave patents to the Turk- 
all ships fiom passing, the Minister of ^lu; ish subjects, and flags to thQ.sbjps of the'Ts- 
1 Porte thinks it hisduty, by the Official Note, lands in the Archipelago, being cities of the 
to'acquaint the resident Ministers of Foreign Ottoman Empire; and thus attempted in a 
Powers with the circumstance, in order most unlawful manner to posses^ themselves 
that they may in their turn communicate it of immense number’s of Turkish vessels, 
to all whom it may concern. Given on the and subjects*—Jt was to be hoped, that as 
8th of the month Zilkadc in’the. year of the friendship was again restored, by a Treaty 
Hegira 1221 (January 17, l$07-) of Alliance between Russia and the Sublime 

——« J Porte, the former would abstain from her 

Manifesto of the Porte against Russia. perfidious conduct: on the contrary, she 
From the remotest periods, human society contrived, out of this new league, a still 
has been indebted for the security and tran- more daring method of displaying„h«.iv ma- 
quillity it has enjoyed to the conscientious lignant designs. V^xli the vaiq-glorious 
observance displayed by nations of their trea- idea of exciting a general insurrection, in 
ti$s and conventions, and those Powers who- order to spread domestic disturbances, even 
have acted contrary to this conscientious ad- in the cities of her allies, she seduced tha 

here nee, constantly bring disorder and subjects of Servia from their allegiance; and 

confusion into the harmony oP the,whole, as she furnished them with money attjJ am- 

Every lawful Sovereign is at liberty, when munition, she was, in fact, their support 

fa® pleases, to break with another power, and leader.—Upon a single occasion only, 

but not before he has considered with the the Russians had been permitted to trans- 

Otmost attention the steps which ought to be mit provisions to their troops at Titles; 

taken in fimiiar circumstances. The Rus- the Sublimp rort f e, out of respect tej theif 

sian court has long usurped a superiority in Allies, delayed nbt a moment in issuing the 

order to oppress the neighbouring powers, requisite firfnan. Scarcely had the Russians 

and all her endeavours have been directed to received this permission, when they erii- 

break through her, treaties. , Her avarice, barked upon the Phasis numerous bodies of 

the perfidy with which she constantly idter- troops, with H cannon, avid other implements 

rupls the peace of nations, and her hostile of yVar, by mean»*of ti which they seized up- 

designs against the Ottoman empire, are “on the Castle of Anacava, and-alfthey have 

universally known —The CQtirtot St; I’e-. now fortified it, tSey have shewn plainly 
ter-jurg'i has always voufessed the value of 1 tbqir base designs, 
that i;;uiJly disposition which the Porte lias* ^ To be continued. 

)'• V 
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Continental War.— — Ftft^setond Bul¬ 
letin of the 'Grand. Trench Army. 

Warsaw, Jan. in. -P'he Sth corps ’of 

.Me grand army, tommanded by Marshal 
tl) rtier, has detached the second battalion 
^>f light infantry tft jVbflin ; tfiref compa¬ 
nies of the same regiment had scarcely ar- « 
rived there, w lien before break of day they 
were at!:i* 1 ved%y a detacW^nt of 1000 foot* 
and 150 horsf* with four pieces of cannon, 
from Colhcrg. The French, not appalled 
by the enemy's great superiority of number, - - 
earned a IffRige, took four nieces of cannon, 
and made 100 piisoneis. The rest were put 
to dig In, leaving behind a number of slain 
and wounded in the city of Wollin, the 
streets of which were covered frith them. 
The eitj of Brieg, in Silesia, has surrdiidered 
after fl si<jge'of fiu* days. Poland, rich in 
grain andi provisional alFords us a plentiful 
supply; Warsaw alone furnishes 100.000 
rntRfc # per day.—diseases prevail in the 
army, noTi.s it possible to®rake more care of 
the health of the soldiers than is done ; al$ 
though the, winter season is already to far 
advanced, no-ac* t'Fe frost has hitherto been > 
experienced.—The Emperor is daily on the 
panidc, and i c. lews the different corps of 
the armyr which, as well as the rfctachn ents 
of conscripts who a r jnve from"France, are 
supplied with shoes and 'other,necessaries 
out-of the magazines of Warsaw. 

I 

Fifty-third Bulletin of the Grancl Fiench 
Army. * 

.‘'Warsaw, Jan. 22,-Considerable ma¬ 

gazines’ of provisions were found at Brieg 
Prince Jfcrotne continues bis campaign in Si¬ 
lesia with activity. Lieut. Gen Deroi has 
.already surrounded Kowl, and opened the 
trenches. The siege of SchweidnftV, and 
thztfof Ncis$c, are pushed at the same time. | 
— General Victor, Being on the way to Stet¬ 
tin, m a carriage, with his aid-de-camp and 
a servant, was taken prisoner by a payy of 
25 chasseurs, who were scouring thy coun¬ 
try—The weather has grown .cold: it is pro¬ 
bable, that, in a few days, the rivers will oe 
.frozen; the season, however, is not more 
severe than it usually is at Paris. The Em¬ 
peror every day parades, and reviews several 
regiments.—All the magaz’mps of the French 
arnry are in a train-pf oiganization ; 'biscuit 
is made in all the bakehouses. The. Empe ¬ 
ror has given orders, that large magazines bs 
established, and jjiat a great quantity of clo¬ 
thing should be made in Silesia.- .The Jaig* 
li$h, who can no longer gaihacs>dit. fos.their 
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reports, that the Russians, the Tartars, and 
the Calmucks, are' about t<r,devour the 
French army, because ibis well knowy, even 
in the coffee-houses of London,, that these 
worthy allies cannot endure the sight of our 
bayonets, are now summoning the dysentery, 
the plague, and every kind of epidemical 
disease, to theirtassistance.—Were tliese ca¬ 
lamities at the disposal of the cabinet of 
’ London, not only our army, but also our pro¬ 
vinces, and the whole class of manufacturers 
of the continent, would, doubtless, become 
theiuprey. As this is notthecase, the Eng- * 
fish content themselves wifhy circulating, 
and causing their numerous emissaries to 
circulate, in every possible shape, rfhe report 
that the Fsench army is destroyed by dis¬ 
ease. By their aeoount, whole battalion* 
are falling like those of the Greeks at the 
siege of Troy. This would be a very con¬ 
venient way of getting rid of their enemies; 
but they must be made to renounce it. The 
army was never more healthy ; the wounded 
are recovering, and the number of dead i* 
inconsiderable. Theie^re not so many sick 
as inthe lUst campaign ; nay, their number 
is even inferior to what it would have been 
iv France in time of peace, according to the 
usual calculations* j- • * 

a 

Fifty-fourth Bulletin of the Grand French 
Army. 

Warsaw, Jan. TJ. —Eighty-four pieces of 
cannon, taken from the Russians, fire ranged 
before the Palace of the Republic at War¬ 
saw. They are those which were taken 
from Generals Kaminski; Bemgsen, and 
Bu\howden, in the battles of Czarnowo, 
Nasielsk, Pultusk, and Golymin ; and are 
ihe very same that the Russian* drew along’ 
the streets of this city with so much ostenta¬ 
tion, when lately they marched through fhem 
to meet f,e French. It is easy to conceive 
'the attlrt which the sight of so grand a trjr 
' umph nui-t produce ripen a people delighted 
wiiii seeing the humiliation of enemies who 
li vo so long and so cruelly oppressed them. 

—There are sevei .il bospti'u* in the country 
which the army oooupion, containing a great 
number of sick and. wounded Russians. 5QOO 
■piisoners have been sent to France, 2000 
escaped in the first moments of confusion, 
and 1500 Jiave entered among the Polish 
tfoop,.—Th e - have the buttles with the Rus¬ 
sians cosi them a great part of their artillery, 
all (heie baggage, and from 25,000 t@ 30,000 
men) killed, wounded, or prisoners.—Ger. 
Kaminski, who li.il been lepre&eutcd as ano¬ 
ther Suwatvow, Jias j»isl been disgraced. It 
is repoited that General Buxhowden is iu 
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the same situation: hence it appears, that 
Gen. Benigscn now cdmmands the army.— 
Some ^attaiions of, liglft infantry belonging 
to Marshal Ney’s corps had advanced twenty 
leagues from their cantonments; the Rus¬ 
sian array took the alarm, and made a move¬ 
ment on its right. The battalions have re¬ 
turned within the line of tliair cantonments, 

without sustaining anv loss-During this f 

period, the Prince of Ponte Corvo took pos-* 

; se^ion of tilling and the country situated cm 1 
the borders of the Baltic—The General of 
Division Drouet entered Christbourg. jphere 
he took SOQjiHsoners from *he regiment rtf, 
Courbieres, including a major and several 
officers .-r-Colonei Saint Genez, of the IQth 
dragoons, charged another pi (lie enemy’s re¬ 
giments, and took 50 prisoners, among 

whom was the colonel commandant.-A 

Russian column had gone to Liebstadt, be¬ 
yond the little river the Passarge, 'andt had 
carried off half a company of the voltigeurs 
of t}te 8 th regiment of the lirfe, who were at 
the advanced posts of the cantonment. The 
Prince of Pome Oorvo, infot med of this 
movement, left Elbing? collecMfhis.truops, 

• advanced with Rivaud’sdivision towards the 
enemy, and met them near Mohrmg.—Qn', 
‘the 25th, at noon, the enemy's division ap¬ 
peared, 12000 strong. A'e soon came to 
blows. The 8th regiment of the line fell 
upon the Russians with inexpressible bra¬ 
very, to repair the loss which one of its posts 
had experienced. The enethy were com¬ 
pletely '.outed, pursued four leagues, and 
compelled to repass the Passarge. Dupont's 
division arrived just as the engagement was 

concluded, and/could take no part in it.-- 

An old man, 117 years of age, has been pre¬ 
sented to the Emperor, who has granted him 
a pension of 50 Napoleons, aud has ordered 
hi in a twelvemonth’s allowance in advance. 
—I’lie we.rtlier; is very fine. It i.% no colder 
than it should be for the healths of the sol- 
' diers. and the amendment of fire 'roads 
which are becoming passable.—On the right 
and centre of the army the enemy are more 
than 30 leagues f rom our posts.—The Em¬ 
peror is gone on horseback to make the tour 
of the cantonments. He will be absent from 
Warsaw 8 or 10 days. 

,, “ 

Fifty-fifth < Bulletin of the Grand French 
Army. 

Warsaw, Jan. 29 , 1807--The details 

of the battle of Mohr ingen are as follow : — 
The Marshal Prince of Ponte Curvti arrived 
at Mohringen with the division of DrcJUet, 
on the 23th, at 11 in the morning, at the 
very moment when Mie General of Brigade 
l\ictod <vas attacked by the enejmy.-The 


Marshal Prince of Ponte Corvo ordered an 
‘immediate attack of the village of Ffarresfel-, 
deben, fey a,*baUalion of (he 9th of iight in- ■ 
fantry. This village was "defended by 3 Rus¬ 
sian battalions, which w^re supported by 3 
others. The Prince otf'Pontc Corvo caused 
also two other battalions to maith, to sup¬ 
port that, of the tjth. /fhe action was veiy 
sharp, ^fhe eagle of* the 9th, regiment of 
light infantry was l/tken by the enemy j^but 
on the aspect of tfie atfronl/with-which this 
brave regiment w*Us on the -point of being 
covered tor ever,'and from uh : ch neither 
viptory, nor the glory acquired in an hun¬ 
dred combats, would have puKf.ed it ; the 
soldiers, animated with an inconceivable ar¬ 
dour, precipitated themselies on the enemy, 
'whoi\i they routed, and recoveied their ea¬ 
gle -ki the mean while the French line? 

composed of the 8th of the line, of this 27th 
of light infantry, and of the pith, were 
formed, and attacked the Russian line, 'Which 
had taken its position 041 a rising ground. 
The fire of the wiusquettj' was very c K risk, 

and at point blank distance.-At Uus mo- 

ment General Dupont appeared on ihe road, 
with the 32d and pfith regiments. He 
turned the right wing v ; f the'enemv. A 
battalion-of the32d rushed upon the enemy 
with its usual impetuosity, put them to flight, 
killing several of them. The only prisoners 
they made were thosfe who were in the 
houses. The*Russians were pursued for two 
leagues, and were it not for the coming on 
of night, the pursuit would have been con¬ 
tinued. Counts Pahlen and Gallitzin com¬ 
manded the Russians. They left 1200 dead 
on the field of battle, and lost 300 prisoners 
and several howitzers.—Laplanche, Giftbral 
of Brigade, distinguished himself, ^he Itjth 
dragoons made a tine charge against the Rus¬ 
sian infantry. It is not ovily the good con- 
1 duct of the soldiers, and the talents of the ge»- 
ne’rafej which are most worthy of remark, 
but the expedition with whiph the V-oops 
broke up from their cantonments, and per¬ 
formed a march which would be reckoned 
extraordinary for aViy other troops, without 
a mat? boing missing in the field of battle. It 
is this whichremin^ntly distinguishes soldier# 
who have no other impulse but that of ho¬ 
nour.-A^Tartar is just arrived frorfi Con¬ 

stantinople, which place he left on the 1st 
1 of this month. He has been dispatched to 
..London fey the Porte.—On the 30th of Dec. 
war ,\vith Russia had been solemnly pro¬ 
claimed. The pelisse and the sword had 
been sent to the Grand Vizier: 28 regi¬ 
ments of Janissaries set out for Constantino-, 
pie; and several others passed from Asia'-to 
Euope. - The aiqbhssador of Russia, bts 
> 
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■whole suite, all the Russian*that city, and 
all the* Greeks belonging tc> thenj, to the 
amouht of 7 or 800, quittefi ponstantinople 
on the 2pth.— »TheT«rtar passed through 
Widdin the 15 ih of January. He found .the 
roads covered widi troops, who marched 
with alacrity against their eternal fcnemy; 
60,000 men were alrgajjy at Rodschuk, and 
*•25,000, composing the advanaed guard, were 
between t'hat town and Bucharest. Thq, 
Russians, jilted at Bucharest, which they 
occupied with an advauyed guard of 15,OCX) 
men—■Prince Suzzo was proclaimed Hos- 
*podar of Wallachia.^ Prince Ypsifanti was 
proclaimed a traitor, and a price set fipoil 
. hi^ head".——The thermometer continues at 
two or three degrees below 0. It is the most 
favourable season for the army. • , , 

Fifty-iixth Bulletin qf ike Grand French 
Ar'ny. 

•J?rensdorf, Feb. 9V -After the battle of 

Mohrirfgen, in which the Russian advanced 
guard was defeated, the ’ enemy retreated 
upoft Leobstadf }»bnt fhe corps of General 
Essen, which was at first* destined for Molda¬ 
via, and also a number of fresh regiments 
, from different parts of the Russian empire, 
having joined Jhe Russian army in Poland-, 
the enemy again, so early as the 27th, ad¬ 
vanced in great force, with the design of re¬ 
moving* the theatre of the war to the Lower 
Vistula .The Emperor beitfg informed of 
these events, ordered the Prince of Ponte 
Corvo to retreat, and also to favour the of 
.fensive operations of the enemy, in order „to 
.draw them towards the Lotfer Vtstula. His 
Majesty at the same time ordered 'he whole 
;yny to break up from winter quarters. He 
glsoleft Warsaw .himself, and arrived on the 
everff'ng of the 31st at Willenberg, whither 
the Grand Dpke of Berg had already collect¬ 
ed all the cavalry. On the 1st of Feb. we. 
began to advance. At Passenheim wje fell 
in with the enemy, who constantly"assumed, 
the offensive; but here the Grand Duke fell, 
upon them with several columns* of cavalry/ 
and entered the towq sword in hand. By 3 
in the morning the enemy was on tlte Low- 
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er Vistula, which he had determined to pass, 
but where he now found his left wing sur¬ 
rounded. The Russians, hoover, formed - 
themselves in order of»battle, and new com¬ 
menced the battle of Bergfriqd, where the 
Empeior attacked the enemy with the corps * 
of Ney, Augereau, and Soult, and his life 
guards as a corps of reserve. The contest 
was for a longtime severe: at last, however, 
the enemy having been completely defeated 
on several points, and having lost 4 pieces of 
cannon and l/OO prisoners, abandoned all 
his positions, and night put an end to tlio 
fi’gln. On the following day the action waf 
resumed; but the enemy ha{jj|employed the 
night in retreating, and had left behind only 
the rear-guard, which was endeavouring^ to 
follow, asid which was fiercely pursued, 
fighting all the time, for 6 hours. The diffi¬ 
culty of the ground prevented our cavalry 
from doing the enemy much injury. On 
the 5th, the whole French army was again 
in motion', advancing, and the enemy con¬ 
stantly retreating, except one column, which 
was still on this side of the little river AfleT” 
The* Er5iperor thereupon ordered Marshals 
Soult and Davous’t, and the Grand Duke, to 
follow the enemy’s main body, and Marshal 
■> Ney, joined by a division of dragoons, to at¬ 
tack the cut‘of£ column. While, in consl- 
qucnce of these orders, the Grand Duke at 
Walerdoff, after some attacks, compelled 
8000 or yOOO Russian cavalry to retreat; 
Ney came up with the head of the before- 
roenfioned column, which, finding itself sur¬ 
rounded, fora moment adopted^he bold re¬ 
solution of cutting its way through our 
corps, but met death and destruction on the 
paints of our bayonets. Defeated and thrown 
into confusion, the enemy abandoned their 
cannon, colours, and baggage, and the other 
port of the column, on learning the fate of 
the advanced guard, reheated. In all these 
actions our loss was- vey little, nof more 
than *86" or 1(30 killed, and from 3 to 400 
wounded. The loss of the enemy consuted 
* of 16 pieces of cannon, several thousand pri¬ 
soners, and a great nuitiber of killed anil’* 
wounded. 
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• fifly-seventh Bulletin of the Grand French 
#' Army. m 

Thisjbulletin is dated from Prussian Eylau, 
Feb. 7 . It, mentions only some attacks on 
the rear of the enemy's main body ; which, 
it is stated, were executed on the Oth and 
7 th with the best success, by the Grand Duke 
of Berg, notwithstanding tkat the Russians 
presented a most formidable resistance. 

Fifty-eighth Bulletin of the Grand French 
Army. *■ * 

’ This bulletin is also dated from Pnatslan 
EyDu, Feb.{.V* II mentions', that, on ap^ 
proaching .that place, the enemy were found 
steady behind it, waiting for our tffmy, in 
order to commence a new Rattle, for which 
both sides prepared. Ik the previous affairs ] 
which look place, 3 Russian regiments were 
completely cut off, but at the same time a 
battalion of the 18th regiment was’thrown 
into diseder by a Russian column of caval¬ 
ry . The dragoons of Klein,’however, ob- 
”• •,rveJ this ariar. in sufficient time'to ielieve 
ovu- battalion ; but iff Eylau, where the Rus¬ 
sians wished to maintain themselves', but 
which wo wished to possess before the battle 
commenced, the fighting was most bloody,; 
’■jt was ten at night before Shey could be dri¬ 
ven out of the town. iVy had thrown, 
however, some regiments into a church, 
where they remained, and which they ware 
not compelled to abandon until after great 
slaughter. The night was pasied by the ar¬ 
mies under the bare canopy of heaven in 

each other’s presence.-On the following 

day, by the first dim ray of the morning, the 
Russians commenced the attack with a brisk 
cannonade. The Emperor visited the church 
which the Russiaiis had defended with so 
much obstinacy on the day before. He made 
Manual Augereau’s corps advance, and the 
eminence upon ^vhicb the church stood was 
cannonaded by 40 pieces of artillery belong-^ 
tag to his guard The armies were- now 
within half gun shot of each other. 'I be 
thunder of the“cannon was terrible. After 
the ffnng had continued for some time, the 
troops became impatient of suffering so much 
without any thing decisive happening. Some 
manoeuvres then commenced on both sides, 
in order to obtain advantages over each 
other, and 0 the mean time a thick fall of, 
snow caiiie up, in consequence qf which the 
troops could not discern one another, at the 
distance of two [aces. t In this obscurity 
some of the corps lost their way, anti tl^ ’co¬ 
lumns getthig loo much totlie Jpft wapdered. 
in uncertainty. Tins state of things lasted 
halt‘an hour. VC ftCn the wer-ther cleared 
up, the Giamt Duke at the head of the ca¬ 
valry, supported by Marshal Bcssieres at the 


head of the guards, and the divisiqjfi gf St. 
Fiillaire* .advjrfted and attacked the enemy. 
This bold msmcruvj'e,'whifh covered the ca¬ 
valry with glory, had become necessary in 
consequence of the circuipstances in which 
pur columns were placed? The enemy’s ca¬ 
valry, who endeavoured to oppose* this ma¬ 
noeuvre, .were completely routed. The, 
^slaughter was horrible. Two lines of Rps- 
sian infantry were penetrated, and the third 
only maintained itself in consequence of hav¬ 
ing supported itseif upon a ’wood. Some 
squadrons af the guards passed twice through 
• the b whole of the epeihy’s army. This bril¬ 
liant attack, had it not been foi“the wood, 
and some other difficulties of the grofmd, 
would have decided the victory. General 
Hautpoult Was wounded. General Dahlman 
perished gloriously in the attack. For the 
100 dragoons, or cuirassiers off the guard 
which lay dead on tbe-rield, there were "found 
beside them 1000 of their enfemies. Mar¬ 
shal Davoust, who had been detached to fall 
upon the rear of the enemy/but whosg pro¬ 
gress was much impeded by the weather, 
was at last enabled to execute his orders, and 
decided the victory. The enemy, after se- 
veral vain endeavours to njpulse that gene¬ 
ral, retreated, leaving their wounded and 1(5 
pieces of cannon on the field of battle. The 
number of killed and wounded in this action 
was on both«..sides very considerable, and it 
could not be otherwise when a constant fire 
was maintained from about 300 pieces of 
cannon for more than 12 hours, within a 
short distanceol both armies. Marshal Au- 
gereau is wounded. Gen. Desjardins, Heit- 
dalet, and Lochet, are also wounded. Gen. 
Corbineau is killed, as pre likewise Cc.ldh&ls 
Lacue, Lemarais, and 1 Bouvieres. Our 
whole loss consists of exactly 1000 killed, 
and 5,/00 wounded, inclutSng JTXlO, who 
are very badly wounded. But we have t» 
set agahist this loss 7000 Russians, who have 
been counted dead on the field of battSb —• 
The plan of the enemy, which had for its • 
object to extend themselves towards Thorn, a 
aud tp turn out left w’ing, has completely mis¬ 
carried,, and theif attempt to carry it into ex¬ 
ecution has proved exceedingly fatal to them. 

It has cost them from 12 10 15,000 prison- 
«vrs, as many in killed and missing, 45 pieces 
fof artillery, and 18 standards. The eagle of 
vine of the battalions is lost, and has 1 probably 
been taken by the enemy. The Emperor 
will give that battalion another standard after 
it shaU have taken one from the enemy. 
-Having defeated this enterprize fcf the ene¬ 
my, ,aud driven them 100 miles from-the 
1 Vistula, the army has returned to its*cantob- 
meots, .au’tk is' going into winter quarters 
again. , 
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* ttfly-ninth Bulletin W thp* Grand French my arrived there, J?oon after, oar caflbon 
• Army; ' was heard, and the French* were seen in the 

J*rus*sian Eylau, Feb. 14^4—The enemy possession of a .height whiqfi flanked the ( 
ha 9 taken a position behind die Ptegel| Our whole ot the Russian # troops. • The Russian ' 
patroles are before Koningsberg, bat the General declared, that he would defend* the 
Emperor has thftught proper to concentrate town, which greatly increased the'alarm of. 
his army, in wiJker-quSrters, in si^ch man- the inhabitants, who skid, c< We shall share 
ner, that it may be in a condition to coyer' the fate of Lubeck.” It was fortunate, how- 
the line of the iTsftjl*. The number of ever, for this^town, that it did not come 
cannon which have been trfkenj since tlyp Vithin the plan of the French Generals to 
fiattle of Berg fried, is about 60 . The Grand drive the Russians from this position. The 
Duke dA Rerg still ha£ 14s head quarters vit number of dead in the Russian army, in ge- ■ 
Wirtembery, close updb the Pregel. Gen. * nerals, qpd other officers, is very remarkable. 
,Hafltpoult*has died ofTiis wo'undsj his loss jJconsefluence of the battle of Ey^u, more 
is generally deplored*; *but few warriors have , tnafi 5000 wounded Russians, found on the 
terminswd their career so gloriously. • His field of battle, or in the neighbouring hospi- 
di^ision of cunassiers has distinguished itself tals, have fallen into the hands of thevio* 


in all the battles. fc Thc Emperor has given 
orders for removing his body to Paris. On 
the 12 th, Marshal lsefcbvre advanced to 
Marienwdrder, where he fourtd 7* Prussian 
squadrons ; hr defeated them, and made 300 
pTisonegj. y'hosewho escaped, fled towards 
Dantzic. . 

*• • • —* 

Sirtieth'Bulletin of ^tt+Grand French Army. 

Prussian Eylau, Feb. 17-—The conquest 
of Silesij is prosecuted. The fortress!* of 
Schweidnitz has surrendered. The Prussian 
Governor of Silesia is shut up in Clatz, after 
having heed driven by Gen. Lefebvre out of 
tire positions of Frankenstein and Neurohdo. 
In these affairs, the WuitomWirg troops be¬ 
haved rem.irkably*well. ^ne enemy lost 
about 100 killed, and 00 prisoners, The 
siege of Cosel is conducted with vigour.— 
Since the battle of Eylau , k the pnemv hftve 
Reassembled behind the Pregel. We hoped 
to have driven them lrom that position, had 
'thep river remained frozen ; biu a«thaw has 


I 


tors. *It is reckoned that the RussiafTJTSad 
15,000 vfounlied, Jvesides these 5000 which 
fell into the hands of the french.—The ar¬ 
my has resumed its quarters. The districts 
ot Elbing, Liebstadt, and Osterode, are the 
finest in this country, and the Emperor has 
chosen thetja for the cantonments of his left 
wing. , Marshal Mortier Jias gone back*WT 
Swedish Pomerania. »Stralsuncl is blockaded : 
and. 1 t iv ,j * be revetted that the enemy have, 
without any reason, burnt the flue suburb of 
Kiuper. The fire presented a horrible spec*- 
tacle, and moij than 2000 persons are, hi 
consequence of it, destitute of any home or 
shelter. 

Proclamation , dated Prussian Eylau, Fe¬ 
bruary j(j. 

“ Soldiers;—We had begun to enjoy a 
little r«poSt in our winter quarters, when the 
enemy attacked the first corps* and shewed 
themselves on the Lower Vistula. We broke 
up and marched against him. We hate 
pursued him, sword in hand, 80 miFs. Ife 


commenced, ai#l this river is a boundary, has fled to his strong holds, and retired be- 
beyond which the French army has no iute- 1 yond the Pregd. In the battles of BerV- 
rest to •pnrsne them. About 3000 Russian fried, Deppen, Hof. and Eylau, wjjuite u- 

prisoners, who were at Wcllenberg, have ken from him 05 pieces ot cannon,mid 10 ' 

been set at liberty by a troop ofcAftsacks', standouts, besides his kiss of more than 
«c,6nsistin" of 1000men. The cold has en* 40,'OQp meiv^in killed-, wounded, and takfeu 

tirely ceased ; the # s»ow is every ‘where prisoners. The heroes who, on our Side, 

melted, and the season exhibits a singular ’ teniain in the bed of hrwour, have eked a - 
phenomenon of thetnild weathqr pf the last glorious death. It is the death uf a true 

days of April, in the midSfb of the month of soldier. Their relatives will always have a 

jFeb. The army is entering info canton- just claim to our care and beneficence.—•— 
meats. * Having thus defeated pH the enterprises of 

« . . • * . the enemy, \ve shall return towards the Vis- 

Sixty-Jirst Bulletin of the Grand Fvnch Ufa, and resume our winter clraiteis. T hose 
* Army. \\. who shall dare to disturbyPhese quark ra, 

Landsberg, Feb. 18—The kfettle of Kylauk. shall hifre reason *to rebuff; tor, whether 
waS at first considered as a victory by several* beyond the Vistula, o wZw the other side of 
of tffe enemy’s officers. Such, indeed*, was. Danube; vfliethei in the middle of win- 
the belief at Koniflgsberg, during'the wli^le ,njr, or in the beginning of autumn ,• we still 
evening of the qth;. but the alarm was great, ’ vim be found French soldiers, and soldicr» o£ 
whqjf the Russian head quarters ancl the*af-^ the granjj aimy.” 
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